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ti{tpRBELOT’s BIBLIOTHEQUE ORIENTALE. 

f, t; 

TH^|<S3.y of Oriental lang’ua^^ is never likely to become 
popular in Europe ; for, besides that we have j^enerally little 
interest in making* outselves conversant with them, their genius 
and structure appear alien from our ts4ites>and notions. The 
Bible, to be sure, leads us very early to entertain a curiosity 
respecting the nations of Western Asia, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and this, in some instances, conducts the enterprisihg 
scholar beyond the limits of Hebrew literature, to the language 
of Arabia, and^Jhe remnants that remain of the learning of 
Chaldea and Syria. But, although we commonly continue to. 
neglect the con jugation of Oriental verbs, Eastern history and 
manners are far from beiiip* indifferent to us. We, in fact, 
peruse with avidity those numerous Travels and Memoirs whiob 
describe the countries of the East; and with great reason, for 
in them, human nature has always ’worn its strangest aspects* 
From thence, whatever is most true and most false in religion, 
most noble and most degraded in manners, most splendid in 
science and most contemptible in ignorance, has proceeded > 
Whether, therefore, we contemplate Asia as theltnotljmr of idgW 
or as the inventress dl’ sciences and arts, sti3 she is an august 
spectacle ; and the author that paints her as he ought, can be 
no vulgar individual. 

Compilation may, at first, appear to require but little genius. 
Reduced to mere copying, it, oi course, asks nothing ex<.ept in- 
dustry : but properly to compile, a man must know how to select 
his materials wjth judgment, and arrange them with art ; ap-''^ 
preciale testimoni^ and actions ; examine motives, delineate 
character, comprehend the importance of events ; awl, lastly, 
to deliver thef knowledge he extracts from various men in a per- 
spicuous and pleasing style. The difficulty of accomplishing 
♦^his is\ery much increased, if the writer have to compile from 
^ Oriental tongues, should he understand theiti ever so wall ; 
ecause, whether the Eastern style of composit*<^tt be tihan 
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ours or not, it is exoeedinjirly ditferent* and, with one or two 
exceptions, has never been reli'>*!ied in Europe. Yet it is very 
hard lor a writer, habitually conversing with particular forms 
of expT<?ssion, so to keep watch over His style as that none of 
these barbarisms, as we call them,#ihaH creep into it. Indeed, 
it is nearfy impossible. For, g-rantin^v that the writer sets out 
an orthodox critic, his reverence for tin? caiu^ps of his hvoo-uaiye 
lessens perpetually, till he ends at lenj>;lh in adrnirino' what at 
first it was nis chief endeavour to avoid. A mail may very justly, 
therefore, claim indulg*enc , if, in such a task, he fails of jruardi?. - 
entirely against foreign idioms ; but indulgence is no" ji raise ; 
and the more frequently an author makes claims upoe our j2;‘ene- 
rosity, the farther is he from our tidmiratiim. tfowever, we 
relax much of our demands, if, as in the case of thif‘'’ijibfi()tv '_*|Ue 
Orientale,’ the undertaking fif the writer be of great m<.^'3itude ; 
as other cares then call away the attention from the eh^gancies 
of language. • 

But Oriental scfiolaW are sometimes liable to adopt the 
opiniom^ as well as the rhetorical figures of the East. Sale 
w’^ nearly, if not altogether, a Mohammedan ; and other travel- 
lers of more modern (late hav<‘ been known to prefer the Koran 
to the Hebrew Scriptures. Wc wish not, in t^e least, to insi- 
nuate that D’Herbelot was infected with Islamisrn ; his eulogist, 
the President Cousin, assures ns of the contrary ; for, as he w as 
no Mohammedan, we may consid(*r his attributing solid piofy to 
our great Eastern scholar, a complete proof that he meant 
Christian piety, though he does not so quality it. Our design 
in tuCptionhig the fact, that the study of Oriental literature 
has been known to generate a belief in Oriental creeds, is 
merely to show how very prone wc may expect men to he, to 
pass from those studies to the adoption of a foreign taste, a 
t\ing of so miicl^ less importance. 

llie ‘ BihliothecUe Orientalc' is one of l^iose books which are 
cbiefiy known to Ine public at second-hand, from a lV;w scanty* 
extracts scattered about in more popular productions. In itself 
it is toh voluminous to he popular. But we have freqtypntly 
thought it desfrved to he much more extensively known than it 
has hitherto been ; and shall now endeavour, by succinctly in- 
vf.rming our readers what sort of entertainment it affords, to 
recommend it to as many as delight in extending their iatel- 
lectual emnire. To render our notice of thiswast compilation a$ 
complete as we can, wc shall first speak a little of iti^author, pre- 
mising only, that we have never yet seen any thing resembling 
a gooi biography of him, and gather wbat we are ahouf to say 
from the meagre bints of Mr. Cousin's Elogc, and the ‘ Bio- 
gfaphie Eniverselle/ • • ♦ 

M.D^erbelot ^as born, at Paris, on the4y;h of Dcofmber,1625. 
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He was descended froTn<»a respectable family, and received from 
bis paients the rudiments of a learned education. A predilection 
for Oriental literature seems tS have taken very early posiessioti 
of his mind, and may perhaps he traced to the desire he con- 
ceived of acquiring* an intimate knowledge of the langrnage and 
history of the Tlible. He afrplied him elf with partacular in- 
dustry to the Hebrew lan*guage, and passed by easy transi- 
tion from thence wT the Arabic. His enthusiasm for the branch 
of literature be had chosen, at that time cultivated but little in 
Ti'^jiropc, now led him into Italy, w^herebe expected to meet with 
con sitic^r able aid in the prosecution of his studies, from the con- 
versation of those Armenians, and other Eastern people, whom 
commerce attracted to the ports of that country. He >vas re- 
«ei^ed in a very flaHtefing* manner by the Cardinals Barbarini 
and iTrinifid^li, at Rome ; and formed in the same city an inti- 
mate frtenuship with l^ucas Holstenius, and Leo Allatius, two 
of the ipost learned and" celebrate 1 men of those times. Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, was then at M^rsejlles, in France, and 
as that princess affected great admiration for learned men, 
Cardinal Grimaldi introduced our great Orientalist to Her Ma- 
jesty, who felt exceedingly astonished at his immense eruditipn. 
On his return to Paris, after an absence of about eighteen 
months, FouquejJ^, the superintendant of (inance, invited him to 
reside at his house, at^d granted him a small pension, agreeably 
to the mode then prevalent of rewarding literary merif. After 
the disgrace of Fouqnet, for whom, we are told, D^Herbelot 
had a particular attachmeut, the Court promoted him tJ the 
post of Oriental Secretary and Interpreter. 

Some few years afterwards, he made a second journey into 
Italy, during which he was introduced to Ferdinand I!., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who did him the honour to h Id frequent con- 
versations with him ; and moreover, out of respect for his learn*^ 
ing and agreeable manners, gave him a most piKssing invitat}<sii 
to his royal palace af Florence. Our author<fe elogist, the Fre- 
*sident Cousin, speaks wi h peculiar emphasis of the elegantly 
furnished hou.se, well covered table, and fine carriage, whicu 
His Serene Highness placed at the service of Dlherbclot* 
during his stay at Florence ; hut, although we undervalue not 
the carriage and the good dinners, we are much better pleased 
with Another instance of His Highness's generosity, which 
one that really rejects honour on his memory. It seems that 
Mobile the great OAentalist was at Florence, a large collection 
of MSS. in the languages of the East, was offered for slile ! Fer* 
dinand^beirg desirous of purchasing the most valuable of them| 
requested his illustriou.s visitor t > examine the whole, and haying 
ffcClected the best, to fix what he might consider a just price for 
them. BTlcrhelot, who must have felt a pleasure in jcihoosingp 
for the library of so inunificent a prince, ref^ily d^ wa^i ^ 

I 
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desired. When the selection had been ^ade, the Grand Duke 
became thii purchaser, and, to give his gijest a lasting token of 
his friendship, presented him witfi the whole. 

The inunificence of Ferdinand operated still more for the 
good of D’Herbelot in another way : it excited the jealousy of 
the Frendi Government, which, almougfli it might oecasionaily 
think propef to neglect a learned man at home, could not con- 
sent to stand tamely by, and see him \iriven "to accept the pa- 
tronage of a foreign prince. Observing, therefore, that lyHer- 
belot was about to become domiciliated at Florence, to the n^' 
small reproach of France, Colbert now caused him to be *!ivited 
back to his country, with strong assurances that he would meet, 
on his return, with solid proofe the reputation and esteem he 
had acquired. It was not, however, without much difficulty 
that he obtained the Grand Duke’s permission to leav^''‘Flprence ; 
for Ferdinand seems to have possessed sufficient tact fo 3iscern 
in him the marks of an extraordinary man. Returning to 
France, he had th^ hoiiour, and a vast honour it was, in the 
opinion of his elogist, to converse several times with the king, 
who, to do him justice, was remarkably desirous of buying up 
learned men almost at any price, and therefore granted D’Her- 
belot a pension of fifteen hundred livres per annum. Possessed 
of leisure, and what was equivalent to a small independence, he 
now pursued the design he had formed in Italy of writing the 

* Bihliotheque Orientale.’ At first he very strangely compiled 
his materials in Arabic ; and it was intended by M. Colbert to 
have Arabic types cast expressly for the purpose, and have the 
work printed at the Louvre. FortunaVely this foolish design, 
which would have effectually r^xtinguished all M. DTIerbelot’s 
chances of fame, was abandoned ; the portions of the work 
already written were translated, and the remainder continued 
in French. He lived not to su- crintend the publication of the 

* \Bibliotheque Cirientale,’ which fell to the lot of Antoine Gal- 
land, the immortal translator of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.’ D’Herbelot did not, however, die young, being 
within a few days of the “ threescore years and ten, fixed by 
the BiWe as the natural period of human life. His character, 
according to his biographer, was that of an amiable, modest 
man ; his immense erudition having not tended in the least to 

^jsturb the original equanimity of his disposition. 

It is exceedingly difficult at present to understand the cha- 
racter of g, scholar of the seventeenth centufy : his capacity to 
labour, his patience in research, his readiness to store bis mind 
with the languages of various nations, are almost incohceivlible 
now. Anxious, as scholars ever must be, to aci|tiire reputation, 
he never rushed impatiently before the public to den^hd their 

j ^rais^ ; his love of fame he nourished in secret, and was abund- 
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Antly delig^hted if the gtay haii* and the hay appeared lipoli hi« 
temples together. 'Phis was»e«pecially the case with Oriental 
scholars. Certain they could have hut few ^enCiinc a<tmirers, 
because but a small number of their countrymen undentood the 
learning on which th^ir pflory was founded, they patiently 
awaited the f^radual spreading of their name, and soiftetimes, as 
ill the case of D’JiIerbdhot, relied upon posthmncml publication 
for g’^ing* down to posterity. 

^ The learning’ of D’Herbelot consisted not in the knowledg^e 
of mere words ; for, although he understood critically the Latin, 
the Greek, the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Persian, and the Turkish languag^es, he was still more pro- 
♦fo^ndly versed in 4.he laws, history, and manners of Oriental 
nations ; Jkis sole object, in studying the various dialects of the 
EasteK^ people, hein^, to ac<juire by that means a more com- 
plete acquaintance with their ideas and opinions. He does not 
seem have been led accidentally to think of publishing his 
^^searehes, as is the case with many atfthofs, but to have formed 
from the beginning the design of aiming at literary fame ; and 
though the fi Uit of his studies was produced late, this was owing 
to the vastness of his plan, not to any relaxation in the arflour 
and energy wi|h which he pursued it. While merely engaged 
in preparing himselj* to execute this great undertaking, he ac- 
tually accomplished an enterprise that would have been consi- 
dered by many a task sufficient to occupy a whole life ; ob- 
serving that, lor want of jjroper helps, the acquiring of Oriental 
languages was rendered exceedingly tedious, he actually com- 
piled a Turkish and Persian Dictionary, in three volumes folio, 
which Galland reckoned the best by far that had ever been 
written. 

Having acquired the necessary languages, his next step was 
to make collections, which he translated into^Fren^h, of what- 
ever was curious instructive respectinjg the East ;* these 
materials he afterwards divided into two parts, to the first of 
which he gave the name of ‘ The Oriental Library,' the work 
now before us ; the second, which he denominated ^ Florile- 
gium,' or ‘ Anthology,' we believe was never published. M. 
Galland, the editor of the ‘ Bibliotheque Oriedtale,' observes, 
that* this work in reality is an abridgement of all the Oriental 
boe^s D'Herbelot had eve^ read, and contains the history of fSfe 
East, from the creation down to the times In which the author 
lived, togqjther with a species of introduction, in which are re- 
lated the exploits of the pre-adamite Sultans, princes who 
reigned before, tpe period assigned by the Mosaic chronology to 
^ the creation, ^ . 

In lihmsing the history of all ancient countries, we first pass 
th ough the dominion of fable, peopled witlWbeings interesting? 
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or otherwise, according to the genius .of ‘the nation who created 
them. Heroes and demi-gods amjise us ia the ancient rtdatioiis 
of Gre^?t;e and Egypt ; and the Asiatic nations have tlieit Dives 
and Peris, races of creatures that inhabited the world, and 
warred and loved before the creation of Adam. Perhaps the 
fables, which are in the mouth of every^Persian poet, relating to 
these beings,* may be built up m certafii obscure traditions of 
creatures and events not altogether fabulous : the vast^aiiti- 
quity which nearly all Oriental nations attribute to the world, 
i»not by any means so improbable as is vulgarly imagiind ; for 
although the period anterior to the birth of genuine history has 
usurped by poets and mythologists, there is, even in their 
marvellous commonwe^th, snfficient light tq show the human 
countenance, however dimly and imperfectly. 

But, setting aside all speculations of this kind, the myrhology 
of the East is a collection of splendid fancies, richly poc'tical, 
and wondcrlully various. Every European reader has Ifad his 
imagination stirred vlnd’^nnobled by the genii and magical 
personages of the ‘ Arabian Nights,' which is commonly the 
first book by which we are initiated into the mysteries of in- 
veniion ; and recently, all admirers of sublime fiction, enlivened 
by singular wit and humour, have again been ^ed back to the 
wild vagaries of Oriental fancy, by the History of the Cal ph 
Vathek. In D’Herbelot, the rea er will meet with all the my- 
thological personages of the East, clothed with an air of vera- 
city, and all the distinguishing* attril:)utcs bestowed on them by 
the poets. 

By their manner of relating the history of patriarchs and 
prophets, the Arabs have transformed the heroes of scripture 
into a kind of mythological existences. All the events of the 
Jewish history are distorted in their version from their original 
for^, being, in n\ost instances, adorned with new supernatural 
ornahients, much upore surp ising than their original accom- 
paniments. Ignorant nations know of no impossibilities, be- 
cause they never reason on the law^s of nature. To P em, mi- 
racles and prodigies appear every-day occurrences, and are ad- 
mired in proportion to their extravagance. As civilization 
advances, supernatural events become of more rare occurience ; 
n ^j ons think more of themselves, and less of the powers above 
them ; actions drop down to the level of possibility, and the 
.historian abandons prodigies to the poet. Nevertheless, an 
examinatioil of the legends of the East, of those mor^, especially 
which relate to Palestine and its ancient inhabitants, may not 
be without its utility : in them we see the principal characters 
of the Hebrew Scriptures as they appear to the Arabs, who, re- 
siding from time immemorial in the neighbourhood of the coun- 
Vry wber^ they periCormed their exploits, haye some claim to be 
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heard on the subject, vlosephus’s version of the Jewish historjr 
is different, in many rfspects,J[Vom that of the Bible the Arabic 
account of the same transactions is distingfui^hed froigi both, 
and chietly by beiii^ more marvellous and circumstantial. 
Oriental historians spare; no oxjrense of miracles to splen- 
dour and piquancy to*theit* relations; and in default of exact 
testimony, suppose th^^uselves present at certaip actions, and 
detail what the/ imagitie must have taken place. They can 
tell tft a syllahh; what Joseph .said to Zulieka, the wife of Poti- 
phar, in reply to her amorous advances ; nay, ffive an exact 
report of the dialogue which passed between God and Eblis on 
the creati(»ii of man. 

Following the \icissitudes of the human race, the first great 
^ef^nt afteT the deluofe, which we find noticed by Oriental 
writers, the establishment of* the Persian monarchy by 
Kaiumarth , the founderof the Pisebdadian dynasty . After these, 
succeads the race of the Cainides, which ended in the person 
of Darius, defeated and slain in the wars \5jith the Macedonians. 
The achievements of Alexander enter also into the story of the 
East, where they appear in the light in which they were viewed, 
when they hap})ened, by the Asiatic nations. A third race of 
Persian kings, the Ashcanian dynasty , next come under our view ; 
and these, agaih, are succeeded by the Arsaeides and Sassaniaiis ; 
the latter of which Ibll, in the person of Yezdejerd, with the 
empire itself, the sovereignty of which then passed into the 
hands of the Mohammedans. All these revolutions are related 
in the ‘ Bibliotheqiie Oridntale,^ upon the authority of original 
historians. * 

The series of events next in order of time, relate to the esta- 
blishment of the northern empires of Asia. Reposing upon the 
authority of the Bible, and w'^orking out its succinct narratives 
into extensive and minute details, the nations of the East deli- 
neate authoritatively the migration and settlpAent of tribes ; Ihe 
origin and progress of nations and languag^;s ; the founding of 
institutions and cities ; and the particulars of wars which, the 
remotest times, disfigured the surface of Asia. Immediately 
after the deluge, the adventurous posterity of Japhet pushed their 
migrations, they say, through Scythia, and the Iteart of Asia, to 
ChiivL and the limits of the old world ; scattering,^ as they pro- 
ceeded, the seeds of those mighty races of man, which, a 
wards, under thejaame of Scythians, Tartars, Mongols, Huns, 
Vandals, and Goths, overflowed their obscure seats, ^and, carried 
terror and desolation over the habitations of civilization and the 
arts. Whatever degree of credit the reader may think due to 
^ these traditions of Japhet and his offspring, he will not fall to 
* acknowledge that the vast movements of the tribes of central 
Asia^ which, in all ages, have pressed upo§ and liNrrified tff% , 
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less warlike inhabitants of the south, arc subjects Worthy his 
{irofoundest attention. Thence hare f issued, successively ^ 
Attila^ Oenghifi Khan, Baton, Holagou, Timour, and Nadir 
Shah, names rendered celebrated by the great, but destructive 
qualities* of their possessors. 

A distinct series of events, taking tlieir rise in the hypocrisy 
or fanaticisfn^ of Mohammed, occupies *a larf(;c portion of the 
‘ B.bliotlieque Orientale/ It is a subject, too, which deserves 
to be promundly contemplated. Temporal empires, whether 
founded by policy or the sword, are transient and fleeting, 
compared with those spiritual dominions established by religious 
enthusiasm. Chains and vokes may be shattered by courage ; 
but an idea, an opinion, a belief, once firmly seated in the mind,, 
bids defiance to revolution, and is only to be worn away by fine 
flow-wasting footstep of time-. Look at the history of mankind ; 
see the miraculous effects of indefatigable zeal. A man, formed 
apparently, both in body and in mincl, like other men, starts up 
among his species, bjf art and eloquence subdues their aversion 
to servitude ; insinuates into their minds what roots of action 
he pleases, (for opinions are the roots of action) ; and moreover, 
contrives that they shall flourish, in spite of refinement and civi- 
lization, until halt the world has been bewildered and infatuated 
by them. The origin of those opinions which now pass current 
in the streets of London and Paris is lost in the obscurity of 
antiquity ; some of them were hatched in the head of a man 
who ten^ied sheep 4,000 years ago, in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea ; some sprang up in the mitred heads of the Babylo- 
nian Magi. Opinions, in fi^ct, appear to be almost indestruc- 
tible, like the first matter. They are the instruments of great 
men, and the lords of the vulgar ; and may, like veils be thrown 
over beauty of mind, or conceal, beneath their folds, tbc hideous 
features of depravity. 

B’Herbelot very iustly regarded the vicissitudes of the Ca- 
liphate as a matter most worthy of his study ; he perused the 
Oriental writers, who treat of this subject, with peculiai* atten- 
tion ; he amassed the most ample materials for the history of it ; 
and it mhy, we think, be said, even now, that no work in any 
European language contains so large and complete an account 
of the fortunes of Mohammedanism as the ‘ Bibliotheque Orien- 
ta&a/ To one splendid period of the Caliphate, the reign«of 
Haroun al Raschid, our minds are very early directed by the 
Arabian Nights, which are read by every body ; to |ts decline, 
by the Crusades, and the romantic exploits of our King Richard, 
and his great rival Saladin. Beckford's tale of ‘ Va hek,' 
which mvikt be as lasting as our language, has also its share in 
conferring glory on the Caliphate ; for ficlinn runs m<v*e ex- 
l^eftsively through society than history, being written bn pur- 
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pose to please ; whereas, history is composed merely to inform 
posterity w^hat has happened hi the world. In D^Herb^ot the 
reader may make the acquaintance of Haroun and his Vwier 
Giafar, with ZobeYde, and the ladies of her court ; tlfbugh we 
will not answer for h^s findinfr them quite so iiiteiestinff as 
in the story of the ‘ 4Sleeper Awakened/ or^ ,the ‘ Three 
Calenders/ 

In our estimation, this portion of the ‘ Bibliotheque Orient 
tale/ which relates to the Caliphs of Bagdad, is by far the most 
delightful ; for the mind loves to find itself standing on firm 
ground, where it expected to meet with nothing but baseless 
fiction. The manners, likewise, of the early Commanders of 
Jhe Faithful were* splendid and striking ; they were, many of 
tbTm, great conquerors or great scjiolars ; their seat of empii'e 
rose pre-eminent over all the cities of the East ; and their sub- 
jects were more thoroughly imbued Mdth enthusiam, piety, and 
valour, 'than any nation then existing. It jnight hi expected, 
therefore, that D’Herbelot's account of these spiritual princes, 
and their subjects, would be full of interest, and it is so; 
Amazed himself at their magnificence, he paints, but with a 
diffident hand, the glories of Bagdad, Damascus, and Samarah ; 
the pomp and luxury of the prinees who inhabited them ; their 
palaces, libraries, retjpues, and armies. 

The picture which D^Herbelot has given, from Oriental 
writers, of the manners of the Tartars, agtecs, as M. Galland 
observes, exactly with that^nciently drawn of the same people 
by Quintus Curtius ; .their simplicity, their candour, their 
sentiments, their contempt of ambition, and, in short, their 
whole manner of life, remaining still unaltered. But were we 
disposed to convert our notice into a naked table of contents, 
it would still he impossible to enumerate the rich materials of 
so vast a work, which contains no less than eight thousand sht 
hundred articles ; to convey a general idea, hf)wever, of what is 
•fo be found in it, in addition to what we have already spoken of, 
we may briefly mention that it gives an ample account of the wars 
of the Caliphs and of the Ottoman Sultans with the Grebk Em- 

E erors ; of the Crusades ; of the Musulman religion, its schisms, 
eiesies, sects, and the wars these have carried on against each 
other the doctrines they have professed ; their ^reement <n \ 
disagreement with the Koran ; the biography ot Musulman ^ 
sheikhs or saints ; its doctors, lawyers, philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, historians, physicians, poets ; as well as that of 
every kind of writers on sciences or arts that have ever fiourished 
in the East. 

f;In general, it is customary in Europe t^ook upon thc^ 
Oriental^ as nations overrun entirely with ba^arism ani^ 
ranee ; aiid less civilised than we, they undoubtedly axu^. But, 
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forinerly at least, the Persians ami Arahs possessed both learn- 
ing’ ai\d civiluation ; and M. GaKaiid, witose opinion is corrobo- 
rated by that of D’Herbelot, contends for the same honour for 
the Tu/ks. From the commencement of their empire, they 
have, he jLsserts, been addicted to the {;itudy of laws and reli- 
gion ; and JLhough, in respect to latter, they are still in 
darkness and error, this is rather to be uttriU.vtcd lo a lack of 
grace than of learning. Great lawyers, histoiiaiis, and4)oets, 
have sprung np and acquired fame in Turkey ; and, in the opi- 
nion of Galland, the study of poetry bespeaks very great refine- 
ment of manners. We profess not to he in the least behind 
Bl. Galland in our admiration of poetry ; but reflectin v that 
Homer flourished in a barbarous age, that the Romans had their 
Ennius and we our Chaucer, long before either possessed lea'iii- 
ing or refinement, we can by no means consent to conclude the 
Turks a polished people, because they possess five hundred and 
ninety poets in their language. 

To return to the’ ‘ Bihliotheque Orientale,* the learning, in- 
dustry, and taste displayed in the collection of the materials, 
must excite the admiration of every reader ; but undoubtedly 
their order and arrangement are exceedingly defective. Much 
aHowance should certainly be made, on account of the circum- 
stances under whicdi the work was originally published, the 
author dying before it wont through the press ; it docs not ap- 
pear, however, that D Ilerbelot meant to give it any other 
shape than that it now wears, and therefore he is liable to the 
censure which criticism must always inflict on a slovenly, con- 
fused manner. The alphabetical plan is exceedingly faulty in 
itself, when applied to matters of history ; for, besides occasion- 
ing endless rejjctition, and accounts contradictory, because 
copied, at wide intervals, from different writers, it breaks that np 
into scraps and Jragmenis, which should, if possible, be seen in 
the strictest coutKiuity, With the partiality of an editor and 
a friend, M. Gallaiid endeavours, in his preliminary discourse, to 
exculpate the alphabetical order from the charge of begetting 
confusion ; and, as aset-off‘ against its inconveniences, if it should, 
at last, be found to have any, observes that it allows an author 
to introduce much interesting information into his Avork, which 
4:*puld not otherwise be inserted in it. Allow the entire trul ji of the 
latter position, and that helps nothing to remove the accusation 
of coniusiou and repetition made against alphabetical order 
arrangement. In fact, it must be given up, as regards history ; 
and the practice of modern compilers, who in their Encyclo- 
pjedias, condense all they have to say of a country into one 
article, altogether preferred to it. On one or two occasions, 

• we have hinted this before; and if any of the learned Orien- 
talistst, who no'f,' shed a lustre on tne literature of France, 
should undertake a new octavo editidfi of the * Bihliotheque 
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Orifjntale/ wehopeitVill ocAir to him that a great qumber 
of the historical articles lequirc to be re-written and melted into 
one ; and that, in numerous others, there are contradictions to 
he rem<'ve(l, and gross fi4ull« to he corrected. ^ 

The additions made to^the edition before us,* h;y J^ather Vis- 
delon, are much to opr taste than tlie work itself; they are 
more (^miiected, certainly, hut they are dull and awkward, and 
little calculated, in our opinion, to interest the general reader. 
We cannot say the same of the collection of proyerbs, sayings, 
repartees, anec<lotes, See., of the Orientals, translated by our 
favourite (ialland ; it is in the same miive style as the ‘ IVlille 
et line Niiits,’ and exceedingly well ctalculated to convey a true 
noBon of tl]ji spirit of the Eastern nations. 

With alt the defects we have ventured to point out, DTIer- 
belot is a charming writer, and his work one oi the most valuable 
of all crfmpilatioiis. In the perusal of eacjji separate article, 
the reader will often forget thehvant of that connection which 
chiefly recommends historical composition ; and in those ar- 
ticles purely biographical, will find very little to reprehend. 
In fact, the ‘ Bihliotheque Orientale’ is a work without which it 
is almost impossible to acquire an extensive knowledge of the 
history laws, or manners of the East. 


SONG. 

Godlike Liberty. 

Wuo denies tlmt life and love, 

Gifts of lioavcn, should cherished be ? 

Yet prize wc still those gifts above, 

^ Godlike Libcjjt/! 

Life is like a brnnebing tree. 

Valued for the fruit it gives : 

Who plucks not from it Liberty, 

Tell me why lie lives ? 

Of the glorious gifts of art 
Brightest is the uliti..Ting sword, 

Wafiiig round the patriot heart, 

Spurning earthly lord. 

Music's Voice is sweetest then 
Whe.i it shrills to hero’s name. 

Giving back those sounds again 

That kindle Freedom^S 

Biov 
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^SOOtoSd OF dEOLOOlCAL SCIENCE, AND CONfIICTINO OPINIONS 
A»TO THE CAUSES AND HISTORY OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 

« ** 

Ot all departments of naturtCl history, g^eolopy affords 
the most ample field for speculation ; ,and it*»k probably to this 
cause, no Jess than to its connection with the interests of Janded 

E roprietors in mining districts, that it is indebted for its present 
ign popularity among us. The imagination of the poet roves 
scarcely with more freedom than that of the geologist through 
the regions of fancy ; and facts would, doubtless, Se as readily 
set at nought by the man of science as by the licensed purveyor 
of iic.ion, were it not for the occasional colliaion^pf opint6'n, 
which compels a return to ihe evidences furnished by Nature, 
in the productions daily before him, and limits him, for a while, 
to the soberness of r^ity. To become acquainted %ith the 
structure of the ear^ih on which we live, and to endeavour to de- 
rive from that structure, rather than from any other testimony, 
a knowledge of the mode in which it was originally formed, is 
indeed a question, the solution of which well deserves to occupy 
the faculties of a rational being* Such an inquiry must, how- 
ever, be conducted on philosophical principles, based on facts 
unperverted and unstrained, assuming to know and to prove 
no more than is fairly deducible from thc^. 

But is this question, in the lar^ extent which many men of 
deep science nave given to it, within the grasp of man ? Are 
we nirnished with data on which to found our reasoning, or have 
we the means of obtaining them ! We are not, it is true, ex- 
actly in the situation of those minute insects of a day, which, 
inhabiting the crevices of the bark of the forest oak, 

W<hose limbs a thousand years have worn, 
may be supposed'^o theorize on the origifial production, and on 
th^ changes which have taken place in the composition of the 
mighty mass of matter, to which their existence has been at- 
ta^eef But, with all the advantages that we are enabled to 
derive from the wisdom of our ancestors, (which, by the bye, 
aeems tobealmost entirely, a* dwe might add, justly, neglected 
by the geologists of the present day,) and from the researches 
^ our contemporaries, by what means could a knowledge of the 
ori^ip of this planet be obtained, without^ instituting the (to 
man) impossible comparison of its structure wiih that of the 
infinity of bodies which constitute the universal whole, of which 
it forms so trivial, we had almost said so contemptible, a part. 
And even sppgpsing that we regard the earth as an isolated 
body, tp bf investigated without reference to any oihfer portion 
of twgjreat system of worlds, to how small an extent have the 
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researches of man, whether prosecuted with a view to profit or 
to science, laid opento4)im its tnternal structure, or placed hiii| 
in a condition to determine with certainty the eleadAlt^ m 
which even its surface is composed. In this utter impoieibilitY 
of connecting our geolog^ical investigations in any manner with 
the system of the universe, and in the equal impossibility, of 
scrutinizing, in a ^mpl^te and satisfactory mann'^f ^ the mys- 
teries of tne globe whic^i we inhabit, we must be content to 
forego* all general theories, as the mere fictions of aheat^ 
imagination, and to apply ourselves to the study of those few 
facts which are really within our reach, and to the elucidation 
of some partial views of the changes which this our earth has 
obviously undergone, in that small portion of its crust which 
W^^ave it in our power to explore. 

That vatious phenomena, exhibited by the more superficial 
strata of the Earth, afford ample evidence of certain changes 
having been effected in it since its original formation, is a pro- 
position in which all coincide ; but the mohient we proceea to 
inquire into the causes by which these modifications have been 
produced, the concord ceases, and, according to the class of 
geologists which we may chance to consult, the most opposite 
agents, fire or water, or ev^n a partial combination of these two 
incompatibles, are successively named to us by the disciples of 
the difterent schools. The Neptunian theory, or that which 
regards water as the general, if not the universal, cause of these 
changes, is that at present mast generally adopted ; its supporters, 
however, differ among themselves as to the mode in which their 
agent has been applied ; and are equally in dispute as to the 
number of applications requisite to account for many partial 
and anomalous appearances, Thus, while some conceive that 
the whole of the phenomena may be explained, by a single and 
gradual subsidence of the waters from the facjs of the earth, 
others contend that their disappearance must. have been sudden, 
4ind almost instantaneous. A third class has maintained^ that 
the waters having receded from a portion of the surface of the 
primitive globe, a universal deluge was subsequently produced, 
by the sinking of the land, thus left to a level below that of the 
seas, which consequently rushed into and filled the hewly-forme’d 
cayity, leaving dry the bed which they had occupied in janti- 
deluyan ages, and which now forms the habitable pifrtion of 
the earth's surface.. But one or two general deluges ate wholly 
insufiicient, ip the opinion of others, to explain a number of 
tacts, which, according to this class of geologists, can only be 
accounted for by repeated inundations. In the chalk basin df 
Paris, for instance, it is stated that no less than six successive 
idFuudatioiis can have taken place ; three of which mnit ttave • 
bean pi^eddcad by salt, and three by fresh wat^. Bf 
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regafdin|f coal as evidently af vegetable origin^ have considered 
each layer of that useful mineral as the. result of a deluge; a 
auppodition which would require no less than one hundred and 
tw^ty-ntwo successive inundations to account for the formation 
of the strata in the neighbourhood of Liege ! Speculators of this 
(5ast cxan/in fact, never be at a loss tq explain any appearance 
whatever, by ^ome of those ‘‘ thousand and ,pne revolutions or 
catastrophes, which can be so instantaneously* produced, by the 
mere touch of the encbanter^s wand,*' to use the word^i of a 
Freii^ geologist, M. Patrin, who was himself as bold a theorist 
as the rest ; witness his favourite doctrine, that the diamond is 
neilber more nor less than condensed and concentrated light, 
alid numermis other hallucinations of a character almost as 
absurd. ' 

It is time, however, that ive should take our leave.of theory, 
and come to facts. The most striking evidences of the modin- 
cations undergone by the crust of the earth, are furnished by 
the fossil remains <of o^anizcNi beings, both vegetable and 
animal. Of the former, it will be sufficient to observe, that but 
little is yet satisfactorily known. The mete fragments of trees 
(a* plants, crushed and mutilated as they are generally found, 
are quite insufficient to supply the data which are necessary to 
enable the botanist to determine, with accuracy, whether any 
of them can, with certainty, be referred* to families or groups 
not now known to exist. The animal remains are differently 
circumstanced. In the lower departments of animated Nature^ 
the fossil reliquisR of many genera and families are found, which 
are allowed, by universal consent, to now entirely extinct. 
The number of‘ lost species appears to be immense; of shells, 
for instance, 2776 different sorts have been found fossil ; only 
04 of which are now known to exist in a living state. As, how*- 
ever, we advance higher in the scale of organization, and ap- 
proach the more*' perfect animals, the num^r of those known to 
exist in both states increases considerably. But even here, we 
find an important discrepancy between the geographical posi- 
tions of the same animal, inhabirinT the surface of the earth, 
and buried beneath it. In the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia are found the bones of animals, the living analogues of 
which exist at present in India and in Africa. But by what 
moans. have the bones been transported to regions so remote, 
jfvenn those to which the animals are now confined ! VariouS ai:4 
the explanations which have been offered of this anomaly. It 
has been contended, that the bones have been cifnveyed from 
their itativo country by means of currents ; but it seems highly 
improbable, that the remains of Asiatic, of African, and of Eu;* 
/opean animaln should be thus heaped together in one 
It hf nipreoN^r, pief^y in strata, evidently deposited nom 
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water, that these remains are met with ; they are found also in 
fissures of rocks, through which water has never penetrated 
since the bones have remained in them. To account fof these 
instances, it has been conjectured that the bones have been the 
relics of the repasts of sgme carnivorous animals, to which the 
fissure has serVtd as a retreat ; the well-known cave*at 
dale, being reaclilj^*q noted as the den of a hyena. 'On thissufl'* 
positiop, the ddficulty is % no means diminished : either the con-* 
stitution of the Kirkdale hyena must have been so entirely 
different from that of Africa, as to enable it to exist in a elimfate 
totally dissimilar, in which ease its bones should bavo presented 
marks of a different organization, none of which are perceptible ; 
or the climate of thp north of England must have b^n so much 
wSTmer than it is at the present day, as to allow of the hyeitA 
existing in,1ft with the same ease it now in the south of 
Africa. The attempt to explain a^ay the dimcultie^, attendant 
on eitlior of these suppositions, may be left to their respective 
advocates, whose ingenuity and zeal have been already amply 
proved. 

To a third theory on the siibject, which has been recently ad- 
vocated with Uncommon indtn^try by Mr. John Hanking, we 
shall advert with somewhat more detail, as the work* dedicated 
to its illustration coht^in.s much discursive matter, of pecilliar 
interest to the student of the history, topography, and manners 
of the East, during the middle ages. It will, however, be seen 
that we regard the geological views maintained by him as 
equally open to objections with tho«e just alluded to, and as no 
less surrounded with difficulties, some of which appear to be 
insuperable. 

Martini, Btyrer, and other writers, historians rather than 
geologists, had advanced and supported an opinion which natu 
rally connected itself with the course of their {vevious studies, 
that the trojpical and .sufluthern animals, the boaes of which have 
t?o repeatedly occurred in the northern regions of Europe and 
Asia, had formed part of the contjucring armies of the Romans 
and Mongols, or bad been the relics of the combats between 
wild beasts, in which the former people especially delighted. 
The s^me views were entertained by ourillustrious’countrymait, 
Camdeit, who regarded the bones of elephants discovered iiti' 
Britain as belonging to those brought hither by the Emperor 
dlatidius. On tne»e hints Mr. Ranking has entered uport a 


* Bktorica) Hes<;arjches on th© Wars and Spores of the Mongols and Hoiii^s, 
in wld^h elephants and wild heastS were employed or slain. .4nd the rcmiiirkdlilf 
loefel arl’eemhdt of Wa^oiy with the remains of noth HhiitHih found ih Edldpdi 
add containing Liife ofi^eugbis Khan, At, A.o,Ae, By 

rastdent twa&ty years in Biadoostaa and {N With ” 

a map and ten plates, - n * 
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very extensive series of historical researches, and has collected 
tdgether, from every accessible^quarter^ the testimonies of his- 
torians in support of the employment of elephants in war, and 
of their exhioition, together with other animals brought from 
distant regions, for the amusement of the people under the do- 
minion Sf the Roman empire. By furnishing also a complete 
list of the places at which the remains of thpse exotic animals 
have been found, he endeavours to show the probability, in al- 
most every case, of their being the relics of those elephants 
which accompanied the armies, or of the wild beasts which pe- 
rished in the sanguinary combats of the amphitheatre. He- 
phants were first introduced into Italy by Pyrrhus ; they were 
subsequently employed in greater numbers by Hannibal ; and 
Mr. Ranking traces the route pursued by the latter, for*CBe 

S urpose of showing that, at about twen^ places, Tn and near 
le line of his march from the south of France into Italy, the 
bones of these immense animals have been found imbedded in 
the earth. These t.living masses were afterwards introduced 
into the composition of mose armies, which reduced, under the 
dominion of Kome, nearly the whole of Europe, to the conqu' st 
of the western parts of which, especially, the terror inspired by 
their unusual appearance must, m the first instance, have ma- 
terially contributed. It is, indeed, said by Polyscnus, though 
no allusion whatever is made to the circumstance by Caesar 
himself, that the hardy Britons, while defending the passage of 
the T aines against the conqueror of GauU were thrown into 
disorder only by the advance of an Armed and turreted elephant. 
In England, they were afterwards mwie use of in large num- 
bers, under the emperors Claudius and Sevenis ; they also ac- 
companied the armies which subdued Switzerland, France, and 
Germany, having been previously employed in Spain by Han- 
nibal, and in Greece immediately after the conquests of Alex- 
ander in the East 

As the Roman empire extended itself eastwards, and inn 
chided Egypt within the scope of its vast dominions, the faci- 
lities of acquiring elephants for the purposes of war or exhi- 
bition were, of course, considerably increased. Other exotic 
animals were* also more readily obtained ; and the numerical 
amount of Ithe supply became at length almost incredible. The 
brains of six hundred ostriches are said to have been served up 
to the monster Heliogabalus in one dish. Five hundred bears 
were killed in one day, in a combat with as many other wild 
animals frcun Africa. No less than one hundred^lions were on 
one occa^iO slain by the hand of Commodus in the amphi- 
theatre ; apd it is related, as a proof of the prpdence and mo« 
^deration of Hadrian, that it was only on his birth' dpy that k 
thousf^d wild beasts were annually slain in the sbpws. It 
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would be disgusting to dwell on the numeBons^ end nppimii^ 
exhaustless, authentioateii insdtances of these wanton atWMpitills* 
Sanguinary as man essentially is, in the Romans, the sftgan of 
destructiveness must have been developed to the &llett eatont* 
Bloodshed would seem to have been their .sole ocenpation ^4 
delight. While resting i^om the slaughter of their fellorW-*iniOn« 
it was their recreation* to witness the wholesale d^slmctimi rf 
other animals. Wars dhd sports indeed! The titles 
pear Captivating, but are they not altogether delusive t When 
applied to the history of Rome, can they have any other meaa^ 
ing than licensed murder and wanton barbarity 1 

It was not, however, merely at Rome that these spectacles of 
butchery werte exhibited. There, indeed, ftey shone in tibeir 
lullest spfendour ; but all the large cities of the empii^ wate 
partakeis.m the savage gratification. Every where threm^ottt 
the West, where Roman garrisons were stationed, amphi*' 
theatre were erected, and animals were exhilfited to 
slaughtered, either by the exettSd AtiW ofr their fellows, or by 
the hands of equally brutal men. Italy still abounds with the 
remains of these amphitheatres, which are also stated to be ex« 
tremely numerous in England. Taking these as the jpoint of 
departure, Mr. Raid^itig shows that almosl eveiy oolisMion of 
the bones of quadruneas, hitherto discovered, has been in the 
neighbourhood of these establishments, of which he gives a very 
complete list, illustrated by an enumeration of the fossil relm 
found in their vicinity. For so extensive a collection of fkcfii 
he is entitled to our thaiw ; but while we are convinced that 
by bis industrious inquiries he has furnished proofs amply sut- 
ficient to satisfy even the most sceptical, that animus were 
slaughtered by the Romans, in number ten, nay, a hundred- 
fold, exceeding the skeletons hitherto found, we cannot by any 
mean^ concur with him in referring the latter to the arigiu for 
which he so ingeniously contends. ^ * 

• To every theory which contemplates the fossil bones of quad- 
rupeds as the remains of animals co-existent with man, the 
forcible objection presents itself, that these skeletons are never 
accompanied by those of the human race. There exists no 
thentic account Of any portion of a human skeleton having ye^ 
been found in a fossil state, a circumstance which strongly fa» 
vouss the probability that man had not been created at thp 

S eriod when those catastrophes occurred which involved the 
estruction of so many other animals. It is a known foet, thaf 
humkn bones are not more perishable than those of horsCk, 
sitice, on the field of battle, and in the half promiscuous jpraritt 
p^aslonklly resorted to in its vicini^,^^they arc founiT Obmi* 
inin^edi|ogeti!ier at times very distant frpm those at wfef® 
fdl. But file bones^ of the *norse have repeAedljr' bain 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 10. 
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vered in a fossil state : ought we not. then, equally to meet 
with those of man, if he existed aj; the same time with the horse ! 
We know that the vestiges of a wound from an arrow, or a 
spear, have been said to bo visible on one of the bones of the 
elk, so repeatedly found in the peat-bogs of Ireland, and that 
this has been recently adduced as a pi;ooi of the activity of man 
during the existence of that animal at leas,J:. But even if we 
grant the fact, and admit the justice of the inference, it alters 
not in the least our general argument. The elk of Ireland does 
not fairly fall under the denomination of fossil, so generally ap- 
plied to it ; the causes which have engulphed it having evidently 
originated in the Tapid growTh of vegetable matter, which is 
still activelv proceeding in all such situations. That animal is 
never found deeply imbedded in the soil, and therefore can net 
be regarded as similarly situated with the elephant, w.!iose bones 
are discovered beneath one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
feet of marl. 

u 

The existence of undoubted human skeletons in a limestone 
rock, on the coast of Guadaloupe, may perhaps be objected to 
us ; but various circumstances are conclusive against the claim 
of these bones to any thing like the antiquity of fovsil remains, 
of the characters of which they are moreover destitute. Into 
these circumstances, our limits forbid us from entering, but the 
following extract from the paper in which Mr. Kmnig first made 
the fact known to the Royal Society, will show that, in the 
opinion of that gentleman, which has since received the decided 
sanction of M. Cuvier an<I all the leading geologists, no parallel 
can be imtituted between these skeletons and the fossil remains 
of mammiferous quadrupeds. 

All the circumstances under which the known depositions of bones occur, 
both in alluvial beds, and in ttc caverns and fissuies of fleetz limestone, tend 
to prove that the animal^ to which they bclon^^ed, met their fate in the very 
places where they npw lie buried. Hence it may be considered as an axiom, 
that man and other anipials, whose bones are not fopnd intermixed with them* 
did not co-exist in lime and place. — Phil, Trans, 1 art 1, 1814. * 

Another objection might be raised, from the existence of bones 
of the Asiatic elephant ju North America, a continent in which 
neither the testimony of historians, nor the evidence supplied 
by any vestigds now remaining, affords the slightest ground for 
the suspicion of the conquerors of the old world having ever 
gained a footing. By them, then, we should urge, the elejniants 
whose remains have been discovered could never have been in- 
troduced into the New World. This has also struck Mr. Ran- 
king as a weak point in the position he has taken up, and as he 
expresses a hope of being able, at a future period, to throw 
some light on the sulyect, we refrain for the present from 
pressing it. We alsif abstain from urging a considetsttion of 
the utmost weight*, deducible from the discovery of the fossil 
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remains of no less than twelve genera of mammiferons quadru- 
peds alone, which are i«)w universally regarded as extinqj. It 
is true that with the zoology of several extensive districts we 
are still but very imperfectly acquainted ; and it is just jfossible 
that some of these animals may still be found to exisjt on the 
surface of the globe. While a doubt remains on^the subject, 
the advantage of tivat dohbt we are willing to concede. 

Othqp objections suggest themselves, on the perusal of the 
catalogue of the animals exhibited at Rome. Although the 
greater number of those contained in the list supplied by Mr, 
Ranking, are now found in the fossil state, there are several, as 
the camel eopard, the ostrich, &c., no remains of which have yet 
occurred in any payt of Europe ; and it is particularly pro- 
vo^ig, that among t esc lost animals, should be included that 
one which islhe most interesting of tlie whole. If the skeleton 
of the onyx, so common at Rome as to be used for drawing car- 
riages, c«uld be recovered, it would materially assist us in veri- 

S the existemee, or explaining the true nature of the 
talked of, but probably fabulous, unicorn ; to which it 
appears to have approached more nearly than any other animal. 
We fear, however, that little elucidation of the subject can be 
anticipated from this source. Crocodiles also are enumerated 
in the list of animals exhibited at Rome, but the fossils of this 
genus could not possibly have been co-existent with the mam- 
miferous quadrupeds, whose relics are now discovered. With- 
out entering into any particular description of the different 
strata, it will be sufficient to state that no bones of the latter 
class of animals have a*t any period been found, except in 
formations of more recent origin than chalk, while, on the con- 
trary, the remains of crocodiles are invariably found imbedded 
in formations more ancient than the clialk itself. The croco- 
diles must, therefore, have been deposited in Iheir^resent posi- 
tion at a time far anterij^r to that at which the* other animals 
^wgre engulphed. 

In thus attempting to show the untenable nature of the po- 
sition, that the fossil bones now discovered are rcferribre to 
animals which have been brought together by the hand of man, 
we have combated no new theory. With the partiality of any 
living aiithor for the hypothetical progeny of his own brain, we 
have not interfered. Mr. Ranking does not claim the merit of 
a new discovery ; he Iwirely claims, what we are willing to allpw 
him to an extent far beyond that which he assumes for himself, 
the merit of furnishing data sufficiently extensive and authentic 
fo" the elucidation of the question. Ilis industry and research 
are entitled to our best tnanks, which we are most ready to 
tender to all who support their reasonings by^facts, v^hicb, 
without an energetic stimulus of some kind, would still r^mtain 
buried in obscurity. While from those who zealously ^exert 
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themBelyes to dfsplay the gpounds on whieh these theories rest 
we are sure to derive both infcT^matiooi and amusement. The 
arrariffement, in a novel form, of old and negflected materials, 
the placing them in a new light, and the clearing away of error 
and fiction, from disputed points, are tasks laborious to an 
author," but cannot fail at once to Instruct and gratify his 
readers. 

. As the leading object of this article has been to exhibit Fome 
of the hypotheses advanced for the purpose of exphdning the 
origin of the fossil remains of distant periods, if not, as Parkin- 
son terms them, of a former world, and as that portion of Mr. 
Ranking's Mmrk which refers to the West was amply sufficient 
to illustrate his views on the subject, we hftve hitherto scarcely 
alluded to that greater portion of it which regards the Ifiist. 
But our limits now warn us to he brief. We may, therefore only 
mention that the histories of Genghis Khan, of his successor, 
Kuhlai, and of the great conqueror of the East, Tamerlane, are 
adverted to at considerable length ; that the progress of thei con- 
quests, until thpy became masters of nearly the whole of Asia is 
carefully traced ; that excursive illustrations are given relative to 
the geographical position, topography, and manners of many of 
the countries and cities which successively fell beneath their 
yoke, from the works of Marco Polo, Rubniquis, and other neg- 
lected and partially rejected travellers ‘of the middle ages ; and 
lastly, that the employment of elephants in war and in the 
pomp of state, the extensive huntings in which whole armies 
were frequently employed, and the combats of animals con- 
ducted with all the magnificence of the East, are particularly 
noticed and described. Much, in fact, is contained in this de- 
partment of the wo k which, while it affords amusement to the 
general reader, will also contribute to the information of the 
historical anej topographical student. 


SOKNETS ON 8HAKSPEARE. 

No. 1. — Ab You it* 

•A leafy rustliTifp fills tbe sunny air. 

And the glad humming of the forest b e, 

o*er sweet wiid-flowers wakes her ndnstr^ltf , 

An the stream* s murmur, makes a mbsic rare, 

Boothing the hear', tillevery trace of care 
Fades like the furrow from a summer’ jea. 

Who would not lire in forests 7 Doth the paU 
Of purple and of gol i gleam half so bright 
As the blue sky and silver waterfall? 

Do ki.igs and courtiers in rich er ines dight, 

'Midst perfiimed chambers, feel the pure delight 
That the li^h fores' breesse here yields to all? « 
but Rosalind— with such a maid 
'Twere heaven to dwell beneath the greenwood shede. 

Bbrnaso WTwrvt, 



IMPROMPTU. 

[In Spain, whenever the king travels, and sojourns anywhere, ev^n for a 
single night, he allows the innkeeper, or proprietor of the house, if a private 
dwelling, where he hns so lodged, to suspend outside the house an iron chain. 
( which is universally donefmueh as over the gateways of our county 

gjols; and this mrks the kinffs^haiing honoured it with his presence. On 
first observing this, an JOiiglish traveller made an impromptu in*%)aiush, to the 
surprise of his hdlow Wtivellcrf^ia the Diligene(*, who were not accustomed to 
such tioldness from a stranger. The following is a correct English version of 
the Ihoufht it embodied.] 

When monarchs travel, as of late they’ve done, 

^J^hroughout the various realms that own their sway, 

A snutf-box, seal, or ring, they’re wont anon 
To givctetlicir hosts in token of their stay ; 

Far other boon, howe’er, this king bestows. 

As on he j^uruc> s tlirougU the land of Spain — 

J/Oi/ivos )m friends what othess*w'ould their^oe#, 

^Fii einblem of his rule !) — an Iron Chain. 

P. M, \V. 


LIBERALITY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE 
NATIVE MEDICAL INSTITUTION OF BENGAL. 

There arc two modes in which tlie Press exercises a salutary 
iiiflaeiice on the destinies of mankind: — by encouraging, with due 
praise, whatever is just, tirtuous, and benevolent: and, on the other 
hand, repressing, by censure, whatever appears injurious to the com- 
uton weal, and liostile to the greatest bappim'ss of the greatest 
number for the greatest leugt h oT time.” How much shall be devoted 
to praise and bow much to* blame does not depend upon the lionest 
and impartial public writer, but on the times in which he lives, and 
the events by winch he happens to be surrounded ; since he cannot 
alter the nature of things, but, if be discharge his duty faithfully, 
must eharacterisc them as he finds them. If, therefore, in our 
political disquisitions we have lately felt ours<‘lveg foo often called 
upon to raise the voice %)£ blame, we cannot 1ml lament it as a 
^ iTfiblic misfortune that existing circumstance's have assigned to us so 
painful a task ; and we rejoi«‘c that an op-f>ortunity is now afjorded 
us of showing that it is the aspect of the times, and not our own in- 
clination, wh.ich makes us so often pursue that cheerless cdurse. We 
have now the more agreeable duty of bestowing the jugt meed of 
praise oft luord Amherst and the otlier members of the Government 
of Berigal, for a series of measures which redound highly to their 
honour, as enabling t^ie Natives of India to enjoy the benefits of 
medical science,® a brief history of which will, we trust, be found 
interesting as well as useful. 

In the year 1822, at the close of Lord Hastings's administration, 
a sichool was founded at Calcutta by the Government, under his 
auspices, for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohantnedans ingiedl- 
cal knowledge. This new institution was first intrusted to the care 
, Orient€U Herald, VaC 10. C 
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of Dr. Jamieson, and, as this gentleman held scvcj al other situa- 
tions at the time, tlie appointment and ^lie discussions to which 
these ^pluralities gave rise, with other rircunistances which event iiully 
arose <uit of theni, excited much piihlic attention, and will not soon 
he forgotten in Bengal. If, amid tlie distraction iiecjcssarily at- 
tendant 'on so many different duties,, that gentleman was al»le to 
undertake anything of importance for piomoting the ohjects of th(' 
institution, his life unfortunately was not prolonged to carry his de- 
signs into (‘ffect. Tlie severe scrutiny exercised on tlio propriety of 
the first appointment may ]>erhaps have had a beneficial influence on 
the selection of his successor. However this may he, the ])reserit su- 
perintendent of the Nathm Medical iTistitutioii appears to he highly 
qualified for liis situation, and to he happily endowed with a 
sufficient quantity of industiy to turn his learning and his talenk' to 
the best account. At the la.?t annual examination of t2ic College of 
Fort William the Governor-General ohseiwed, “ The hninagement 
of the (Native Medical) institution Iiad been confided to tl,i(v/ealous 
and able superinteg/Llencc of Dr. Breton ; and that gentleman has 
already prepared, in the native languages, various essays and short 
treatises, calculated not only to promote the instniction (d’ the 
pupils under his charge, hut gradually to disseminate among the 
Natives of India a highly usedul knowledge of the principles of 
medical science.” We have the pleasure to add, that these works 
have fortunately reached our hands ; having hecn transmitted 
hy the author to the learned Dr. Gilchrist, who has committed them 
to us for public use. We here subjoin a list, cxplauatoiy of their cha- 
racter and contents : 

1* A Vocabulary of the Names of the different Parts of the Human Body, 
and of the I^edical and Technical Terms applied to them — in English, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, aud Ilinduwee. 

2. Tfindoostaiieo versions of the London Pharmacopoeia in both the Persian 
and Naguree characters, in two volumes. 

3. Treatise on Suspended Animation, from the Effects of Submersion, 
Ifanging, Noxious Air or Lightning, and the Means of Resuscitation ; in the 
Naguree character and in the Hiud<H)stanee hiuguarge. 

4. Substance of a Lecture on the Cholera Morbus, delivered to ilio Student.^ 
of the Native Medical Institution ; in the Naguree aud Persian characters and 
in the Biodoostanee language. 

6, Introductory Lecture on Anatomy ; in the same characters and language 
as the preceding. 

6. D<‘nionstrations of the Brain and its Appendages ; ahso in the same cha- 
racters and language. 

7. Essay on the Venom of Serpents ; in the same characters and language. 

6. Essay on Intermittent Fever ; in the same. 

9. Essay on Rheumatism ; in the same. « 

10. iSssay on Cataract ; in the same. 

11. Oil t|S#;f5truciure of the Eye ; in the same. 

12. Oh'^pfcology ; in the same. 

Id. of tlm Abdominal Viscera ; in the same 

14. DeihSlnstration of the Thoracic Viscera ; in the same. 

15. Essa^ on the Cholem Morbus ; in the ^ngalee language. 

These works, with three or fouf others ^hy the same author, are 
ndw before us ; and we cannot but express our great surprise, as wejl 
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ns satisfaction, that so much has boon done in so short a space of 
time. The whole have Ifeen litlnJgraplicd at the Govemment^lithC- 
gra])hie press at Galeiitla, by which means the various forms of the 
Nagiiroe, Persian, and Roman charactei's, according to the several 
languages of which they consist, have been executed with ^eat ac- 
curacy and beauty ; one of 4;hc latest improvements in tne art of 
printing having iliivs* fortunately stepped in to overconte one of the 
most serious obstacles to tfic ditfusiori of knowledge in the Native 
langua^s, for representing which on paper, lithography is admirably 
adapted. The leaiiied Orientalist to whom these works were 
sent from India having consigned them to us for public use, ac- 
<rompariied with various high testimonials of approbation, we think it a 
duty we owe to Dj*. Breton, as well as to his patrons, the Oovern- 
of Beiij^al, to lay them hefoi*c the British public i Dx% Gil- 
christ expre§i^cs hitnself in the following terms : 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir,— -T lic accompanying works, with a letter from the author, have just 
reached me from Irulia, an ! as their cont<3nts may proie highly useful to the 
British Indiati public, as well as profitable to their meritorious author, you 
are at liberty to lay those portions of either before your numerous retailers, 
which you may conceive will be most interesting to them all in both heini» 
spheres. You will also receive a Calcutta newspaper, containing the speech 
of Lord Amherst at the Animal Examination of the College of Fort William, 
which, amongst other things touches on the great services of Dr. Breton, who 
is, 1 perceive, among the sen^ar medical servants on the Bengal establishment, 
and highly esteemed there, not only for professional talents, but also as m 
excellent Orientalist, whose abililies and persevering efforts will yet render 
the Native Medical Institution, over which he - has for some years actively 
and honourably presided, so elRcir^d that it will soon become a blessing to 
many millions in our Eastern ei^pire ; provided his efforts be counten'inced and 
supported as cordially by the executive at home as he appears to have been 
patronised by the Bengal Government, from their conviction of the urgent ne- 
cessity for such an establislmiont. On this subject, a reference to Dn Breton's 
connniinicalion to me, and to the Judicious comments of the present Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, will make any farther detail from myself altogether 
superfluous on this occasion, except my merely adding tlial the medical and 
language departmont seem to liavc each been executed v^tfl competent skill 
and fidelity combined ; so mutlh so indeed, that I would sfrongly recommend 
•tift whole set of Dr. Breton’s faithful versions of his professional treatises as 
text and school books for all intended British Indian surgeons in future to 
study at their respective colleges, where Oriental instructors would sp^iedily 
be procumble, if a fair prospect of employment were once opened for them, 
without subjecting the Honourable Company to the smallest additional ex- 
pense* on that score, in any way w hatever. I presume their present Examining 
Physician , enjoys a salary more than commensurate wdlh the responsible but 
very easy duties he has to perfonn in that capacity ; it would therefore be no 
great sti4toh of industrious zeal on his part were he to qualify himself as an 
Eastern lijc^lst also, and grant the requisite certificates to candidates for me- 
dical appointments ^in India, previously to their actual nomination by the 
Directors. This office was originally conferred upon an old and able Bengal 
surgeon, who had retired perhai»s rather prematurely from the service I* con- 
sequence of bad health, and no doubt there may yet be others 
S'^rvjng and similarly situated who would gladly pejfform the unit^^WOf 
Examiner in local diseases and languages whenever a vacancy in post 
should happen, which, comparatively speaking, in its prersenfform (occupying 
one qr two hours only with ev#iry probationer out of sixty per axinuis) l^wmost 
a slaecure. 


C9 
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I have already attentively perused Dr. Breton’s essay on Cholera Morbus, 
and, if the others are all as well execuV^d, he cerjLuinly deserves whatever lu- 
crative situation his Honourable Masters can bestow upon him either at homo 
or abroad, if they really wish to reward able, old, and faithful servants accord- 
ing to (heir respective capacities or deserts. In my time, some forty year» 
ago, the cholera morbus, as a fatal epidemic, was liardly known, and 1 never 
encountered this formidable malady, in that predioment, but once, while 
marching acroiis the country from Bombay to Bengal in the month of »lanuary, 
when the weather was rather cold at night, contrav^ed with the heat from a 
cloudless sky all day. An elderly gentleman^ then old enough to have been 

, my father, was my colleague as attending Assistant Surgeon at tlier Detach- 
ment General Hospital, into which six or eight patients were brought in rapid 
succession, and the whole died of the very cholera which has since proved so 
fatal in various parts of Asia. The first patients were, of course, treated se- 
cundt^m artem, and every one of them slippctl through our hands, under even a 
cautious expulsion of the peccant matter from the viscera, which we then 
naturally enough conceived was the sole cause of thew disease ; but before this 
could be effected, the poor fellows were thus, legilimately enough, despafened 
to their long homes. I began to*get alarmed, and held a consiPi«diion with my 
reverend senior assistant, lest the Supei intending Surgeon might hear of the 
havoc committed by death or the doctors in the General Hospital, and we 
might be blamed not only for our imprudent silence but for our lA*,rieful pre- 
scriptions. t honestiy^told the old gentleman that we must think and act far 
ourselves in every subsequent case ; for to me it seemed clear we wer • wrong 
in practice, however right in the theoretical treatment of our late patients. 
Taking a hearty pinch of snuff, and casting a significant glance towards the 
unfortunate creature who had recently expired amidst excruciating evacuations, 
he said very coolly, “ Well, what would you advise? ” My reply was short, 
that we could not do worse than had been done, and it was possible we might at 
least have better luck were all the ordinary rules ,j!aid aside, and some remedies 
in the Bron'wonian style immediately tried. To this the grave doctor readily 
consented, and we desired the Native Assistants to put a quantity of finely 
powdered bark and cinnamon, with a due proportion of laudanum, into a bottle 
of Madeira wine, to shake the mixture Well, and the moment any person was 
sent to the Hospital he was to take a wine glas^sful of the medicine, to lie re- 
pealed every half hour, until one of ourselves could attend In person. This 
experiment was tried with the utmost success, for we never afterwards lost ano- 
ther man, and always had leisure enough to apply proper remedies, by having 
thus in the first instance preserved the vis vitce long enough for that purpose. 
Those who were affected had been generally exposed, as centinels or baa 9 ,r 
people, during the night, to the cold air or dews so common in the winter 
months of India ^ut what is very singular, I never again saw the cholera for 
the space of twenty' years afterwards, though foPmany seasons of late I find it 
has been a species of plague, traversing the whole Peninsula, and that K.y 
random recipe has very often acted as a charm in this terrific complaint, but 
whetbpr as an accidental specific or a nostrum of ours is more than I can as- 
sert. —I remtiin, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. B. Gilchrist. 

To this letter we are fortunately able to add the testimony of 
various individuals in India^ of learned Natives of the country as 
well as Europeans, whose names are a sufficient gulKrantejB fbat it is 
no ordinary merit which has secured such gchieral approBisii^m, In 
a lettfTi to Mr. Breton, from Rammohun Roy, ucknowledging a 
pres^^l^ his work, the illustrious Hindoo reformer, who has so 
lon^||iW labouring to turn his countrymen to a better faith, and is 
bis talents, his learning, and Ids virtues, 
thusu^es: c, - * 

h I will accept my best thanks fbr the valuable present of your 

^ Tuey are indeed full of instruction, and better calculated to ftunish 
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The VatiteswJfh useful knowledge than a// the t^foj ksl published in this country 
t)n abstruse subjects. • • 

The above is dated the 4th of May (18‘25) ; and in another let- 
ter, dated the 28th of September, the same practical philt^opher, 
who even here takes an .opportiinit y of expressin^y his opinion of 
these mystical notions, against wliich his whole life has been a 
continued struggle,>lius wntes concerning Dr. Breton*!? fabours : 

Ailiiiff as 1 have been, T have perused with great pleasure the tracts you 
kindly sent me; and while reading- them, I could not help an I ici paring the - 
blessings which these and similar publications arc calculated to bestow upon 
the Natives of this part oT Ihe globe ; since they contain real facts, es'ablished 
by experience, and not mere speculations, supported only by preiudice and 
opinion. 1 hope and pi ay that your exertions may be crowned with succes?*. 

Another Native of#len ruing and respectability, and wo believe an 
orthodox Hmdoo, Radliakant Dob, exjpresses similar sentiments on 
the subject, nhoiigh in a style somewhat more Oriental: 

I have (he says in a letter to Dr. Breton) attentively perused the work (on 
Cholftra),^and find the observations, symp oms, and remedies of the dreadM 
malady contained in it to be very wise, proper, bentficial, and efFeotual. 1 
shall introduce and recommend your advice and medicine both here and ia the 
interior, and the human lives which will thereby be saved will, I trust, be an 
ample reward for the trouble you' have taken, nnd the expense incurred in 
publishing and circulating the pamphlet gratuitously. 

Our European testimony is still more ample and conclusive. 
Capt. Macan, the Persi^p interpreter to the Commander-in-chief, a 
gentleman, whose acquirements in Oriental learning are acknow- 
ledged to be of a high order, observes, addressing Dr. Breton on the 
subject of his work : • 

None but Oriental scholars jcan properly apprecialo the difhoullles yon have 
encountered; and as you have got over the first step, which is always the 
most difficult, I sincerely hope you will go on. Hitherto we have been in- 
structing the Natives in their own erroneous system of philosophy, and patti- 
cuhiily astronomy, and it is only by doing in other branches of science what 
frou are doing in medicine, that we can hope to give them the light of truth. 

In order to place the merits of Dr. Breton on the most unex- 
ceptionable grounds, bymdding to the testimony 3f individuals that 
Bf public bodies, we give an extract of a letter from Capt. Ruddell, 
secretary to the College Council of Fort William, dated 2l8t of 
July last, addressed officially to Dr. Breton : • 

The College Council were so much pleased with your pamphlets presented 
to them, that they expressed wish to see the whole published and distributed 
throuyhq^ut the country, 

Ag9.in^ the highest of all professional authorities on the subject in 
Beng^;^ the Medical ^oard, caused the following official communi- 
catioit to he uigi^e through their secretary : 

To Peter Breton^ Esq.^ Superintendent qf the School for Nalitfe l^tors» 

Sir,— •A dverting to a letter from the military secrelaiy to 
containing an extract of the proceedings in the judicial deparlm^s^^raiil re- 
ference to a correspondence with the Uovernment of Bombay on of ^ 

education, f am directed by the Medical Board to that jr4ji wiU he 

pleased to send to this offing, at your earliest convenience, six > 

ad the different works composed by you for facilitating the fmwition^^l^. 
mescal and physical knowledge by goiir pupils, in order tluil wy may M 
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forwarded to Bombay. The Board cannot omit this opportunity of congratu- 
lating you on the usefulness of your labours, and the important advantages 
whicn'iseem likely to be derived from them by the medical branch of the 
service throughout the three presidencies. — I have, Ac. 

\ (Signed) J. Adam, 

Fort William Medical Board Office, Secretary, Medical Board. 

'’18th Aug. 1826. 

It would be a waste of time to adduce aivjr^ further evidence on 
this subject, though we have more in oiir possession ; but we cannot 
resist the inclination we feel to place on public record, to thi honour 
of Mr. Bayley, then chief secretary to the Government, and now a 
member or the Supreme Council of Bengal, the humane and liberal 
conduct of that gentleman during the period when the cholera morbus 
wa& raMg so dreadfully in Calcutta, in August and September 
last. We bear testimony to his virtues, when wc meet with such 
proofs of them as these, not^the less readily, though 'iJie was an ac- 
cessary, if not the principal, in bringing niin on our own heads, 
without even any just pretence for the wanton exercise of jjpwcr. 

When the terrible malady to which we have alluded was afflict- 
ing the unfortunate natives of Bengal, and many hundreds were 
falling victims to it daily in Calcutta, Mr. Bayley wrote to Dr. 
Breton the following note : 

My DEAR SiR,^It has occurred to me, that if your treatise oij Chojer^ in 
Bengalee were widely distributed in Calcutta and its neighbourhood just now, 
It would be useful. 

perhaps the best way would be to send nearly all the spare copies you have 
to Mr. C, Bafweil, at the Police Office, to-morrow ; thence they might be 
given to the Native Doctors employed under the police, to the Thanadars, 
and other Native officers *who can read Bengalee, and to the Native schools : 
^ new edition, to a considerable extent, might be struck off ; and if you will 
report the expense which may be incurred in doing so, either I will pay it 
myself, or ask Government to pay it. A few copies in Persian might also be 
usefully distributed from the Police Office. — Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. B. Bavley. ^ 

From this letter it is evident that to his influence and exertions 
ought to be attributed the following official communicatiop from the 
Government to the magistrates of Calcutta, dated the 1st of Sej^ . 
tember last, which passed through his department ; 

The '"temporary employment, with the sanction and concurrence of Dr. 
Breton, of twenty of his most experienced pupils, in those parts of the town 
where the sickness chiefly prevails, as well as the distribution of Dr. Breton’s 
treatise on ^he cure of the cholera, in the Native languages, appear to Govern- 
ment to be measures calculated to bo of great immediate advanlage"; and his 
jU>rdshm in council desires that you will communicate to Dr, Breton the sense 
which Government entertains of his prompt and ^.ealous cO-o>p^mttob wi'h 
you, 'and of his compliance '^ith your suggCvStions at a time when tn official 
referen^for formal sanction would Imve' involved seriodiii delay and incon- 

is stated in a letter from the magistrates of Calcutta, 
dated ai^e weeks afterwards, which, as a public we 

think of sufficient importance to be also given entire : 

To P. .preton. Esq. ^ 

Sir.— W e heg leave to inform you.,ha* the d^^crc^ase in the number of easel 
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of cholera in the town will now admit of the aid of your students being with- 
drawn, and request the favoiy of you tj) recal them. 

We cannot let this opportunity pass without rooording our appro^ioi^^ 
their conduct, and the great benefit derived from their skill and attention. 

Wc beg leave to enclose the copy of a paragraph [quoted above] ot a lett^ 
from the chief secretary to Goy^rmnent, expressive of the sentiments his Lord, 
ship in council entertains of llie^neasurcs adopted, in the deputation of your 
students ; and we return you •thanks for the hearty co-operatloit we have ex-' 
perienced from you pefsonallj^in averting the calamity with which the town 
was afflicted.*— We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

^ (Signed) C. R. Ban well, Chief Magistrate. 

Calcutta Police Office, W. C. Blaquibeb, Magistrate. 

18th Sept. 1825, 

Now what was the nature of the calamity which this Native Me- 
dical Institution contributed so essentially to avert ? It ^vaa a mor- 
talil^y which, according to the public papers, was caiTying off in the 
town of Cal^itta and its suburbs from/our to seven hundred hun^an, 
beings dai^ 1 Tlie great majority of these miserable victims were of 
course too indigent to procure the aid of the few European pby- 
sicians, even if they could possibly have attended to them ; ana the 
want of medical advice could therefore only be supplied by such 
an institution as this, for educa^g the Natives themselves, so as to 
bring the medical art within the reach of the body of the people. 
Can any thing more be necessary to prove its utility ? An institu- 
tion which, io a single week, had saved perhaps thousands from the 
grave ; which, as regaids the diffusion of science, Mr. Secretaiy 
Baylcy says, b another letter dated September 4th, speaking of 
Dr. Breton^s labours, “ had already done more than he could have' 
expected in nmny years,^* We wish therefore we could stop here, 
and conclude by ^aybg, that we feel confident an institution esta- 
blished by that liberal and enlightened ruler of India, the Marq^uis 
of Hastings, and so steadily supported by his successors, an institu- 
tion patronized by the rulers of India, and applauded by tlie people, 
containing at once the source of present blessings and the promise 
of great future improvement, would continue to Romish, and be 
maintained by the jomt Approbation of all, in fullliealth and vigour. 

But will it he credited that the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company — they who profess to entertain so^ tender 
a regard for the welfare of their Indian subjects, that they scmple 
to lei an Englishman settle among them, lest he should hurt the 
<< innocent Natives'^ — they who are unwilling to trust Iheto with a free 
prcjss, lqi|t it should operate upon them like ardent spirits on the 
red iftp America — ^and who profess to have the same regard for 

their bodily os for th?ir mental health, should, after havingsanctioned 
the suppressloif of all free discussion, now wish to suppress this Me* 
dical Scbeol for educatmg Native Doctors ? Will it be sa^J|^ oitlf 
rules for the human constitu^i are as unsuited to 
clothes are to their bodies ; or as the Briti^ Constitution 
political ^mnditionl That, in short, our piffet and%ur 
prove as hurtful to thent as our political nostnims ? — that iSe*lancet 
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aiid scalpel of the surgeon arc as dangerous in their hands as the 
pen and the press ? But whatever the reason of this new cnisadc 
£^^inst>*thc spread of knowledge in India, the fact is stated in the 
follomng letter from Dr. Breton, communicated to us by Dr. Gilchrist, 
with those already quoted, for publication : 

My 1)KAU Sir, — My friend, Mr. Roberts, of tho firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. wrote me-aciine time since that you had been- kind enough to notice, in fa- 
vourable terms, tho Native Medical Institution, lately esiablished in Calcutta, 
for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohammedans in medical knowledge. 

Of all the sciences studied by the Asiatics, that of anatomy and medicine, 
is the least understood and cultivated, and therefore in India jt is universally 
admitted that the Bri ish Clovernmont could not have esbd>lished an Institu- 
tion calculated to be of greater public benefit not only to the (tivil and 
Military branches of the service, but to the Natives generally, than the Native 
Medical Institution. 

You, who have been in India, are well aware of the acquirements of the 
Native medical practitioners. Their knowledge of anatomt'jf borders on 
nouentity, and their skill in physic m not far al^o^ e their anatomical know- 
ledge. What n blessing then it will be to the Natives generally, to have 
arao igst them tlieir own countrymen, educated on system to tlie mecHcal jiro- 
fessioii, and capable of s^lcvijiting human aflUction, which at present consigns 
lo a premature grave myriads of deceased inhabitants of our Eastern empdre. 

The Native students arc beginning to make themselves useful ; eight having 
been already posted to corps, and four are about to be altachei to two dispen- 
siries. now forming for the relief of the suffering Natives ; and, in theacr om- 
panyi'ig records, yq)u will observe a pleasing public testimony of the students* 
exertions in arresting* the progress of that dreadful scourge the cholera mor- 
bus, and I have no doubt that, in course of time; they "will prove a highly 
useful class of public servants of tho British Government in India. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged utility, and indeed necessity of the 
Native Medical Institution, the Honourablui Court of Directors have unfortu- 
nately, with a view to economy, order d its abolition ; but the Government of 
India, bound by their sa red duty to their Native subjects, have unanimously 
recommended in the strongest possiible terms its continuance, and the Insti- 
tution remains, pending, however, the result of the forcible remonstrance to the 
Honourable Court against its abolition. 

7*he late Commander-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget, it is reported, avowed 
his sentiments in council, that as there was a great deficiency of medical 
officers. Native dotdors l>ecame indispensably necessary to afford medical 
aid to the numerous ‘Vletachments from corps in the extensive dominions of 
India, and as it was not possible to procure them when required, it behoved*’ 
Government to establish some kind of institution from which capable Native 
doctors might on all occasions of exigency be obtained, and it rested with 
Government to consicler whether a better or more economical system could be 
devised than thqt wdiich existed in the school for Native doctors. His Ex- 
cellency further obseryerl, that without a due complement of medical staff, 
he could not, answmr for the efficiency of the Bengal army, a point of vital 
importance to the state. This occurred in April last, and fortunately the 
general voice being in favour of the institution as it stood, an uimnimWvote 
was given for its permanency. 

The expense of the school for Native doctors is not worthy of a thought, 
l)6ing in nothing in comparison with the benefits likely lo accrue from 

the instlMM* The latter is pleasingly adverted to by the Governor- 
General,4|h.pB speech to the College Council, and hailed by the Natives with 
gratitude. J. 9 

- The anate^cal pWes and works published from time to time, for the use 
of the Nj^Uvt Students, are printed at the Government Lithographic Press, at 
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no other expense to Covcmment than that of ink and paper. In short, while 
every measure is adopted to ^nsurc Ih^ utility of the school for Native doc- 
tors, rigifl economy is studied and observed ; and on the score of exii<iise the 
llonourable Court of Directors will never have reason to complain. Indeed 
the medical institution may bo said to be in unison with the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan colleges, ( sta])lislied for the dissciuinalion of general knowledge 
among the Natives of India, • 

I am, mv flcar Sir, , 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

• P. BeeTon. 

Superintend, of the Native Med. Instit. 

Calcutta, October 31, 1825. 

This article having already exteiuled to so great a length, we 
hasten to a conclusion, confident that such a case needs very little 
comment. For after the simple statement of the facts, we think 
th/i,C()urt of Directors will hardly venture to persevere in their 
efforts to suJ^vert this infant institutioiv Will it bo for a moment 
tolerated,! if this enlightened age and country, that they should sup- 
press almost the only institution yet established by the Bi^itish in 
India, f(fi* introducing among our Native sub jo jts useful and prac- 
tical Eiirojiean science? If the British public coij^ptenanoo this, 
instead of being any longer spoken of as an enlightened, a liberal 
or generous people, they deserve to be ranked below the veryGrothft 
and Vandals. For even these barbarians, if they had possessed 
.‘uiy Icaming, would have imparted it to the nations they oveiTan. 
It was the boast of the Romans to civilize the nations which they 
subdued ; hut if such a measure as this be carried into effect, no 
doubt will remain in the opinion of the world that the systematic 
policy of the British is to keep their subjects plunged in the most 
degrading ignorance. 

We would warn the Directors that if they bring such a stigma 
upon the national character, the time is fast approaching when it 
will he considered whether they shall have the power of doing so 
any longer. The sinister influences which lead to such meusurcs 
will he appreciated and provided against. It is^tfue that if a re- 
spectable body of Native physicians were created in India, these 
*night fill many subordinate offices, at a much more moderate 
charge, and render so large a body of European medical <»fficcTS 
uimecessaiy. Hence a certain diminution of the patronagc*of the 
Directors, who would no longer have the appointment ‘of so many of 
their friends from England. But if they venture, on such grounds, 
to put ill stop to the cultivation of useful science among the natives 
of Bclbgttl, and leave their Native subjects literally to “ perish, in 
millions, for lack of Ifnowledge,” by those dreadful scourges which 
afflict tropical fflimates, it will afford the strongest ground for 
stituting an inquiry whether a body influenced by such 
be any longer intrusted with the government of a vast em^p^, 
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, •Tis sweet to steal, abroad at gfcey of eve, 

When stars come thronging on the gazing eye, 

S\s Day’s pale whdels’ fast^fading traces leave 
To Hesper’s train the champaign of the sky ; 

And, seated by some streamlet rippli.ig by, 

Babbling, like Jove’s old oracle, its note. 

To stray with Fancy where Futurity 
Marshals her visions, bright as clouds that float 
Burning o’er vernal skies, on which fond poets doat. 

For then, unshackled by all meaner fears, 

The thoughts that, people thick our inmost soul, 

C^o crowding fprth, and wander to the spheres, 

Or seek the icy brightness of the pole ; 

Or touch on earth some more enchanting goal, 

The arras of beauty, or the trump of tame ; 

Or those delights which prouder minds control— 

The sweets of ^ower, that oft, we find, inflame 
Bouls dead tio weaker joys, and reckless of a name* 

The Future is the poor man^s heritage : 

Who builds his cot amidst its sunny bowers, 

And hopes to shun the pinching cares of age, 

Close sheltered from the winds and beating showers, 

Forgets the present want that fierce devours 
His strength ;to bear, and aptitude to bliss, 

And feasts on bounties of the unborn hours, 

Heedless that those to come must spring from this 
In which he circled is by fortunes all amiss. 

Yet will imagination cheat our cares. 

And gild the dawning scene with richest dies, 

So that the toiling wretch, as on ho fares, 

Sees, evei*; lovely lands before him rise ; 

And still o’erw helmed in present agonies. 

Looks onward for some turning in the way, 

In which the vision that before him flies 
"May overtaken be, or choose to stay, 

And glad his weary soul, and turn his night to day ! 

And I, I also gaze towards- the goal 
Which Fancy bids me hope may yet be won, 

Though the tenth hour has on my musings stole. 

As on him parablcd by Judah’s son, 

though hard labour’s heavy sands had nm 

f fly through all the day, was yet allowed 
overtake by diligence the sun, 

Ai^ mingle with the earlier toiling crowd, 

ike envious churls, bawled out their clamourg loud. 


Bion 





ON THE ^AW OF PRIMOGENOTM.*^ 

In times like the present, when want and ealamity are efery day 
becoming more and mor« prevalent among the great of the 
people, it seems to be th^ duty of every public writer^ ^ho can feel 
for mankind, honcsTly to yidicate what appear to him the causes of 
these #vils. The indispensable brevity of periodical composition 
must always, however, confine the writer of a public joumal to 
certain branches only of eveiy great subject at a time ; but perhaps 
there is little evil in this ; the lapse of a month brings him again 
before the public, with another part of his investigation, which, 
though merely the oontinuation of a former inquiry, can hardly fail, 
if pursued^dtli moderate judgment, to appear novel and agreeable. 
At least, imch is the persuasion udth* which we now and then enter 
repeatedly upon topics like the one before us, which, whatever their 
importUnce and utility may be, are much less calculated than many 
others that could be chosen, to be wrought^ up into fashionable 
essays. On these occasions, however, we waive liil considerations 
of fame or pleasur# content if by any means we can bb useful. 

The question at present to be determined is, whether it be for the 
good of the community that all the lands of the kingdom should 
belong to a few anstoosatical families, to the entire disinheriting of 
a vast raajoiity of mankind ; or that they should lawfully descend 
in equal portions from the father to all his children, ana thus, by 
degrees, oe equitably divided among the citizens of the state. By 
the laws of England, asrthoy stand at present, all the landed pro- 
pertf of the father descends, along with his rank and title, to the 
eldest son. Against the injustice, and the mischievous and despotic 
tendency of these laws, we now contend ; as it is principally from 
them that the poverty and enslaved condition of the majortty of the 
English people have, in our opinion, been derived# 

» A man without political rights is a slave, and undoubtedly the 
majority of Englishmen have no political rights. It is vain to talk 
of the right of petitioning ; while man has a tongue he will com- 
plain ; but, unless he can command the redress of his grievances, 
his complaining will prove of little benefit to poverty 

and misery of the people no proof is wanting ;!ite it is acjcnowledged, 
we Ijejieve, that more than one-fifth of the population has long been 
redu^d to the condition of paupei’s. Moreover, at this very mo- 
ment, tens of ^thousands of people are bordering on stai-vatioii, or 
actually dying for wint, and, if they survive, they must owe th^eir 
lives to the charity of their fellow-citia?ens. Were thes^iijEl^^ 

M i l , , 

* IMscdhrs de Mirakeau 9ur T^galitd das pttrhigas dans lea 
pc4ceae du Nouveau Projet de Iioi, de la Loi exirtatitl( et 
^mo, Paris, 1820. • ' ' ' ’ 
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occasioned by any convulsion or irregularity of nature, falling in its 
consequences ui)on all alikcj therehvoiild tlien be no room, at least 
on their account, to call in question the excellence of our institu- 
tions, But the famine that now ravages the countiy, passes cveiy 
moment hy full granaries and stately and rplentiful mansions, whose 
owners never experienced any other cmlyarrassuieut than that which 
arises from superfluity of riches. 

There are therefore imperfections somewhere in our laws.'. Dis- 
tress, overwhelming and almost universal, exists ; and it cannot have 
arisen from the minute division of landed property, or property of 
any kind, for never were there so many immense proprietors of 
land, so many unwieldly capitalists more wealthy than Cropsus, so 
many princely hankers and merchants, so many well-paid bishops, 
priests and deacons, so many rich generals, admirals, ^.pensioners, 
placemen. Here, then, great estates and great poverty exist to- 
gether : the law of primogeniture, if it does not causc^ does not, at 
«nll events, prevent almost national pauperism. Seeing that this is 
the case, it appears leather surprising that a worthy Baronet, one of 
the most popular friends of the people, a politician of long standing, 
and a man of ability likewise, should, in a lafb speech in Parlia- 
ment, have given it as his opinion that it was the so much carped^at 
law of primogeniture that kept up the wealth of the country’^ 
Keep up the wealth of the countiy, indee^! Yes, this so much 
carped-at law does certainly keep up the wealth of the countiy— 
for it keeps it entirely out of the reach of the majority. But let us 
not anticipate. On subjects of this kiud, which have generally been 
regarded as legal questions, it is customary, wc believe, to imagine 
that none hut lawyers are qualified to write. In our opinion, how- 
ever, they, of all men, are the least qualified: versed in the bistoiy 
of particular cases and precedents, and habituated to the forms of 
existing institutions, it is but seldom that they look so far as the 
first principles of legislation, and examine the reasons of laws. Yet, 
in speaking of the .prerogative of primogeniture, it is necessary to 
undei’stand, not what has, at various periods, appeared just and poli- 
tic to certain legislators, but %vhat really is so. 

Plato,^in his Republic, undertook to prove that what is just is po- 
litic. Whether.it be so or not, it will ahvays, we think, make rather 
against the character of a law to know that, whatever else it may 
he, it is utterly and radically unjust. In this predicament the law 
of primogeniture stands. For, upon the supposition that the father 
has a right to bestow his property as he please.^, and that it is for 
the good of society that great families should he founded and pre- 
served, alKthe estate, of the father descends after his death to his 
flrsfH>ori It is clear from this that the prerogative of the 
eldest scii b erected upon two fallacies ; because it may be incon- 
-testihly first, the father neither has, nor ought to have, 

the righ^ afhitiaril^ of his wealth; and, secondly, that if 
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ho had, the existence of ^eat families, in favour of which alone 
primogeniture is maintained, is an evil that ought not to be tolerated 
in a free state. ® 

Whh respect to the father’s right: philosophers have very clearly 
developed the manner ii^ whicih the right of property is created ; 
the savage inserts a sharp stone into a stick, and thus by Ris labour 
creates a new forn^ which from that moment is his pibperty. Prior 
to thi^ the materials were*free. With this axe he fells trees, shapes 
them,^and erects himself a hut, which likewise becomes his own. 
He tames wild animals, and encloses a spot of ground to prevent 
their flight, and the animals and the ground become his propeity. 
But he does not labour alone ; Ms wife and his children share Ms 
toils, and enable him to support them : while he raises the hut, or 
fnhrms his enclosures, the sons range the forests for game, and the 
wife and daughters prepare it for food. When not thus em- 
ployed, they engage directly in his labours; some sharpen stakes, 
others jyeave the willows into the fences, others nm about for the 
materials, and cany poles and reeds to form ouroof the hut. When 
the work is completed, can the father rise up and say, — All these 
things are mine^^'i Grant that the infancy of the children is sup- 
ported by his sole labour ; old age and sickness and diseases come 
upon him ; he can no longer labour ; then are repaid the debts of 
infancy ; filial affection watches round his bed, provides him savoury 
and nourishing food, Sr leads his tottering footsteps to the sunny 
bank before the hut. Without children how could he avail him- 
self of his property? Who would assuage the miseries of age, or 
keep off, by watchful tenderrfess, the hand of death, for a time ? 
But having children, he is enabled, during manhood, to multiply , ten- 
fold, the property of the family; every hand increases it; cveiy eye 
watches over it. Should he, then, attempt, in the dotage of old age, 
to defraud his children of their shares, and bestow the common 
property upon some guest, brought by chance to his habitation, 
every clown of his neighbourhood would exclaim against Ms in- 
justice. They would do the same, were he to^call alibis family 
' round Ms death bed, and say to them — Children, it is very true 
that the sheep 1 hear bleating without in the cotes were caught 
and tamed by you all ; that you likewise lent your hand *lo raise 
these walls, and gathered the reeds that roof them, and shelter 
us from the rain ; that, in short, all we have iis the product of our 
joint labour ; nevertheless, as it is highly expedient that posterity 
shofild know such a man as ^ Muraho Jiirabo’ existed, I must now 
heatow on you a loaf a-piece, and turn you out of doors, that your 
elder brother ,*Mumbo, may remain here with his wife, and preserve 
the name and honours of the Jumbos to all eternity.” 4 

To know upon what principle the possession of wealth 
Should bfj regulated in a state, we ought consider howjre^ul^ 
now distribute them in case we were to tahe met fr<miiKaiiiift.1itv 
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of nature to form a new community. Supposing us acqiiaihted with 
th^ir minds and habiits, it is probable we should not select a drunk- 
ard and an adulterer to be Kin^, or President ; nor Weak-tninded, 
superstitious persons for our senators ; quite the reverse ; our chdicc 
would miijGfle out, for exalted stations, the loftiest intellects, and the 
most unblemished characters, and ser^rile arid mean employments 
would fall to* the lot of those to whom riaturo. should be found to 
have given low and imperfect minds. Biit in this distribution every 
thing should reim^td the individual, and nothing the family ; il being 
important to know what a man can do, hut not whose son he y. 
When a state, however, has been formed, as most states have, by ac- 
cident, and grown to unwieldy size and power in the course of ages, 
the laws enacted from time to time, to answer some immediate exi- 
gency, adhere most commonly to the body politic long after the 
circumstances which gave rise to them have ceased to ,, 'exist. By 
eveiy bad law there are some gainers, (there are, at least, some who 
reckon themselves such,) and these individuals, having an nitercht 
which is not that of the public, will always labour to promote the 
crafo by which they live/^ It is no wonder, therefore, that elder 
brothers, like political Cains, should approve of the law of primo- 
geniture, as it is to them a legal instmment by which they quietly 
possess theinselvcs of the rights of the younger. 

The principle, however, tipon wWch all public business is con- 
ducted in this cquntry— the jpreyaleiicc of a majority, would Quickly 
put an end to what Gibbon called emphatically ‘‘ the insolent pre- 
rogative of prijthogeniture,” for, were pll maukjnq to give tbeir suf- 
frages oh the question, the first-born, we suspect, would be greatly 
outvoted. In fact, it is this law that has fiimntmnhd the monar- 
chicdl principle” in Europe, and kept the great body of the people 
in the condition of aliens and strangers in their own country. The 
privileged orders, always directing the powers of government, con- 
trive successfully to mask their donxestic policy from the people, 
and hbandon a largo portion of their own clas^, the younger brothers, 
to conduct the brute forces of the populace in foreign wars, or, in - 
the shape of teachers, to stultify and enslave their understand’^ngs 
at homew If, by any miracle, a poor man rises to some commanding 
eminence in society, the privileged ranks are opened to him, and 
his energies, like, pihee of artillery taken in battle from the 
enemy, arc pointed agaihst the ranks from wherice he came, .As io 
younger brothers, bemb scions from the privileged tniifk, they^are 
planted in the great cnampalgh Of rank and honours, arid either 
shobt tip to a level with the patent teee,. pr quickly q^ither and die 
Id thi rihade of their pestilent neighbours. 

of primogeniture which creates and preserves an 
ber4ditlR®lstb(uacy,^ gi-oatest evil which pdlitickHnstitutibng 
^ -bate ay if y ^ could 

pdsfeib]^^^^|li|‘ rroiii an brder of men born evfeiy &Vour and 
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ad'i^ntage of fortune in their hands ? Oonault eommon experience, 
and observe the effects ef such an order of things upon the privi*- 
leged, and upon the despoiled : in the former, the first tiling . it 
does is, to destroy industiy and the virtues whick spring ^ifom it ; 
in the latter, it entirely effaces the stamp of independeiace, and de- 
bases the mind, in some ins|ances so far as to make it emit in Its 
own degindation. /riie d)est type of a state that* cherishes m 
aristocracy in its bosom, ifCa large family m which one child usurps 
the wlff)le favour of the parents : on a different scale the s^m0 
effects exactly lake place in each ; the favourite, ^}rotected against 
labour and the irksome and dangerous vicissitudes of life, is in- 
dulged with splendid toys, and furnished with all the means of sa- 
tisjfying his capricious appetites. The other children, having no 
road to enjoyment, except through the gracious smiles of th^ do- 
mestic dariyg, and being actuated na less thah he by the thirst Of 
pleasure, inmicdiately have recourse to cringing and hypocrisy, pVo- 
tciid extraordinary anxiety for his gratification, and eagerly pro- 
vide him with delights, in the hope that they m^y, by this means, be 
allowed to share them with him. Let any parent who is in doUbt 
about this bestow a course of exclusivo favours on one of htO child- 
ren only, and observe the distijuitioii it will create for that one, and 
the meanness and adulation it will cai^e in the othei^. The stijtrdy 
brother, who would pitiviously have struck him for the least provo- 
cation, now grows humhJe and submissive, obeys his beck and call^ 
and fears to look amiss lest it should deprive him of his share of 
the pleasures which the caprice of the favourite may withhold from 
him altogether. On the other hand, the possessor of the parent^* 
distinctions seems to grow teller with conceit, tosses up his head, 
walks about in, a stately pace, runs now here, now there, seeming to 
be quite delighted to put his retinue into the most humiliating \mii- 
tion, to gratify his pride and love of power. It is tide that any 
sudden suspension of the exclusive smiles of the parent restores the 
little urchins to their original equality, and, perhaps, procures the 
favourite a severe beatiiig or two, in revenge far ttie degradation he 
mflicted during his good fortune ; but this superiority continuing, 
or often repeated, would essentially corrupt tlic favourite, and de- 
base his brethren. • 


The gross and palpable favouritism which d]^uld prompt a fa- 
ther to feqd his eldest son on white breadi the youi^er on 
brown^ ^or lead hjm to convert the latter intojbhe personal attVndanis 
of the former, would be abominated and debried by all mankind. 
Yet this, would be by* no a more unjust proceeding Utau is 

now authorized* and practised Uader the law of primogeiiitti^ail 
which, in reality, confers the hereditary wealth of the faini}yj^ iS(| 
son, and employs the rest in the church, the army* or 
satellites tp defend and preseiwfe him in the jw^sessioa of ^ 

But although it may perhaps be allowed that the tiglft i 
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born is not founded in nature or in justice, but it may still be urged 
that it is a useful fiction, or, at least, one which has appeared such to 
the gi%at majority of mankind* Nobody can deny that when once the 
world begins to patronize any particular piece of folly, it generally 
continues its patronage insetMa seculorum^ and, being judge of its 
-own conduct, calls this proceeding, wigdbm. But in regard to pri- 
mogeniture j -the opinions of the majority hav^ been nearly always 
heretical. Among the Jews the eldest *son inherited only a double 
portion ; at Athens all the sons obtained equal portions, the 

daughters were left dependent on their brothers ; the Homan laws 
originally made no distinction between the sexes, sons and daught ers 
inheriting an equal share. In Mohammedan countries, the ])aternal 
estate descends in even portions to all the sons ; as it also does in 
Hindoostan. The laws of Japan differ from aR others in respect to 
succession, no child inheriting in that country except -those of the 
wife bestowed by the emperor. Among the benefits conferred on 
France by the Revolution, the abolition of the law of primogeniture 
was not the least, it removed the greatest stain of barbarism 
from her code, and restored that equality among brothers, which 
the abolition of feudality had established among the citizens in 
general. 

As the Constituent Assembly contained, when this question w^as 
agitated, a number of lawyers attached to the old maxims of juris- 
prudence, Mirabeau introduced into the speech he prepared for the 
occasion, the title of which we have quoted at the commencement of 
this article (but which he never lived to pronounce), sharp invectives 
against the imperfections of ancient Taw : full of the daring spirit of 
the times, his eloquence always scemied to burst from him, like the 
strains of the Delphian priestess, in involuntary inspiration ; hut in 
speaking against the law of primogeniture, death, then fast ap- 
proaching him, appeared like a whirlwind to drift away all the 
chaff of declamation from his periods, leaving nothing remaining but 
the pure grains of truth. 

This speech, which will bear to be compared with some of 
best orations of Cicero, was read to the Assembly by M. Talley- 
rand, then bishop of Autun. Before commencing it, he informed 
his hearers that he went the day before to the house of Mirabeau, 
then on his ddath-bed ; crowds of admirers or friends thronged the 
rooms ; sadness was on all their countenances. The orator only 
was calm and cheerful. During the inteiTicw, Mirabeau, who re- 
gretted that he should not be present at the ^debate on the law of 
piim6gep|ture, delivered into his hands the speech be had prepared 
It was his last labour, and his best ; the reading 
i^^pequently interrupted by the enthusiastic applause of tte 
hjear^ti^ the splendid and forcible reasoning it contained had 
undoujy^lsly much influence on the decision to which tha^Assembly 
shortly ■4lbrwar®i came. 
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To give any thing like an analysis of this speech womld carry m 
into too great length, fortit embr§,ces a large held,* and is remirk- 
able for the closeness of its style. As on other oceasiaiiB^ W# must* 
confine ourselves to a few remarks and extracts ; Jtmt we sllltll an-* 
deavour, in the latter, to select such as ar^p likely to do most honout 
to tlic memory of Mirabead, and draw the attention of the reader to 
a speech which cannot be too assiduously studied. In qifoting such 
a writer, we shall i^figiously abstain from all attempts at translia-^ 
tioji ; qjoquencc, as well as poetiy, appearing in a foreign language 
much more awkward and clumsy than a Turk or a Hindoo would 
look in the costume of Paris or Loudon. Much must, of course, he 
passed over in silence. Indeed, as a great part of the speech turns 
on free gifts and testaments, a branch of the subject which we 
avoid touching upoik at present, this might very well be done, 
without breaking the connection of his,argumenta against the right 
of j)rimogemturc ; but we can cite hut a small number even of 
these. 

The jtf'abs, wc know, are accustomed to speak^of the times before 
Mohammed, as their ‘‘ days of ignorance and the French of 17^1 
judged in a like mannei’ of the period preceding the Revolution : 

Dans Ics sii'^cles de tene’.ires (says Mirabeau), ces Io|b (lomaines) ont 
notre seule lurniere ; mats dnns lui si^cle de luml^res, les ancien fiambPaux 
pHlissent ; ils ne servent qu* crabarrasser lavue, ou m^me & retarder nos 
pas dans la route de la v6rit6. 

Of all the laws of antiquity relating to succession, those of Romp/ 
which appeared to Miraheau so exceptionable, approached most 
nearly the equality of nature : ^11 the children inherited equal por*- 
tions, without distinction of sex or age ; hut as the law ordained 
that property should not pass by marriage from one family to an 
other, the children of a daughter could not succeed to her property, 
which returned at her death to the family from which she sprung. 
Expeiicnce afterwards taught the Romans that the allowing women 
to inherit introduced pernicious luxury and disorder ^in to the state ; 
and a law proposed by Quintus Voconius, the tribune, and thence 
galled the Voconian Law, made it illegal to constitute a woman 
heir, whether married or unmarried. This law was advocated with 
great vehemence by Cato the Censor, at the age of seventy-fii»e. It 
is important not to mistake the spirit of the Voconian law : it was 
really intended to repress luxury, and not v^tonly to deprive 
women of their rights ; for, while they were excluded by it from the 
succ^ion to large estates, they might inherit possessions not in- 
chided in the first census. To encourage marriage, Augustus 
partly removed ^the prohibitioiis of this law, making it legal* for, 
women to succeed in virtue of their husbands’ will, and, 
they had three children, they might inherit the estate of e 
who should name them as his heir. By the time of 
Voconian j^w^was nearly a dead letter: and Justiniajiy 
it altogether. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol* l8. D 
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The ofator then advisee to abandon entirely all deference for 
fbftner laws, and in regulating th^ possessions and determining the 
rl|(hts of a great people, to look solely to reason and nature. 

Or, Messieurs (he continues), qiie nous dit cette nature, dans la mati^r© 
ipie nous discutons 7 Si ell© a ^tabli d’homme k homuie, & plus fort© 

raison de«fiere a ft^re ; et cette ^galit^ cu re Igu eiifans d’une inline famille ne 
doi^ elle pas/tre mieux reconime encore, et^plus respects© par ceux qui leur 
out donne la naissdnc© 7 * ^ 

Society acknowledges fully the right *of children to succeed to 
their fathers, but it has hitherto neglected in most cases t6* decree 
ti^t all shall succeed to equal portions. But, 

Cette lai social©, qui fait succMer les enfans aux p^res dans la prepricte 
des Mens domestiques. doit se inontrer dans loute sa pureie, qiiand le chef de 
famille meurt db intestat. Alors les enfans qui sucef'dent partagent selon les 
lois de la nature, moins quo la societe ne jouc ici de mai fitre, cn rom- 

pant k leitt fgard la loi iaviolaMe de I’egalite. Mais il i.e suffit pas d ’avoir 
fait disparaitre de notre co c reste impur des lois feodola'^ qui, dans les 
enfans d’un m''me poie, cr^aient quelqnelois, eti d^pit cle lui,'un liche et de 
pauvres, un protccleur hautaia ct d'ol scars su' ordonacs ; It is coriuptiices, 
qui semaient des hai es, la on la irntuie avoir crf‘e hi fraternity, et qui deve- 
no^nt complices de inule dysordres. si pourtant il u’estplus vr i de dire qu* 
elles les faisaient na'Jtre. 11 ne suffit pas d*a\oir dytruit jusqu’ au dernier 
vestige de ces lois funestes ; il fuut prevenir par do sages statuts les passions 
avengles, qui n’auraient pas des etfets moips pern! deux que ces lois mPmes ; 
il faut empycher ralteration qu* elles apportent insensiblement dans Tordre 
civil. 

The entire disregard of justice oftentimes manifested by testa- 
tors, is but too well known. Services of the most infamous kind, as 
well AS the smaller delinquencies of cringing and flattery, too fre- 
quently pur<ihase the succession to ^property, to the iujuiy of the 
natural heirs. Even where the secret obligations of guilt exist not, 
old m6u are subject to be capricious in their preferences, and some- 
titnes bequeath immense wealth to individuals on the strength of 
irtipreiffiions made upon them instantaneously by a fortunate phy- 
siognomy, or by engaging maiiiierB. It is clear that such testaments 
ought not to b^ respected by the laws, which being the nearest ap- 
proach to pure r^aon should by no means, be made subsement to 
the most irrhtional vagaries of individuals. ^ 

edmbfen de ces actes, signifies aux vivans par les morts, ou la folie semhle 
disputef & la passion ; od Ic testateur fait de telles dispositions de sa fortune, 
qu* il n'efit de son vivant en faire coufiance d personne ; des dispositions 
telles, en un iilpl;, q,q!|J a ,en besoip pour se les permettre de so dytacher cn- 
tierqment de sa m^on$ et de penser que le tombeau serait son abri contie le 
ridicule et les reprdoh^sl 

Tlife right of primogeniture, as it now exists in Europe," aro 5 yB out 
of fciidal which it was perfectly congruous. Never- 

It did not cimc intd ‘vOguc siiitiltahfeously with the pos- 
8®!^^# fibfs^ for ufider the fiht twb races of French kings both 
Succeeded equally even to feudal possessions, 
may by itjMIly infeed fi^m a law of Edward the Ctmfessort « 

'quis itMalaiil ubicrit^ liberi ejus succedhht in It wtS 

after *thig Capet family ascended the throjje of France that the 
great fei^dal proprietors, hdVing united together te oast off the 
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yokfe of royal authority, established the right of tiiiii 

all the power of the fathfir Tuight*remain united iu tfia hiAlids i>f oiaa 
man, the better to resist the encroachments of rfegal 5^0 

eldest son being the most early adapted to undergO tl^ fitttfues of 
war, and to feel the spur of ambition, was theref 0 i*e chose)) to be 
the representative of the father ; and the whole dou^aln of tho 
family devolved to bhn, wifh an injunction to provide for his youngef 
brothers so far as to enable *them to live respectsably. This we dud 
recorded as a law enacted by GeofFry, Count of Britanny, in 1185: 

Majorcs natu integrum dominium obtineant, ct junioribus, pro 
posse suo provideunt dc necessariis, ut honeste vivcrent When 
the right of primogeniture was once established among the nobles, 
who are generally allowed to coin ideas and fashioite for those be- 
low them, it was not to be expected that the commoners would long 
remain behirij them in the career of absurdity and injustice. Ac- 
cordingly, the eldest son of a clown very quickly acquired the right 
to rob hi^ brothers and sisters as completely as the son of a lord, 
and believed that, by the exercise of this piece of^natural plunder, 
he was approaching the condition of his betters. As to daughters, 
they were accounted for next to nothing by the feudal institutions, 
which, on their account, ran riot in evety possible absurdity, or- 
daining one thing in this province, another in thai ; now securing 
them a small portion, now granting them nothing. So that during 
the glorious times of cliivtBry, when a princely beauty had perhaps 
a hundred knights ready to break a lance in her honour, she might 
not possess sufficient property to funiish the palfrey that canied her 
to the tournament, or to provide herself with a veil to shade her 
cheek from the sun. All she could demand was no more than a 
simple chapeau de rose^ having which she was portioned for life, 
^Tis true there were nunneries, and to these the toasts and beauties 
of chivalrous periods betook themselves, so soon as time had begun 
to make havoc with their features ; for the honest knights of those 
days were no less given to look to the main chance titan the knights 
of our times ; and if they*broke each otheris skulls to prove the 
virtue and loveliness of their mistresses, they likewise took good 
care to leave those lovely creatures very little besides their beauty 
that they could call their own. Such having been the wisdom of 
onr ancestors, and the gallantry of chivalric days^ it must be owned 
that we have degenerated sadly now, when, at aU isvents, a lady re- 
ceives a poriion suited to her rank, and is not left quite dependent 
on the ckprice of her brother. 

Those glorious c^wnings of the revolution which dispersed the 
darkness that hud so long obscured the laws of France, must, 
dbubtedly, have been viewed by d man like Mirabeau with the | 
enthusiastic delight. The barbarous curtain of chivalry ww|x 
dratfti from the uutibnal character, men stood up in a pfoud 
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elaiined aiid won the honours and distinctions to which their virtues 
and tl^eir talents entitled them, and trampled under their feet the 
hateful dstetinction of noble and commoner, originating in ignorance 
hud ba\*barism, and fitted only to degrade and enslave the great ma- 
jority of mankind. In the speech before us, the great orator of the 
revolution exults over the ruins of tb^ tcudal system, a monstrous 
edifice, which his own eloquence had greatly contributed to destroy. 

concours de la loi et de 1* opinion a d6tmit chez nous cette preponder- 
ance g6n6rale que les noras et les titres se sont arrogfie trop long-t%inps. II 
a fait disparaltre ce pouvoir magique qu' un certain arrangement de- lettres 
alphabetiques excreait jadis parmi nous. Ce respect, cette admiration pour 
des chime^res a fui devant la dignite de rhommo et du citoyen. Or, je ne sais 
rien de mieux, pour faire repousser dcs rcyetons a cette vanite ensevelie, que 
de laisser subsister des usages testamentaires que la favorisent, de cultiver en 
quelque softe par les lois cette fond trop fertile d*ini‘gaUti6 dans les fortunes. 
11 fCy a pins d'aints^ plv^ de privilvgics dans la grande JamiUe nationale ; 
il n*enjdut plus dans les petitei families qui la composent. 

The blessings which the Revolution conferred upon France have 
always appeared to the Bourbons as so many conquestsa achieved 
over their family greatness ; and, whatever concessions they may 
have thought it necessaiy to make since their restoration to the 
spirit of the times, it is evident, from many symptoms, that their se- 
cret intention is to replunge the French into all the superstition and 
national slaveiy, from which they emerged by their courage and 
capacity. On the 10th of February last^ one of the Ministers of 
Charles X. (the dock-master of Mohammed All) presented to the 
Chamber of Peers the project of a law for restoring the right of 
primogeniture ; and in a speech, which, together with the law itself, 
is now before us, attempted to stultify the understandings of the 
peers by various ingenious sophisms, calculated to lead into the be- 
lief that the equal partition of estates would in the end annihilate 
all the advantages of landed property, and reduce the whole body 
of the people to a miserable rabble. That these sophisms have 
already thiouji their roots across the Channel, and taken ground in 
this country, must conclude from the^words of the distinguished 
Baronet, previously quoted, for, in this instance, the popular 
Bnglish senator has undeniably imported his notions from France. 
However, the right of primogeniture, although it does happen to 
appear so just and admirable to this gi’eat Reformer, is likely to 
have fewer advocates in future. Even the speech of the ‘‘ Garde- 
des-Scemix," which convinced ihe member for Westminster, and 
many other elder brothers, of the excellence of this law, will, we 
suspect, have a contrary effect upon the generality of readei-s. The 
Fiench orator, iipagining perhaps that he was wijlding an Achilles 

m argument, insisted chiefly, in support of bis motion, upon the 
t^dhney<fof primogenitare to uphold the “ monarchical piinciple^^ J 
Could h!e have quite hidden that idea from the minds of his hcarewf, 
perhaps the 1^ might have passed ; hut in making it the basi# of' 
hissappeal, it was really like saying, Keep your doors open all 
night •as it affords the gi*eatest possible Acility for the entrance of 
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those who will ease you of the wealth your industry might accumu^ 
late/^ So successful, iifdeed, is •this gentleman in proving JhO re- 
verse of what he intended, that we recommend his speech to the 
perusal of our readers, as a more striking document in favotrt- of the 
equal partition of estates than even the splendid discourse pf Mira- 
beau himself ; for it is an example of the utter inefficacy of the best 
reasonings which tho whole French Government could marshal in the 
course of years against the rights of man. 


THB LAMElti FOR THE CH>. 

£1 Campeador ! £1 Campeador ! 

NeveS* was sound to he turbanM Moor 
Like that of his trumpe|*B tone,-— 

It wither’d the strength of Moslem war 
If the blast but bore it from afar ; 

Alas I for its voice is gone I 

If on proud Cordova's high walls 
To the silent steeUclad sentinels 
Came but a distant hum, 

Each held his breath, and fear’d to hear 
The Cid and his knights in full career ; 

Alas ! for that sound 1$ dumb t 

And then^throughout the paynym land, 
When the watchers took their anxious stand 
Upon the mountain’s brow. 

They stood by the beacons day and night 
With torches ever burning bright ; — 

Alas I thpy may quench them now 1 

The Moslem maid who turn’d her eyes 
To her false Prophet’s paradise, 

For the you^h who fought afar, 

Against the Cid, by Ebro’s tide, 

Or Guadalquiver’s grassy side. 

Need fear no more the war. 

They may^ fling the Moorish banners wide— 
The sacred flags — their faith and pride— 
Which, when Ruy Diaz came, 

They hid, as if each silken fol I, 

Heavy and stiif with gems and gold, 

Would bum in his glance of flan^, 

El Campeador ! El Cmnpeadof I 
From Ronceval to the Ebro’s shore 
There *s a voice of woe in the land— 
Wheif will there live so true a kbi^ht, 
i6o kind in piHEtce, so braVe in ffglit. 

So stroitg of heart and hand t ; 

Yet even in death, brave Cavalier, 

Thy country’s glory thou shalt share. 

For when our banner’d line 
Fix for the charge the lance in rest, • 

One hope, one wish, shall fire each breast 
To win renown like thine. 
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tHOUraTS OW A RESIDENT IN INDIA ON THE CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF THAT CODNTRY. 

One of the greatest difficulties attending our periodical labours 
is that of ohtaiiung from the country, tb the improvement of which 
our hopes and efforts arc constantly directed, s&!ii materials of dis- 
cussion as are to be procured from every other quarter of th<t,globe 
in which any freedom of publication exists. This difficulty is, how- 
ever, every now and then surmounted^^y the valuable communications 
of those private friends who still refiin a lively recollection of the 
benefit produced by the Indian Press in the days of its short-lived 
freedom ; and who, untired in the pursuit of hqjnan good, continue 
to make us the medium of offering their thoughts to the world. 
We cannot too strongly impress our distant friends with the value 
of such communications, and the importance justly attached to them 
in England; or too earnestly invite their full, free, and frequent 
transmission of their 'iSentimef ts to us on all subjects connected with 
the actual state and the best means of improving the future condi- 
tion of the country in which their lot is cast. The good to he done 
to themselves as well as to others, by such means, must be obvious: 
and while they may repose their confidence in us with safety, they 
will have their reward in living to witness the beneficial effects of 
such of their suggestions as by being made public may be adopted, 
but if hidden in their own bosoms, may be lost for ever to the 
world. After this brief preliminary, ^ we offer the following as J^hc 
principal portion of a communication made to us from the very heart 
of India, by one whose long residence in Ihe country and superior 
intelligence entitle bis opinions to great respect. He says : 

People seem to imagine that there is something in Ilindoostan 
and Hindoos to distinguish them from all the rest of the world. 
It is true, indeed, that India is warmer than most other countries ; 
but its inhabitanti^, after all, are made of much the same kind of 
stuff as the other inhabitants of this globe — ‘ if we prick them do ^ 
they not bleed?— if we tickle them do they not laugh?" — and, it 
may be* added with more solemnity than the quotation would seem 
to imply, ‘ if we wrong them, shall they not revenge V Alas ! we 
have wronged them too deeply already — and the day of revenge, 
come when it may, will hot be undeserved. Do not mistake me, I 
am not preaching up or prognosticating deeds of blood — nolo the 
revenge of the Hindoo^ will be milder, but not ?;ess effectual ; when 
the day of struggle arrives thfey trill remain mute 8p?ctators of the 
co!]i^|^ eaad, heedless of our cries for assistance, will rather proffer 
it to enemies than to ns, in hopes of gaining by a change of 
masters what they cannot ejqpect fi-om a continuance of our rule, 
c It is said, indeed, ^hat our empire is one Of opinion : noihii% is more 
false— dt is not so, and shame it is to ns tha^ after hear a century's 
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sway it is not. Our empire is that of money. The forty thousand 
Europeans who hold thiS country give employment io perhape a 
million of Natives, but this is done so obviously by means taxes 
levied upon the whole mass, and the regular payment of eich in- 
dividuaFs stipend fluctuate^ so sensibly with the rise and fail of the 
Government credit, that the jirery sei*vants of the state are the first 
harbingers of our iij^lvencfy or downfal. If, by opimon,*any notion 
of our intellectual or moral*superiority be meant, that day has long 
gone that it has so, an unprejudiced mind may satisfy itself by 
attending to passing events and perusing the docamen& how so fre- 
quently laid before the public. ^ 

The only peculiarity calculated to influence the destiny of India 
was its remote situation as compared with the rest of the world* 
It is with nations as with individuals, place them in seclusion and 
they inevitaljy contract notions of theiif own infiillibility and absurd 
theories of one kind or another that totally unfit them for commerce 
with soc^ty. India was so placed. Her distance was too great 
from those parts of the world which had benefited by mutual colli-^ 
sion to allow her to participate in the general improvement. She 
retained her antiquated institutions whilst almost all the rest of 
mankind were high in the career of advancemeut^-r-and her station- 
ary position, added to the enervating effect of her climate, made her 
an easy prey to every invader. Still, however, those 'ti^ho were tempted 
to disturb her repose weA so few in number when compared to heir 
countless multitude — ^the distance they had travelled, and^it may he 
add^, the toils they had unde^rgone, were so great, that, ere " the 
work of conquest was complete ^ the conquerors had, in a great mea- 
sure, lost their energy, and*sunk imperceptibly into the habits of the 
conquered. The Moguls of India and the Tartars of China met in 
effect with the same fate : they established a temporary dominion, 
but, after struggling more or less to maintain it, yielded gradually 
to the influence of numbers, and were, at last, entirely absorbed in 
the great mass of Hindoo and Chinese population. ^ * 

How long the same causes might have been adequate to produce 
the same effect it is now needless to conjecture, for the discovery of 
a passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope eniii^ely changejcl 
the face of affairs. India was, in a manner, drawn closer to Eprope^ 
and thereby rendered accessible on all sides to the activity and jsn- 
terprlse of the most powerful as well as the thost civilized portions 
of the#glohe. The Portuguese, who led the way iu this mighty revo- 
lution, were the first^to take advantage of it— and what was the 
consequenee?— Sip far from there appearing to be any peculiarity to 
prevent th0 itihahitants of India from benefiting by and adopti^^i4| 
nations df any other people, whole provinces changed their 
aijd it is hardly possible to imagine a greater impression m i® 
short a time— a more intimate amalgamation o£ hiid 

conquered than then tooj: place. iVtovements in the poiStli^ ijorld 
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of Europe, however, precluded the possibility of the Portuguese con- 
tinuittg their efforts to subjugate the wholfe of India, or even effec- 
tually^ supporting their, first series of expeditions ; — and^thus the 
same Ifet befel them that must inevitably befal the few when they 
make partial and unsustained attempts to subjugate and diange the 
character of the many. Like the Moguls, they were quickly ab- 
sorbed in <^e population ; and, perhaps ** from former infusion of 
Saracen or even African blood rendering them more liable to show 
the effects of a tropical sun, they are now only to be distiif^mished 
by their having a still darker complexion than the aborigines of the 
country. tl* , 

" But though these repeated instances of failure would appear to 
demonstrate the improbability of effectually colonizing India, it 
must not he forgotten that our position is maferially different from 
that of any previous interloper. With the Moguls it ujpuld he idle 
to make a comparison ; hut, with respect to the Portuguese, it may 
be useful to remark that fheir conquests, though widely spread, 
were confined almast wholly to the sea coasts : they never made 
any deep impression on the ^ bowels of the land,^ though undoubt- 
edly, if they had been si pported by the mother country, they would 
have done so ; and there can he as little question hut in that case 
the whole face of the countiy would, long ere this, have been 
changed. But how vastly superior is our situation — ^bow much 
more commanding our attitude ! At homc*we have power, an over- 
flowing population, riches, and the command of the ocean ; here, 
we have penetrated Asia to the hack bone, our dominion embraces 
twenty climates, and every shade o'f manners and religious faith. 
Colonies, not too hastily collected, might be planted on spots little, 
if at all, unfavourable to European constitutions, and safely left to 
diverge from those points as opportunity and accession to the num- 
bers of the colonists might dictate. This work might be auspi- 
ciously commenced by the Oovernment itself ; and invalid stations, 
with encouragement for Europeans of ill grades to settle, might be 
advantageously established at Almorah, ill Rohilcund, Gornckpoor, 
Tirhoot, or at Boglipoor, or the Nilgherry hills in the Deccanr 
Who shall say that the British nation would not soon find its ac- 
count *’in the recruits, whether of whole or half blood, that would 
issue from such quarters ? 

The qiiention of half blood is the principal consideration that 
gives me pause. There are, perhaps, grounds for apprehending 
that this class would increase in numbers, gr degenerate by ad- 
mixture with the Natives, and thus expose our giant British oak to 
be strangled by the numerous folds of the creeper%y it was 
ovar^t^wn. On this subject I confess my mind is not made up. { 
am disposed to think, however, that the tendency of half blood is 
^rather to avoid deterioration; the females being coiqparativeiy 
rarely married t§ Europeans of whole Wood, more of them remain 
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to pair off with their own kind, and thus illidt connexion®, from wldch 
degeneracy proceeds, do* not offer so many teinptati<>»Sj for it ig 
more fro|p the difficulty of finding suitable matches, the# frdfcn de- 
praved taste, that such alliances arc generally formed. Ag^in,the 
few females of half blood who marry Europeans tend to correct the 
evil, whilst the coramixing*of half blood with half blood, though it 
does not improve, certainly aoes not deteriorate. • 

^^It is urged, indeed, agaTnst colonization, that to settle in a coun^ 
try already fully inhabited, is to endeavour to push a happy and coii-^ 
tented people from their stools, and devote them to misery and 
starvation ; and this consideration is supposed to apply with pecu- 
liar force to India. It might do so, perhaps, if the premises were 
true, but they are not. India is not fully peopled. Their extreme 
poverty, and the o^fpressive weight of our system of government, 
force the i^abitants to huddle together in most unhealthy parts, 
to club an existence as it were ; but for one square mile where the 
population is, on this accoimt only, itearfully dense, there arc ten 
which, for the same reason (inability through p|i>verty to cultivate), 
are lying waste. The apprehended displacing of the Native popu- 
lation, therefore, could not occur even if colonists were to arrive in 
crowds of thousands at a time ; hut no such precipitated step is in 
contemplation. All that is required is, to throw the country open to 
the industry and enterpiise of Europeans; and for Government to 
commence this work, by making use of the ample means in theit 
possession. As to the gradual increase of Creole and Christian 
population, there is only this to he said, that when there is ample 
room and verge enough for the first settlers, their increase will be 
according to their energy •end their means, and thus furnish a test 
of the fitness of this part of the globe for such a population. If 
they increase at the expense of the Native population, it will only be 
what takes place in every comer of the habitable globe, the rich 
and the robust increasing at the expense of the poor and weakly ; 
and, canting apart, who will not say that in one century the condi- 
tion of India would be hnmeasurably improved By such a consum- 
* mation ? 

But in this argument the happiness and contentedness ^ of the 
people must by no means he taken for granted. Look at the nu- 
merous statements, from men of eveiy way of thinking, now before 
the world. Differing as they do about causes, they all qgree in the 
effects of our government ; upon its utter unproductiveness si sub- 
stantial good in any point of idew, and the unequivocal increase, if 
not creation, of evil in many^ One party insists upon the degene- 
racy of the Natives as a reason for the continuance of our 
though with increased vigour, whilst the other looks upon 
consequence of that rule, and as clearly demonstrating the ijecfeSTOf 
bf change;; but that the Natives have degenerated, there is nowhere 
any question. A high authoiity says, that the (raolkml effect of^ 
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our judicial system, on the character and happiness of the Indiana, 
is acknowledged not to have corresponded with what was antici- 
pated* from the judgment of those who framed the machinery; 
whilst another wnter, who appears pretty fairly to have summed up 
the evidence on both sides, states it to^he confessed that our nile 
has hee«i anything but a Messing to /he Natives of India. What 
then is the •conclusion to he drawn ? Thaf we m»jt revert to the Mo- 
hammedan system, or go still further *back to the institutions of 
Menu?— No i thank heaven, there are few who counsel subh a re- 
trograde movement now-a-days. (Some wretches of this kind, 
however, there are») Let the plan suggested by Lord Hastings be 
followed. Let the population be prepared, by the diffusion of edu- 
cMiOn, to receive our institutions ; and, in order that education may 
have free scope to expand itself into practical utility, let coloniza- 
tion be at least not prohibited. It is not that the |3indoos are 
averse from giving new systems a trial ; what was experieiriced with 
the Portuguese, what is known concerning the Musulmpns, and 
what we have all cd>served in the immediate vicinity of our settle- 
ments, alike forbid the supposition ; but it is that we are not suffi- 
cient in number and stability to give the tone to society, or to sub- 
siitute, in fact, anything upon which the Natives can rely, in ex- 
change for the sacrihces they might be disposed to make. The 
Natives are called upon for an immense contribution in point of taxes 
of one kind or another, and, after that, to surrender their old insti- 
tutions and prejudices to support a system, in the administration of 
which they cannot be said even to assist, in the stability of which 
they cannot conff de, and in the expediency of which they cannot per- 
suade themselves. They sec a single dSuropcan planted in the 
midat of an extensive district, applying all his time and abilities to 
enforce a system which, whatever may be its abstract nature, has 
for them no other effect but the sensible one of taking all they can 
possibly spare, to pass into the coffers of Oovemmeiit, after enrich- 
ing a few of thedeast respectable of their countrymen. And for all 
this what do they* get in return? " ProtecI*ion to life and property'* 
it is triumphantly replied. Tnie, they do so ; but does the most 
blood-thirsty tyrant aim at the life that is quietly, and, above all, 
productively employed ? And as to property, where is the great 
difference between a mild government that takes nine-tenths of the 
pi'odttce evei^ year, a^d a dusporic one that seizes the whole every 
ten yqj-rs ? * fteally^ bating something for the dlffeicnce of modern 
manners, there is in all this something like a distinction witliiOlit a 
diffenene#* ’ * 

^^fdOi^Hasdags Is |blmost the only man of true genllema^ feeling 
andiiUbiassed judgm^t who has ever treated on Indian o^lns ; the 
others who have given their sentiments to the world, though mapy 
of them men of the highest merit, had mostly some leaven of the 
Indian monopolii!® to raise them fo &eir owp conceit, or aopoe 
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theories to establish upon no broader foundation than their own per- 
sonal, and very often limited, experience* The opinion oi practical 
men is no doubt always useful, ^t throughout so immense a i%gioii 
as that under our government, individuals, even of the most acute In- 
tellect, are apt to see what passes before them under very different 
points of view ; it requires a paster mind to compare their warioas 
statemonts, and duly, to appreciate the effects of that^ partiality 
which each must have for the system he has long toiled to enforce*— 
for the#teforms, of the efficacy of which he alone may have been 
led to form an exalted estimate. Such a mind was that which 
Lord Hastings brought to the discussion. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to dwell upon the many eminent qualifications which his Lord- 
ship possessed to fit him for the performance of the task alluded 
to ; hut, as directly connected with the subject under review, truth 
compels the belief that he never has been, nor probably ever will 
he, forgiven Ifjr the Company for having, in the face of all the world, 
brought high principles and finished education to bear upon a 
system wlfich was so liable to perish under so powerful an ordeal. 
When first his Lordship began to developc his intention to penetrate 
into the obscurities of our Indian administration, and to conduct the 
government and politics of the country in a fair and open maimer, 
he was hated for it by almost every functionary in the service, and 
this hatred followed him, umaibated, until he quarrelled with his 
friends of the liberal part^ ; from that period their hostility to Mm 
was somewhat mitigated by the pleasing consciousness that Ms 
former friends were in a great measure within their power— and »ad 
indeed was the havoc they did cemmit, and were only just prevented 
from committing. But w more of this ; with all his faults Lord 
Hastings is the best, in our present situation perhaps the only man 
for this country. And what were his faults ? Only, after all, for- 
getting himself for a moment, and mistaking himself for a mere in- 
habitant of Calcutta, when he belonged of right to Britain— to the 
whole civilized world I In confiimation, Iqoh at the distinction with 
which his Lordship was treated on the ContinentA-see the Inde- 
lyendent States of Italy vying with each other to do him honour, 
some of them entreating his stay for |t day amongst them, and 
meanwhile sending crowds of workmen to smooth the roads })lifore 
him. See the royal family of France too granting exemptions of 
police and douane such as were never granted to an individual and 
a foreigner, doing, in fact, all but pay their debts to Mm— to show, 
perhaps, how much easier it is to be generous with other people's 
money than jnst with omr own. No ! Lord Hastings is an honour, to 
his age and country ; and to return, once morCt to our miserable 
selves, the ufeversal desire is to see him again at the head of the . 
Indian government. 

4^ Apropos of his Lordship— a writer in Blackwood's Magazine 
talks of the notion of bestowing titles of honour ujffin the Natives 
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as calculated to excite a fiinile in those who are acquainted with the 
constitution of Indian society. Anotjier Instance of that exclusive 
reasdhing which seeks to make Hindoos different from all other of 
God's, creatures, an effect of the utter estrangement which still, 
after eighty years of undisturbed dominion, exists between the con- 
queror^ud conquered. We live berg fike a set of haughty heart- 
less mamolukes, disdaining all commerce wi|h the Natives of the 
soil, and then we talk, forsooth, of the ^sonstitulion of their society ! 
Even now it is in many parts of the country considered highly im- 
pertinent for a Native, of whatever rank (provided he have no 
power), to omit descending from his horse or palanquin and making 
a salaam when an European happens to pass him on the road. 
Pray jhow much of this is owing to the constitution of their society ? 
Wbate’iJ^r be their situation, a title that would exempt them ft’om 
this degrading homage woujd not be. unacceptable. But to judge 
from the little we do know of them — look at those'wbo reside in 
our immediate neighbourhood, does their conduct lead us to suppose 
that titles and distinctions would not be prized ? Let ahy gentle- 
man who happens to have an establishment of Chuprassies c^l one 
of their number Jemidar^ and obseive the bearing and consequence 
4^ the man ; take a common Sircar and make him the accountant of 
your household, and see how he conducts himself, and whether all 
his fellow servants do not immediately treat him with respect and 
dub him Sahib, Look at the gratitude with which old servants of 
the state receive the privilege of a chatta and palanquin, sometimes 
granted by Government ; and, in short, recollect the instance of 
Buddy Nath, a Native of family •and substance, who expended 
upwai*ds of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000) in constructing a public 
and merely asked, as a remuneration, for the privilege of 
^lii'essitig some of his seivants like sepoys, to attend him as a guard 
of lioaoar. This man too it is known is even now using all liis 
interest to obtain some additional title or badge of distinction from 
Government. , h 

“ So far thenVrom the constitution of Indian society leading us to 
believe that titles of honour, the cheap defence of nations, would 
not take the fancy of the Natives, every fact we are acquainted 
with fi^ould appear to indicate the veiy reverse. There is, in short, 
nothing in the Indian character upon which we may presume that 
they difier i^om more civilized communities, in this point at least ; 
or l^at they would refuse to purchase an empty gratification of 
vanity at the ^^xpei^ee, perhaps, of real substantial comfort ; w, to 
push the parallel f&rther, to barter their indei/endence and integrity 
for glittering stai’B find ribbons.'* 
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It is a matter no less of astonishment than regret, that, with the 
immense naval force which'it^has been thought expedient ta .maiaT 
tain during nearly twelve years of uninterrupted and nearly uidversal 
peace, England should haiie done so little in furtherance of the 
interests of maritime geography. As far as regards voyages of 
discoveiy, the views of the Admiralty appear to have been exclu- 
sively and perversely directed to the solution of a problem, in 
itself of no practical importance, but in the prosecution of which 
they have wantonly thrown away a combination of zeal, pei^ever- 
ance, and talent, which, if employed in almost any other pursuit, 
must have ensured the happiest resists. That pertinacity, how- 
ever, whicl/resisted all attempts at conviction, and continued to 
impel our gallant seamen to attempt the conquest of obstacles, 
which the opinion of all practical and reflecting men had pro- 
nounced to be insuiTTioun table, seems at length to have been wearied 
out, and we trust that the mania for northern expeditions has 
passed away from us never again to return. 

But an object of far greater moment than the dfecovery of new 
lands has occasionally received some small portion of the attehtion 
of our naval authorities, and a few voyages of survey have hiften 
undertaken from time to time, with the view of laying 
rate charts of coasts hitherto imperfectly known, and of obtaining 
other useful infomation coiicetning them. , A more legitimate use 
for the surplus portion of the marine of a nation which prides itse|| 
On being essentially maritime could not he devised ; and when 
consider the trifling expense with which such expeditions are 
tended, and the vital importance of their labours to the interests of 
commerce, we can only lament and wonflfer that so inconsiderable 
a part of our naval establishment should have hfien employed ou 
services of this nature. ^ ^ 

With the results of one or two voyages of this description the 
public has already been made acquainted, and several othep? have 
been announced as preparing for publication. At present it is our 
purpose to call the attention of t^ reader to a survey of a large 
portion of the coast of New Hdlland, by Captain P., P. King,* 
whiqfi, after lingering in the press f0r a period of neatly two years, 
has at length silentl j^madc its appearance in the world. The very 
quiet in '^hich its publication has been ^ally effected aUgurs 

* Narrative of a Survey of the lutertropical and Western Coasts of Austra- 
ia, performed between the years ISIS and IB22,, by Captain Philip P. King, 
-nI.N. F.R.8. &c. With an appendix, containing varijms sub|eets relating 
to Hydrography and Natural History, 2 vols. Svo Illustrated by plates, 
charts, and wood cuts, • • 
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little confidence on the part of the publisher in its becoming a 
popular and generally attractive ^production. A voyage of survey, 
stnefiy speakiitg, presents in fact littlfe to arrest the attciition of 
any e: 5 cept the geogi^apher and the practical navigator, and it is 
principally with the desigii of introducing the present work to the 
notice af these classes that we have bpen induced to advert to it. 
That it is not, however, entirely destHute of attractions for the 
general reader will^ we think, be evideift from the selections we are 
about to make from it, in illustration of a few cursory rerrtarks on 
the physical constitution of New Holland, and on the condition of 
its singular inhabitants. 

Of tbb Surface of this fifth continent, as it has been repeatedly 
termed, so jititle is yet known that it is impossible to determine 
whether titifeneral charactei-s of the soil differ equally with its 
natural ^ed^uctions from those of the other portions the world. 
Its vegetable are well known to be peculiar in many respects, and 
especially ih the total absence Of any wdiich can fairly he ijegarded 
ris occupying the siUiation of the forest trees of the old and new 
continents. Tlio trees of New Holland are indeed, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, merely shrubs of a larger growth : none of 
th^ possess the properties requisite for ship-building; and the 
absentee of timber fitted for this purpose, it may be remarked, by 
the byte, tfifest ever be an impediment almost insuperable to the 
assUlhpttbh' by any colony established tKbre of political power, 
wMch so materially depepds on a naval establishment. The ani* 
mals of this island are Equally peculiar with its vegetables. In the 
highest otdteti tbte iiammiferohs quadru))ed8, not one has yet been 
In l^dlland, which coincides ^fth those that inhabit the 
parb of ihe world. Unless indeed we except the dog, that 
©Sltetant and faithful companion of the human race wherever it 
exists ; and even this exhibits characters distinguishing it strongly 
from the usual varieties. Man himself, on these shores, differs 
from man elsewhere ; hut thte causes of this difference, consisting 
chiefly in the extreme degradation of intellect, may perhaps be . 
traced in a great measure to the circumstances in which he has 
been placed by nature. 

To lire togetbtet in large societies must always have been im- 
practicable to the New Hollander, depending as he did for suste- 
nance on the very scanty supplies of the land, or on the more 
plentifuji, but more uncertain, produce of his fishery. In procuring 
these he relied in genteiul On the cunning that sets ifins, and awaits 
putieMy uhtil its victim is entrapped in them ; of on entangling 
by means of weirs tlm inhabitants of the deep, amid the shallow 
wat(irs, where they frll a ready prey to his voracious indolence. 
Occasionally he mi^| be called on to contend with a fish of larger., 
dimensions and grgut^ poWtei: than usual ; but on the lank no such 
exertiop could he I'equired. His chace irits ^lot, like thfit of the 
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American Indian, a compound of address and of courage ; he had 
no deer nor other beast oi magnitude to pursue, nor could ho ever 
encounter, in the search for his dauy food, any animal, the strength 
or noble nature of which was calculated to rouse in him the latent 
sp^irks of energy or manliness. Cunning, indolent cunning, was 
usually sufficient for the supply of. his animal wants, and x^ien he 
bad exhausted the producc.of one locality, he removed tp another; 
On the construction *blF habitations of so temporary a nature, littie 
pains wijttld be bestowed ; and his implements and domestic utensils 
must be, of course, limited in number and light of carriage, i^s he 
was without a single beast of burden or any that could be rendered 
such to assist him in removing them. The same cause w,^ld al^ 
deprive hitri of all opportunities of internal commerce^ except by 
means of rivers, and jyf these there appear to exist 
considerable. extent. From external commerce he m^?quaUy 
cut off by tba'want of timber sufficiently powerful to wj^and tbb 
shbek of wihds and waves. The New Hollander has thus been 
prevented*from addinff, by communication with others, to the very 
scanty stock of idesis which result from the m€re animal nature 
of his existence. We therefore cease to wonder at to Ipw intel- 
lectual condition, and arc prepared to regard wth intetest even 
to rudest attempts at overcoming some of the difficulties b^ whM^ 
he is surrounded. ''ij 

Simple as these attempte generally are, they vary ctU^erahly 
in different tribes, and in some exhibit considerable mgempyi 
Compelled occasionally, in their migrations from one district to 
another to pass creeks or rivew, navigation bpepmes a^ng them 
an art essential to their existence. It is here, among the lowest racp, 
of man, that we should expect to meet with it in its rudest forn^ 
Accordingly, at Dampier’s Archipelago, on the western coast, thred 
natives were observed in the water apparently U^ad|ng ; butji on ap« 
proachine them, « it was discovered that «dch of them was spated 
on a log of wood, which he t>ropelled fliiOTgh the water by p^dling 
with his hands." Of these marine velocipedes, aS Captam King 
denominates them, some consisted only of a single log ; in others, 
intended for the conveyance of dome.st»c utensils, “ two or three 
short logs were neatly and even curiously joined together, enff to 
end, and so fended one plefefe that wM sufficient to carry, and 
buoyant enough to support th6 welgltt of, two people. float- 

ing log is probably the extreme caste of the poverty of 8nt%e l^t 
buildini all touted the world. Bteybdd it the float of tlm mha- 

bitants ofHatebverBa^m the teorth-westetn Wifcit, is f «cci«ed 
advance. ‘J&'ij'feofliposed of five matojjrove stems, lashed toptlm 
at the extrMfees, and attached to A frame «f smaller wood, ahd 
is buoyant entSuA to cArry two natives tOgtether, irtth their spears 
an^baskets,. At BocklnghAm BAy, the Att had be^camed con- 
siderably fetlher. And canbes were found « not moreWhan five ^t 
long, and gelSBrally too «ni«ll fiA- km people;” and a great im- 
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provement had taken place hy the employment of ^^two small 
strips of hark, five or six inches ^uare, ^rving the double purpose 
of pilddling and for baling the water out, which they are con- 
stantly obliged to do to prevent their canoe from sinking: in shoal 
water the paddles are superseded by a pole, by which this fragile 
bark isk propelled, ‘‘ Having once attafiied this point, the further 
ilnprovemi^nt was easy, consisting mer^yan enlarging the proportions 
until the canoe became capable of containing •several individuals. 
The material generally employed in its construction is thajbark of 
certain trees, which is used either in a single sheet, each end being 
joined together by strips of a connmon climbing plant ; or three or 
more sheets of the bark are nailed by the same means. The 
largest of these canoes hitherto seen was that observed hy Admiral 
Bligh, at Spnday Island, which was thirty-fhree feet in length, 
and would’ bold twenty men. In a few instances only, were canoea, 
discovered, which were hollowed by fire or some blunt instrument 
out of the trunk of a tree. Of one of this description the length 
was twenty-one feet, hut its greatest breadth, in the bilge, did not 
exceed fifteen incfics, whilst at the gunwhale the opening was only 
fipOm six to eight inches and a half wide.” This seems to have 
been the extreme point of perfection in the art of ship-huilding 
attained by the aborigines of New Holland, who have never at- 
bmpted to emulate the Malay proas, which arc annually exhibited 
li^fore them in large numbers, while visiting the northern coast in 
of the trepang, or h^che de mevy for the (Chinese market. 

The habitations of the New Hollander present also some striking 
peculiarities. In caverns formed by natural causes would probably 
found the earliest dwellings of maa in a savage state, hut the 
dogical constitution of New Holland renders such shelter of 
e occurrence. Only two instances of natural caverns were met 
vidth, one at l 4 ^rd Island, and the other at Clack’s Island, both 
rituated oS Cgpe Melville, on the eastern coast. Both of these 
had been resovted to as habitations hy the natives, and the latter 
was especially femarkable, as fhmishing the only specimen of the 
fine arts, observed during the survey. The roofs and sitlos of the 
cavern were composed of a black schistose rock, and were covered 
with^cttrious drawings, which ** were executed,” says Mr. Cunning- 
ham, the botanist to the expedition, upon a ground of red ochre, 
(rubbed on‘ the black sclfistus,) and were delineated hy dots of a 
white ar^illaci66us earth, Which had been worked up into a paste. 
They represented tolerable figui^es of sharks, porpoises, turtles, 
liSards, trepang, star-fish, clubs, canoes, water^^gourds, and some 
quad^peds, which were probably intended to repres^t kangaroos 
and dogs. The ^^res, besides being outlitipd by the dots, were 
decorated ^ov^r with the same pigment in dotted transverse 
belts.” ** Captaii Flinders,” continues Mr. Cunningham, 
discovered fi^lri^ on Chasm Island, in the gulf of Carpentana, 
formed with a buiiit stick; but this pbrfiprmance, exceeding 150 
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figures, which must have occupied much time, appears to he at 
least one step nearer refinement than those simply executed 
piece of charred wood/' 

In other situations where it became necessary to cKnistrui:^ Jhabir 
tations, a variety is ohservai in their erection equally stitldagivilh 
that exhibited by the canqeA The smallest noticed w;ero the 
neighbourhood of bullet Say, on the northern coast. ** They 
were of ,a conical i^ape, not more than three feet high, and n^t 
larger fiian would conveniently contain one person ; they were built 
of sticks, stuck in the ground, being united at the top, supr 
ported a roof of bark, which was d^in covered tffith sand, so that 
the hut looked more like a sand-^hillock than the abode a hii|nan 
creature: the, opening^ was at one side, and about,eighteeit«mehcaio 
diameter ; but even this could he reduced when thcy^wdre^ inside, 
by heaping t]^e sand up before it” In Halifax bay^tbqjifc *^were 
of a circular shape, and very ingeniously constmctill by twigs 
stuck in tfie ground and arched over, the ends being artfully en- 
twined so as to give support to O^h other ; the %hdie waa:covered 
with a thatch of dried grass and reeds : they were not larger than 
two people could conveniently occupy,” At Port 
the natives are rather numei*ous, the dwelling, mone substa^ 
tially constructed, and will contain eight or ten persons : 
arched over, and form a dome with the opening on the lapd 
the inhabitants being thuS screened from the cold sea-winds. 1 
it was only at Careening Bay, on the north-western coast, thatli^ 
tcrials of a lasting nature entered into the construction of the ; 
In this situation the tw^o ends were formed of St<}ine8, piled one upo£^ 
the other to the height of tliree feet, ^d saplings were laid acr 
to support a covering of hark or dried gi‘ass. No regular plan w 
however, pursued in their erection, as no two of them 
agreed with each other. ^ . 

In their dress the variation is less. Jn 'that considerable pori|&oxi 
of New Holland which is s)|:uated within the tropiesg little clotlduS 
would be required to protect the body of the netiyo from the e^Tects 
of cold, and in much of it he is altogether iiaked% Even withoixt the 
tropic, and as far south as 36 degrees, the men were entirely with*^ 
out clothing, the women alone wearing a kangaroo^s skin over thaljF 
shoulders. This covering was equally by both se^es, at 
quarie Harhom*, and also at Oyster Hfirbaur, where was thrown 
over tfip left shoulder,, concealing, back and breast, and leavtof 
the right ai[m.expo|WMi^ This seems to have been the maximum of 
dress ohserwid|iby«Captam King. , ijDh'ess, indeed, appears generally 
to be cons^d^d as an incumbrance the ^Ustralianf who, even in 
the neighbou|bood of Fort Jackson, can seai^ely be prevailed on tq 
wear European habits, and in many instahcee, ig iveU known, J|;i^ 
altogether refused to be confipea m them, llie l>xtent ,of ; this 
fueling is sbpwn by Captmn Kaiag'a hav^ found, neiu*Mai^uqir^ 

Oriental Herald, Vol* 10, E , ^ 
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Harbour, in Van Diemen's Land^ a bundle of gaments of colonial 
manufacture, which had been abaiidoned by the natives to whom they 
bad oeen given : and the same disposition was also evinced by three 
of the natives of Goold Island, in Rockingham Bay, who were par- 
tially clothed in some damaged slops ; but as soon as they reached 
a littly distance," observes Captain oKing, they began to divest 
themselves of theit* attire ; and we had much ginuseinent in witness- 
ing the difficulty under which the weaker of a sliii-t laboured to get 
it offi" 

The food of the native of New Holland consists of the seeds spon- 
taneohsly offered to him by the bbunty of Nature, and of the pro- 
duce of his hunting and fishing. Of the mode in which his hunting 
is conducted we know little, as Europeans have hitherto pene- 
trated but a very trifling distance into tho interior. A Very ge- 
neral practice appears to be, by setting fire to thd grass to force 
the kangaroo, his principal game, from the woods ?nto the Open 
country, where it is killed by spears, propelled commonly by 
means of the thrpwing-stick. With the various plans pursued by 
him in Ws fishing, on which he seems to have expended the greater 
portion of his ingenuity, we arc better acquainted. In many si- 
tuations this is confined to the mere collection of shell-fish, crabs, 
at low water ; at which time, even when it occurs during the 
bight, the whole tribe is out upon the shore in search of these 
ai),^als, compelled by the certainty thatethey would be deprived of 
next meal if they neglected the opportunity of procui-ing it, 
even at the most unseasonable hours. The weirs, which arc con- 
structed tpiutercept the return of such fish as may ha ve been carried 
U shoal water during the flood, are formed either by sticks stuck 
^jlbe ipud, or by heavy stones. One of the latter description, at 
JfSter Harbour, was a hundred yards long, and projected forty 
i^rds in a crescent shape, towards the sea." Fishing-nets, rudely 
made of the fibres of the bark of trees, are occasionally employed ; 
ahd the saine‘material is also spun and twisted to form fishing-lines, 
jye pr six fathbms long, to tvhich are attached hooks made from the 
ibcills of turtles. The mode in which these latter animals are 
ci^urht by the natives of Endeavour River has been described by 
Captain Cook, and consists in striking into their bodies a barbed 
to is fastened a staff serving for a float to trace and to 

#eary th^ tttttle while jji^mming. This contrivance strongly re- 
i^inds uS of thbi^ emplojfed by the Esquimaux in the capture of 
^ala and whales. Another point of resemblance between these dis- 
skva^ ist to be found in the feast of thf^^uatives of King Heorgfe 
the ThfM'jS Sound dn a raw and only half-dead seal, iMeh had b^n 
t^sflxed % a ^eUr cast from a throwing-etick, ahd was after- 
wards deijpftrohef by blows ftom asinall haminer upon its head. 
The New HolisMer, however, did not appear to got^e Upon fhis 
disgusting fooA i# the same extent as the Esquimaux f and, 
dyer, as Captain King has particularly© tetnarked, after having 
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crammed his mputh with the flesh, he cut, or ratiier sawad^ it from 
the remainder, upwards instead of^downwards. 

Iti thus sketching the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Holland in some of the most important concerns of their eidst* 
eiice, too great an cncroacliment has already pbrhaps been made 
upon the patience of the r^def. His cookery, agreeing^ln its 
highest advance wif k that \)f the islanders of the Soutft Sea> hts 
domestic utensils, and liis firms of offence and defence, arms co* 
existent«fivery where with that pugnacious animal — ^man, must there^ 
fore be passed over to make room for a brief review of the practical 
and scientific results of the expedition. 

Imperfectly known as much of the coast of New Holland re- 
mained previously to Captain King^s survey, the field presented for 
his examination was sufficiciit to require upwards of four years of 
laborious rc^arcli, interrupted only bjr the rainy and dangerous 
seasons. During this period he surveyed and laid dowh the line of 
the easterjpi coast between Cape Hillsborough and Cape York, a dis- 
tance of six hundred and ninety miles ; and exantined carefully the 
northern and north-western coasts, to the extent of seven hundred 
and ninety miles, from Wessel Islands to Port George the Fourth* 
From this point to Depuch Island, a distance of five hundred and 
ten miles, the <^oast still remains Unknown, nothing having been yui 
seen except detached portions of islands lying off it ; but from that 
island to the north-west ^"ape, an extent of 220 miles, has 'ji 
carefully surveyed by the expedition. On the westeni coast few^ ^ 
servations could be made, the examination being performed during 
an almost continued gale of wind ; and on the southern coast little , 
was added to the information formerly obtained with respect to ^ 
In the veiy ample Sailing Directions,*' which occupy upwards 
160 closely-printed pages of the Appendix, Captain King has 'm 
condensed the materials obtained in all the points of his sujjrvey, as 
to furnish a practical manual to the future navigator which, from 
the known experience and nautical skill of its authos» will be found, 
we doubt not, a valuable an& essential guide through the numerous 
besetting perils of theSU seas. 

The most generally useful result of the voyage, is establish- 
ment of the superiority of the in-shore route through Torres Strait 
over that without the ffeefs. The passage within the repfs is not 
biily shorter, but presents also other advantages, the principal of 
which gre, as Captain King infonUs us, that the wehther is more 
generally fine ; the sm always perfectly smooth ; and wood 
and water h% procured updn various parts of the coast : with 
only comiUW attention there is no risk ; and howevfer laboriously 
the day may be spent, the night is passed without disturbing the 
crew ; frr safe aud good anchorage may be taken up every night 
nnSler the lee of an islet or a reef, which, in the cteig: of bad^ 
th^, may be retained as l^n^ hs is r^uisite or cenvenient Nd tteg is 
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test by the delay, for the anchor may be dropped in the ship^s imme- 
diate Jtrack ; and if the cargo consists of IfVe animals, such as horses, 
csattle, or sheep, grass may be obtained for them from the islands near 
the anchorage. In the outer passage, the sea is strewed with numerous 
reefs, many yet unknown, which render^the navigation at night ex- 
tremely^ dangerous ; and if, on apprcmching the part where it in- 
tended io^enter the reefs, the weather should be thick, and the sun 
too clouded at noon to procure an obschrvation for the tetitude, the 
navigator is placed in a vciy anxious and a very unenviable situa- 
tion ; for the currents are so strong, that the position of the sldp is 
by no paeans sufficiently known to risk running to leeward to make 
the reefs. Th^ ensuing night must therefore be p^sed in the 
greatest uncertainty, and in the vicinity of extensive coral reefs " 

It is certainly important to the command erri of vessels navigating 
between our Indian possessions and Port Jackson to h6 apprised of 
these facts, derived from the experience of t'aptain King, and con- 
firmed by that of Captain Bremer. Another advantage has also re- 
sulted from the re^port made hy Captain King to the Admiralty, in 
the establishment of a settlement, Fort Dundas, in Port Cockhurn, 
between Melville and Bathurst Islands, which is likely to prove 
highly serviceable to ships engaged in trading between the East 
Indies and New Holland. Its local position is well calculated for 
t}ie protection of such vessels, and for affording to them, in cases of 
the supplies winch they may require. 

The papers on Natural History, which complete the Appendix, 
have strong claims on the attention^ of the naturalist. In proof of 

« is, it will be sufficient to mention the names of the gentlemen hy 
lom they were supplied. The most extensive contributor in the 
Ipartment of Zoology, is Mr, J. E. Gmy, who has named and de- 
senhed all the specimens epllected hy the expedition in that branch 
of science, with the exception of the birds, which have received their 
elucidation frgm the scientific pen of Mr. Vigors, and of the annu- 
lose animals, which are admirably illustrated by Mr.W.S.MacLeay. 
The general remarks hy Mr. Allan Cunningham, on the vegetation 
of the coasts visited, are full of new and interesting facts, and prove 
thatdthe long residence of that hidefatigahle collector, in Australia 
has been well employed in gaining a thorough acquaintance with its 
plants. But the most interesting contribution in this department 
consists in a paper by Mr. E. Brown, read before the Linnean So- 
ciety, and which, for the importance of its facts and the novel 
light which it throws upopjthe structnire of the unimpre^ated 
ovUlrnn^ and upon the manner in which "fecundation is effected 
in phanogamous plants, deserves a place in, and wbuld do ho- 
nour to, the transactions of any scientific society in the world. 
Indeed it is a matter of general regret among botanists that so 
many invaluabte memoirs from the same pen, developing the mofi|t 
masterly views with respect to the principles of that science, should 
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1)e scattered 5n the appei^dices to the travels of Captdbs FIindei% 
Ross, Parry, and others, locked u|f, by the expensive nature of^these 
works, from the limited means of the far greater number of iiatu«» 
ralists. Measures are, it is true, in progress both in Germany and 
in France, for the collection and publication of these protons docu- 
ments ; but it is mortifying totthinic that in England, to whi<!h they 
of right belong, the^^dent*of the vegetable kingdom shbuld fee in 
a great ^measure precluded* from having recoui-se to those truly 
scientific productions Which ought to foim the basis of all hia 
investigations. 

The geological sketch of the coast is the work of Dr. Filton, 
whose extenwve acquirements in that attractive and daily advancing 
study are well known, to all by whom it is cultivated or admired. 


SONG. — FAREWELL. 

Since this night 
Of dear delight 
Is the last beforfe we sever, 

Fill the cap 
With nectar up, 

And joyful let us quaff as ever. 

Let pleasure still 
Our pufses RU, 

Nor seek the future scenes to scan ; 

But, as we pass ^ 

The sparklii&g glass, 

Be quite as blesd*d as Vortals can. 

Wiiuanmaytry 
Her tearful eye 

To ease the ^oul when ills assail-— 

We, 5 Wiser grown, 

Will only own 

That Vine 's the cure for every ail. 

Then send around 
sm The goblet crown’d 
With the i^^d grape sparkling high, 

And bid pld Care 
For once despair 

To draw one tear to dim our eye. 

L L. lu 



IpEOKSTICAL AND PRACTlCiiL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. im . 

Theoretical Vieto of the Law of Mhel in England. 

As religious bigotry was the rock on which James II. splits so a 
passiou more congenial to tyranny, an insatiate thirst of foreign 
conquest and dominion, proved fatal to the system which 3onaparte 
had constructed, and uetiich time promised to consolidate. A view 
of the facility with which he had reduced the" French to the tamest 
servitude, from which they were delivered by no exettion of their 
own, afforded abundant matter for reflection to th6se who had 
^aped the general contagion. * 

hes hommes (says IlSenjamin Constant) tendent iotijours d s'affranckir de la 
idtmleur. Quand ce quails aiment eat inenajc^y Us s^cn dclachent ou le de- 
fendent. 

Les moenrs, dit M. de Pauw, se corrompent subitement dans les villes at- 
taqu^es de la peste. On s'y vole Van Vaatre an mourant. L*arbitralre est 
au moral ce que la peste est au physiqae. Chacun repousse le coinpagnon 
, d^tifortune qui voudroit s’attacher a lui. Chacun abjure les liens de la vie 
Irpfuigte. II s'isole pour se defendrd? et na volt dans la foiblesse ou Camitie 
qirl Fimplorent qu' un obstacla i ^ 

En vain dlrez vous que Tesprit humain ppurroit briller encore dans la lUte- 
rature legere, qu'il pourroit se livrer sciences exactes et naturelles, qu’ll 
ourrbit s’adoimer aux arts, ha nature en etnant rhomme pas consults 
Iputorltd. Elle a Vetdu que tePtles nos eussent entfe elles une liaison 

ilme, et qu* aucutie ne eire liinit^ sans qqe les autrese'en ressentissent. 
tn^peiKtoce de la peusie est auj^si aeceesaire m^me k la litterature legere, aux 
ilciences et aux arts, que I’air k vieph^^qiie. ^h’on pourroit aussi bien faire 
travailler des hommes sous en disant qu’on n'exige 

pas d^ux qu’ils rdsplrent, mals qU it# rerawteittlf ifes bras et les jambes, que 
maidtenir Tactmte de rspifllt sur on st^et d6iii|:^, en rempechant de s’excrqer sur 
les objets importims qui lui rendent s<m qujei^^iipidfcequil lui rappellent sa dig- 
nity. Les litterateurs ainsi g«rrot4s fonjt .d^bord panCgyriqucs : mais ils 
deviennent peu & peu incapUbles m^Uie de louer, et la litterature Unit par se 
perdiQp dans les anagrassioes et les ucfosiic|ms^ 

Et ce ne seroit pas tout encore# eominerce, .les professions, et 

les metiers les plus necessaires se req^ntf^UUl de oette apathie. Le com- 
merce n^est pas lui seal un mobile dhkdtlvit6 sulfisiWt. L*on exagere I’in- 
fluence de*rmteret personal. L'iateret personel d besoin pour agir de Tex- 
istence de ropinloii. L’homnie.4o^t Topinion languit etouffGe, n’est pas long 
terns 6xeit6 m6me par son inie^et#/ ^ 

Lorsque chacun est libre, chacim s*adinse et Tlnteresse de ce qu’il fait, 
de ce quHl dit, de ce qu’il ecrit. hlais lorsque la grandb masse d’une nation 
est reduite au role de spectateurs forces au silence, il faut pour quo ces spec- 
tateurs applaudissent ou seulement pouf qu*ils regardent, que les entrepreneurs 
du spectacle reveillent leur curiosity par des coups de theatre, et des ebange- 
me.is de scene. Bhidn. la lothargie d’uoe nation, oft il n’y a pas d’opinion pub- 
lique, se couimuftque k son gouvemement quoiqu’il fasse. 

libs b'stitutions qui servent de barriers au |n>uvoir, lui servent en mOme 
terns d'cfppuis. Elies le guident dans sa"" route : elles le soutieiinent dans ses 
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efforts : elles le modereut dans Ses aocds de Tiolence, ei 4dlti 

ses momens d’apAthie** • • ^ 

The practicability of inducing such national debasement Was a|$o 
insisted on by l^ir James Mackintosh, as supplying a ]pwerfal tii(H 
tive to deter Parliament f^;om further abridging the liberty of the 
press. The oppressions whith pibvoke amed resistance and citil 
wars must not only of a grievous and intolerable kind, Ijttt shock 
some sentiment, princjftj. A* prejudice, to which the mass of a 
nation e1*e passionate^'^’^tached ; but where such violences are 
avoided, successive ligatures may be appli^jd, till habits of entire 
pliability and submission are confirmed. The degraded and trans- 
formed people make a virtue of the fawning Suppleness which 
gradual necessity’^ has taught them, and 4hey are not ashamed to 
boast of the gloria olMequii, 

Tlie mind of man, (said Sir James Mackintolh,) is generally in %fttate of ac- 
tivity and excifemerii, and if it cannot vent itself eigainst those who misgovj^iU., 
it works itself into a state of sympathy and even affection for what it i& 
allowed to4iate. Those who are not permitted to follow the bent of 
inclination, frequently become the sycophants of those i^om they Imd 
detested. Perhaps they would be sohietimes insincere in their praises. If 
mind is not sincere on such occasions, it certainly is a fault, but it is the very 
sincerity of the mind which stamps it with baseness* f 

The fourth argument that may be effered iu favour of liiirimll^d 
toleration is founded mi thi abaene^ of all danger and inconveni^^ 
from the observanee of such a poiiey. Historical teatlmouy 
establishes the fact, that in every instance Itbeht ^ve leeir iiie 
mtd not the of ^oljtieel dieturbikces, and that Ihey 

are rathei" *^, t;he gusts of llbeitj^of spjpeoh restfained,’^ than the ex- 
pression of minds entrasted'Wlt^ tfee free use of their own powers j| 
deliberation nud discusslonr‘^it thl^ ^asidei^tM aloim (mght^^ 
evince the ineipedieiicy of yiol<^t|y’ thO eomplaints 

stead of healing the diso^d^ Amidst the confused 

cries exhaled by the pabUe^tpai^ess, 10 and good not only 
can trace the true seatl'Xif J^; eVil* but/thOy couW |iof do so if tlw 
mingled voice of distrej#, itt]|Biiie»ee suapifeion, hndof the multitude 
of good and evil comise0rj^‘ Vfetc in ahV dog^W obstructed, so that 
the whole symptoms of the case were not before them. * 

|f a specif men to Whdm it state of order would become a 
s^^nce of ob^iuffty are 0ii^he^ 00 a dangerous magnitude by 
the Imat of intestioO it foUbwt that such men can 

only b(p disamied of their influence by reforming abuses, and bring- 
ing back public eatjJ>lishmeats to their true principles, and 
especmlly by wit^^holding from them the pahu of martyrdom. Hut 
while the^feame of government stands, wMle its fundamental safe- 


/ De Vesprit de conquete et de Tusuroation dans leurs rapports avee h 
ciTttfcsation Ehiropeene. 
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guards are respected, while the orders of society are not inverted,, 
it can scarcely be allowed that tliere is anything dangerous” in 
the mire misrepresentations^ ,;^wever exaggerated and inflam- 
matory, of such agitators. Has not every generation since the 
Revolution seen the Constitution not only survive unhurt, but 
acquire/additional securitiea during peridHs when “ the most auda- 
cious libels on royal majesty have passed without notice when 

the most treasonable invectives agaii^t the laws, liberties, and 
constitution of the have passed the slight^ist ani- 

madversion when, ** ai envenomed scummy against everything 
sacred c^id civil, public and private, raged through the kingdom, 
with a furious and unbridled license ?” It is because these things 
are utterly harmless and insignificant, because the majesty of truth 
prevails over all the discordance, that Governipent consider it suffi- 
cient to select for the gratification of special vengeance p. particular 
victim, apima de plurihus wwam, without even admittitjg the idea 
oit^ontemplating the practicability of a “ general slaimhter ” of 
liUP^s and blasphemers. Such selections are the^mere in- 
d^^nces and pastimes of political animosity, having neither in 
their origin nor in their consequences any connexion whatever with 
the public security or welfare. 

The wantonness and fiidiscreetness of an arbitrary selection of 
individuals for punishment, and ^be safety of unqualified toleration, 
universally f^lt, that we have on qjl hands large acknow- 
ed|lient8 of them as abstract truths, with an express or^ implied 
exception in favour of some chenshed dogma or institution, and a 
seci^et protest t*^S<tinst unpleasant animadversions on the individual 
Hpjsplf or hl8«pafty. , dll tlie Which are negatived 

immense majority of ibe pub%( wei^ struck out, there would 
Imaln one deliberate reo^;hltlon of the Press as a sacred medium 
of intellectual commuhicatibn be\i|ueationed in a Court of 

Justice, and thereby withdrawn ' ffdm" i|Jie impart and effective 
tribunal to wbiftb it was addressed^ ajf'dubjected to the control of 
one mfiaitely leaf impartial and Ode of the most striking 

instances of the inconsistencies aUbded fo, is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage from the Quaiterly ^Review : 

We must sey that' we do hot fear evil fiohi the circulation of any opinions, 
however mUcM&vtnia in themsetvea, it nothing dhneto prevent the equal 
circulation of the argument on both sides. Ma|na est verkas «t prair;alebit,<^ 
and the magastrate seldom do. qiorethuwaeu fair pjbsy, and let her flght her 

own battles herself, f . 

Now that little^ word ^^ eeldoifi” is enough tojet in a flood of per- 
jeedtion! Under, so vague on exception^ themsigistrate may inter- 
fere with his tejqiporal sword whenever it appears to him that he 
3ught to assist the struggle, or grace the triumph of truth ; and yet 
what security is there that he shall always strike on her side, and 
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not against her! None can truly profess confidence ifi theomiiipo-, 
tcnce of truth, or consult her real interests, who consent that 
magistrate should emr do more thp see fair play, andkt l^ 
fight her own battles and fair play is violated whenever physical 
force, public or private, is called into action. 

The impropriety of making the slightest' reservation frOtti that 
freedom of debate^ ^Idjfh •ought to prevail in the House of 
mons, was well reproved ,1:^ Mr. Fox in his speech on Mr. Adafh^O 
ii^otion-fespecting the' l^lIjMd of Messrs. and Palmer, Ma|*bh 
H), 1794. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Grey) has declared tliat if any minister should 
dare to introduce into this country the law of Scotland, he hoped there would 
be found, in the House, men bold enough to impeach him. I cannot agree 
with him on this point ; for so dearly do I, prue^he freedom of debate, In, such 
veneration do I hold the "free and unlimited discussion of any political or con- 
stitutional question within these walls, arid so»jealous am I of any thing which 
would look lil#e any violation of this our most valuable privilege, that if the 
minister wei^ to advance the most daitgerous and detestable principles, if h# , 
were everW;<rpropose a bill to this House to alter the succession to the 
and introduce in the palace of our Sovereign a foreign pnetender, I would , 
him justifiable for the uncons titiitimial measures he attempted to introdtPe^' 
and would with my voice endeavour to resoue him frdm a public impeachm^> 
or prosecution. - 

In a very different epirit Mr. Burke oude eg:pre^4 
not only the minister who introditieeiJ, but the m^^ority Vlioj 
ported the introduction of what he consideredl jin mcpiifli ' 
bill, might be brought to tnul- ^ 

The (Regency) bill meant not only to degrade tlm Prince of Wales, but the . 
whole House of Brunswick, who to m imUawfd. excommrmijc^d^ and 
attainted^ as having forfeited all claiiria<|o the confidence of the country I' 
Gentlemen might smile as thdypleastd at this doctrinri; Iwirthe condimt.A 
the other side of the House waO i^tbhensible,- degradiof^t|te4lloyal 
sowing the seeds of future disttaotibos anddisW|jipiilo that uud 

to treasons, far which the trmtied^ one day 

overtake them and brifiy th^ tQ tr^,^ ' ‘ 

Mr. Pitt expressed m 0 re^t|ian 

which 1 quote as one umopf^mdny prop£s t^t thf) ^iiggestipng of in- 
tolerance will sometimes make their wo>]r through the inffrmitieo of 
even the noblest minds. , Why 8houl4 hpt, th^^ 
debate, which Mr. Fox Jii^tjy claimed for the House of Commons, 
be permitted to tfapir constituenta ? A whole nation cannot be 
packed ofr corrupted ; ami (kerefore the most detestable and dan- 
gerous principles'' may fall amongst them with less chanoe of mis- 
ebievons consequences than in a le^slative assembly. 

If it should be said that it is the duty bf ja paternal government 
to protect ' the people from being exposed to the temptation of 
immoral principles, aod by preventing the germination of evil pro- 
pensities, to diminish the sum of crime and punishment, it may be ' 
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r^Uedii that whan men are aaiisd<Hi« of bemg subjected to such dis- 
dpliucu they are provoked to lpQk**upon transgressions, not as they 
would oe othendse disposed t# do, as derogatory to personal dig- 
xuty, but as victories over a power which considers them unworthy 
to be trusted with the guard of then* onm virtue, and which, from 
seeming'to an’ogate to itself the credit of their, innocence, they would 
fain make !*e8pon8ible for their vices : that the «sophistries of irre* 
ligion and depravity ate among those templ^ons which it is most 
easy for self-dependent to resist t belongs to the Lord 

of the harvest alone to Kiing men to account for the thoughts of 
their heart and the words of their mouths : and that criminal 
never so justly meet with penal visitation, as when the criminal has 
been impressed with a opayletlon, from the unbounded field of in- 
quiry and speculation in which he had been "permitted to range, 
that he was charged with fuH responsibility for his own* deeds, be- 
tween which and words a distinct line, admitting of '‘no possible 
dispute, or cavil, was drn-wn. 

government, in%hat form it may be, comprehend the whole society in 
iU and restrain the suspicions by its vigilance ; let it keep watch and 

ward, let it discover by its Sagacity, ahd punish by its firmriess, all delinquency 
1 . against its power, whenever delinquency enisle in the overt acts ; and then It 
win be as safe as ever Giq^ and ixaiure intended it shenld be. * 

!;; t l^e man who is judicially attacked for his opinions, has given 
proof^ that no evil oould be 6>und ln his conduct, and 
with Cremutius^ tef bd mm edeo fuciorum tn- 

mcens mm. Nor k there a more revolting juggle, A more perfidious 
quibble, than when it k said hpkions are free ; but that, to use 
the wavds of the Due de Bro^gl^^ tMve are *^ des doctrines, des 
dea o|toibns, qui doyieimei^ ^ Veiitables actions.*' 

Commehtaidcs on the- librnture several states of Europe 
and America afford the h^fet illustrawh of the comparative merits 
of the various systqms which obtain i^garding the press. They 
show that in proporti<m to the sevei;i,tyf%d jealousy with which it is 
controlled, superstition and atheism ahotfnd ; science, arts, and in- 
dustry languish ; bad rulers are uncheokejd, the good are neither 
undo^toott nor supported, or perhaps avo the objects of libels whoso 
influence is not counteracted by anyjpii(h|ieatioii8 that enjoy the 
public confidence* Thus the lower and middle lu the north 

and south, of Europe are degraded by: ighoranee and superstition ; 
the higher are infected with infidelity and in France, between 
1758 and 1770 a greater quabtity of writings professing atheism 
weVB published, notwithstanding a cewi^wre'^caned rigorous, than 
have appeai’ed ifi England since the art of printing was invented, t 

The last queen of France, too, was calumniated and slandered 
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with a virulence and effect to which there is neihieg {H^Uel ill 
history of England. From thehorrosion of that sahtle fr^liie]| 
nothing but a free press could have relieved her. That alcwe enald 
have coped with her libellers, and exposed their maliee and fals^ 
hood to the scorn and dotestatioii of the world, lifshehad been 
known tbeii as sbe is now^^thfe course of the Ecvolution might 
been very diifcreaU ^ 4 \ . * i . 

Stiljdt may he sai4 1|^ there ia an essential distinction hetw^ 
libels on insiitntiotisrUra libels on injfi|iduals ; and that e^en if 
the point contended for wore conceded In respect to the fornto^ it 
would not follow that the latter should he covered with the same 
immunity. It may he urged that libels op individuals have both a 
greater tendency to provoke breaches of the peace, and thfit they 
inflict a degree of pain and damage for which pecuniary compensa- 
tion is allwvcd, a species of remedy of which institu^ons are not 
susceptible. It has indeed been ably contended, that the BaMlto 
to endaifger the king’s peace is not the real, but only, the techmH 
ground of punishment; as in actions of seduction, the teekl|||^ 
ground is the supposed loss of the daughter's service ; ia supSwj^ 
of which position it is urged that indictments are suceessm^ 
maintained, when no reasonable apprehension can bb eptertainad 
the peace being broken ; that invectives the nmst ^Me io 
instant resentment may^he »pokm with iippumty*^ 
which are pretended to he punkhahle only as lefs#^^* to a breacl 
of the peace, arc yet visited with, heavy punishments, while an 
actual breach of the peace escapes with trifling penalties* t 
Houbtless the guilt of Hbol is measured meafe |by the suppose^ 
inahee which prompted it, than by the praptic^ji^eWef to 
it tends ; but it cannot be admitted the legal is merely 

technical and fictitious," fw that W 0 u ]|^^' adaxM that libels have 
no tendency to excite acts of violenoe agfinat their authors 
or their objects. The tenoar of the ehi^g^ to»the jiu*y on ah 
most every case of libel, shows that it heeh epdsidcred to afford 
grounds of reasonable app^nheusion of ^tarbauce of the peace, 
near or remote ; and the definition^, reeabimcnded to the Preneb 
legislature in the One de Broglies Beport, prove more distinct!) 
that the crimiki^l quality of libel is, , not by a tedmical fiction, but 
really considered to reside in Its imtigation to commit some of* 
fence. It is not because Bbals do not really excite or are 

not really indicative of malevolence, that the expediency of ex- 
empting them from ‘temporal punishmmit can he maintained, but 
because the. difficulty of estimating the various degrees and kinds 

* See Madame Canjpan^s Memoirs ; Essai snr Tesprit et I’influence de la 
SleforttiaH on de Luther ; Tableau de la Utterature Franc^e pendant le ISriie 
siecle ; Mr. Bowdler^s Review of it ; the ^ticles in the Bdiaburgh Review, 
on the compamtive merits #£ English aiid l^enck Literature* 

+ Edinb.Rev^, hfo. UIL p. 137, ^ 
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of the effects they ere celcukted to prodi|oe, end of appreciating 
the motives of their authors, ia inshperable ; and because the ade- 
quate punishment of overt oofe" of delinquency affords a sufficient 
protection to society and to the individual. 

Wheur it is considered Jthat seditious libels are more frequently 
prosecuted^ and more severely punishetly.thau libels on the public 
characters of individuals^ th^re can b€^no plea* for excepting the 
latter from the general indCnmity. Almoi^^ the English states- 
men and members of Parliament, who KaC# been qf sufficient im- 
portance to be objects of distraction, have displayed so much wis- 
dom and magnanimity in manifesting an utter insensibility to, and 
. ^^ntemptuous disregard of, the slanderous attacks directed against, 
themselves, that nothing'hiore is required at thpir hands than that, 
by concurring in one act of le^slation, they should bind |hemselves 
to regard all other libels with the same dispassionate equanimity, 
and 80 “ take a bond of fate,” that party spirit should never betray 
tluem into vindictive measures which they may aftei-wards rontem- 
with regret dir remorse, and which posterity will certainly 
S^l with its reprobation. The article on constructive contempts 
j^hich will form one of this series of papers on the Law of Libel^ 
will afford an opportunity for noticing more particulaiiy the incon* 
;f|«st^qies of tolerant who are at the same time into- 

of a pi^ ; b^t one or two quotations may here be 
pven* In a debate, yeh. 8, 1788, on Sir JSlijah Impey’s complaint 
of libels published a^inst him, Mr. Pitt said, 

By those pSAits oiaipiiyrfigraphwhlch sfiec^d him personally, he trussed that 
npgendeiaah would suppose he was at all influenced. He disregarded eversf 
kind so entirely^ that he would not give it a moment's const* 

7 Swt. That was ho reason, however, why he shohld not enforce what he 
ec^elred to be justice to the digmty and authorily of the House, as well as 
to the individual who hadexhihitM the compiaiiit. 

Now why should not the House have been enabled to treat every 
unfounded attadk on its authority and dignity,, and every attempt 
to mislead its judgment, with as complete indifference as Mr. Pitt 
did aspersions on his character, and attempts to bias his judgment?^ 
Wotild it not, like him, have consulted its true dignity by refusing* 
to giyie^them a tnoment’s consideration ? As for those attacks Vhich 
cannot be sincerely despised, they can only be deprived of thehr 
stings by reformation of the abuse against w&ch they are directed. 
In Mr. Burke's speech at the conclusion of the poll at Bristol, 
Nov. 3, 1774, thmrc is the following passage : 

As Tor the trifling.petulanco which the rage of party stirs up in little minds, 
though it should show Itself even in this court, it has not made the slightest 
impression on me. The highest flight of such clamorous birds is winged in 
an inferior regi^ of the air. We hear them and we look upon them, just a# 
you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the serene air on your lofty rocks, look 
down upon the gulls that skim the mud of your river when it is exhausted ol^ 
its Ude. • 

AnA ip Ms letter to Mr. Montague, which the latter read a> 
put of ^speech, May 1, 1799, he says. 
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No man shall fall a sacrifice to a fe^le sensibility on my part, that at this 
time of day might make impatient of tliose 

through so mang wars, I hive at length attained the hononr of beiim jainm 
in commission with this committee, and bf becoming an humble instrument in 
the hands of public jnstice. - ; 

Finally, it may be said ^ that at lehst tlije law extend its 

protection to the private chijracteir of indmdtials, tittaeke on which 
are more irritating ^nd inexcusable than on their puhlic4cha:rnci%m 
TTo this it may be fepHed, that innocence in private life affords the 
same panoply thiit public life"; that all men have the 

same means of yeftttmg^lcalumnious cImI^s ^ Meeting private cha« 
racter which ath successfully employed ih defence of public charac- 
ter ; and that censure is only painful and detrimental in proportion 
to its truth, that is, in proportion to the degree in which it ia 
merited. In a civil * action for damages,^ however, juries are con*- 
stantly tempted to award ^rnplary 0/ vindictive damages propor* 
tioned to t^ie degree of malignity and falsehood ap})arent in the 
libel, or to strike some average with reference to the supposeA 
malice of the plaintiff and annoyance suffered by the defendl^hl 
whereas if they conformed strictly to the law w&ch prescrib^i|iK 

the amount of damages is *10 all cases to 'h(6 
tempoml prejudice su^ained by the plaintiff, withoitt regard 
penal correction of the defendant or the reformation of his 
ners,^’* there could scarcely be acaisein^ldch & ^phitiff oiigh^t 
recover ; for if the refleejions of Which he are tme^ 

must be damnum almque injuria^ and If false, thei%<3^ust be injufiiif 
absque damno. * . , : ^ 

It is against certain libels oS this description that not only tim 
protection of the lew is Q%!n spiirhed, but Its power deffed an4; 
disgraced by the revenge which the with itt-^ 

punity, with his own hands. To ii^e^dfet, tWefbre# the infliction 
of temporal penalties on libellers wo1hl4‘‘^Ot oeensidn the addition 
of a single duel uddeh would not othmf|l6serJiave happened; while 
the denunciation of the terrors of the* lagir against •them, however 
they may have respected the obligations'^ trnth rfhd justice, coun- 
tenances and fosters that vindictive spirit rwhich, leads to the corn- 
mission of those most flagrant breaches of the peace, wheije honour 
sanctions homicide, and the practice of the law ratifies the^deed, 
because the rigour of its theory is inapplicable* To punish the 
puhlication of irrefragable truth* said deserved reproach, carrying 
with it. a salutary admonition agaiust the repetition or the non- 
reformation of the exposed abuse or misconduct, and at the same 
time to tolerate duelhag, is a state of things which savours luore 
of the recklessness of exasperated passion than of the deliberate 
wisdom of legislation. A tolerant government ought sternly to 
repress every act of violence, ahd every instance of intolerance in 
every member of the community^ 


♦ Starkie’s Law of libel, p* 186, 
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It w^s ing^iuausly |ti9|ly a^jservedty Montesquieu, that the 
primary piqnciples of dignified existence, ^hich among other nations 
were exclusively known to philosophers, i|nd evch4)y tliem frequcntlp 
disfigured by sophistry, w^re by the QroPigl At cmcc apprehended 
and acted upon, as if fr<^ a gi*and n^tiom ^nstipc^ which gave 
them strong claims to the 0t1fe of " thfe favourite people of nature/* 
Such were the truths, univ^ally acknowledged among them, that 
f* the uncontrolled power of a single individual or coiwation is 
Subversive of all ideas of social order/* that a magSfrato not 
liable to responsibility is on the high road to tyranny /* that a 
state which abandons one 6f Its citiz^ji# abandons itself /* and 
.plhers full of equal wisdom and imporlmice. Among the number 
of national impressions arc to be ranked also the vieves, upon 
wi^ri|both the coniiction of the necessity, as well as the system of 
ijjpi^ging, their gymnastics were built, and this accounts for the 
li^j^larity, that the Greeks were the only people that carried gym- 
&tics to that degree of perfection which they attained among 
jplera, and the only people that raised them to the dignity of a 
;'^ariollal institution. With the same liveliness and clearness of 
isonception, with which they had apprehended those political prin- 
ciples upon which the social arrangements of free communities 
ought to he framed, they perceived and followed out the principles 
l)ty which individual existence should also he regulated. It was a 
laid down by them, that to enable man to fulfil all the essential 
purfioses of human nature^ a development and cultivation of the 
powers of his physical, as as of his mental existence, was indis- 
pensably necessary ; that such an harmonious union of both of these 
constituent parts of human nature was the only means of invigorat- 
ing its strength,«and of qualifying it for the use of each ; that a 
partial culture of some, and corresponding neglect of the other 
faculties, either of the body or the mind, could not fail to pro- 
duce #l^t8 contrary to the laws of nature, and consequently to 
the destination of man. 

According to these views the Greeks divided all the means of 
cultivatioir into two grand sections ; those of mental and those of 
bodily education. The former they called Mmic (/xso-iiej), the 
latter Q^mnmUn^s The system of their gymnastics 

comprised a series of exercises, skilfully adapted ta the Ond in view, 
and stamped besides with the characteristic of Greek genius— the 
charming expreslion of that bmu ideal which embellished whatever 
they said, or wrote, or did. This system was therefore, from its 
origin, as well asifrom its tendency, far removed from, and admits 
no comparison with, those corporeal exercisq^, which, originating in 
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the necessity of bodily exertions for supplying the trantl^ And main- 
taining the defence of liffe, are common to all people Ih ilie ejMi0t 
and ruder stages of civilisation. The gymi)iaatie|0f the Crreeks 
proceeded not from an obscure feeling of mere ammal want^ but 
from the clear perception of a philosophical trtith ; thiy were not 
merely calculated to meet tte first necesSti^s of life, but to attain 
the noblei’ ends of luimanky. » 

Gymnastics were indeed*pf the highest importance with this na- 
tion in* another respisif. i preparation for 

military accomplishments, aii4 the schc^l of discipline for warriors, 
in which respect they formed a particuter object of political con- 
cern to the legislator. But it would het^y a perfect ignorance of 
the pccidifef genius of the Greek republics, to rank these exerpisea, 
oil this account, in the same class with our exercises of military 
discipline. • It is well known, that with them, military aptitude was 
not the isoljitcd quality om particular order, hut merely a natur^;; 
result of all those accomplishments, comprised under the idea o|;' 
universat individual excellence, which formed Ahe grknd obJ^efeM 
the pursuits of eveiy citizen, and by which every Greek 
himself to be elevated above barbarians and slavpfif. And lU' thfa 
system, calculated to effect this universal individual ex;cellence, 
that universal perfection of hnman nature, which is, the result I 
the development, cultivatipu, and direction of allti^ resources an^ 
powers of the mind and body, gymnastics were thought to form 
an essential and indispensable part. ' , 

In illustration of these \qew8j we could collect a number of pan-i' 
sages from the Greek orators, historians, and philosophers, 
these, beini national impressions, manifested on every 

occurrence connected with this s^bjact Wa tirfer our readers 
more particularly to the excelWt letter of the wife 

of Pythagoras, On Education,'* and ;add?e*®®d to her firiend 
Eubula; to the beautiful dialogue oil^^ lUucian, entitled * Ana- 
charsis,' in which Solou explains to hts i^thi^ the use and 
end of Greek gymnastics ; *and to Plato, one of the greatest of phi- 
losophers and the most genuine representa^ve of Greek genius, par- 
ticularly in Timaeus,*’ Protagoras^” and “ De Repuhlica.” 
We cannot, however, deny ourselvps the pleasure of selecting one 
of these passages, which treats of . the influence of gymnastics on 
mental expdlence (de Beptiblica t^.) The following is the suh- 
Atanceofit; 

The combined induenc^ of music^ and gymnastics is requisite properly 
to, fenn the adnd* The nund of Mm who applies himself exclusively to music, 
Will beebme soft Aid effeminate ; he Wno pursd^s oriiy gymnastics will 


♦ Let it be recollected, that Plato Comprises under Mmte the whole circle 
*01 the meaniPdesigned for mental eduoatiou ; what we call lousic, eonsHtated 
only part of what he designated by this tena 
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Wome hard hearted and untraoUble. Bnt the softness of the one is the basis 
df a philosej^hical character, ^hich, if too much«encouraged, degenerates into 
eif^minacy and languor ; if cultivated cftily in a due degree, becomes humanity 
of manners. Th^ rudeness of the other springs fr^ an ardent and fiery tein- 
|}^rament, which, if property managed, would prWice courage and magnani- 
mity ; if too much heated, degenerates into harshness and barbarity. Both, 
therefore, should be cherished In due proportion, and then we obuin the 
energetfc mind of a wise aud manly character. J)%sic and gymnastics were 
bestowed ofi man by some deity for the improvement pf his mind, for, the per- 
fection of his fortitude dnd philosophy, for the hannoifious action of all the 
faculties of his soul. ; , , . 

The medical importance M gymnaatles m& a subordinate consi- 
deration with the Greeks, though it be not so in our times. Wc 
find, indeed, a sort of medical system which prescribed gymnaatic 
exercises, not only for the fortifying, hut also for the restoring of 
health, mentioned in Plato (de Republican!.), and in other writers, 
but it rose in importance in later times. In the flourishing period 
of the Greek conimonwealfhs, the diseases rei^ulting from 
^fraint of bodily exercise must have been altogether unknown to a 
people, one of whose most essential characteristics consisted in the 
d!R|||riiopment and perfection of the physical powers of man. Nay, 
the case to such a degree, that, when some epicures of 
;^then8 complained of vapoui-s, Plato could say (de Republica III.) 

t is it not shameful to require the aid of physic, not for wounds 
erely, and casual transkory evils, but in consequence of indolent 
inactivity and luxurious living I Is it not shameful that men, re- 
senibling bladders filled with wind and water, should have laid the 
disciples of Esculapius tmder the necessity of inventing new names 
for di^i^es, such as vapours and catarrh 

Sue hware in general the notions of the^ Greeks on gymnastics, and 
1 % in obviops that these exercises contributed not a little to raise 
that people to the rank of masters of mankind, which they have 
now held for more than two thousand yeara. Tliis system perished 
in the rmns of t^e ancient world. 

Wc shall not stop to consider the exercises of the Romans — the 
diseipks of thelGfreeks, without however equalling them in any of 
those extraordinary performances, for which the human race will be 
for ever indebted to their favourite people of nature ; nor the bodily 
sporti 4>f our savage ancestors ; nor the tournaments of the middle 
ages. SVir neither of these can profierly enter into the considera- 
tion of a system which rests on plulosophical principles. We shall 
merely observe that the tojirnaments of the middle ages having 
attained their end, not only the regular cultivation of the physical 
powers of human nature, us forming part mi a general of 

education^ even the partial practice of such exercises was at 
last completely neglected ; and this fact constitutes one of the 
most striking, atidj we are concerned to add, one of the most dis- 

What wonld^lfito say, could he see the swoln and protruded corpora- 
tions and the bloated countenances of our days 1 
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advantageous differences between modern edi^caiion am that of 
the antients. 

Although in atiempH|g to trace the causes of tlife p]^iiomeaa% 
the pens of many writers have been employed, the inVe^Mfation has 
frequently, we think, bec?h conducted on narrow Imperfect 
views. It is beside oiB pu|;pdse to enter here on a disjpussion i of 
this subject ; a few hints wiJJ suffice for pur present purpose. 

The fact has often been deduced solely from the system of educa- 
tion established in the middle ages. It was known to Tissot, Rousseau, 
and the whole school of education formed by the latter. Statesmen 
and historians, such as Montesquieu, Gibbon, and others, knew well, 
that political causes also entered into the question. The. whole 

S olitical structure of .modern states ; the marked distinctions ^ the 
ifferent orders of society according to their pursuits and respec- 
tive privil^es, which went^ far that even the toumamenis of 
middle ages were practised, as it were, by a sort of prerogatil'^i 
belongin^^ only to the nobility; the progressive reduction ofthei# 
orders to their peculiar employments ; the exertion of the stanl^^ 
armies after the fall of the feudal system ; all these circumstances 
progressively caused the extinction of the general system, and even pf 
what little had hitherto been preserved of bodily exercises, as the 
nobility w^ere now constantly collected about the courts. The 
finishing stroke w^as undojibtedly given by the system of education, 
established by the priests and monks, which has. been more or less 
pei*pctuated in some of its principal features since their downfall. 

The evils resulting from this neglect of physical education were 
aggravated by other circumstances which attended the progress 
of civilization, though this progress was, in itself, calculated 
rather to heighten than to depress the powi^ of human nature, 
and not at all incompatible with a proper system of physical 
education. But by the advances made in commerce, industry, 
and many arts in which we have surpassed the offeients, by the 
division of labour and distribution of business, Ifchere has been 
formed a technical basis tp modern culture, opposed to that 
mere personal aptitude and acquirements, by which, among the 
ancients, almost all the important ends of a social community^ were 
attained. Machines, and artifieial arrangements operating like 
machines, form the basis with us, m which the whole industiy and 
managemeni of social life are founded. By this circumstdnee many 
thousands are confined to one set of operations, while all other 
parts and powers of ^e body are left unemployed ; nay, many 
thousands are reduced almost to move hut one particular limb, 
through the greater part of their life. Nor has any thing yet been 
devised, to counterbalance the pernicious effects of this isolation 
jjpd suppression of the physical powers. 

The same remark applies to the increasing taste *for mental oc- 
cupation, and the consequent habits of reading and studying^.atiich 
Oriental Herald^ VoU 10, .. F 
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have in themselves no enervating influence, as has been erroneously 
W th^ hhfnan If is theP precious result, ahd, at 

the same time, support of that universal knowledge Which is the 
ilirest pledge of the moral strength of nations. But that On assi- 
duous oeeuj^tion of the tnind, with continued rest of the body, is 
d^truftive at least to' the latter must h8 universally admitted. 

' Lastly, *it is placed beyond doubt, that the r^^fluemcnt in manners 
and in the enjoyments of life, mental afld physical, springing up ih 
every advanciUg society, not only liberalized# but also heightens and 
^nickeUS thO faculties and springs of actioO, when resting on a na* 
tUfal basis. But modem civilization ih general (we have not to 
deal here with exceptions) is proceeding on a false foundation i 
0n!^nvied excitement of mind and sense, without a prbportion^te 
idd Vigorous activity of the bodily powers. 

Tli^ result of the comhkicd action of these causes was — ^the 
l^^ral neglect of physical education ; this defect was in itself pro- 
aUcfi(Ye of a multiplicity of bodily and mental evils, but they were 
olglll^ayated by those circumstances of progressive civilization, which, 
thh^h, as we said before, beneficent in every other respect, could 
hot hut exert a prejudicial influence on a mode of living founded on 
$ false basis. 

These evils varied in degree and extent, as the causes were more 
or less operating or combined. It may easily be collected from 
these causes, that they appeared most cotlspicuoiisly in great cities, 
the necessary seats of those professions and occupations which are 
most strictly confined to isolated employments ; and of those orders 
of sod^ty hmotig which arc assembled most of those stimuli that 
teud to ripen alnd perpetuate these evils— indulgence and luxurious 
modes of life. 

This fact d>uld not fail to excite the attention of thinking men ; 
it then became the theme of a series of interesting discussions and 
investigations by the most distinguished physicians and philosophei’s. 
This discussionwas consequently carried on at the same time in 
the circles of education and medical science; the point of view 
from. which they proceeded was rather narrow in the beginning, it 
widened in the progress, and was taken at last at the very centre of 
those sciences which tend in the greatest degree to the cultivation 
of human nature. 

Without mentioning some writers at an earlier tinie who have 
touched OB this subject, we notice Hieronymus MercuriaUs^ as 
the first, who treated it more fully. He wiate his celebrated work 
oh Gymnastics (de arte Gymnastica, Amsterd. 1672) not for the 
antiquarian alone, but, as a physician, to invite his contemporaries 
to revive these beneficial ex^cises of the ancients for the strength 
and health of the body. However he produced but little effeot^ 
neither was thetige in which he wrote susceptible of his considera- 
tionr ; nor had he himSelf sufficient skill tg place the m^^tter in ilhe 
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true point of view. More effect was produced hj Francii^ Fuller an^ 
JLocJce. The former, a celebrate Enjflish physfciah, ^bte, liti 
beginning of the last century, a work, ^Me Mediciipk Gymhasfka,^ 
ill which he recurred to the Medical Gymnastic^ bjf ‘aucienlii. 
His work, which went through a number of editiotts, coli|fdhs sonjfe 
excellent remarks, founded for the most pSirt on his o^ exptiriehce. 
Locke, in his treatise on education, laboured to t^[e samcf eiiS. Jftut 
he who knows how difiicultfit is to make people give up old pre- 
judices,* which they have taken in affei^ion, will tiot be surprised 
that neither Fuller nor Locke should hav^B done any more than give 
the first impulse to their slow removal. ' ' ^ 

A number of distinguished physicians from |hat time kept up 
the discussion — Sydenham^ Boerrhme^ Hoffmarm^ Boerner^ lSSt^r 
kert^ Doublet^ Tissdt^ and many others. They traced, on the ground 
of the phy^cal principles of the constitution, not only the bo4^ 
diseases, but also the mental disorders and moral depravities re^i® 
ing from, our irrational habits. Physical decline and moral 
pravity (says Doublet) are intimately connect<^, and those 
which preserve health tend also to preserve and improve morals,^^ * 

The greatest sensation however was made by Tissot, through his 
well known work on the Health of Men of Lettei's.* This irilpres- 
sion was strengthened by the equally well-known work of Rousseau, 
‘ Emilius,' This extraordinary genius, who was one o^ those awakeners 
necessary for mankind fi^m time to time, to stir it up from its ten^ 
deucy to lethargy, passed the whole system of education under a 
review, not so mild and sparing as that of Locke, hut in a sweeping 
and unmerciful manner. Gre&t however as the effect of his criti- 
cism was, it would have been still greater, if there had not been a 
defect of principle in it. It is well known, that the action of nature^ 
as opposed to our artificial arrangements, wcPSbhe highest principle 
of Rousseau, in the whole range of his inquiries. Now, this prin- 
ciple, though of indubitable value as a subordiziate ope, cauuot con- 
stitute the highest in matters of human interest. » 

Since Rousseau, the discussion of this subject has been pre-emi- 
nently carried on in Switzerland and Germany. Rousseau bad al- 
ready hinted at the Greek gymnastics. The school founded by 
this philosopher, the chiefs of which were Basedow , Campe, and 
Gedikey devised a set of exercises, which were gi*adually introduced 
into all the better institutions in Germany and Switzerland. They 
regarded these exercises as necessary, because required by the 


* is curious to see, how the men of letters, alarmed hy Tissot, sought to 
make a poor shift with various' strange, unprofitable, and partly very ridiculous 
exercises, which they practised in a retired room, h small enclosed garden or 
some other snug little place in their houses. It is remarkable, that they, 
carefully studied the Greeks, did not stumble on the gatural thought, to 
revive their gymnastics. Such is the vast distance between barren learning 
and practical sense, ^ 

F3 
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laws of nature y and found with lUll peoi<lc %cho had not depa/rted 
from these laws. By the side and partly out of this school sprung 
up another, the leaders of which were Salsnianuy 'Ntemeyery Xcrren- 
ner, Natorp Villaumey NomliSy Schwarsiy and, above, all the vener- 
able Pestalozzi and the ingenious Fellenbf rg. They proceeded from 
the principle of humanity (humanitas)^ov the highest perfection 
of human nalui^, and defined it to be the perf(?ct development of 
its two component principles — the physical and intellectual — in 
harmonious co-operation. According to this view, the highest 
principle for education was, the harmonious development, invi- 
goration, and cultivation of all the powers and faculties of the 
JEUiiid and body. It is such an education as this, they said, which 
ascertains the capability of man for all the iinportant ends of his 
existence, and every deviation from it must be productive of infir- 
iK^ties, vices, or excrescences in one maimer or other, ft is evident, 
tifiai this principle, the truth of which is raised above cavil and dis- 
pUtCy was that acted upon by the Greeks, and a farther a^mlysis of 
it must necessarily lead to a revival of their gymnastics, adapted 
to the spirit of the age. 

While this was passing in the department of education, the phy- 
sicians w^ere led to the same result, and even in a more extensive 
view, while they sought for an antidote against the host of bodily 
and mental infirmities, springing from oiy* irrational modes of liv- 
ing. We shall mention here only Frank (professor first at Bologna 
and then at Vienna) justly renowned through the whole of Europe, 
Grunevy Hoffelmdy and Fausty and quote but a few passages from 
theiv excellent productions. Frank, (i© his Medical Police,) after 
a full illustration of the subject, and an able demonstration that 
gymnastics should only he regarded ns part of education, but 
as necessary to preserve the result of all education, or, in other 
words, that harmonious and perfect development of the mind and 
body, goes oa to say : it must he evident, therefore, that the 
gymnastic gainfis require to be promo^d in every possible way, 
and the welfare of, a great town is but half consulted, when 
theatres and concerts arc open to the inhabitants and few oppor- 
tunities for bodily exercises are afforded them.” GrunCr says, in 
his MedicalJournal, 1783 The gymnastics of the ancients de- 
serve to be sedulously studied, and introduced with suita|ilc altera- 
tions. I" am persuaded they would prove excellent m^hs of ren- 
dering our men and women, ypuths and maidens, boys ancj girls, 
whom sentimentality has enervated, oncj^more healthy, strong, 
and hardy. Is it not possible to bring strength of nerves and man- 
liness of mind much in vogue as weak nerves and sentimentality 
have been for years the fashionable disease Now it is true, the 
gymnastics of the Greeks were studied enough by deep-learned 
scholars, and described in large tracts ; but what they could 
see^ through the thick dust of their libraries and the dark shadow 
of th€:ir volumes — the connection of these games with the eternal 
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laws of human nature, existing then, and now, and evei*,-^wa8 seen 
by these physicians, not^ only learned men, but men also of soDind 
practical views. 

At length a pupil of Salsmann^s, Mr. Gutsmuth, director of the 
celebrated institution at; Schnepfenthal, near Gothet^ , framed a 
system of exercises on the. model of the Greek gymnastics and 
suUed.to our timesi» After a careful observation of their cifects, 
during nine ycars^ cohstaift practice, he published a work oti bis 
systemln 1793, which was speedily translated into several languages. 
The English translation appeared in 1800.®*' Mr.Gutsmuth's system 
was adopted in rifany institutions in Geimany and piiblicly introduced 
into Denmark by the Government. The perfecting of tins system, 
however, was reserved to Mr. Jahn. The political situatioii of the 
kingdom of Prussia^ after the battle of Jena, caused the ministry 
of that state to bestow a particular, regard on a system, which 
promised to revive in the rising generation that energy and pOflir 
of action which is required to release a subdued nation froHlilti 
fetters. * Mr. Jahn, professor at Berlin, distinguished alike l3Qr 
his eminent practical talents and patriotic feeluigs, in conjunction 
with Scharnhorst, the chief of the Prussian Staff, employed all his 
care and activity in the perfection of this system, and soon raised 
it to that dignity marked out by the physician, Franks and which 
it held among the ancients. Under his direction these exercises 
were not ouly incorporj^ted into the system of education *, public 
gymnasia were also erected in various places, where pupils' of all 
orders and agqs u^ere seen exercising, as was at one time the case 
in the gymnasia on the banks»of the Ilissas and Burotas, where all 
partook of these exercises apd gathered new strength and new 
vigour for the business of life. The national effects of this system 
are well known, and must have been sensibly felt by Frenchmen. 

After the war was finished, the Prussian government called upon 
the chiefs of the superior institutions qf education to make reports 
on the influence of this gymnastic system on thejfteraiy pursuits, 
in particular, of their pupils." All these reports coincided in ex- 
hibiting the striking power exerted by this system in heightening 
md invigorating all the mental facilities. Want of space prevents 
as from making any extracts from those reports ; however ive can- 
lot deny oursdves the satisfaction of alluding to the report de- 
livered by Mr. ZarnaeJe (1818, at Potsdam), director of one of the 
most extenrive institutions of Prussia.'* This report gives a most 
remarkable body of evidence, tSWcA proves experimentally^ that 
those of his pupils V^o had most improved in gymnastics, were, 
at the same tinftj, those who had most advanced in all the branches 
of science. How could it be otherwise ? Was not this consequence 
anticipated long ago by philoso|iher8, who drew their deductions 
from the eternal and invariable laws of human nature ? 

•_ — — — • 

* London, priatjd for G. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
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■ the same time the Prussian governiment commissioned Di% 
Koenen, senior medical counsellor *and counsellor of government at 
Berlin, to ascertain the physical effects of this system in all the 
different classes of society. After a careful examination, Dr. 
Koenen made his report, which was printed at Berlin in a work 
entitled* Results of the gymnastic hxercises. 6y order of Go- 
vernment, *Berlm^ 1818,^* The admiral^e influhnee of this System 
on the constitution in general, and its beneficial influence coun- 
terbalancing and rectifying the effects of partial and isolated em- 
ployipi^nt of the faculties either of the mind or the body, have never 
been exhibited more strikingly or on a more comprehensive scale 
than in the above mentioned work. 

'Jj.After these proceedings, it is not to be wondered at, that this 
extern should gradually spread and excite the attention of the 
pblifothropists of every country. Having already exceeded the 
of an article, we must conclude by stating one or two facts 
out of the many we could have wished to introduce. 

The acknowledgment of the superiority of this system on the 
part of Mr. Fellenberg, though it might not have wanted any 
farther recommendation after such an extensive experience, must 
still be considered as illustrative of its merit as a branch of su- 
perior education. For it is well known, that the institution of this 
illustrious educator is intended to form a central point, in which 
whatever is most approved in modern education is to be gathered 
and embodied. By the assistance of Professor Voelher^ these 
l^mnastic exercises were introduced* into that celebrated institu- 
tion. 

The favoumhle 8at of tlje Jj^rench was not altogether to 

have been looked for, iseeiiig the permanent effects of these gym- 
nastics which some of their countrymen exhibit since the campaign 
in Germany. However, in a Judgment passed on a work which 
contained Mr. Jabn^s system, and on Ithe exercises themselves, per- 
formed before their eyes, the medical facility of Paris pronounced, 
a short time ago, in detail, their views of the incomparable aptitude 
of thi% system to preserve the nabu/rat powers of the organs ^ and 
also to correct their defects. 

We cannot help expressing our desire, to see the imj^rfance of 
this system- more and more acknowledged in this counti;^, more 
especially in the metropolis : at the same time we hail with satis- 
faction the measares taken by the Mechanical Institution to bring 
the Benefits of these exercises within the reach of (joe of the most 
numerous, if not the most meritorious classes of society. 
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PALMYRA,* 

I^TiLL o'er Assyria’s land, and Taurus* side, 

Roils old Euphrates his unconquer’d tide ; 

Unchanged their loveliness, each valet, each hill, 

In infant^beauty shcins to flourish stUl ; * « , 

And, fair aS diwnetl Creation’s o|iening day. 
Triumphant Nature smiles at Time’s &cay. 

Oh, more than mortal scenes ! spot of eavth» 
Which gave to man his first and second birth. 

Where are the trophies of his lordly hand 
Which rose despotic o’er the fairy land 
Where now the faigb-poised dome, the stately tower, 
Imperial monuments of human power I 
•Their day is past — ^their little rgce is ftin, 

^nd like a dream has vanished Babylon I 

And what is Nineveh 1 a sound, a wind. 

Of History’s voice, long mute, an echo leftsbehind. 
Peace to their ashes ! there no relics lie 
To strike resistless on the mournful eye. 

Not one lone wreck to break the boundless blank. 

The tomb in which their glorious beauties sank ; 
’Twere vain to say, while wandering o'er that land, 

“ Hero stood that miglity city where I stand 
Time has ta’en all, so worked each vestige out. 

That their exisfbnce is almost a doubt, 

And Fancy, Uasupported, seeks in vain, 

Some touch of art amidst the ^evel plain. 

But thou, Palmyra, thou, the desert queen, 

Though scarce the shade of wh .t thou once hast been. 
The sport of time, for lon|[, long years must weep, 
Ere thou, too, rest in undistinguished sleep ; 

Lone in the wilderness all slowly fade 
The glories of thy matchless colonnade. 

On the wide waste of one unbroken jsand. 

In naked maj sty those pillars sta id. 

No voice, no sodj[d, no whispers intervene 
To break the intense, deep stillness of the scene. 

Save where the mouldering columns’ crumbling sound 
A momentary echo strikes around. 

So'dost thou sink, and so shall perish all ! 

Unsafed Ruin revels o tar thy fall, 

lAnd Havoc still with keeaer vengeance eyes, 

As Time rolls on, his unresisting prize ; 

Alas ! man ’s proudest monuments conihss 
Most strikingdy their author’s littleness ; 

In the coaise earth, on Nature’s lowly breast. 

Her marble stores imperishable rest, 

Untouched, the waste of ages they defy, 

Till art deceives them into- symmetry, 

And when she bids them hold immortal sway, 

9 Each passing year speeds onward their deoay# 


From a work just published, entitled * Ulric of Aymer, and other Ae 
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CNPOBLISHED MANV80R1PTS OF A TRaVeLLER IN THE EAST. 

No. X. 

Commerce of — Laws of Trade — Turkish Justice-^ 

Gree% Merddnitle ^Shipping — Pr^uctiods^and Ea^poris 
of the Turkish Empire, , 

T|tK mercbiBtftts of the difFerenl nations of Europe, resident at 
Smyrna, keep their hooks in piastres, and minor subdivisions of the 

S e coin. The English subdivide them into 80 ; the French into 
; ;;iBfcnd the people of the country, that is, the Turks, Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians, into 120 parts. Bills of exchange are 
often drawn on Smyrna in ‘foreign coin, particularly "in Spanish 
vi^f^llars, which are always to be had there ; but if drawn in a coin 
not in current use, the exchange of the day is establishetl to make 
the payment. From Egypt they almost invariably draw in Spanish 
dollars, or Venetian sequins. 

Current Coins, 

The current Coins of Smyrna are as follows : 

Silver — Piastres of 40 paras, which are the piastres of the Grand Signior. 

Ditto of 160 ditto, worth 10 per oent^nore than at Constantinople. 
Ditto of 200 ditto, very commonly called also Turkish dollars. 
Gold — Stamboul of 290 ditto, I with ^ and J of each; and, like the former, 
Funduc of 400 ditto, f , worth more than af Constantinople. 

The foreign coins in general use a% Smyrna are, 

Silver — Impaferial dollars wprth OJ piastres, issued from Austria. 

Spanish ditto, the same nominal \alue, but preferred in large pay- 
ments, as being of a linle wore value in Europe. 

Gold — Duoais of HoUand, worth 18 J piastres. 

Ditto of Austria, and Hungaryv 13 ditto. 

Vene+ityiscquiiis, 181 ditto. 

Spanish <ipubloons, 15 to' 16 Spaidsh^ollars. 

Payments for goods sold are generally made in light monies, 
which cannot he refuse^ without protracting the payment for a long 
period. The merchants here assume the privilege of charging J 
per cent. ; and some Europeans charge even 1 per cent, for that 
loss, under the name of shroftage ; but if sales are oft$i)i;;made for 
cash, it will sometimes amount to 2 per cent. 

The nominal values of coins in Turkey have augmented in a very 
rapid degree, whUe those coins have been asr rapidly diminishing 
their intrinsic worth ; an effect which is produced by the frequent 
calling in of the current money by the Porte in moments of demand, 
and issuing it again at a more advanced rate and debased quality. 
The result of this impolitic measure is the real depression of the\r^ 
coin, and an au^mientation of the price of goods, as we'il as of the 
rate^of exchange on foreign parts. In the^, year 1803 the Spanish 
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dollar was worth plashes ; in 1807, it had risen to 4J ; and in 
1812 it passed at 6|, though its true value remains nearly statioaa^* 
The Turkish dolli^r of 5 piastres is equal in weight with the Spanish 
dollar, and is intended by the sagacious Turks to represent the 
same kind of money ; but^its intrinsic value does not certainly ex- 
ceed one-fourth of that coin. The Porte, having no silvepnnnes, 
buys up the Spanish dollars for the supply of inint^ in winch 
tin and zinc arc the prevsriling metals used. It is owing to these 
successive degradations of their piastres that, in lending money 
on interest, the sum borrowed is advanced in foreign coin, and the 
obligation is invariably to return the samei^Sort of money, both in 
principal and interest. It has often happened, indeed, that between 
the period of a mortgage being made and released, the increase of 
nominal value in curBcnt money has amounted to 50 per cent., which 
would thus have ruined the lender. , ^ 

The inteitjst on money lent is as under : * 

,To Franks or Europeans . . 10 per cent, per annum. 

Levantines of first credit, per cent, peisannum. 

Ditto of second credit. Id per cent, per 
Turks of first credit, 15 per cent, per annum. 

Ditto of second credit, 30 per cent, per annum. 

Bills of exchange from any one part of Turkey on unother, are 
drawn at eleven days ; those from Turkey on Continental Christen- 
dom, at thirty-one days;jand on London generally, at forty-five and 
sixty days. 

freights and Measicres, 

The various denominations of weights which exist in Turkey ge- 
nerally bear a reference to- a certain number of drachms ; hut, pro- 
perly speaking, all goods are weighed by the rotolo, which is after- 
wards reduced into the other smaller weights in use for calculation. 
There is also a difference in the weight by a steelyard and by scales 
at a beanf^the latter bearing a disadvantage to the scales of about 
3 per cent. ; but there are certain goods only sold by the balance, 
such as cochineal, cloves, 4utmegs, &c. * 

1 Rotolo has ISO drachms, and equals 1 j; lbs. English. 

1 Oke 400 ditto, 3 4t-6ths ditto. 

1 Quintal 45 okes 1800 ditto, )35 ditto. 

1 Taffee of Rrusa silk 010 ditto, 4] ditto. 

1 Checque of opium 250 ditto, l| ditto. 

1 Checque of goat'Is wool 800 ditto, 5 3-5ths ditto. 

I Medical of gold, pearls, &c. I J ditto, 

1 KUo of corn, Constantinople standard, weighs about 38 okes. 

1 Ditto ditto, Smyrna standard, 83 okes. 

1 Kilo of rice, in all Tufltey, weighs 10 okes. 

Si Smyrna kilos *f corn are equal to a psalm, or an English quarter. 

1 Pike, a cloth measure, is 27 inches, or three-fourths of an English yard. 

106^ Endezia, a measure of the shop-keepers, equal 100 pikes. 

.4- Adva/n^es on Bottomry. 

The Grdeks have a number of vessels, partictflarly in Ipsara, 
Idra, &c., which are pwned by their captains, who, when they 
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engage e crew, give them,, in hei^ of wages, a certain interest in 
the freight and in the profit of the cargo. But as those commanders 
never possess money enough to purchase a lading for their vessels^ 
they obtain advances from the Greek merchants of Smyrna and 
Constantinople at a stipulated premium", both capital and interest 
being ma4e payable on the safe return qf the vessel. If she hap- 
pens to be lost, the contract is null ; and all those who hav^fe made 
the advances receive nothing. If she returns safe, but the voyage 
lias proved unfortuns^te, then the crew are first paid their share of 
the freight, and the mcm^y-lenders receive the rest. All those ships 
are extremely well manned ; one of 300 tons will have a crew of 60 
and one of 400 tons from 60 to 70 men, continuing in the 
i|fune ' proportion. The premium current for tl^ose risks are such as 
will require a very lucrative business to support. 

From the Archipelago to Malta and Sicily it is 20 per /sent. 

„ j Prom ditto to Majorca and Minorca, 80 per cent. 

From ditto to Barcelona, 35 per cent. * , 

^ From ditto to Gibraltar, ,40 per coni. 

From ditto to Cadiz and Lisbon, 50 per cent. ; 

with a still further Increase in proportion to the distance of their 
voyage heyoni the Straits of the Mediterranean, and the season of 
the year. ^ 

ir&e Vessels of the Archipelago are 

From Ipsara 50 saib from 250 to 800 tons, whose crews are the most honest. 

From Idra 70 sail, from 800 to 4i50 tons, whose owners are the richest. 

From other islatxSU, 100 sail, from 150 to 200 tons, less to be depended on. 

These, together, form the Greek Aarine, The Turks have a few 
ves^ls o*nly, whiqh navigatq the Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
and thesq are manied by Greeks. They confine themselves more 
to the Black Sea. ^he tra^e from one part of the empire to an-? 
other is carried on in large boats, from 50 to 150 tons, ^navigated 
without compass pt cliart. 'fhe large Turkish vessels seen in the 
Mediterranean ere generally from Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoly. 

Conditions of J^aU, (fredit, fyc. 

The only articles which are always sold for cash are cochineal, 
tin, Mocha coffee, and pepper. Other colonial produce sell at one 
or ttvo month’s credit, but when^articles are scarce, by sacrificing 
one or two per cent, on the priqe, cash maybe readily obtained. 
All manufactured goods, excepting cloths, may be sold in small 
parcels, partly for Cash and partly on short credit, when the ar- 
ticles are in demand and scarce; if, however, there is a plentiful^' 
supply to answer the demand, the credit is them extended to four 
and six mouths, and when the market is full, without demand, sales 
cannot be effected at less than eight or twelve months’ credit. In 
general, payments are made in three instalmentsy^aiid in what has 
been already sal^, It must be understood as fixing the* period fSt 
the ^nal settlement of the aqcount. sales, are iU 

order fo^obtain cash, it is necessary to make a sacrifice of twenty or 
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tvcnty-five per cent., and <^ven thfn th^y cmyjpt elS^tjBd to i^ 
great amount. The buyers of cotton manufactures are liot conisi:^ 
dered so solid in their responsibility as the cloth dealers, yet there 
is not much risk with them, if sales are made \yith judgment. It 
iiiav be observed that the tt^ding capital of Turkey is very (mall, 
which forces the shopkeepers* to buy on credit, i^nd carry on their 
trade with the capital of the Europeans ; andj their payments 
cannot b^ made until the goods themselves ^arO sold, there is an ex- 
treme degree of uncertainty in the most fixed periods. Colonial 
produce may be easily bartered for the produce of the country, ex- 
cepting fruits, opium, silk, and copper, which arc always bought 
with cash in hand. Manufactured goods are more difficult to be 
bartered in ttiis way, ^d never can be exchanged for the whole 
amount of their value only ; as if 1000 piastres of goods are to be 
disposed of, 5000 piastres of produce must betaken, and the ba- . 
lance paid in cash. The buyers of cloth, though solid in the result, 
arc long paymasters, extending the nominal credit of two or four 
months to one or two years ; and though the Tifi’ks buy from the 
Europeans every thing on credit, yet, in the sale of their own pro- 
ductions, they almost invariably insist upon cash in hand. 

Turkish Mercantile Justice, 

J have given it this head, to prevent wandering Into the many 
political topics which so ftrtile a subject presents, and shall con- 
tinue, therefore, within the circumscribed limits which I ^rst pror 
posed to myself. According to the Turkish laws, ho contract can 
take place, and, therefore, no peAalty can be claimed for the failure 
of an engagement, 'the public weight is the only thing that really 
fixes a sale ; for should purchase money even have been paid to 
the seller, before the goods are. weighed, be is at libertj^ to alter his 
intention, dissolve the bargain, and return the money to the intended 
purchaser. In general, the laws of turkey favpur the highest 
bidder, and he who offers mpst to the Judge is always *in the right. 
When a debt is contracted,, tine debtor signs and seals a written obli- 
gation in the presence of two Turkish witnesses *, on the expiration 
of the term or payment, should the person deny the debt, the ;vii- 
nesscs are then called to prove it; they, however, often decline to 
give theil* testimony, being silenced by a bribe fi-oiri the debtor him- 
self, the consequence of which is, the impossibility of the .lender's 
recovering. 

the law epurts of Jpurkey there arc neither pleadings nor 
writings, so, tb^t decisions are. very quickly made. The plaintiff 
simply states his case, the defendant replies, upon which the judg- 
ment is almost instantly pronounced in favour of him who has either 
paid or promised the highest bribe. The gainer of the cause ip- 
vmrtably pays, the expenses, which, in commercials tram^ctipnjS, 
au^ount to from^fifteen to twenty ner.cpnt. for rayahs or (u^jects^ot 
the Grand Siguior, but nof more tnan five per cent, for Europeans, 
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whose consuls and ambassadors they fear, In civil contentions re- 
lative to gi'ounds, possessions, heiatages, fee., the expenses of deci- 
sion often amount to fifty per cent. 

Those who are not satisfied with the decrees of the inollah or 
judge, may appeal to the Divan at Constantinople, where, on pay- 
ing handsomely for it, a firman will he obtained, ordering the mollah 
to render^ the complainant justice accof-ding to. the laws ; but, to 
enjoy the effect of this high command, *thc mollali must himself be 
also paid before he will fulfil it. 

The Turks, and most other native Levantines who are not Franks, 
keep no regular books, so that in trusting them great reliance is 
naturally placed on their honesty. When Turks and Europeans 
have disputes, the case is decided by the mollah or Turkish judge, 
the Eiu’opean being represented in the court liiy a dragoman of his 
nation ; but if two Franks disagree, their differences are adjusted 
;,by their respective consuls, from whose decisions there'’ is an appeal 
to the minister at Constantinople. From this uncertainty of the re- 
sult of Turkish Mvs, to the party on whom they may operate bene- 
ficially or injuriously, Europeans seldom pursue with legal measures 
the dilatory debtor, and from hence arises the equal uncertainty of 
their ^me of payment, though specifically fixed. 

Some general observations may he added, which though they 
class not under any head, are yet worthy of being noted, as influ- 
encing opinions on the security and profit of trade. The Turkish 
shops or bazars miserable wooden huts, which are continually 
exposed to the risk of being consulted by fire. When that (jalamity 
iieallly hefals them, the Turks take the misfortune as philosophei*s, 
believing it to he sent from God ; they ai’e satisfied, even when 
bereft of every thing but life, and phlegmatically exclaim, “ God is 
great !” or, “ It was written !” In all speculations by sea, they take 
every risk upon themselves, they practise nothing like iiisumnce ; 
if the voyage«succeed, some of its profits are perhaps devoted to 
charity ; if th§y lose kll, the doettinp of predestination consoles 
them. The Europeans, who live in a separate quarter of the town 
called the Prank quarter, have all fire-proof warehouses for their 
soctlrity. 

The commerce of Smyrna and of Turkey in general is most lively 
in winter, as the caravans do not travel froip ft|ie month of May 
until the end of August, in consequence of the great heats that 
prevail at that season. All trade with the interior is carried on by 
means of those land fleets of camels. In the month of September 
the Turks begin to bring their produce to the sea-port towns, from 
whence they lake in return such goods as they may stand in need 
of. In a time of general plague, every kind of business is much 
retarded ; as at such a period all the Europeans, and most of the 
rich Greeks, stiut themselves up in their town houses*, or retire'^o 
tl*e villages in the neighbourhood of Smyrga, This dreadful malady 
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shows itself first in Januai^ and February, by a few deaths. In the 
months of April and May it ragel with its greatest violence, conti- 
nuing so until June, when it gradually declines, and in August all 
danger is supposed to be over. It is thus that, on our arrival here, 
we found the families of the Europeans in general shut up ; and they 
are only now beginning gerterally to resume their occupations. 
During the time of-*fhe plague, the Turks and Jews, however, con- 
tinue to jf-ransact their business, each of whom would think it use- 
less to to take precautions against that which has been sent by the 
Almighty. It is calculated that, out of one hundred who are at- 
tacked by this pestilence, about seventy-five die ; but the remainder 
recover with so little care that it can be seldom attributed to the 
power of medicine. 

The Briti/sh Levant Company allowed all the members of their 
body to charge 2 per cent, on the weight of goods exported to 
England in the invoice ; btit on goods shipped to other parts of the 
world thi» charge is not made. By the same Company they were 
also allowed to charge 3 per cent, commission on invoice and ex- 
penses, and on fruit a double commission, owing to its little value 
and great trouble in collecting and packing. They were privileged 
also with half the commission on the remittances they maddy with'^;^ 
out guaranteeing the bill, for which 1 per cent, more was charged, 
but most of the houses prefer not to take that responsibility. 

The charge of warehouse rent is fixed at one-half per cent. ; the 
house and street brokerage on importations at 2 per cent., and the 
same on exportations at 1 J per cent. All other charges are real, and 
must be specified. In the aggi*egate, therefore, the whole exp0naes 
on a parcel of goods sold may be calculated to amount to 10 or 15 
per cent, ad valorem, and on those bought it will be more uncertain. 
Articles of Exportation. 

Cotton : The crop of cotton is gathered in the i^onths of Sep- 
tember and October, In a good year the produce in the vicinity of 
Smyrna may amount to 120,000 or 130,000 bales of quintals. 
In a middling year the crop is not more than 80,000 or 90,000 bales, 
and in a bad year it may amount to 50,000 or 60,000 bales at most. It 
is computed that about one-third of the crop is consumed in the 
country, and that thte rest is exported to Europe. Those cottons 
are packed in hair sacks. The finest quality is that called Sou- 
bougea, and is generally worth 120 piastres per quintal of 45 okes. 
This !s the only cotton^which is Exported in a raw state or un- 
beaten ; the shells and seeds are only separated from it, when it is 
sent in general to* Germany, Switzerland, and France. The other 
cottons, which are exported in a beaten or clean state, are the Kir- 
gagateb, worth about 107 piastres ; the Aguessard, worth 1 00 piastres ; 
<^eKinick,J95, and the Bainder 90 piastres. When jliose are some- 
times assorted without being beaten, they are then called facon 
Soubougea. The different cottons take their names from towis in 
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the neighhourhood of which they ^rovr. ^ Each sort has four quah- 
ties, the 1st and '2nd of which o»ly are exported, difference in 
price from Ist to 2h<J ihay he about 10 per cent. ; the 3rd an4 4th 
6dtts arc used in the country for stifiRng beds, sofa cushions, ^c. 
yi^en thc English used to draw' their pottons from Smyrna, they 
attached themselves in preference tq the Kirgagatch, Kihick, and 
Cassaha cottoiis, always beaten. Under present circumstai^es, this 
article would leave a heavy’ loss on* sending to England.' The 
cottons of Smyrna are of short staple, and have no strength ; biit, 
notwithstanding these defects, they are pleasing to the eye. The 
host season for buying them is from Oecemher to February, when 
that article is mostly brought to market. After Api'il there re- 
mains scarcely any in first hands, in order to get the first quality 
of cotton, purchases should be made in the country, whicli is donC 
by factors of repute, in whom reliance may be placed. It is' in- 
dispensable that the purchase money he sefit into the country bcfojTo 
hand, which may he done without risk, though neither receipts or 
bonds of any kind^jare glvfen. On eveiy Saturday small chravans of 
camels arrive frofo these places, arid in general the goods may be 
iA town a fortnight after the order is given. It somc- 
% hrippens that speculators send ebttoris to Smyrna for sale, 
iidt often. This article i^ often bi^tered against goods, and 
occasiona^y kgainst bills from buyers or import articles, at an ex- 
traordinary discount. ' The cotlbii-seller^then* takes all the risk Of 
those debts himsdf. 

' Cotton Yajin is spun hy the hands of the peasantry. Its 
exportation fs ffom I60,000'to 200,000 okes, It comes from 
i^;;^uhtry'ih hair sacks of 30, br 55 Okes, each sack containing 
tbuVibf fiAe different qualities or numbers, which, from top to bottom, 
differ in the tbspective values at lealt 100 per cent. There are in 
all six sorts spun, which are distinguished by being marked and 
numbered from E. 1 to F. beginning qt the coai'scst and ending at 
the finest, which sells at piastres per qk<^. formerly the English 
used to export assortments frpm E 8^ F 0, numbers 1 and 2 
being too coarse for them. This y®^ n^Tivea from the interior in 
the grey state, and is dyed red in Smyrna, foora whence it is ex- 
ported to Russia, purge quantifies ,mied also to be exported to 
France arid Germany, but it was guheequently prohibited there. 
The dyir\g costs from 3.| to 3J per pke. Although each sack 
contains about an equal quantity of each of the four or five sorts 
of yarn of which it is composed, yet there are sometimes** sacks 
coriiaiumg either finer or coarser assortments. 

Mohair Yarn comes only from Angora, it is spun from the 
wool of a particular animal called the Angora goat, by the hands 
of the peasantry also. Formerly this was a great article for Bor- 
land, Holland, mid France, and 1500 to 2000 bales, of JOO and ll^^ 
okes« used to ho erTiorte'd In a vp»K It ts'nbw almost PhtivelV nnii* 
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sumed in Angora in the manufja-cture of s^opnis^ The fnp&t 
Quality, which used to be*sent to^England, is wit>rt!i jfpnei’iUy 
II to 12 piastres per oke. 'The middling qiiAUty, oHbe Sent td 
Holland and Germany, is worth 7 to 8 piastres pier Okc, an4;the 
inferior quality, usually sent to France, from 6 to 6 pl^tVes 
Mohair yam is considered upon the whole, however, t6 be^o dan- 
gerous article; from its extreme liability to spoil by keeping ; should 
it remain two or tlifee years> on hand, the combined effects of du^t 
and worms cut it to pieces, and render it perfectly useless. 

Goat’s Wool : Black goat’s wool is of many different qualities. 
That fit for the English market is the best, and is worth about 16 
piastres per cheeque of 2 okes ; that for the French market is 
worth 11 piastres; and that for Holland 12 piastres. Red goat’s 
wool is worth and the grey 6 piastres, both of which softs are 
sent to Italy. The refuse of the red and black wools is put up In 
bundles or bales, and is worth about 8 piastres. It used to be sent 
to France and Holland. The exportation of all those sorts of goat'i^ 
wool amoflnts to about 12t),000 checques annually. 

Sheep’s Wool: The sheep are shorn in the month of Haf^ feut 
the wool is not washed, which renders the weight deceptiypi '' 'The 
French used to buy large quantities of this wool fof the^r {ianguedho^' 
cloth manufactures ; but late ypars there has not been so 
exported. The English have' made sevci*al essays in this ar^cle,^ 
but it has not been touhd®|o64 enough for them. The finer sort iSi 
worth 37 to 38 piastres per quintal, hut it loses in weight at tegst 
40 per cent, by washing ; the second quality is worth 32 piastres, ^4 
loses 50 per cent, by washing. "EdnnOrly 20,000 to 25,000 ‘qul^fials 
were exported annually, but at present it is almost all consumla lu 
the manufacture of A Uommoh stuff, made in the cottAtry, aiid^ Used 
in the dress of the peasanify. ‘ 

Cabpets are mahufadured in Ushap, eighteen days’ journey from 
Smyrna by the caravans of camels. It is an artiele ki general use 
throughout ail Turkey, aftj| is hlso exported to Europe, particularly 
to England and HoUaUd. -^ThUy vary in their prices from four to 
five piastms per UquUife pike, and ate made in different sizes, from 
20 to 130 of thdse squarb pikes in measure. Smaller carpets are 
also made for the ^fks to pray on; Ui^hich are used ohJy in the 
country; and the expoi^tion of the others, which is influenced by 
the demand, varies from 60 to '60,000 pikes annually. * 

Silk; of Brijsa : This silk, as alt others, is rea,dy for the market 
in August. It is decidedly the best silk produced in Turkey, and 
is worth about 100 piastres pter ‘tc^ee of 610 drachms. It is put 
up in liUen bales of 40 to 42 taffed each, and is always bought for 
ready money only. Brusa," Aleppo, Damascus, and Constantinople 
consume a large portion of it ih‘ thpir' manufactures ; but a largp 
quantity is also exported to Qfeat !|hitain and Russifi. kfdst pam 
of ’Turkey* UeUr 'sej-^oasty produce an inferior soft" df ^Sllc, 
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worth from 15 to 20 per cent less thai that of Brusa ; and in 
some of the 'Surkish mailufactar^s, this sort only Is used. A great 
qu^tity is also employed in making sewing silks, which are worth 
about 10 J paras per drachm, and are always of the most lively 
colours. The Morea of Greece, and the coast of Syria, produce 
also an abundance of silk ; but while* the produce of Brusa is cal- 
culated w^th precision to be from 3,50Cf to 4,000 bales, the quan- 
tity produced in the other parts of Turkey is more variable, and 
extremely difhcnlt to ascertain with certainty. 


„ Ski^s ; The goat shins of Turkey are used in the tanneries of 
the, country ; as all those which are exported come from Candia, 
the Morea, and different islands of the Archipelago. When 
salted, they are worth fi’om two to three pjastres per skin, ac- 
cording to their size ; and the annual exportation from Smyrna may 
amount to 20,000 or 30,00(1 skins. Hare skins are a ^reat article 
for Ifsly and Prance,- and recently for America also. They come 
from the interior of Anatolia and Bomelia ; and the bust quality 
^ of the winter^ shooting, large and long-ljiaired, of which 100 
skSf^nhould weigl^ nih^okes. They are iprth, generally, from 
^6 piastres perTOOnskins; and the whjOle number exported 
jinnhaliy may be’^cotUputed as varymg from 500,000 to 700,000, 

SoLB Leatheu is mad^ of buffaloes^ skins, aud is exported in 
eOhsiderable quantities to Italy. *1*^6 4^11 hides are worth 85 to 
90 j^astres per quintad, and ^the bui^aloes 120 piastres. Large 
parcels of those hides come “from Egypt and from Rornelia to 
§fc3Crna,^ wh^?re they are taiUned, in sufficiency to supply all the 
lea^ve a residue for exportatiou. 

^ jtuATHEK is chiefly, made for the consumption of the 

UOUuti^J hut large quantities might be exported, if there was a de- 
mand : the colours the^ make are excellent— either black, yellow, 
^ed, or blue ; they are worth fiom'^fpur to six piastres per hide. 


Mauder Boots : This article is growgdn the country, about the 
town of OUordes, and arrives in Smyrflron cum^, after a journey 
of six or eight days. The longer thi^e ropts reiu^in in the ground, 
the better would be |hdSr quality, bpt m general they are plucked 
up from the third to the sixth yei^ pf.tlifeir joeing in the earth, and 
invariably in the month *of Juty, hib^eiMfmg m that period of time 
in siaie and weight so as to yield the k proflt of about 10 

per cent, per annum. Tl;i€ best Sjp^cui making purchases is 
from August to October, w:hen* there te no rain; for if bought in 
the rainy season, they both increase j^n jireight, and do not stand the 
voyage so well. Those roots are sent hi bales of ^ to 2J quintals ; 
and the tare for earth and small stones should exceed two okes 
per bale. The CScportations depend ^tirelybn the price offered 
for it ; if that hd low, the planters leUve the roots in the earth ; if^ 
be high, they send them to market, Oa an average, the annual ex- 
portation may amount to 7^000 or 8,000 hffles J but when the article 
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is in demand^ iO^OO are lometimes slupped, beaides what are ccmi- 
sumed in Smyilrf? in the dying works. Its prke var^^ frolh B& tb 
40 piastres. / . 

Oalls are produced in the environs of Smyrna, to the ainoilml^of 
1000 to 1500 quintals, of which about one-quarter may be black, 
one-half green, and one-quai4er white. The crop ia gathere^lin 
September or OctohA', and the largest portion of them are con- 
sumed ip the manufactoriel of the country. Those which are 03c- 
ported from Smyrna are the Nuissall Galls, which come by way of 
Aleppo and Caissa, the annual, quantity of which may amount to 
2,000 or 3000 quintals. The uoual^ prices are, for blue 140, black 
120, grey 100, and white 80 piastres, per quintal. 

Yellow Berhies of Romalia or Budschat were once sent in 
considerable quantities to jSngland; b^t the fustic has, m a 
great measure, superseded its use.* ,; Jt,48 wild shrub, the spon- 
taneous production of. the northern moun;ta|pq , bears it generally a 
price of f<om 20 to 25. paras per, oke* . T.kei'e.is also another sort* 
of yellow berries, wluch coim from Caissa, ^lyideis tbe n^me of,Per- * 
sian, arriving at Smyrpa m the month qfjg^bber, and beuigi^feth 
to 4| piastres per which is ofte^ltent to Hollillid auM^r* 
many. Th<f whole Jfcmount qt the exportatiof^of those, berirl^s 
computed at frona 40 t<f 56,000 okes annually. ' " ;f 

Valonka is exported from Smyrna and its^eighbourhobfl, io the 
amount of 20 or 25 ca|goes, of from 200 to 300 tons each, in every 
year. It is the irnltof *a large wild tree, of^which there are^any 
also near Trojae, and is gatljpred in' the month, ot August ; mS 
finest quality, the first frpit of t^e tree, is, small, without 
and maybe loaded in December, and Januaiy ; %nt,qeilh^Mpfe 
second or third qua||^^s, with the acorns, can be loMed fintil may, 
before which they wou|4 continue to ba mol^t, and liable, therefore, 
to heat on the voy^eV , Thi^ article should be^. white, idry, .and 
heavy; the first quality is worth about 7 piastrej ; . the second, 
from 5^ to 6 ; and the Wrd^ only 4 piastres per K^uintaL ;»lt is of 
little value, compared tons bulk, and is, therefore, .loaded with- 
out packages ; being tfiibw^ooselj^ into the yessers hold, and af- 
terwards presseli with lafge ston^f rdHers, hlosdng fore and afr. A 
ship of 3CK) tons* would nor ba5^! of the, first quality more than 
from 225 to 2^0'b»ns ; and bf^o bther sorts, 200 to 225 tons. 

Safflower^ which VrfSves here chiefly from Egypt, is*the fldwer 
of a plant that yields a The best quality is that 

of IJppei: /Elgypt, which ;;f^mes here in boats, in the months of 
August and September,, J^;3®lcs of 4 or' 5 quintals each. This 
article, to he 'gqpd, jshqpd he of a fine lively colour, of a soft 
texture to the tbutjh, When possessing these charac- 

teristics, it sells from 05 piastres per quintal ; but it cannot 
safely be Kfept on hand, sh^:the flower itself musib be used while 
fresh. When a year qld> it loses ope-third of its value; the 

Oriaifal Heral4, rfl. 10. . ' G 
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^cond year, it is not wort^ half the pricje ; and In the third, it is 
tiltogether useless* The annuaUexportation amounts at least to 
4 or 5000 quintals, which is sent chiefly to Russia, to Germany, 
B|Ld to England* 

AnuM is produced, in great quantities, from a mountain in Ana- 
tolia, at the distance of ten or twelve days* journey from Smyrna 
by the caravans. The sale of this artifele is •entirely montfjpolized 
by the Grand Signor, as the lord of aVi territory in his dominions, 
and it is purchased only from his immediate agents at Smyrna ; 
from whence there are annualfy exported 4,000 or 6,000 qumfials, 
the best quality of which is worth from 30 to 35, and the worst 12 
to 15 piastres per quintal. 

BARiLtiA is produced near AHagar, the site of the ancient Phila- 
delptiia, and is the powder of a vegetable growng wildly, and burnt 
to ashes. In Turkey it is ’otily used in dying; but, besides the 
consumption of the cou|itry, there may remain a surplus of 2,000 
; or O.OjpfO quintals for exportation* Some of it lias bce^i sent to 
hut it s<5&rcely paid charges ; it is worth from 19 to 20 
pii^l«|^/^er <|umtal, thoug|| not i|r demand. , 

6^ Arabic comes to Smyrna through Egypt, in an qnpicked 
ijijitate, when it is worth 110 piastres, per quintal V after being cleaned 
in Smyrna, it sella at ISO piastres per quintal* For exportation 
it is put in boxes of from to 8 quintals. The white gum, in 
pieces aboiit the size of | walnut, is of the' ^st quality ; but there 
is another sort of gum Arabic, Which is yellow, and is known by the 
ngm(^ of gum Jidda* This, how^vejr, is not to England, but 
cwned mostly^ in Germany and Russia ; It is worth, when cleaned, 
^1^6 p 7^ piastres per quintal. Of the 4est sort of gum 
ai^^c;^lrdm l,0OO to, 1,500 quintals, and of the gum Jidda, 2,000 
quintals, may he qunually exported. 

Gm J^ASTic is the produce of the island qf Seio, and is collected 
ip the pionth of May, from the tears of a small tree. This branch 
of com^^erca is A monopoly of the Grand fSignior, who farms it to 
the highest bidder, wi^h exclusive,, pnyileges. Throughout gll 
Turkey this gum is u^^ed only for t]^ jpmoie of chqwing, particu- 
larly by the females*' The anuu4, fftuiuce varies from 300 to 
500 barrels, each of which, weighing 79 ekes, is worth about 650 
piastres. 

GpW 'yp 4 aAC 4 NTH is produced in thf neighbourhood of Smyrna ; 
apd In collected in the umnth of October, Jt is made of a "wild 
piaj4, irlmse root being cut, when plupk^ up, yields a milky sub- 
stanep^ which^i W%u dried, forms the guih. It naust be both white 
and clean* 'l^e gnnual produce is compi^d to be from 15,000 to 
20,000 pkes? ijmd is worth fr om 7 to 8‘ piastres per dke. 

Gum Mvrrb ewrrivCs here through, %ypt, and chpuld he of a' 
livel;^ yellow colcbr*. Of the first qOal^:, appual oapprtatipu 
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may amount to 6 or 6,^0f ok«s ; and of tHe aecond 

10,000 okes. The former is worth 10 piastres thifif 

latter, from 6 to 7 piastres, per oke, in general. 

ScAMONY is produced in tho vicinity of Smyrna, from a vriM 
plant, from which, in the itibnth of May, flows a milky subs^nee, 
which is collected, dried, q.nd put up in cakes. These are 0 X 9 . 
posed to* the air until*the mrpith of August, when it becomes of a 
nnc bottki-green colour. It is, however, very often adulterated^ 
by being mixed with dust ; and, therefore, to examine the quality, 
the cake is broken ; if the colour is that of a deep shining green, 
and by being wetted and rubbed it q)roduce8 a milky substance or 
the lightest colour, the quality is good, and it then sells at M 
piastres per oke, the annual produce not exceeding 600 or 7^^^ 
okes. The second quality is worth from 20 to 80 piastres pmr 
oke ; and of this, upwards of 1000 ok^s are fuinually brought to 
market. 

Gum AmxomAc : This is an article produced in various parts of 
the Persian empire, and brought tP'Smyrna for saft. The 
annually exported to Europe varies from 12,000 tO 15,OCfiO 
and it is worth from 7 to 8 piastres per oke. When the qii^ty 
is good, the colour should be, white, the grain flue, and on broal&i^SJfl 
ing It, the inside should appear in hue and texture like that of an, 
almond. ^ 

Senna is an Egyptian article, produced from the deserta by 
which that country is surrounded. The best quality is in small 
green leaves, not broken in bi|:8, free from earthy particleSft,<rf 
without stems ; nor should the larger leaves, which are calle^jmj 
licolo, be mixed with it. As it is not at all used in Turkey^^W 
whole that arrives from Egypt is exported. !f of gimd quality, it 
is worth six piastres per oke ; but when the leaves become more 
yellow, they arc of less strength and value. Of this article there 
are 10,000 or 12,000 okes aimually sold. • 

Opium is one of the mesh important articles of ^'urkey. It is 
the juice of the black poppy, u plant grown in Carissa, Ujack, and 
Jallah, a distance of about ten days' journey from Smyrna. It is 
sown in November and December ; in June the plant forms St 
ball, which contains the seed, in these bulls incisions are made, 
from which oozes out a milky substance, which is collected gra- 
dually, and formed either intq, cakes about the size of a biscuit, dr 
balls d!s large as a four-jound ^hot) when it is sent to Smyrna in 
baskets of from 85 to iJo chccques each, about the end of July. 
This is also often* adulterajted, by being mixed with the juice of 
other fruits. For this reason, it is usual to have |t by 

connoisseurs of tjba article, )ffho receive J per cent, for th^ir 
guection, and if ifound thus mixed, it is returned- to the 
This article^ if bought from the end of July until November, 
lose 0 ot 8 l^ir U wrtght. After December, It ti® 
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lose any thing ; and neither the Quality ot strength are deteriorated 
by being kept five or six years, though it hardens. A good crop 
will yield 1600 baskets, and an ordinary one from 1000 to 1200 ; 
of which quantity it is known with certainty that not more than 
200 used in the Turkish empire, sd that the practice of chew- 
ing opium, though still considered general here, is less universal 
among the people than would be imagjned. lt«is even calculated, 
by long residents among them, that throughout the Tu|;ks of all 
classes, there are not more than two in a hundred who use this 
pernicious drug. The best qualities are exported by the English 
and Americans for their separate speculations to China, and various 
parts of the East Indies. 

Box-wood comes from the forests on the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and is very little used in Turkey. The best quality that is 
exported is in pieces of five*^ or six feet longi and twelves or eighteen 
inches in circumference— straight, free from knots, and clear of 
rents also. In this state it is worth 10 piastres per quiK*tal, and is 
tSken as dunnage for fruit and wine cargoes. 
WilteRY Stones are brought here fromv the island of Naxia, or 
Hoxos, in the Archipelago, serving occtisiohally for ballast. They 
'4re worth from 65 to 70 paras per quintal, and should be very 
heavy, and of a reddish colour. 

Bees’ Wax is collected in August and September ; and a your 
of plenty will produce 2,500 or 3,000 quintals, the good and clean 
quality of which is worth 200 piastres per quintal. Very little of 
^^psed in Turkey, the principal part being exported to Italy, 
it is chiefly consumed in religious ceremonies, and in various 
pifficee of the churches. 

Copper of Tocat, or Red Copper, comes from a place of that 
name, in square pieces of 22 to 25 o^es, and is worth from two to 
three piastre^ per oke. When this article was in demand for 
Europe, from JO to 40,000 pieces used to be exported, and the 
price then did not exceed 30 or 63 pai^s per oke. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been little or none shipped, as it is all consumed in 
Turkey for their cannon-founderies, for the adulteration of their 
silver coin, and for kitchen utensils, which they line with tin. 

Sponges are gathered from the rocks of the Archipelago by 
divers, who descend 20 or 30 fathoms under water after them. 
Thy are fished also on the coast of Syria, Caramania, and near 
The finest quality, which is of*a white colour, round, 
clean, and of a middling size, is not used in^Turkey, where they 
reserve for themselves the largest and coarsest pieces. The first 
are worth from 1 1 to 12 piastres per oke, and the latter is usually 
five to six piastres per oke. Of each sort, about 20,000 to 25,000 
okes are exported yearly. t. 

Sotrna Bu.6k Fkitit : Those raisins aie cut or giithered in the 
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month of September, as grapes ripen, and afterwards dried in 
the sun, for which eight or ten days are sufficient. They bepn to 
enter the market in the month of September ; bat the bulk of 
them is retarded until October and November, during which montho 
they are brought by the cultivators into the fruit bazars. After 
thijs period, therefore, they ittust be either purchased frOjji tKo 
fi‘uit-dealers at sccor^d-hand, or sought for in the country, both Of 
which are disadvaiftages. The best quality is that which is pro* 
duced itfthc neighbourhood of Smyrna, whirh keeps two or three 
years ; the other qualities of Turkish black fruit, which are ex- 
ported from Smyrna and the neighbouring ports, will not retain 
their value beyond a year, after which period they shrivel up, 
leaving nothing but the skins and seeds. Of each quality, how- 
ever, there are 20,0(>0 or 30,000 quintals annually exported, and 
both are chififiy used iii the distilleries of an inferior kind of brandy. 
It is packed^ by being trodden into large* barrels, weighing fi*om a 
ton to 25 cwt., and the ordinary price is from 10 to 15 piastres 
per quintal. 

VouRLA Red Fruit begins to come to market about the middle 
of September, and continues to arrive in abundance in all OotoDer, 
November, and December. It is in the first of these months, how- 
ever, that the greatest bustle prevails, in order to despatch 
vessels in loading, to give them an opportunity of arriving first ajt 
the market. In a good yyar, the quantity produced is fix>m 40,000 
to 50,000 quintals, and its price is considerably assisted by the de- 
mand. In one season it has been sold for 17 and 18 piastres per 
quintal ; and in the following, 28 and 30 piastres have been piM 
in advance, with prospects a further rise. 

Chesme Red Fruit has a strong resemblance to that of Vouka; 
its colour only is a little darker, and it sells at only one or two 
piastres the quintal less. Of this there are annually produced 
from 50 to 60,000 quintals, the greater part of wliich is laden at 
the port of Chesm6. ^ • 

Carabourna Raisins ard^ larger, clearer, and whiter than either 
of the preceding, and sell at five or six piastres dearer per quinta! 
than those of Vourla. They are chiefly, however, consumed in 
Turkey, except a small quantity which goes to Russia. 

Sultana Raisins are a small red fruit without stones or seeds, 
which grow in the neighbourhood of Carabourna, and of which, 
from 30,000 to 35,000 okes are annually produced. They are put 
up in drums of 15 to 3ClUlbs. Englisk, and sell at about 50 piastres, 
or IJ piastre perpkf^ The crop# of these delicate raisins depend 
very much on the season of tlte year ; and it is remarked, that 
when the crop is abundant, the raisins are generally smaller th£^ 
otherwise. If, at this time of the vintage, there are rains, thd 
*yblour is often spoiled, and the quality injured ; arid besides these 
accidents, the whole croj) is sometimes entirely spoiled by a visit of 



grasshopperSi ^ locusts, ^hb devour eirery thing they alight on ; 
nor 1)^11 the Turks ullow these «'destroying hosts to he at all mo- 
lested in their ravages. 

Figs are brought prinidpally from the interior of Anatolia, par- 
ticularly from a country called Nasssfly, and arrive at Smyrna in 
tags' of 2 and quintals, into which they are gradually coSlected, 
after being suffered to dry on the i^'ee unfil»they fall off on the 
ground, which they will do when ready for packing. Tfeoy begin 
to enter the market at the commencement of September, and con- 
tinue to pour in, in large quantities, from that time uT»til the end Of 
November, by which time the whole crop will have arrived. They 
are brought into the bazars by the cultivators, or country people, 
wtere the merchants or their brokers buy them ; and, after having 
them transported to their warehouses, they collect there all the 
rabble of Smyrna — the * poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind," — from old decrepitude to tottering infancy! Here they 
are selected ; and those figs which are found in a proper state, 
%r6 washed in olean water, afterwards moulded in the hands of 
filthy wretches, and fashioned, while moist, with their spittle, 
ahii by them packed dam'p in boxes of one quintal and half a quintal 
(«aeh, and in drums of from 15 to 60 lbs. English. The refuse of 
'the figs arc used In distilleries ; and a great quantity are also sent 
to Egypt, where the poor people buy them for their food, at about 
dne^fonrth the price of those which are sound. The price, like that 
of raisins, is varied by the demand, and fluctuates from 16 to 30 
piastres pet quintal, unpicked. The general average of the expor- 
m^n, anqUalty, may be taken at ft'om 30,000 to 40,000 quintals. 

Wine is made at twenty-three* different places in Smyrna, 
cimOd taverns. About the end of August, the grapes of which the 
black fruit is made, are cut, and after the usual process they are 
pressed by the feet of men, and juice suffered to ferment, which 

Is done in abqut twenty days. The wine is then drawn off in bar- 
rels^p and may j)e used within two months afterwards. In general 
2^ per cent.> and even more, of water, ts added to the real juice of 
l{][^ grapes, notwithstanding which the wine is still very strong. It 
la Uglily a dry wine, though some of it is sweet, and when suffered 
to acquire an age of three years is as strong nearly as port. The 
refuse of it is used for making both vinegar and brandy. The 
quality ipade in Smyrna may amount in each season to 60,000 or 
00,000 Venetian barrels, about 28 okes each ; the half two- 
thlr^s of which eve exported, •and the rqgt are consumed in the 
do^niry.; The average price is 18 piastres pqi^b|irrel, or 16 paras 
per oke, and 24 okes are about an English ^llon. The Smyrna 
winu hoB thp reputation of keeping well, while that of the Ar- 
chipelago vei;y turns sour. 

3B,ANDy, Or%sit khere more generally called by the FranksV 
Aqim Vita is made of the black fruit. Whkb vields th<it 
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best quality. The second q^iality is made thi reftii© 
wine and of figs, but neither erf them are fhtnofie beyond tbeiir 
place of manufacture. Its ordinary price is 82 puruu, but tMs^ de 
well as some white wines also made here, has never yet been 
ported^ nor would they promise any profit to the e:rportiri 

Oil is not permitted to^ be shipped from Smyrna oU account 
df the «<)ap manufactories^ there. The only parts from which it 
can be ^ported are Mitylene, Candia, and the Morea, the whole 
of which may make annual shipments of 25 or 30 cargoes from 
200 to 300 tons each, to different parts of Europe. Its price is 
from 56 to 60 piastres per quintal. 

Oil of Roses is made in Romelia, Layora, and Kigagatch, and 
comes very generally, from Adriaiiople. It is sold hy the metical 
of 1^ dracjim. Very little of it is used in Turkey, where they 
prefer the odour of musk to that of the rose, but the greatest 
portion of that which is exported goes to England, and is worth 
from 4 J 4;o 5 piastres per metical. It is an -extremely deceptive 
article, being put up in ornamented glass bottlcS, and often mixed 
with common oil. Any quantity may be had by Orders, but not more 
than 30,000 meticals are yearly exported. 

Grain cannot be exported from Smyrna, without a firman, or ' 
express permission from the Grand Signior ; but though this prohi* 
bition extends over all pyts of Turkey, yet it may always be loaded 
from the smaller ports by bribing the custom-hpuae officers, who, 
in the fanning of their situations from the Porte, calculate such 
gains as necessary and honourable profits, and regulate their pur* 
chase money according to the greater or less facility of rcimbiM^s* 
ing themselves by such means. The principal places of export for 
grain from Anatolia, are Scalanuova and Sanderlee, but all busi- 
ness at those places is done th^pqgh the merchants of Smyrna. 
The Gnlph of Salonica, the coastl bfCd^amania, Satalia, and Syria, 
also export large quantities of grain ; hut Egypt is the chief 
granary of the East, whos^ harvests are scattered over aM the 
Mediterranean. At all those places grain must invariably be pur- 
chased with cash, and for that pupose, Spanish dollars are found 
to he most generally acceptable. In time of peace betfween 
Russia and Turkey, the Black Sea furnishes also immense supplies 
of grain ; but if a vessel from that sea should be driven, either 
hy stress of weather, necessity, or convenience, into a Turkish port, 
the Imkers of the country may stop the cargo, by payii^ for it a 
price arbitrarily fixed by their own government ; which is .the 
case with hemp,* add other articles from the Black Bea^ 
the Turks may, at any time, be likely to want. To obviate this 
evil, vessels touching at ports often anchor without the castles 
which guard their entrance ; while iu town, the goods are easily 
sold, and transferred to European vessels. \ 

Rice, which is an article of food in universal consnm|ition^ 



throughoat Turkey, arrives here chiefly (from Egypt, and is sold^ 
for cash, by the kilo of 10 okesf which is worth, at present, 
piastres. Scarcely a meal is made, either by the Turks or 
Christian natives of Turkey, without a pilau, or dish of boiled 
rice, which makes its consumption imiivense, and there is never a 
scarcity in the markets. Carolina and India rice are well known, 
but, as they are not so much esteemed, <;hey selj, in goneraj, about 
10 per cent, less than the rice of Egypt. 

Hemp is an article of which the importation is also prohibited 
in a raw state ; but its quality is too inferior to make it worthy of 
a trial in England, even if it could, be obtained.* 


THE SUMMER SEA. 

visit now the peaceful shores, 

And mark the rippling waters glide 
Along the sifent summer strand ; 

No showers are no breaker roars. 

No tempest straggles with the tide, 

Or st^rs the wavy golden sand. 

, ..'K 

* C «: 

Now hi the time for joyous Love 
To hask with beauty on the wave, 

The bed where Beauty first reclined. 

While round the bark light zep yrs move, 

And the most timid girl is bravo 
On seas deserted by the wi. d. 

Be quick — ^the^hbuts df 'summer fly, 

^’And youth and love are fleeting too, 

<5Vay locks and wintry wiudi^are near ; 

Feel now the lightning of that eye 
That sheds its lovely rays for you, 

But must grow dim some future year. 

Bion, 


* A similar detail of the import trade, with the consumption of British and 
otbek Rhiropeaii manufactures at Smyrna, and throtf^rhout Turkey in general, 
will fb. given, to conclude this subject, humour next.<-*MP^. * 



MlVATB JOURNAL OF A CANVASS FOR A SEAt IN tHE fiASf 
INDIA DIRECTION. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SiR,*A-Having been occlyjied for some weeks pf^vious to tlio 
ballot c^f the 12th April last, when the election of the si^t^East 
India Directors took place, in making interest for a very particular 
friend, I happen to have kept a Journal of my Canvass. 

The bustle and irritation attending the election having now 
passed away, it has occurred to me, that it may be gi*atifying to 
your country readej-s, and both interesting and useful to the 
public, mofe especially to those who speculate on the future im- 
provement of the home administration of Indian affairs, to have 
before them some record of the sort of feeling by which Pro- 
prietors India Stock are actuated in giving their votes. The 
following extract from my Journal is therefore dl your service, for 
publication in your interesting Misceljj^ny, should you ie0m it 
admissible. 

>■' ' 

The commercial concerns of tbd (Joijrt of Directors occupy a 
comparatively small portion of and attention ? the civil, 
military, and political affairs of a considerable (Quarter of the globe 
depend, in a great degree, upon tb^r zeal, their talents, their 
prudence, and their knowl^dg^,; aitd.many persons foretel that a 
few years hence the Court wilj still, less tban at present have to 
do with commercial affairs,. J[s it not then h matter of the highest 
importance, that the selection of the members of an executive, in- 
vested with such high public duties, , ^should rest somewhere else 
than where it docs at present ? Aid does it not Stand to reason, 
that so long as the electors cai;^ JjCfttle for, or at best are not 
guided and determined in giving their votes by, any anxiety for the 
good government of India, elected cannot be*the fittest men 
for controlling the counsels of the Indian Governments 'i If it be 
asserted that the Board of Control remedies all errors in the ad- 
ministration of British India, arising out of the present defaitive 
constitution of the Court of Directors, there are few either at 
home or abroad of those who are at all acquainted with the present 
mode of conducting Indian affairs, but will deny the fact.* If again 
it contended, that there is no more reason to object to the 
system of trusting to»the Propnetors of East India Stock Jhe 
election of the peratns with whmi the due ordering of Indian* af- 
fairs mainly rests, than there is to object to the election of the 
members of the House of Commons by that portion of the people 
who are entitled to vote, I must be permitted to deny that the 
cases are at all parallel. Be the motives of the fetors to seats 
in Parliament pure or ippure, selfish or patriotic, at all events it 
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mwM be alloired, that men, first in pro|)erty and in influence, if 
not in talent, are elected. Graatkg that the electors to seats in 
tbe British Parliament be but little actuated by public spirited 
motives in giving their vCtes, yet so long as they continue to select 
men of large possessions as their representatives, this attribute of 
property, this holding Of so large a^stake in the country, ensures 
some, and not an inconsiderable degree*of, zealjsind anxie^ for its 
welfare. But what large possessions do the Directors of the JSast 
India Company own in India ^ What great stake have .the^ in that 
country 1 In this case, the impurity of the election is, in its evil 
consequences, not at all counteracted by the circumstance of tlie 
elected having, in the possession of large property in India, a 
p0#erful indiicement to devote their . earnest, their unremitted, 
their whole attention to the furtherahtee of 4ts interests. Hei^e, 
then, the absence of selfish.views in the electors is even more es -- 
lential than in elections to the House of Comihons. It. still rehiains 
a desidei^tiim, for which the happiness of eighty millions of peojile 
loudly Calls, to d^pvise some plan whereby the or^nizfttion and 
cbhetitdtion of that most important body, to which the super- 
Tisidh of the affairs of British India 1 .% to a great extent, intrusted, 
may be rendered less defective than at present. 

I remain, obedient servant, 

, London, May 18M. ■; An Bast Indian. 

Bxtmct frein the Jmig^eU qf for a Cmditatc for a Seat in the 

pirei^ion, 

Marek 90. ISSd.— My ^ud baitvg stikrted as a candidito for one of 
the f aoane&es in the East to filled up by ballot on the 13th 

of idtptlh requested. ,ihe to assist tiim in his canvass I did not much relish the 
of .the trouble. irksomfehesS, and variety of unpleasant circumstances, In- 
dldeUt to jfUch a task ; I cOUld tu>t, » hesitate for a moment to comply 

with bis request ; andhavlnf^ provided myself with pencil, memorandum- book. 
S4Mi a pocket full of my fiiend’#Wds, soliciting the honour of ladies’ and 
geotleinea’s votes and interest, and '^^endeav curing to fortify myself with a 
qnawtii0> of assurance, I t^ouunenced my rounds of solicitation 

and Canvass at the west-end of thC town. ^ 

I called at No, 5, - — square — detained a quarter of an hour at the door, 
when d dirty housemaid bawled out frorU the area, “ The family not in town.” 

Called next on Sir P. ; found him at home ; presented my friend’s card, 

imd requested his votip. He expressed his regret that he could not accede to 
liny ap^ication, as he had half engaged ’ is vote to another candidate. 1 knew 
^ to he an houesit. independent country gentleman, not likely to he 
iWayhd by XJlty iiltferests ;T vOptuied, therefore, to urge the superiority of my 
MUnd*k claims, his long services iu India, his talents, experience, dfcg. &c. 

— beggedpardon for iutorrupflng iny address ; he had no doubt of my 
fiiebd^S qu^llfcatlons ; hut really a nMghhour or his had a f^w years ago 
pfOcui^od two" cadetships, one for the sod pf his stewafll, k*jd another for a son 
^otih of hil priticipm tenants, add he had ever since tuade it a rule to vote as 
his nUighhOur request of him, 

I proceeded m to.,ahU Rev. Mr; — in —street ; hut no better success 

heio. He is atajfed| ^gaged. to * through the interest of qp old friend,. 

to whom he coiXera obligations. 

.. A< No. 16, in the sioue street— not at hoine. Mv No, 2h^ 1 found Mir, , 
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an did East tadiaa. The l|gh character which hi^ alWa^hi . 

add his lotig residence in India, rendered me conftdcdit iimt w chuld 
he actuated by an aiixioUs desire for the ^ood ^overdment of that couiltr!^* I 
ventured td urge to him the importance of seletsting men of MM ahUfty, attd 
6t long experience in Indian adhirs, to the DtrectiCm ; 1 ^ It homd th him 
hb^ the lit^inbss of the im^ple of India being necessarily d^eoddnt cm the 
iirisdom of those councils by wh]ch the Indian governments are diredted, 
those C^nciis being nmeh coytrolied and influenced by the orders and sdggea- 
tibns of thb t/ourt of Ijirfectors here, how important must it be that this 'vdlirt 
Should be composed of men in^matcly acquainted with the laws, custotniS, Slid 
habits, ^he .fbelings, the wants, and the grievances of the people of India i I 
appealed to his knowledge of t ie character of my friend, and as he knew him 
to be the best qualified of all the candidates for the vacant seat, I cotild not 

but hope that he might be favoured, with his vote ahd interest. Mr. 

replied, that no one could be mote Anxious than he was Ibr the Welfare of a 
po^pio amongst whom he had so long resided ; but that he did not sod matters 
exactly in the same l^hi as I appeared to do. According to his view of the 
Subject, so long as the Court of DirectorSi was constituted as it is at prdSent, 
it mattered* little whether a candidate did or did not possess either ciVlji or 
milita^ talents, wf' ether he Was or Was hot eXperffenced in the dVil or mili- 
tary affairs of India ; that, under the present regulations of the Court, any 
such quaUfications were useless 5 that, for instance, supposing my frlOttd tO ^ 
successful, for the first tw^lVe or thirteen years hO WcAld be empldyM jjh tne 
Import or export warehouses, or other oommei'Cial duties, (fbr Which ‘c<thfer 
Candidates, however inferior in talents add pt^Utical experience, Were a^ 
fit as my friend) ; and when at last he shall tuave obtained a sMt adiongst the 
elders in that board, to which the <^ha||m q|{ 4i$ommuntcating with and super- 
vising the proceedings of the several ^0V;ernments of jBritish India is hiore 
especially intrusted, “ The Boards of Correspondence^** or wheh, by Ilow 
gradation, he shall have sj lextnh I'eaclted one of the dikirs, by that time he 
will have forgotten all he now J;|iows oteven t^hould his memofw, 

in spite of the advances of age constitution, be still 

BO tenacious, that the present mm iPj^ibjbuntry, Md the peculiarity of its 
inhabitants aS they are foUnd at prlMfit, khatl noimve faded from his recollect 
tion, yet it mnst be rememberedj^bat, 4 a the cOufle of eleven or twelve years, 
the asjiect of civil and military affairs in India chAnges^ greatly. The know- 
ledge of matters as they existed in India when your friend left it some years 
now pAst, can be of little service eleven or twelve years hence ; by Which 
time the civil and military State of our^tOdiAn possessions will probaldy have 
undergone essential changed. This (said .?^^— ^ is my view of the ’subject ; 
and, therefore, not thinking it of mttOh Ppyonance, on A^y public ground, 
which candidate I vote for, I have promi^^o vote for -***“» ^ Oldlfriend of 
— , with whom I was long igtimate in thdla. 

Public duty being thus, in the mind of , reconciled with personal friend- 

ship, I thought farther argument useless, and took my leave. I thCi^ called 

on old , at No. 2, street. The aid gentleman will not vote for any 

one, but vows that he will sell out his strmk directly, that he may never again 
be bothered as he has been lately. My next virit was to the fashionable 

Mr. ; t found him at three o’clock in his robe de chambra ; he assuied 

me that he should have been very willing to vote for my friend, but that really 
it waA such a bore going mto the City, he had not been therefor five years, 
and he could not promise»his vote, as it was very doubtful whether his nume- 
rous engagements Could permit hia Attempting to find his way to t^adenludl- 

Btreet. Passing through stnaot, 1 called upon Mr. , the jewe%jr ; 

he has already promised his vote to — , an old customer ; — theO upon 
— the saddler ; he has not made up Jiis mind whom to vote for ; I coqjec* 
tured that he was waiting to see wlio would bring him the largest orders* I 
went on ta — place, at Nos. % h, d, and 12; iioboiiy at home at either. 

At No. 9 , found General ; this old gentleman jays he alleys votes as 

— • and Co« ^sire him, wiibout trouble himself Anout the auallfieatian a 
ca didarei. . 
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March 91.— I canvassed this day in the skirts erf the town ; Mr. , in— 
square, sick upstairs, sent me down word that he tdways voted as the banking'- 
house of — - requested of him. At No. it, 6, and 11, nobody at home. At 

hUl I found *— atv home ; he must vote for , that candidate having, 

in return, promised to give his votes and interest hereafter to Mr. — — , his 
first cousin ; in vain did I urge my friend’s qualifications and India’s claims ; 
he feels himself obliged to further, by every*means in his power, his old 

friend’s ‘interests. In place I found Colonel , an old Indian, at 

home, and I was delighted to fi^d at last one who had tli^ welfare of ^pdia U|>- 
permost in his thoughts; he agreed with me as to the superiority of my 
friend’s claims, and promised to vote for him, as being the person, inn his opi- 
nion, best qualified for the Direction. I'his old Indian has a large family to 
provide for, but he has the happiness of the country in which ho passed bis 
best days too much at heart to vote for any one hut the man best qualified to 
legislate for India. Next to — , an old retired tradesman ; he says, that the 
Inom House is full of abuses, that he will not vote for any of the old Direc- 
•tors, hut for all the new candidates. — I afterwards learnt that this public spi- 
rited individual was formerly employed by the India House, but latterly they 

had withdrawn their custom from Ijim, At No. 20, square, a dirty footboy 

dismissed miO with the intimation, that his master had given positive orders 
for nb one who came to canvass for the East India Direction to*be admitted. 

At No. 7, I found , late of the Stock Exchange ; he told me plainly, that 

did not pretend to a judge vho was fit, and who was not fit for the 
Direction; that, like most other Proprietors, he was actuated by private 

friendship and private interest in giving his votes ; Mr, had obtained for 

him some favours from the India House, and, therefore, he should vote as he 
desired* / 

At — ^lipje. No. 5, Mr, r^futilsd mp his vole on much the same ground 

as above stited at No. 8, Mr. was undecided whom he should vote for ; 
I could not prevail upon him declare : I learnt afterwards that this gentle- 
man never comes to a decision^ until the last day^ and then, invariably votes 

for the candidate whom He per^hiv^ fo be sirdihgest. At No. 20, 1 found , 

a great man for Bible Societies, Of the;hi|rnl^'’religious party, I count t*d upon 
his vote as a sure thing ; )h^Jng peri^ad^ that his conscieneo could never 
allow him to vote on any other ground but thait jr>f, the public good. 1 did not 
liei^tate, therefore, to dilate upon the duty of , electing such a man >'s by his 
e:aperience and abilities might appear l^est calculated to assist in the para- 
mount object of bettering tlie condition of the eighty millions of fellow- 
creatures inhabiting our Indian territories. I was not a little surprised at the 
answer of this religious man i he acknowledged the validity inf my friend’s 

g retensions, and admitted that He ^dhld make an excellent Director, but really 
e was under sucAcreat obligatidhi tb the house of — and Co., that he must 
vote for the candiaate they patrCidaed. Thojpght I to myself, how easily 
does private interest, under the gloss of gratitude, divert even a conscientious 
man irom the path of public duty. In the course of conversation, he told me 

that hei^hould certainly never vote for , if he stood fifty times, because 

he called to canvaas him on a Sunday, 
in my way home, I called at No. 45, — — street, where I found — — — , who 

had only returned a month ago from India ; young , of the firm of 

and Co., was*sitting with him. The latter being a proprietor, I availed my- 
self of the opportunity of canvassing him. " He said that he knew nothing 

about Indian politics ; but that as was the only one of the candidated’who 

had ever been civil to him, he should give him his 7ote ; besides, was a 

very good fellow, gave excellent dinners, capital Champague and ices. When 

young was gone, Mr. expressed his surprise, that the selection of a 

person to fill a seat in a body of men charged with control over the welfare of 
an immense empire should be influenced by wine and ices. “lam just arrived 

(says he) from Calculta ; every one there is confident that a man like 

cannot find the least liiilculty in getting into the Direction.” I assured him that 
the good folks in Cal<it^;iwere much mistakei;, if they imagined that ability, 
<»'»vr>ei<tence, and integrity^ ensured an easy elbetioft, or that the majority of 
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proprietors had chiefly at hJart, what ought to be t4ie flrat to 

Directors the best qualified to exercise an enlightened^ vlg^laitt, and energetic 
control over the governments of India. There are no douM nuiny proprietors 
who are actuated by public-spirited views ; but, generally speakings private 
interests an^ private friendships are the only actuating motives*. 

At No. ft, street, I called on . He has received a from a 

very great man, desiring him to i^te for , which prevents him from toting 

ns I coqld have wishpJt Befche closing my day's labour^ I dropt in at ; 
he is one of the principal mdn of the committee for conducting my friend’s 
electsong 1 told him of my ill success, and gave him the details of my can- 
tass. “ My friend, (‘’ays this veteran in East India electioneeiing), you are 
on a wrong scent ; you must change your system of canvass. The arguments 
you use to induce proprietors to vote for our friend may often vex and annoy, 
but are little calculated to obtain votes. Adopt another plan : inquire and 
inform yourself of the relations, the connexions , and friends, the bankers, 
agents, &c. dec., of the proprietors you intend to canvass. Having found out 
how they are to be gotVt, set these springs to work, and then call upon them, 
and with thase appliances and means to booj: (should they still be open), you 
will probabl)^ secure their votes ; but as to going about, talking of tne welmre 
of eighty niilfions of people, of the good government of our vast Indian empire, 
and of th^duty iiicirnbent upon East India proprietors to have those sacred 
interests in view, take the word of a man experienced li these elections, such 
considerations have very little wei^t with any proprietor. Seine talk 
feelingly of the inteicst they take in the good government of British India ; 
but even of those who have the prosperity of India at €tU at heart, however 
benevolent their language, their votes are alnfost always dtieri^ned if nbt by 
gratitude for favours past, or by expecitoons of favours futinr4 ittihe best by 
ties of personal friendship or consanguinity ; they only inicft well to India, 
but their votes are guided by other consideratioOvS ; and there tee a great many 
proprietors, with whom th# interests of Colombia or of iWu would have 
much greater weight than the interests of India.” 1 felt the justice of his ob- 
servations, and resolved to follow' his advice. 

March 31. — 1 have been very sucaessful in my eSnvass of the last three days ; 
I have secured twelve votes fOB mj friend. Following the advice of tny elec- 
tioneering sage, I sought out proper clues to the interests of the several pro- 
prietors falling within ray circuits of canvass ; letters of service and reflfiom- 
mendation obtained from cousins of every degree and friends of every descrip- 
tion, greatly facilitated my success ; and I proved, by my own personal expe- 
rience, what a few weeks ago I could hkfdly have believed, that in the elec- 
tion of Directors, private interest and private friendship are the prevailing, the 
predominant, nay, almdst the only motives, which guide tl^ voters ; and that 
the public weal of our vast Aski{ic possessions is a very subordinate, a very 
powerless, and, I might say, almost an unknown consideration. 


THE SAILING OF THIS MADKAS EAST INDIAMAN.* 

The unimpressive waters gave lines and breaks of light, as 'f the vessers 
keel had left its track upon the rifted bosom of the deep ; yet all irregular, as 
though the wind had battled with her course ; whilst bright and trembling, 
the waters caught the Tyrian dye from Heaven, and the fleecy wandeprs 
through the morning sky*of Spring, were passing— “ like Angel's visits ; 
short and far between.” — 

I SAW sail after unfurl'd. 

The cold cast bree^ to feel them curl'd ; 

Her gallant bearing tnet mine eye, 

But to my heart 'twas agony. 

♦ Prom * Bibyl's Leaves l* Poems and Sketches. ^By Elizabeth ’^illejiford 
Mllla ^-Just published. 
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The SaiU^s €jf the East Indiaman. 


i^n bffr pitw ; 

Tile Viind iffB» steadfast up v S 

I look’d ou Ocean^s wavering form. 

It proipispd no retarding storm* 

71ip signal hoisted high 

Is llutt’ring ^peath a sunny sky. 

Which seem to gild that ^ess^ o’er. 

To make my bosom ache the*more ; ^ 

Her pennon wares its piute^ieu : — * 

She moves — she heaves — she ’s gliding through 
The full wave’s pale c rulean blue. 

I cannot bear to lose her quite. 

Yet — yet she lingers on my sight ; 

She lingers yet — though hours have past — 

I feel I Ve almost look’d my last^ 

Now, like a vapoury cloud, she rests 
One moment th* hpriaon's breast ; 

Now, now my mind delu<^e,s mine eye, 

That vision’d Shape was mockery. 

* 41 * ||K i|e 

# ' « m 4 f 

And now no mor^ in npon-tide hour. 

He comes to share his sister’s bow’r ; 

No more is found the cliifs among, 
l^isting the rowers* idle song. 

4 No morn ii^e mpsin n'er my soul, 

His sweetly measured accents roll ; 

His voice, his smile, his laugh is gone. 

And I am wandering here aloncs 

No more I catch his sunny glance. 

Nor meet his step in glad advance ; 

Shit sad I stray through pvery spot, 

Where once he moved-^ut now moves npt. 

How oft I ’ve turn’d his dafk brown hair ! 
Smiled when the wild breeze sported there : 

And now one solitary lock. 

With anguish shorn, is all my stock* 


Oh ! turn thee, turn thee from the main, 
*<Hive me thy dear caress again 
Bold me but once more to thine heart, 
And then — and then — and wo *11 part. 

Yes, part ; but oh 1 again to meet : 

I will my brother fly to greet — 

When tiine has press’d his youthful brow, 
And I am not what I am now. 

We *11 look not for the unmix’d hair. 

Nor weep to dod the silver there ; 

Wc *11 ask not for t^e roseate bloom 
We loved, and parted from too spon* 

My Soldier ! we will little reck 
My pallid brow, thy smsyburnt cheek ; 

Wp ’ll breathe no sUd regretful slgh^ 

Nor let the fhll teaf wan^r by. 

meet with hearts pxiworu hy titxie ; 
wanderer in a foreign clime i 

Proudly and fDDd->4o port bo mote. 
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To the EiitOjf of the Orieti^ Beveii^. 

f • 

SIR, Calcutta, January 6, 18^^ 

If ever tfiere wiw it time when public attention should be 
called t<?wf!i.rds the East, it is now. At no former period, since om* 
establishment in Hindoostan, have affairs worn an aspect similai' to 
the present. We have before had foes to contend with, both nu^ 
merous and brave, local difficulties to overcome, apd want of meems 
to chock our exertions ; yet have we iseen our arms crowned with 
success, and returned. victorious fropi^^e contest. Those days afc 
gone by — ^we have the same army, ^tisf true-^but. Sir, we have lost 
our moral fojrce, or rather it has been taken from us ; — 1 repeat? 
Sir, mrer were we so deficient in moral forc^ a# at this dap.. That 
this convjetion prevails with you in England alsc^ is evident ; else, 
why are twelve thousand King's troops coming to this country t 
Are our Native troops no longer trustworthy ? If th«y are not, 
how and where has fhe change arisen? Is it for a jpomont 
posed, is there one man who will venture to maintij^lih^ IBurbr 
pcan troops (take what numbers you please) ttfdenasfplly 
hold possession of India Why, Sir, the Indians would only have 
to look on, while their own excesses brought them to a mia^able 
end. Our real strength in this country consists not in Kofoppan 
regiments — not in our reported, valour ; this has been more than 
once surpassed by Native courage; but it consists in a moral force, 
obtained for the Government by that kindness and consideration 
which the officers of the Company's army have invariably evinced 
to the Natives of the country, as well as to the troops more imme- 
diately under their command, by the forbearance they have shown 
to their prejudices, by entering into their feelings, remedying 
their real or imaginary grievances, and by teaching tJnem, under all 
circumstances of difficulty qt 4oubt,4;o look to them for adviqe and 
assistance. This conduct engendered feelings of no common nature ; 
thij was the real force of the aray ; this, the weapon that foiled 
the nations who dared to try their strength with us: thia, the arm 
that drove the European governments from the East, and left us 
an empire, the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Where and hqw has this force disappeared ? Every one asks the 
(jnestiqn. At this momeSt circp|ar letters are going round to com- 
manding officers of regiments, them if know where it is 

gone to, and what has pccasionad tip existing discontents amongst 
tl^e men ? I venture to assert, tba^ it is the Government itself, and 
th,c Court pjp directors acting, in pom^t, that have banished tjba one 
i^nd introduipd the qther : Kaye they nof their sammaii. to 
bava sapped tbe fniy. fn^ndatian pt w 
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they not jealous of the officer's influence with his men ? Did 
they not issue oWei* after order, tin nothing was left but the shadow 
and the name of influence ? Did they not remove and re-remove, 
till officers and men w^re as much strangers to each other as his 
Majesty and the Calmucfc Tartars ? * And did they not, to crown 
all, and to exterminate every atom of respect that might stiU linger 
in the breast of the sepoy towards h|^' offiebu; cause the Native 
regiments to be paraded in square, and then have ant officer of his 
Majesty, high in Brevet rank, ride into that aquare, and ask the 
mea (on an enemy’s frontier, be it remembereiJ) if they had any 
comj^bdnts to make against their officers ? An^when the men, in 
astonishment, inquired the meaning of such words, were they not 
asked if any of iheirf officei;j|^d ill used them, or borrowed money 
from them without repayinSkem i ITet it,is expected that these 
men will place implicit coimdence in the very officeli^s that have 
hut just been degraded in their estimation, by being told they 
might possibly ill use or plunder them. The Government and Court 
have deprived tliern of the esteem and devotion of the sepoy, be- 
cause, of all their scheming, he only understands that they have 
separated . him from his officer, whom be loved and trusted, that 
they may the .more easily overcome his objections to go on board 
ship, and i^tfjfood that he loathes and detests. 

With regard to the superior branches of the army, there was a 
rime when the €om|rany’6 military measutes were carried into effect 
almolt entirely by their own officers ; but, since the peace in Eu- 
rope,, employm^t been wanting for the favourites at the Horse 
Guards, and India presented the dhly field. From this time it has 
haeo discjovered, that out sepoys are of little or no use, and that 
tl|0 Gdxnpa^y’s officers are a parcel of old women : from this time, 
4he rights and privileges of the Indian army have, by one, been 
swallowed up at the Home Guards ; and if any* thing in the shape 
of remonstmi^e has been made xise of by. those who ought to 
our rights? thOy have been given to understand, there woe a 
ne^eeeity fer a controlling power ^^Muropeane to keep down die-- 
eontmt^ Swarms of King’s offibei^^oung men in life, but (from 
Imyjng been in liigh favour at Carlton-jHouse, or having passed some 
time m guard at St. James’s) old 4n l^rexet rank, came to this 
country, and up . sooner did they anive than they were latterly so 
distributed, tliat scaitjely a single Company^ ofiicer commanded a 
brigade; and what has been the consequence? Have our troops 
(Ispealc of the wlmle army) distinguish^4i^^^^^^^^^ than 
riiejr were wont to do ? Hay© thm contended with the enemy with 
more success than formerly ? or m the present war likely to be 
concluded with more despatch?, .Whmi w© see a system which, 
from 1756 to 1822, has heed i^viriably crowned with success, 
changed for b0 unsuccessful one, those ^ho have mad^ the change 
should be able tik gfere good and substantial reasons for it, so shall 
-rtiffiy not answer to ihe imtioa, which j other motive than the 
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desire of exercising patrefcage, they have h^^ed to thd diwl^l 
They have attempted to pluck tife < lautel iWm the h^^ of i^r 
sepoys, have thrown into neglect andcast aside our best and bravest 
oiHcers, and when a suHicient number of > their creatures were not 
at hand^have taken them fiwm ili^e sister presidency, created Briga* 
dier-<ienerals as if solely fon tlie purpose of excmding the €om- 
pauy% q^ers from, cammed, and treating them With such marked 
negiect as could not fail id ffeprive them of the confidence of thek 
sepoys. * ' ' ^ 

Is it posmhle, ouis it to be supposed, that officers can feel that 
interest and seal Si the seridce which they foiinerly did, when they 
can scarcely take up a newspaper without fih^g the most unjus- 
tial^e refiections cast upon the Nati^i|Soldiftry ? One writer only 
wishes that the ‘‘ five*and twenty th^pind Bf{0hs in this country" 
conld get dt the whole Native army, ‘and should not fear 

the result. ♦Another, impudently setting tnith and public docu- 
ments asi^e, asserts that they (the sepoys) hkve never peiformed 
one gallant action without having King's troops Sb lead them on. 
He who would dare to disprove such fiSsertlons in Calcutta now, 
Mr. Editor, must he a bold man. - Tis nothing that ym know them 
to he false. 'Tis nothing that there are hundreds why^ could prhv^ 
them so from ocular demonstration. The man who s^uld^Uttempt 
it here, would rush into certain destruction. It is not to :bo ex- 
pected, however, that such falsehoods ahall stUnd recorded agitliisl; 
our brave sepoys, and no man say my to them.. For the benefit of 
such liberal f and no doubt dieintereeled writers, as 1 have quoted 
from, I shall tako the liberty of^stating a fw facts. 

I find, in 178lj^ thc 24th Ibattalion of Bengal Sepoys, before Cud- 
dalore, defea^d some of the oldest French regiments with the bay- 
onet. This, however, is going too far hack. At the battle of 
Laswarree, Lord I^ake observed to Majoiu White and Gregory, that 
if they did not advance immediately, his Majesty's ^th would he 
destroyed. The 12th Bepgal regiment, with six companies of the 
16th Native infantry, fQun|fe^is Majesty's 7®th driven behind a 
mosque, by a large body of Infantry, with a great number of guns ; 
this body they charged, and eaptured every gun and colour belong- 
ing to it, and thereby saved his Majesty’s regiment. Next day, they 
were puhlickly thanked by Lord !l^ke for their timely of 

his Majesty's 7fith. Again, before Bhurtpoor, we find his Majesty's 
75th refusing to advance to the storm, stating the breach to be 
nothmg but a slaughterhouse : H^e the 2d and 12ih Native Infah- 
try occupied their place as volf^eeTB, and led the storm ; thrice 
were their colours planted enwbm breach ; and when, hopeless of 
succiess, they were ordered to the men exclaimed : Kither 

we must can*y the place, or TOere we are !" In the Ne^^l 
oampaign8,^the divisions which al^e ciirried succ^ before 
were Sir t>avid Ochterlopy's and Ck^nerol Nicholas ; yet theod vwgre 
^composed exclusively of Native troops^ and were only Itoo oui^e(^ 

Oriental Herald, Vot, 10. H 
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^pjlof^4 lit t]be l^t JtfahrAtta war, were the 
l^athre t»»opp haekwiwd I ]^kei^ the rctumd of killed and wound- 
ed at tjbe battle of „ IMi^faidpoor — ^Widch of hi$ MaJcsty^s regiments 
headed the ride corps I At Nagpoor, that imme regiment, or a part 
of it, the Boyals, which, from 5 a. m* 1^1 1 p^ were still unsated 
wjth4he blood 0f that most croelly^destroyed regiment, the 47th 
Native infantry, refused to advance ; •and I*believe theit^ are now 
in existence individuals, who, with a* few men of the 22d Native 
infantiy, were obliged to bring off the gun which the Rfeyals left 
behind them. Many other instances could I adduce in which the 
Nai^ve regiments have stepped forward;with a promptitude nothiof 
j^uld surpass, and offered their semces ; hut from custom or policy 
they have never been accepted. H is not my object to argue this 
policy ; it may be good, or it |pay not ; but surely there is httle* Jus- 
tine in aceusiag men of not doing that which they are not permitted 
to attempt. • 

Yod will observe,^ Sir, that I havfe only mentioned if|$tanees of 
gellauti^ among #ic Native regiments with his Majesty’s troops, or, 
as ia the Nepaul war, when contending against the same enOihy and 
the isntiLe difficulties. The immense extent of our empire in the Best 
liwskes any allusion to their general courage supertluous. It was 
Aisaerted^ that they (the sepoys) have never performed a gallant 
fUDtioB, without having King's troops to lead them on f' We see how 
Ireil the s^rtion i« bbme out by proofig? and what a great regard 
the knitm &f the asseithin has e^need for truth. One only blot on 
the charaetee of a particular reglineut, is made by the designing a 
sufficient reason ffjr throwing the iherits of the whole Native army 
into the back ground. H^ve these people forgotten Muttra ? His 
Majesty's 22d regim^t mutinied there, disowned their officers, and 
appointed a serjeant to crirnmand them : Was this exceeded by the 
47th Native infantry? HjS Majesty's 22d was dwmrmed and dis^ 
by NaUve mmiTy aud wii^ut me drop of blood 

%^g split / I state the fate of the linhOppy 47th in the mas- 
mtm at Barrackpoor? Did not tiMafateily papers at (Jlalcutta teem 
with the praises of the Royals, for theii’ Services on that tnielancholy 
i Sefmtoes! against men in full flight, without ams in 
their l^ds I It was certainly more easy to disp^y their gallantry 
igainsii; thoee ui^ortunate^, than against the hmve defenders of 
Nagp^* Yat> f believe this regiment, at this moment, bedr the 
mm Nogpore'^ on their colours, for their distinguish^ sertiices 
at^that ploch. I wonder his Majhsty did tto^ allow them to emWxon 
^ Aaies%ljUir" on their colours also ; or were they afraid, if they 
.did, that ghnat of their colonel, left in the enemy’s hands during 
a sOTtie> oi^ e«hfed> would rise up ha judgment against them I 

Sftnt enbngh |a» b^n said to satisfy any dispassionate that 
the slandem hea|^)i upon our Native soldiery are engendered in 
and spleen, entllrely without foundation. If the 
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of our Native army has bleu destroyed;^ the Oovertimetit have de- 
stroyed it. If they wish to restore it, (as by their cirbulars it would 
appear they do,) let them retrace th^r ate|Mi fcmn as possible ; 
let them give back to commanding officem the powers they have 
snatched from th^ir hands i«i }et them invest commandants of regi- 
ments with the sahie full authority held hy colonels in his Mftjesty^s 
army ;«let every odiepr of the staff (giving him first the option of 
rejoining if he likes) be struck off! the strength of their respective 
regiments, and their vacancies filled up \ let the different local corps 
be thrown into the line, and let the whole army be augmented in 
proportidn to the extent of country it has to protect, with a much 
larger proportion of European officers for each regiment, and to all 
of them an additional surgeon, for a$> present, if Our army is de- 
tached, it must physfc itself. Let ih® sepoys have great coats or 
cloaks giveh to them, as the Europeans have, and let their health 
and comforts be studied as well as the European soldiers ; let. In 
short, justice be only done to the S^ative troops by the Government, 
and we snail never hear again pf circulars seist round to inqulfo 
into the discontents of the Native army. 

I am, Sir, your obedient seryant, 


SONNEt. 

Ye cyev< of heaven ! why forms behind you weir 
Such bnnilng glories as ye shed on eairth? 

Where is the Eden of their heavenly birth 7 
Oh ! where the dwellings of those shapes of air? 
Perchance, loved ou^s who felt, like us, despair, 
4nd all the siclmning iUs of this v^orld's dearth. 
Released from clay, may now come hurrying 
To waft above each *bm^t -revealing prayer,— 

To listen to each sorrow of oar^lot,— 

Ard tell Earth’s children, with h voice of light, 
They are for ever in their watchfiil sight. 

And never can in glory be forgot ; — 

Oh ! love’s a light that never can expire— 

It pours o*t!r heaven the radiance of its fire. 


— — 

* That of 1777, ffftur volumes quarto. 
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A SBO^KD VOICB FHOM INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Or^ial Herald » 

Sm,— Before entering on tbe grievaneee of which I have fb com- 
plain, it may be as well to state, that I am in no way comneOted 
with a ** Voice^^ which arrived some time ago in England froiti 
Bombay in a very feeble state — ^and being placed under yhe care 
of those experienced practitioners Messrs. Parbuiy, Kingsbury ahd 
Co*., was swollen into an octavo^ and issued forth for the edification 
of the well disposed from amidslt the various accents, acute and 
grave, which resounded from thC recessed of the afores^aid gentle- 
men's repository, striving tp*penetrate the dull cold ear'* of the 
leadeh heads of Lcadenhall-street. It is not for me *to raise any 
" VoicC” at the expense of that of Captain SUely ; but any one who 
will take the trouble to attend to the two voices will be satisfied 


that they never could have proceeded frOm the same lungs. Their 
outffity'and portwxhento (as the Italians have it) are essentially 
liferent. Mine may be termed vox populi,'^ — his, vox et 
prmterea nihil.” As there is reason however to fear that, spite of 
its dulcet tones, spite of its being puffild, published, and repufied 
by Messrs. Parbury imd Co«, and spite of its being honoured with 
the distinguisl^l^ patrohAge of the ^4 gentlemen to whom, as Mr, 
Murray says ^n his Representative it wbuld be a sarcasm 4o 
applytbetem statesmen” it mi^t prove too feeble, too sotto 
m^eiO be re-echoed to the Asiatic shores (even under the fostering 
auspices of the Asiatic Journal) — ^I think it right to do justice to 
the motives of my brother ‘‘ Vofee'^; (.whatever may be its imper- 
loCtiOfis, however deficient in taste and .feeling, and however mono- 
toaoiis and wanting in expressioiiy the absence of all sordid and 
base motives ^sufficiently proved by the fact (and I call on the 
Ismottrable Company's booksellei^to alSest it) that Captain Seely's 
** voice” has never beeudoagA/i— atd so “ requiescat in pace,” 
It might he necessary also to dtsclelm consanguinity with those 
oracular voices which occasionally raiUe |;hnmselves in the Leaden- 
hall senate, and put forth volumes of'S.ntiquit}es and statistics 
which they call upon their hearers to receive as .the result of their 
experience and observation in India, and to subscribe to imp^yieitly. 
But my preamble has already Been sufficiently long, and I 'must 
confine Myself to, the object I had in view in addressing you, viz. 
the wMhgS which India receives at the hands of England^ 

To enumerate iP the benefits that, England has derived from this 
much injured coUltry would require More space than you can afford. 
I will boldly affinb that there is scarcely an art or scienc^e, scarcely 
a ^rsuit, useful, or omamental that does not draw largely on, India 
*<A9^ome of the essentials to its oxcelienet. Take, for example, 
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painting — ^how greatly does India contribute to tke perfectldn of 
this art ? Indian rubber, Indian ink, Indian yellow, Indian red. In- 
digo, are all derived from this country, the cano^els^ hair of which 
brushes are made, and the ivory on which many paintings are done, 
are also the productpi of “the land, and, the finest engravirigs are 
struck off on Indian papier.* ;i|ut It is in administering M our 
pleasures and grarihcation% that India chiefly claims our gratitude, 
need I irecall to the mind of the ^dstronomer the numerous deibcar 
cies, the choice condiments, the piquant spices and highly-prlaied 
esculents, with which India enriches his j;epasts, the curries, chillieis, 
eayenne, See. which impart so exquisite a relish to the pleasures of 
the table, and multiply the resources of the culinary art I Need I 
name that immortal^ discovery which was reserved to the genius of 
the present age, and’whicKwill ponfar everlasliipg fame on its Boyal 
inventor. <^Tho King of (^de*s. favourite sauce’* ? — ^Need I remind 
him who languishes from excess , or illness, ihat India is at hand 
with heryhubarb, her castar-oi),;and,all her benign perMaltics and 
restoratives to assuage his sufferings? or him who endures acute 
pain, that opium affords at least a temporary relief, and that the 
drowsy syrups of the East” are the only lullaby to anguish? Need I 
impress on your fair readers their obligations to India ? No ! whilst 
pearls and silks are. precious in female eyes, whilst ladies prido 
themselves on the grace of^their plumes, whilst Dacca thrWs Man- 
chester into the shade, {Old the ‘*vrai cachemire,” continues to take 
the pas of the humble “ Glasgow,*^ so long Vill ladies’ hearts beat 
with sympathy for Indl^* i 

The benefits derived feopi India, however, are not merely sensual ; 
they are also intellectoal; .H<Did not the discussion of the Deccan 
prize money question fiirhish gossip and conversation for years? 
employing the collective of the Treasury Lords for 

several days, and, filling the pockets of certain lawyers ? Has not 
the Burmese rath drawn ttiotisauds of gaping and wondering visi- 
tors to gaze and moralize on the vanity of the ^Wolden Foot’’? 
And has not the Burmese ^ar been a niever-failing topic of discus- 
sion and speculation ? Omajecture has indeed now given place to 
certainty on this subject, uud it is melancholy to think howmiaay 
people will he thrown out of employment by the conclusion of 
war. I do not mean theliclligerents, but those who made this war 
the occupation of their lives, who talked of nothing else> wrote of 
nothitig else, thought of nothing else. The weather no longer cut 
the conspicuous figure it was wont to do in convejrsation, in, the 
circles ihout Portland place; ^e newspapers teemed with reports 
from the scene of hosliliti^, and even the House of Commons 
is said to have occupied on diver? . imcasions for a f?w 

"minutes with the subject, t Wnk I have said ettough to showitWt 
England 0ught to take an interest in what relates^o Indlaj^ 
as sh^ does, so much to that^countiy.. So far from tliat keiiigrvthe 
case, an apathy and indiffenelme v#z{gt (save only whmre * 
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ttwiger df Ae tt)tintiy%clh|f tefet) trft tlie subject, vMch I m totally 
lA a loss to aecomit Tor. If India is mentioned in the Honse of 
tDommonS) the colli^Otlve wisdom" instantly betake themselves to 
Bellamys. Ih pnvate society the snbjeft is received with a yayn 
Oifr with a stare of astonishment. Tfhe ignorance which ptevatts 
tespecting it is less wonderful, beeaose where people are indifferent 
they are, of cbtirse, uninformed. But it would Vlmost seem as if 
ignorance on this suhjefet were meritorious, so little are the pa^ 
taken to concekl it. ifras lately accosted at a party by a little fet 
fody with a scarlet t6<{ue%nd a diamond sprig, who said she un* 
BbMoiod I was from hndia, and she wished to know if I were aC- 
bdkihted With her nephew, who had lately gone out ? On my inquiring 
to what part of India the youth had gone, she said he had joined 
iiis regiment at Jamaica, knd that she iims greatly apprehensive of 
his being ordered against the Burmese, as she understood the 
Ihdia Company were assembling all their forces in that quarter. 
jOii my endeavouring to explain, as politely as possible, that Jamaica 
formed no hart or the €ompany*6 territories, and that the West 
itidia Islanus were Sufficiently remote from the Burman Fmpire, tb 
I'ehder it extremely improbable that their respective forces should 
meet, she exclaimed Well, well, of course you know best, haring 
heen theVe; for my part 1 am no geographer, and know little about 

ihe tndios, East or West ; but I am sure ‘Mj. , the Director, said 

the other ’day that the Burmese country was on the wpffi side of 
India, and Aa hOfSit to know, for he has £2000 ot India stock.” 
There was no combating against sucji authority and such reasoning, 
«Na the conVerSatioh dropped. 

' An eminent English lawyer expressed to me lately his wonder 
that the East India Company did not bestir themselves more 
against the slavery nholitionjists, as their slaves, he presumed, 
were the most valuable part of their property. The learned gen- 
(tleman looked^ little surprised when I informed him that the 
iLegislnture suffered none but the British inhabitants of India to be 
enslaved ; however, he recovered himself in a lawyer-like manner, 
by deserving, that for t^t very reasoU the Company should make 
common eguise with the planters, as the ema,ncipBtion of the blacks 
would doubtless speedily be followed by that of the whites. J lately 
heard a military man, in a coffee-house, expressing his fears that the 
Burmese* would be joined by the Ashantees, and then, said he, 
b take my word for it, Lord Combermere may go to the right about, 
for bur game fs up in the East." Some strange confusion was pro- 
babty flouring in the good man^s brain, between the gold coast and 
the goHen foot. These are but a few out of the numerous in*- 
stances, of iguonmee and blunderi:^ that I have met with in per- 
sons of educati<in,bnd information. ^ 

People in Ex^ihttd have also a foolish Way of attaching Bnglmh 
to Indian names, either from «etmilanty of sound, or from 
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^Hfliociation of ^*ome sort or oth^r ; henoe m iijfinity of ridietilotii 
blunders. I hare been asked whether or no the in India 

are as expert in nautical matters as our eeamm, I have excitod 
the amaeeiiient of a whole drawing loom by casually meotionltilf 
that the climate of Bencoo/^n is hot and unhealthy, and,] cah 
scarcely succeed in^conviiicing any one that the Hottentot country 
is remarkably cool and agnieeable. Bajee Bote, I find, figures in 
the imsfginatiori of many as a turbulent Radical, clamouring fof 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage ; ^liVbilst Runjeet Sing is 
looked upon as the founder of a new school of vocal music in thii 
East— the Velluti of Hindoostan. Happening to be in coiiversatiou 
lately with a friend, on Indian matters, and having alluded to the 
f'ffote of Bengal, a grave unpaldy* whp chanced to be, present, 
pricked up, his ears, and inquired ir riote were numerous in India* 
I replied t}iey were, in Bengal parficdlarly. He expressed hit 
Wonder that, under an absolute government, and so near the seat of 
administration, such popular effervescences should be of so frequent 
occurrence. “ However,^' he added^/^* I suppose the distresses we 
feel here have also reached India. This comes of over*trading, 
tampering with the currency, and delusion about the corn laws i 
But I suppose you lose no time in sending for a magistrate to rgad 
the Riot Act, and iu calling out the yeomanry I told him tjigl 
unfortunately there waj, ho Riot Act to read, on which be df** 
dared his intention (if the comity returned. him to the next Pai*- 
liament) to move the framing of a Riot Act adaptci^ to the circum-^ 
stances of India. ^ 

I should tire your patience^ and that of your readers, were I to 
mention all the hetises gftd cross purposes of this sort which 1 have 
met with. Leaving the general question of the ungrateful treat- 
ment India receives from England, f wish to say a few words on the 
uncourteous reception which Indians experience on their arrival 
here. Belonging, as I do myself, to that respectable and bilious 
community, having spent tb« bestyears of my life in that country, and 
having grown yellow in the service, I am perhaps inclined io overrate 
the importance which others may be disposed to attach to the na- 
tural history of our family ; but the majority of ypur readers being 
Asiatics, or connected'* with Asiatics, I may hope for indulgence. 
How sadly have we sunk in the estimation of the people of England 
since days of yore ! Then, we were received with open arms by 
all— wefe greeted with the dignified appellation of Naahob — were 
courted and caressed €y prudent mammas, who had daughteils to 
dispose of — ^we were treated witb the utmost submission and defe- 
rence by our relatives and depende^it^— our long stories were lis- 
tened to with attention and contradiction— our equipages 

were to be seen rolling through the polisbod rogijc^ of St 
and May f’air, whilst their the uudi»»»ted entrhe to the 

most exc^sive circles »f fastiion. I question if even ^ 

Almack’s ' were shut against them. Such were the distinctions 
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formerly purchased by a short career of 10 or 12 yeats in the East. 
Our dominion in, England likn that in Indiar--one of opinion, rr 
we bought golden opinions of all sorts of men ; and if our con- 
sciences were supposed to be disturbed by the recollection of the 
in«jans by which we had enriched ourselvbs, and our slubbers to be 
broken, by visions of plundered princes ^i^d tortured subjects, still 
none were so uncivil as to express tbcii;, suspicidns to us, fifhd our 
self-importance was uiidiminishcd. What a melancholy vjoiitra^t 
does the present status of Indians in England afford to this ! l^o 
mammas now court us — ^no daughters set their caps at us— our 
stories are listened to with yawns and signs of impatience — our re- 
lations presume to argue With us, we are pent up like Jews in a 
separate quarter^ the neighbourhood of Portland Place, Harley 
street, &c. which is sneeringiy, termed The Deccan” — pur Club in 
Grosvenor Street, which we ufere obliged to set up in self-defence, is 
the sport of the flippant coxcombs of St James's Street— ^iir Asiatic 
Society is suffered to languish in obscurity ; and as to an Indian at 
Ahnack's^ — heavens ! the veiy idea of it would put Lady Jersey 
into fits, and the spirit of Skeflington would rise to rebuke the de- 
genemte descendants of the august founders. 

Thus it is that men of all sorts take a pride to gird at us.” 
O^r sun is set ! Of the causes which have contributed to our de- 
cline, I will not now treat — perhaps at some future time I may make 
them the subject of inquiiy. The above obseiwations may however, 
in some measure, prepare those in India who are panting for home, 
and for all the fancied delights and distiuclions which are to greet 
their arrival in England, for the disappoin|iipent which will most 
probably await them. 

A Voice from India. 


^ THE IMMOETAtlinr MIND 

Oh I can that Mind whose pure delight 
Is tjuth and virtue's sacred way 
Be lost in everlasting night, ^ 

And w<M?th and genius pass away%i^‘ ‘ 

It cannot be I though Nature die, ; ^ 

And youth and loveliness decay— ‘ i ’ 
The immortal Mind shall rise on hi^, 
No more to time and grief a prey,' — 

X,ike ypn maje8ti<Arb of light, 

Whose morning smile and evening ray 
Caneoifiy quit the dreary night 
To i^ory in a new-born day. 
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BmjfftWOoit— tNDlAN ENCmEBIlS--AOTltL1ERY^WM fK AlfA/ 

The official deiSpatches rtspecting the assault of BhuVtpbb^, and 
the tenns of its surrender, wilUbe found in another part of our JGout^ 
nal. But, having 4-dbeived*, from an intelligent correspondent ' in 
India, a Jettcr, in which the Several subjects named at the head of 
this article are each alluded to, with reference to the operatibhs 
before that fortress, we think we cannot do better with the miscel- * 
Jaheous, hut at the same time, interesting infomiation it contains, 
than give it in the state in which it is communicated in the letter of 
our intelligent informant. He says : — 

^ The attack on Bluirtppor was cohuneneed regularly enough ; 
trenches were opened at about 6:Or 700 yi^rds from what appeared 
in the plans to he a very assailable^ angle of thiO town Wj^ll, and bat« 
teries for 4 ‘aking the two adjacent facei were judiciously placed. In 
a few days, hovyever, as the approaches advanced! the guns of these 
batteries were advanced also, and ^w^e made use of to hi each the 
place at nearer distances, and in more convenient position^. This, 
at fiist sight, appears reasonable enough ; but artillery officers say, 
that a great error was committed, for that the raking, or, as they 
call them, the enfilading batteries, should never have ceased their 
fire ; that up to the moffient of the assault, and even during that 
operation, they should continue to annoy the besieged in flank ; and 
that the instant of their being withdrawn, in the present instance, 
was the signal fur the garrison to repair and strengthen their de- 
fences, and collect all tHeir force for one great effort in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the breaches. All this is easily understood, but 
what staggers our belief is, that the error should have been una- 
voidable, and that, after the experience of the former siege, after 
twenty years of peace on that frontier, and aftcf the urgent repre- 
sentations of Sir D, Ochterlony, the magazanes of j^elhi and Agra 
should have been so hadly^upplied with ordnance, that thirty-six 
pieces of battering cannon was all that could be procured, by lite- 
rally emptying those two grand depdts. , 

The difficulties here hinted at had induced the besiegers to have 
recourse to mining ; and in these operations the engineers conducted 
themselves to the admiration of the whole army, notwitl^tanding 
the great disadvantages under w’hich they laboured from want of 
experience and want of means ; for almost all the instructed men, 
trained with so much care by Colonel Pasley at Chatham, have been 
made non-commissioned officers lo the pontoon train ! at the other 
extremity of our provinces, or have hemi pat into more advantageous 
situations, in different parts of the country, than employment in 
their own Mne afforded. Still, however, the engiifters have done 
their duty ; they pushed their galleries in all direct|oiis ; and 
though sometimes countermined by the enemy, and Sbmetiiler' ' 
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Unsuccessful in calculating the efeets of their own mines, yet they 
occasioned the bemeged great aiEmoyance^ 

‘‘ The successful termination of this siege is most fortunate ; for 
had we failed here, it would have beetle impossible f&P US to attack 
any other place this season ; unless, indeed, we calculate more theu 
prudence would dictate upon the co-t>perat^on of that ^^dugbiy 
Commander, GenerftI Panic. Ho is, indeed, so frequent and faithful 
an ally of ours, that I think Government ought to erect a fen^kple to 
their itost friend, with this inscription over the portico : — ^e nos 
faciniUs, Fortune, Deam coeloque Jocamus and round the 
Verum -sunt in his quidem virtutis opera magna, sed majota 
fortunae/ 

Meantime, afkirB in camp have not been going on well ; a bad 
spirit has appeared amongsU the sepoys. A man of the 15th having 
been knocked dov^n senaeless by a shot, was carried into the hospi** 
tal, and first the arm and then the temporal artery opeiieyfl, without 
Cl^ect; it was coiieluflcd, therefore, that he was dead, and the sur>* 
gl^n went on to other men ; in a short time, however, some of the 
soldiers, on raising the cloth with which the poor man wafe covered, 
found him weltering in his blood, and report says, quite dead. Upon 
this they made a great uproar, attracted almost the whole regiment 
to the spot, and exclaiming, that it was not enough to make use of 
thdr best exertions whilst alive and well,^but that wc actually bled 
them to death when disabled, raised the corpse upon a litter, and 
paraded it through |heir camp, so as, you may imagine, to create a 
very extraordinary and very discfeditable ferment, considering 
time and place. The disturbance, however, was got over in the 
course of a very short time ; but inquiry will, of course, be made 
into the origin and conduct of the adair. 

The next unpletiisant occurrence was the blowing up of about 
9000 rounds (tf ammunition by a shot from the fort. The explpsiou 
is described a^remendous, and tdie blijze it created, by setting iSr>e 
tp ajarge mnssof materials for the approaching assault, awfully grahd. 
By the exertions of the artillery, and particularly of Captain prook, an 
actiifg commissary in the ordnance line, the fire wa^» soon got under ; 
not, howJl^r, before it had done very great damage, and drawn a 
Veiy heavy cannonade upon that part of the ti^'emdies, thereby 
(ierving ‘tb show our troops what they had to exjpet when they ad* 
^ticcp to the attack ; a spectajcle particulatly edifying to men in 
th^ situation. ^ 

last, but pot the least, annoyance we hdve to complain of, 
is the desertion among our tioops ; three or four of the /pot and ope 
of the hqrse-ttrtillqary, one sapper and miner, and pome fifty sepoys, 
arc said to have djasertod to the enemy. -What cfin hayp been the 
cuttse pf this, U is impossible to conjecture ; the enpet 'is s^r 
‘ evident in the precision with whtpb nf .^be loKt 

directed the morning after the.fii^t artilleryman hdd gone oVeE 
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He ImMJ ol^enred^ it seetn^, tlie «pe| where the €Oliil»«ihiei‘4ii*-elde# 
usually pkeed hitus^f to obeierve the progress of tbeeiege, mA 
correctly did he point his gun, that at the first slictjt he shivered 
the branches o;f the tree unjer Which his lordship “wall iitHnf , atid 
the party had k^arcely time to change its position, when anpthi^. 
broke the leg of one of the servants in attendance. Doubtless, t#0^ 
it was this man, who, seeing the incautious exposure of our amisiil^ 
ititioO, directed the unlucky gun that destroyed it. f am at a loss 
to conceive what can be the cause of this desertion ; whether to the 
very small number of officers present with their companies, tO the 
hard work of the siege, or to the very tempting offers of the enemy. 
The last reason, however, may account for the fact of no Europeans 
of othe^ regiments having been decoyed away ; for the enemy would 
not think it. worth while to purchase any but artilleryman or 
a miner at a high price. The latmur ’% certainly immense^ 
but surely the wretches who gO over must know that they mast 
labour stih harder with thOir new masters. An officer of artillery 
writes : “ I have been on duty in the trenches for fix days together, 
with only one interval of twelve hours.^’ Now, if this Occurs to itHe 
officers, the men, we may be assured, are not much better off ; and 
that they should be dazzled by the great increase of pay, and pro- 
mises of sensual gratification, that Are said to be held out to them 
by the enemy, is not very^8urpi‘ising. But the fact, whatever may 
be the reason of it, is exceedingly disgraceful, ard has accordingly 
greatly injured the character of the corps, notMthstanding the 
great and acknowledged exertions of all engaged. 

But let us turn to a brighter subject : Though the artillery are 
outof favour in Hindoos tan, they have distinguished themselves very 
much in the Ava territory ; and it is to theih that the conclusion of 
pence is mainly to be attributed. By some chance, it appears, the 
Madras artilleiy were, in the advance from Prome, attached to the 
Bengal divisjon of troops ; whilst the Bengal artHJppry wan doing 
duty with the Madras divi^on. The Madras, themorc, took the 
lead ; but Sir A. Campbell was so taken with the praises bestowed 
by General Cotton upon the Bengal folks, that he availed himself 
of the fil'st opportunity to change the arrangement, and prdfcred 
them to come to the front. And fortunate it was that he did so ; ffur, 
a few days after the negocintion for peace was commenced, the 
army still advam^tig, Sir A. Campbell came suddenly upb?) an 
terisivb stockade, with the enemy’s whole force diiBwn up in im** 
posing*order on the opjfosite side of a small river. In the confu- 
sion of the moment somo guns were fired, and Sir A., thinking the 
uegoeiation was again about to be broken off, sent for his reserve 
artillery, in an instant they were put in motion ; and though 
distance was. nearly six miles, and no other cattle bij^t bullocks were 
to be had? Colonel Pollock, and, the whole party, canm up^^t.a 
und took such a commanding position opposite ehein'^s 
^orks,that he would have been able to enfilade two faces of thw 
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itdekade^ should uu attuck be determined on.’ Tho Burmese^ 
however, saw their disadvantage, and subseq^iiently agreed to all 
Our terms* The officers who have come round say, the scene that 
was exhibited on this oc^ion was exceedingly interesting The 
two armies drawn up facing each other, and only apparently wait- 
ing Ifbr an order to pass the interveding stre^, and commence the 
attack ; the enemy bold in their numbers, and the strength of their 
position; when suddenly the opposite bank is crowned*) by those 
guns which had so often rendered their fortifications of no avail : 
Instantly their spirits sink ; an uneasiness and wavering is percep- 
tible throughout their ranks ; and the dag of conciliation and 
peace is once more unfurled. 

“ The terms of the treaty you will see by the public papers, and 
you will agree with me,' that most fortunate it is that we have got 
off so well ; for, though the constancy of mind and undaunted in- 
trepidity of Sir A. Campbell, and the excellent conduct of the 
troops under his command, are beyond all praise, and will consti 
tUte one of the brightest pages of our history, it can never be de- 
nied that the war itself was unnecessary, and this expedition, in 
particular, most unadvisedly entered upon. But, says our quaint 
old friend Montaigne, * La pluspart des choses du monde se font 
par elles-mesmes. Fatu viaminmniunt^ L^issue autorise sou vent 
itOe tr^s-inepte conduite.' And so let us discuss the matter no 
farther/' 


J)I1SAPVANTAGES Of THE MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDIA. 

To the Mditor of the Oriental Heralds 

Sm, — is extremely humiliating to the members of the medical 
profession in Iiidii^ to feel how much their views are overlooked in 
the different ^'angements that take place for the improvement or 
aipelbration or the condition of tbc militaiy generally. This over- 
sight is the consequence chiefly of a. want of community of interests 
between them and the ruling parties, and requires public represen- 
tation to, draw the attention of the proper authorities to it. Let it 
hot be said that these lines, being addressed to you, are the mere 
ebullitions of a discontented imagination. They are written by a 
ppi^on deeply interested in the subject it is true, but purely with 
tbe View of attracting the notice of those able and willing to fbdress 
out gneyahees ; memorials from the military in bodies being inter- 
dicted as^mutinous, and those from individuals being attended with 
the effect of dest^ying their prospects iii the servicOj^, designating 
them troublesome characters. 

In the late ifeTangements for the organiaation of the army, thh 
whole of the nulitiAiy officers, from the colonel downwards, , have, h^ 
^particularly in the ffrst, the lieffteimiit-chlaiielf 
and older captains, and tjiiat too .witihoiit reference to the augment 
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^ the Medical Servioe. 

tation of t^e arniy arising from tho increased proportion of 
highest rank, or that of colonel, to the othera. llifi contrary is tho 
case in the medical department. There not being any increase of 
the highest rank or members of the Medical Board^the juniors 
only benefited by the new aitangements or increase. ^ 

Upon comparing ith§ propprtfons which the highest ranks of *tlih' 
different departments bear to the others, it will be observed how 
lamentably small is that of the medical, particularly of the Bengal 
establishment ; that of the Bombay one to forty ; the Madras one 
to sixty-nine ; and the Bengal not one to one hundred and fifteen ! . 
whilst in the military department, the proportion of the^ highest 
rank, or that of colonel, is as one to twenty-two ! If it be supposed 
that the medical branch has other advantages, to make up for defi- 
ciency in this point, and slowness of promoti^^U^ can only say that 
1 know of none. Their allowances, while in!;4he service (whatever 
they may ha\^e been), are not superior now, while ike retiring pay 
falls very fer short of officerAof the saipeuumj^r of years' staging 
in the service. There is no instance 1 believe, dt not more thaa 
one, of a medical officer (I write of the Bengal esfablishiuent) at- 
taining the situation of member^of the Medical Board, and Mug 
able to retire on the pension attached thereto, under a service of 
forty years ; and the pension, when obtained, is only about one half 
that of a military officer of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, which is now oLfhined imder a service of thirty years* It 
is to be observed too, that medical officers, besides not attaining 
their highest rank in equal time with the military officer, labour 
under a disadvantage peculiar ‘to not being 

able to retire on the pension attached to the situation of member 
of the Medical Board till after having served two years in the si- 
tuation, even although obliged to leave the country on fi^count of 
ill health. ' 

In the King's army, to make up, I suppose, for Urn wtint of gra- 
dation of ranks, the pay of regimental surgeons decreases in a 
certain ratio with length of iteiwice, and some arrangement of this 
kind is more necessary in the Company's army, to induce men to 
toil on with a regiment thirty years and upwards, which they aredre- 
quently obliged to do. As the law now stands, surgeons, on retiring 
after a certain number of years' service, are entitled to full pay,. — ^thc 
pay to be the same as that of an officer in his Majesty's acjprieo of 
the sapie rank. Does not this entitle the surgeon to the increased 
pay corresponding to thg number df years' service at the time, of 
retirement ? All the departments in India, both civil and millt^, 
have been brought forward so much beyond the medical, that 
something shall also be done for the latter, it is not to he eitjpOcted 
that respectably-educated persons will enter the service, in tlBa 
departmentt five or six years later in life than the o^ers ; ^usutu- 
lug as much during this time, ia their peculiar education, iw the 
Others should be receiviilg. I am, Bir, your obedient servant, » ^ 

' J. E. 
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it]K HAST IMDI4MAN pprni^Y£]> BY BWE.* 

Bum amM saitthli# m$d away^ 
l^yely a$ ify^ an4 homtiful m 4^y ; 

i&i^ 0 h"d light, «ha proudly bore along, 
ijtnd o*er the bine wayg rairf a shouting song ; 

Her cr'inson flag was Itieaint’ |ft>& the oreeae, 

And hearts were dancing ou4he summer seas. 

, laud of the Bast was thefr owa-t-^. 

V. And Hope ’mid the b<Uows^f ligh , 

Was wreath. ng aud gemmi .g her hair 
With rai iho^s a.id v-U itoles all bright. 

The youthful cadet dash’d the tear, 

From his stall y «.ud giudd'al )g eye ; 

He thought of a cloudless day, , 

Aird he gased on a siln-rbo'd sky. 

B'lt no-dr til* Atlantic beats the spells of night, 

And past are all her li^raids of delight ; 

Boldly the vessel aises o’er the deep, 

Oi lets th/ billow rock her to her s eep ; 

Belli t with darkness now, her heavy stil 
Is lowly m^im’riiig to the midtflght gale ; 

The lioaiiing winds across her cold deck sweep. 

Whilst young, frail bosoms, tr ugh. with passions, wepp. 
Tlie voices whlsh sa.tg through the morning hour 
Arc whisp’rlng their spirits’ disturbing pow’r ; 

And the hearts which danced ou the sunny sea, 

Ate clouded with perils a d mystery : 

The bubnlos are broken, the rainbows arc past, 

The light hair of Hope is touclpng the hi st ; 

The huwyl. g tread of danger is there— 

The heart of dismay, the wild eye of care. 

At length, ’mid daikness, stillness, and the night. 

The hapless vessel buists fn Ciiinson light ; 

her full dock the hollow voice is sent, 

The ciiige is echoed uy each elenie..t ; 

The flame ii rising on the roiling wave^ 

The tnlimte gun is sounding on Uie grave ; 

And forms of ue^uty dure the swell ng deep, 

WhUst sterner bosoms bear the 0ie-u last’s sweep. 

Tfee wayward sisters o'er the ocean pi ess, 

Am hail the victims flying in distress ; 

Tiiis hour is tlieirs— this two-fold hour of doorn^ 

And they the .busy heralds, of the tomb. 

The Ore-lit billow is lift<og its bead, 

The winds are rolling the mariner’s bed — 

Dea h’s pallid steed i.eais through the viewless air, 

And Death in his triumph id reigning there. 

The shrieks are louder, crash is heard on crash, 
Iferdimbftis ere k beneath the billows’ dasn ; 

Her canvass flltthig»’*bla2ing to tlm night, 

Hpwjs to the deep wind’s roelancnoly might ; 

The ship, no longer balanced oh the wave, 
til siourg’d, and tom, and rocking to her grave : 
Hm^^keel Is parted — hciow asunder riv’n, 

Herdmiits, her sails, are by the storm^wind drlv’p ; 

, i{er)toless orew are in their dreamless sleep, 
i&di darkness rests upon the heaving deep. 

* Fr«ta tMfPt/ Ac, Ac. ; iiit yiifa M c hc d. 
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fctaCAHT A«» At>»Il6l>ftLATe tRtitrfB Ot mSaWfC^i; WlBlHIHMPii 
Bt THJE BOMOBBABLE ANsri toTWMJR BAKER TO tI#' tlBBtlAt 

AND EKAIGHTEI^]) BWO OF TAKJOBS. 

• • 

• • 

A VBRjr fine bronze bust of Admiral Lord Nelson, of an beroio 
ske, is just now on the point of being sent out to India, as iypfsent 
from the Honourable Aime Seymour Darner to the King of ^Ullorc ; 
and accompanies the diploma by which the Royal Asiatic S^iety 
of fcrreat Britain and Ireland have impoinied his Royal Highness an 
Honoraiy Member of that Society. This original bust of Nelson was 
modelled from life by the Honou?l!al>le Anne Seymopr Darner, soop 
after the battle of the Nile ; it was then^ex^cuted by her in marble* 
and presented by her to the City of London ; find is now executed 
by her in bronze, and preisented by hereto the King of Tanjore, ap 
the most appropriate mark she can show him ot the admiration 
which she, as an artist, entertains of his jloyal Highness, in conse- 
quence of the liberal and enlightened ftianner in which he has en- 
couraged the introduction and cultivation of ^Juiopean arts and 
sciences amongst liis subjects; and iji consequence of the respecl 
which he has paid to the naval and military heroes of Oreai 
Britain, by erecting a spUndid monument, in his country, to con|)-» 
meraoratc the great achieveip^Juts which they performed during 
the late arduous aijid protracted contest which prevailed between 
France and Great Britain. » 

The character of the King of Tanjore, the nature and pecuiliaiity 
of the early education which he received^ the state of the 
who inhabit his dominions,— the fame of the hero whose buslt y.sent 
to him, the importance of the battle of the Nile to the B4tkll 
ascendaucy in ludia, — -the circumstances which led Mrs. Dhmer, 
from her feelings as an artist, to make the Wst ki^uestion, the 
high rank, the genius and the celebrity of the artist herself, as 
well on the continent of Europe as in England, — are eonsiderationa 
which render the present a subject of more than ordinary ihjteaest 
to all those who are acquainted with the character of thp ||[indooSf 
and who think it of importancie, with a view to give thw a timta 
for tjbe arts and sciences of Europe, and to encourage a ifendoo 
prince to continue the prudent and well-directed efforts ny which 
he has already succeeded jn removi^ from the minds of the Na* 
tives of the highest caste in his country the prejudices which they 
formerly entertal^ued against the introduction of any European in- 
stitution, The King of Tanjore is a Hindoo sovereign of raiijcjp 
influence, and weal&, who was originally educated by ilie kid 
|Uv* Mr. $mrtz, a Eurapean missloimry uf the greatest respoeta- 
thre^hout India ; wht ibiu»| ever akec he hee htea ppea 
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iht tlifone^ netd Mi raaalciiafliteiieei and vrealtb ia acquiring himr 
ifeUf and in promoting amongst tbc people of tl^e liifl^est caate and 
highest rank in Ms eouniry, a'^nourledge of the ^ts and* sciences 
of Europe. , The country Bpi#e k, for its suie» the most po- 
pulous and the best cultivate^^mrt'oHhe southern division of the 
JPeitftsula of India. In it the efiaeto of the Mohammedan cpi^uost 
are less visible than in the more northern pfifirte of that P,e»inBiila> 
and the Hindoo religion, laws, usagesj* and manners, are,^ from the 
sovereign of the country being himself |^indoo, kept up in full 
force. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, a relation of #fte Hon. Anne Seymour 
Darner, while Ciiief * Justice ahd First Member of his Majesty^s 
Council on the island of Cey|on, formed plan of giving the 
Natives of that island a direCb4uteVest in the government of their 
countiy, by imparting to theSt an important share in the admini- 
stration of justice amongst their countrymen, and o¥ introducing 
Tri>»l by Jury amongst them, under such modificationa as would, 
at the same timd that it secured to the people the full benefit of 
this popular mode of trials make it strictly conformable to their 
respective religions, laws^ manners, and usages ; as all the inhabi- 
tants of the northern provinces of Ceylon are Hindoos, and are 
descended from, and agree in religion, laws, manners, and usages 
with the Hindoo inhabitants of the opposite Peninsula. Sir 
Alexander was extremely anxious, with* a view to the regulations 
which he Was about to make for adapting Trial by Jury to the 
leeltngs of the Hindoo inhabitants of Ceylon, not only to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the Peninsula of India, but also of the 
wj8a :;wd prudent measures which the King of Tanjore, from his 
knowledge of the Hindoo character, had pursued for adapting the 
iii*ts and sciences of Europe to the feehngs and prejudices of the 
Hindoo Inhabitants of his country. 

For this ptorpose Sir Alexander iJiade two journeys through the 
southern pro^r/ces of the Peninsula of India, and paid a visit to the 
King of Tanjore, who received him with great attention, and gave 
him I Jfttll opportunity of observing the progress which his Royal 
himself, as well as the persons of the highest caste and rank 
at liil^jprt, had made in acquiring a knowledge of European arts 
and Smlnfes, and in accustoming the people of the country, not- 
WithiUfiding the prejudices which had formerly prevailed amongst 
tlieih, to view such studies with feelings of the highest respect. 
fKr Alexander was very much struck ti^th the effects which the 
KiPg pf Tanjore had been able to produce upon the character of 
his Hindoo subji^ts, by cautiously removing from their minds the 
prejudices whicb\ they had previously enterisined against the study 
Und adoption ^f lome of the most useful of ; the arts and sciences 
of Europe, inks fully convinced that it wouM^ibe Ol the utiUoM; 
importance to tbe British int^resUB in to seize the favousiAie 



opportunity whieh wm ^(Irded t^ ^- 

racter of the King of Tanjore, ttfintroduee with s^eese ar^hi^ 
for those arts and seieims mndhgst the HinddO(;iia^ 

India. It seemed to him fh Jhe the tme phimy 

Britain to encourage^ byall ihcrai which could be; ai^irisedt^^e 
King of Tatajor© to ^oceed ie the course in which he ha4 *dj^wdy 
made soi great a progress, of exciting, by his examplo^pjid infiUjeime 
amougstt the Hindoos of his country, a very genefhl taste and 
respect for studies of nature ; and to consider the King of 
Ta» jore and his Hindii^id!4pbject8 as the medium throi'^gJi which 
such a, taste and respcf^l for the arts and spije^r^cejs might be dis- 
seminated with safety and succ^sgl^ongstalltha Hindoo inhabitants 
of Asia. \ " !V 

Under this impression. Sir Aleieauder JohostOn, as soon as the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Biitajfh and Ireland of the 
pri’ cipal objects of which is to communicate to Asia such of the 
arts and sgieiices of Europe as are applicable to tbe situ^^tion of 
the people) was permanently established, proposed the King of 
Tanjore as the first honorary meiribeii, of that society; and, Sir 
Alexander Johnston,— being fully aware of the beiieEcial effect 
which would be produced upon a character like that of the :Ki;ig 
of Tanjore, who himself, upon principles of poHry,;had encouraged 
persons of the highest caste and rank in his country to study th© 
arts and sciences of Euvofie, to receive as a mark of respect for 
such conduct from an artist of high rank and celebrity in Europe 
one of the finest specimens of her art,— mentioned the subject to 
hii relation, the Hon. Anne Seymour Darner ; who immediately, 
with the liberality which is peculiar to her character, and with the 
zeal which she displays on every occasion whbh she can promote a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of her country, proposed, of her 
own accord, notwithstanding the expense and thfe labour which she 
would inevitsbly incur, to execute, witi^ her own han^ the bust in 
bronze, of Nelson, and to send it as a jg/es^nt to thi^ing of Tan- 
jore ; feeling that no presenf could be n^t© appropriate to a king, 
who had been so faithful an ally of the British Government, than 
a bust of that hero, wliO, by the victory of the Nile, had freid^the 
British dominions in India from the danger of being by 

the French, and who had thereby finally secured for c^f 

Tatjore himself that tranquillity which enabled him to pniisecute, 
witho^ interruption, the plan which he had so wisely adopted of 
encouraging amongst the»pcople of feis country the arts and sciences 
of Europe. 

The king of Tanjore, whose great object it has afo^ys beeu to 
impress upon the mi^, both of his own relations, and of all 
persons of rank in his country, thaC the people of tl^ highest 
in Europe ate pitoud of being distinguished for the pjygre^ iliiey 
have mad© ih knowl^^go, will understand li^w iniseh it 

Oriental Herald, Val. 10 . 1 
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irtu ttiffttilfiteii W« people) 

fil ffecwve tk fine of her frotn aii «^l«t Mfce the Hoo* 

Mh?i. Oeioei'j vthd^ tmki wM^e’ lfehi«iis> antii Ti^hole wet'ke «#e tm*- 
tieeii^ oe e^Oii On the continOfit JDi^tppe os in her own country^ aii 
by her btist being ploOea in Ine hall of onciiht 
derrr naintefs, in the Royal Gallery 0/ Flounce, and by the ho^ 
noilrable mention which is made of he^;, and of her WPrks» hi Balia* 
way's * Arrecdoten of the Arts in England/ As onr pubbcatiOn hi 
pceuUoi*ly devoted to olrculating useful a»d interesting infortnati^ 
an^ohfsl the inhabitants of India ) and tp the reSording of sudk 
eventa as may he deeihbd of importance improving and eletatlnf 
tHte minds and chiiracteis of p<|isprs of every description lO that 
part of the world ; and as the name and works of the lion. Anne 
Seymour Damer may hencei^rward be considered as intimately 
eonneeted with, the efforts i^ieli are making in this country to pro- 
mote the improvements and happiness of the people under the 
British Government in Asia, we feel it our duty, on the present oc- 
hastoii^ lo extract? for the information of ilipse persons in India who 
mky not have access to the original sources of this information j the 
Ao^iint which is given of the Hon. Mrs. Darner, and of her works, 
fe the Gallery of Florence, as well as that which is contained In 
ImUaway's ^ AnecdcfloB of the Arts in England/ 


following is jkho account given im the Gallery of Florence : 
It^be fiohourable Aime Seymour Damer, sculp trix, was born in Lon- 
don, Of parents the pipst illustrious ; the head of her family, on the 
slA^ of fc^thei*, is thh lJuke of Somerset ; UnA on the side of hpr 
jppthei^, the Duke of Argyle. jShc wSs married to Mr. Darner^ 
iSe dldfest son of Lord Milton, who was aft^ards created Lord 
Dofohastet. : ^ ‘ 


fliUi lady, from hfer earliest childhood, showed indications of the 
taleum which Jiave since <ysfingiiished her; and, becoming after- 
wari^ a widot^and less occupied ifa the great world, her genius led 
her fallow her taste, whjoh has sinfes, for a long time, occupied 
hhr iin^mttanding,^ot mutely as a dilettante, but as a real artist. 

ten. Anne Seymour Damer received her first lessons from 
the sculptor, Ceracchi, who at the time happened to he 

in She leanit the technical part of working in, marble 

t|e #orfenhop of Mr. Bacon, of the Royal Academy of tendOn ; 
8^die4 the elements of anatomy under t|je auspices of RroTessor 
Crdikshank , and made journies into Italy to contemplate the chef 
d’fi^vree of thp art, in order that she might perfect herself in the 
tfUib khd 6ilhplb of the Greeks^ Which she Always endaavdutbd 
to>lld^^. , 

^ Aiuopgst^WrVfifks are to he seen a statue in marhleft eight feet 
h%h, of his late Majesty^ Gporge the plooed in tlm 

Kflristcr's-office atEdiT>burgh. 



^ qf T0^om ^ 14 ^ 

Two colossal heads, in relief, executed in Poiifland 
senting Tame and Isis, forming •the keystone on easei Wl^i> 
mid^ arch of the stone bridge ©f Healey upon Thames* ^ ^ ^ 

A monument, executed te Boc^^^te stone, a bustf ^portirsft) ia 
xnai'ble^ erected in Sunhridge church, Kent, to the ihem^y^lif 
heft mbttier,^ the late^Kighf; Honourable the Countess of Aibshdm 
#&0 wasf the daughter of John, fourth Duke of Argyle^and married; 
in the first instance, to the Earl of Aileshu^, the fether of the lath 
Huchess of Richmond, and in the second, to the late Field Marshal 
^ Right Honhurable Henry Seymohr ^away, the fhther of the 
Hon. Anne Seymour Darner. On it is the Pollpwing inscription: 
AaGAThatijB nticis 

FItIA 

SfATUl CHAUSeC 
HOC lfON17ll£Nl!hM 

paOPRIA MAKO SCOLPTVM 
POSV^iT * 
fiSVMOOa BAUER, 

180 B. 

Many busts in marble, bronze, and models in teira cOtIa* 

A bust in marble (heroic size), portrait of Lord 

presented to the City of London. ' : * 

A head in marble^ of 3acchu$ (portrait of Prince Lehomimki)i 
placed in the gallery of the University of Oxford. » 

A bust, executed in bronze, of Sir Joseph Banks, the late pre- 
sident of the Royai^ Society, preSented to the British Museum* 

A bust, in marble, of the late Mr. Fox, which the Honourable 
Anne Seymour Darner had the honour of pres^ting in person to his 
late Imperial and Royal Majesty, the Emperor Napoleon, op fbe 
latofMay, 1815, at the Palace Eli^e at Paris. This biiSt had 
been promised on a journey which Mrs. Darner had zdade to Paris, 
at the period of the treaty |^f Amiens. Mrs. Dam& quitted Paris 
shortly after her presentation of the husl of Mr, Fox *, but, before 
her departure, she rece|ved, by the hands of Marshal Count Ber- 
trand, a magnificent snuff-box, with the , portrait surroundeid^ by 
diamonds, of the Emperor Napoleon, who begged of heyfl|a a<feept 
of this souvenir,^" the very words which were used by the 
This bn^t was, by order of the Emperor, tq have been placid In the 
Gal ei^ of Great Men, at Foutainbleau. 

A dOg, executed in marble, presented to liar late Majesty, 
Charlotte of England, and now In the collection of hfi^g^yal 
ness the Landgravine of Hesse Homberg. 

A group of two sleeping dogs, executed in marble, and givan ttaf 
her brother,an*-iaw^ Charles Lein^x, Duke of Richmond. Anutbaj: 
dM| in mairblgy &roiiuta of the £bo^ Aime Seymioiir 
♦ 12 
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Mmj <log«^4n term cotta. ^ . 

An O^prjsy eagle, in terra e<^ta ; and 

iVo kittens, in marble, in the collection of the latlS Horace Wal- 
pole, pari Of Orford, at Strawhien^ 

,, A bust, executed in marble (portrait of hewelf), Jdeced in thfe 
Hoyal Gallery of Florence, in the Hall of X^ncierit andoMbd^m 
Paintera. o 

Another bust, in marble (portrait of herself), in the collection of 
the late R. P. Knight,^ Es^. now in the British Museum, with that 
collection. . *" 

fels—a bust in Greek marble, in the collection of Thomas Hope, 

. Esq. ' 

Biicftiiim’frble, portrait #®ir Humphry Havy, President of the 
Royal fiioeiety. ^ i . . 

The bust in piarble of the Lady Visconntess Mellwurn is now 
placed in the col||?ction of the E>rl Cowper, at Penshangcr. 

< ^ bust in marbie— portrait of the late Honourable Penniston 

Lpipl^, In the character of Mercury. 

, Paris^ — a small in marble. *, 

Thalia-^a bustih nkarble. ^ r 

’ A huat iti marblc!-^[)ortrtfcit of her mother the late Countess of 
Ailesbiiry. . 5 

r ,A bust, m terra c^tta, the late Queen Caroline of England. 

A.biiistin terra cpitf— portrait of her father the late Field Mar- 
shal the Right HonouiabJe llenry Seymour Conchy. 

^ A small busb-^head pf a muse— 

' The following is the account given of Mrs Darner in Dallaway's 
* Aneedbtes of the Arts in England >• 

' Mre. Dam^ first studied the elements, and was instructed by 
Ceracchi, who has represented her as^Hle in use of sculpture, * and 
received farther assistance in the school of Bacon. Two kittens in 
w^tii marble, with the shock dogs, and the Osprey eagle in terra 
cotta, Strawberry Hillj bow her residence, have merited the ele- 
gant ezii^lihWm of Horace Walpole. ‘ Nob me Praxiteles fecit ut 
AunaDqmer.* These first mentioned are amongst her early per- 
formances, and promised the future excellence to which she has 
attained. ’ ^ ^ ’ 

A statue pi his, present Majesty, larger than life, at Edinburgh ; 
th^e of ad^l^lb grace an^ of Lady Melboum and 

Lady.plimbeth Porster, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire ; of 
Mrs Si4d|ms ia thq character of the Tragic Muse ; the heads of 

„.*ii , , , I 

* This sutue Damer is placed at the giUrauce of the British Iffia- 

sdSm, opposite to the great staircase. 




to the King of Tmjore, lt7 

I'ame and Isis for the bri!lgc at Henley ; a beautify jp-e)f|^nd, 
and the Bacchanal abovenaaiitioaed, are wcii^ci/iipon ,t^^ of 
which an artist might securely rest hb fame* These. singMtlar pi^fe 
of (genius iril{ command theadmiratiou of pos^rity as w^U for grani|eur 
as elegance ; nor will the observation of Quinctiliah, upoh Polyde- 
.applicable even to a fipmalc sculptor, “ Quin aetatem grii- 
fViorem dicaiur rcfiigisse jrihil ausus prseter leves genas,^ As a 
statuary, Mrs Darner is ufirivalled ; and Darwin has e±pi'*essi^& 
Aiothiug oeyond the strict limits of truth in the following lines^ & 
which he bears tribute to the power of her art : f 

Long with soft touch shall Daxa chiteT charm, 

With grace delight us, and with beauty warm ; ' ' / 

Forster’s fine form shall hearts unbbsn Oflg^ge, , ^ 

And Melbpurn’s smile enchant another uge. 

We must conclude^ thW brief hecoibt pfitw interesting person- 
ages — each* likely, the one by giving, and the other by receiving, 
the elegant and approp4<ite tribmto.rf TjBspect described, to be- 
come deeply instrumentidria, bringing JEurope %»d Asia nearer to 
each other in every thiiig hbt dimate and geogriii^hical distanced- 
with the mention of a well-authenticated and striking proof of the 
general capacity of the Native Indians to understand, and fhtetr 
^kill to apply, the knowledge that may be commhnieated td lhem 
from Europe. In the island of Ceylon, soon after the iutrodil^dioii 
into it of the noble ii^titution, Trial by Jury, a"^Natty^ of some 
consideration was put upon bis trial for murder. The ranh.of the 
parties implicated^ and the eircumstaniees attending the de^i^ had 
oeearioued this t^ial to excite.the greatest interest Ihroughdut the 
country, and tbe^ Court was crowded' to witness the proceedings. 
After a patient investigation of the affair, the Siir^ retired to con- 
sider of their verdict ; plausible was the evidence against the 

accused, that the wholetef the Jury, with one single exception, consi- 
dered his guilt to he completely establii^md. Thaindiyidua}who.dkl 
not concur in this opinion, was a young Native, of About five-and- 
tweiity, of superior unde]:s|anding ; and the reasons stated by hipi 
for his dissent were sufficiently powerful to induce the rest of the 
Jury to consent to return to the Gpurt, and give him an op- 
portunity to cross-examine the witnesses ^hose evidence bad*made 
so strongan impression of the prisoner’j^ guilt. The wituesses being 
recalled, this young Indian went through their cross-examination 
with so much skill, yet in so iuartiffeid and straighf-fotward a 
maitiier, as to elicit the most complete proof of the innocence of 
the accused, and to establish, beyond all doubt, the existence of a 
conspiracy against his life by parties interested in succeeding to 
his property. The result was, that the arraigned ffidi vidua], who, 
but fpr this subsequent examlnatibn of the witnesses, wohl^ ha^ 
been condemned^ and executed within four-and-tiyent!^%bhr8i ^as 
restored Ito his family, his reputation, and his property, by the su- 
perior intelligence of one of bis fellow countryii^. 



4^ Hon. A. A 0 / fkspedy ^c. 

% { 

Wkaii the trfWi #«» diret*, the Chief Justice semt *w the yen^ 
%ita «b whki h^iid he^ Ihh efoet&e 

ef steady and occtipatioik #hieh e<(^ld have |[iven him mirfi penetra^ 
l86n fivieh ekiU ; ifirhen he understood from hiifh that he had 
heeo educated only in the usual mode Wopted for persdus of good 
'(^oudtiion in the country, and that^ there was nothing peculiar 
fa this to account for the qualities* whidh had excited flih 
admiration. jBut, he observers, that being nhtttrpBy Of a 
OtudtoUs disposition, he sought out and read all the hooks be cohld 
procure on the learning of Europe, both in ancient and nrodem 
authors ; and Kavi»|;' tuct with a Persian translation from the Creek 
of Aristotle^s Dtale^iM, he had sufficient acquaintance with the 
langug^e into which; it^Wd' beOn ttanslate^ to understand it well, 
and w^ So struck withits importance, th®^t Ife made a translation 
«f it fi^ln the Persian in^4he16utt8cr^|.;^ 'tt tvas to this ma^erly 
f^roduct^ou of the mind of a^^ekf^hilosoph^* that he*o wed alibis 
poWrs of analysis and reasoilug ; and, Jlie present instance of its 
ahccoaisfdl dpplics;tion to %he great eind| Of justice would only sti^ 
wt^lsite lim, he ilid, to new researches lxl<^ the wisdom of other 
imiL^les and bf dthci* days. " 

of itself sufficient to shoV what wonders might 
r h pthp^ eucoUragemeut of such a feeling on the 
£|iOii fa i^hose hands the destinies of the countless 

are irow placed: Sir Alestander Johnston's intro- 

dfaitibu'if feal by Jury into Ceylon, is one example that has al- 
pfoduteed iiumense benefit. His illustrious relative, Mrs. 
{>^^ 01^8 ipteseut “to the %afah of *fatijore is another honourable 
^aiUj[fte df such encOur%q«iditt to the studt^ of European arts, 
'and letters. I^et* others but ft^W ^jtheir footsteps in 
4 lihar dhjp^rtiuedts of ttsCful knoWle%e, and they will justly deserve 
^lesiBflu^is df milHons yet 



OOl^NEtS ON SHAl^iPfiARE. 

No. you Lik€ 
the oeho bf the huater*s hum, 
xU gladly rmllig thiough our sylviui brakes, 
iet$ dawa, dih'^stllirttes'lroin that budding thorn 
'Those tremntbtiiidl^ouds that the night li&w mak^* 

‘ ^There have I seen ‘fthe melantlioly Jacques,” 

What tiu^e the mld«*4llky s^o did pour a flood 

Of I'ght through the green leaves, that, with their shade 

Orf the short'graie a ittovin r checqner made, 

'Holding eontmunion with the solitude, 

Aud/^from ihe leaves and flowers, in his mooU, 
.Rawing conch^ons, which but tau ht at last 
^|Aat ^%s which are would perish Uke the past,-— 
Atruth ilrnfall iriay learn, and yet not scorn 
JKj^lii^^^tflhooecit joys— the thaie and hnntiiig lium. 
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BTATEMfiNT OjP MR. RICHMOND 
. OV TUB EYE IN lNDX4t 

(TraiuHHitted to the E^ttOT^for pMiecMfm^JH^ 

Austract of DisEAS|9»of the £ve, treated hy Surgical Opettitloe, at BaHil, 
and neighbouring Villages, fr«m the 12th May, to the 1st December, 
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Abstract of Disbasus of the jSvie, treated withoiRt RurlrM 
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These abstracts present a great ntiinher of dWersified Aiiea^es 
of th« eye, u!id iAow the peoplt of Surat, aad Ht rieiidty, wo 








Bt(d0mm4 of Mr. Rkhmtmd 

t 

ie 0 s afflicted tibaa those in other parts of the country 

through wMch I hiil^^tfaireUed. • . t; : 

lu visiting different jihrts of the town of Surat, I found few fa* 
Mlies,' comparativ’ely, which were wholly exempt from such diseases. 
The number Of children, blind from theloss of structure of the eye, 
occaitoned by protracted inflainmatiOU, hears, a great propprtiOu m 
my monthly returns. J ^ ' 

Neglected iuflaininatiOn is the principal cnuse of so mU^h'hlmd- 
ness among the Natives, and it is brought on by the long diy season 
and the hot winds; the latter, also, carrying dust into the eyca. 
The people^ When attacked with inllammation in the eyes, have hO 
means of arrestitig its j^gire^s, bdt; on the contrary, frequently so 
hg^afhte its syUiptobi^; tfy'the aUpHr^tioU* of acrimonious and 
Stimulating substances, that it ends hi tOtUl destruction of the 

V , . . o 

To cure the disease, some patients hayp rebourse to amulets and 
charms: by So d<jng, they,’ wthout^tenti^n; leave the disease to 
the course of nature not hUfreiiluftltl’^ happens, that persons 

who act in this manner are more fortunate in thib termination of their 
complaint than those who apply periffcioUfi^iUgrbdien is. 

Kehoa^d instances of the father and mother, in one family, both 
bli^d from , cataract, |iave been brought to me by their son, and 
have BeCi^t^toried to. sight ; and there have been some instances 
of mothiilris of fahiiiies, blind eight years by the same disease, who, 
as soon as thp; operation was performed, recognised their children, 
embraced them, ^ attd shed ^ars of Joy over themj A considerable 
number of peoplei ihMtid fitoiti’the same causes; for the space of ten 
years, mid some for thb^ space of seventeen; ^Were also restored to 
'light; . •V’'" w ' 

It sometimes happened, that people with cataract in both eyes, 
bttt;.]^lind Only, in one, the Opacity nbi* being so dense in the other, 
and having sigW left sufficient for UiiUn^ useful purposes, have found 
the improvement of vision so great, dftdib^he blind eye was restored 
to sight, that they were induced to ;wSurn, and request me to 
operate on the other eye * 

4)urmg the first three mouths of my residence here, as soon as 
the door of the apartmbUt waU opened in the morning to receive 
the patients for presciipti^^r^they thronged in with so much eager* 
Uess, as to treUd down Old people and children, in consequeifce of 
which 1 was compelled to aomit them by d!ifferent doors. Among 
80 great a number of people, I have occasionally restored twenty 
Mind to sight In the course of one day. When^ afterwards, tra- 
velliilg aiima the' neighbouring villages of Sttrat, I have, in the 
same bpaOifei timei restored twenty-two blind to 8ight**HEtli from 
catamet. * 

Jt may be proper (or me to mention, tiaat when operating; of 



im 


ofth^ in Indid^ 

late, iu the midst of a orowd of people, tn mote mdiif 

to conciliate their good will to the operatui]^<S<tiJtve^ i^ 
great ady4).nta^e to use an instrument having a hau^l^ 
ijuartofs of an lu^h long. By this means it is , coa|Bef).l^d w 
view of the bystanders ; or^ if it happen to be ohseryed bv any 0 [f 
them, it has so dimiimtive appearance^ as to cgi^ite in tl^em b^t 
very little, if any, dijJlike. • ,, 

I have often heard of ingratitude fanning a prominent feature 
in the Hindoo character, I cannot avoid mentioning here, that I 
.lieyer saw people more grateful for any favopr, than the generality 
of them ill this place were for the res^toror^on of ^ght ; some of 
peni were about to express their gri^tl^u^ in a manner that called 
mstantly for my decided disapproba^ohi and ! informed thoa®, that 
for whatever benefit ‘they Jmdi'eceiverf, they were wholly indebted 
to Government, and; on that account, acknowledgment was exr 
pected, nor would any be received from their han^s. 

In the number of bUnd ^his town, 

there were three hoye ooim blind J^rith ; one five years of 

age, another eight, anic^the^* ^ pain did the 

operation appear to giyC' them,^.that, whilp seated on the fioor, 
during its performance, they required no person to held 
assistant only supported their heads. The patients beJrtgIW'i|jduW|g, 
I was induced not to disturb the eye hmeb, but merely to |h^ 
vertex of the cataract freelV,’ which soon clbrn^ed up'|^|j^O let in 
the light, when they saw well. ^ ' V ' . ^ 

The ac(|uisHion of sight appoared^ euededingly, to raise the 
piriess of the oldest hoy. The firsli tim^ he began to perceive ob- 
jects, and was able to uialk without a gi^e, he. proceeded up two 
pair of stairs to me, and requested me to observe bow well he could 
walk alone. , t ’* 

I held a burch of keys before him, but he could Uot conceive 
what they were, uutd I shook them, when he immediately ascer- 
tained what they were, bp the jingling sound. I laid a small 
square mahogany bo3^ be&u^ but neither did he know what it 
was, until he felt it, when the sense of 4daph immediately informed 
him. , 4 ,. , . • 

I then showed him an infanti born of Baropean parents, tbe 
sight of which very considerably fugaged his, attention, and raised 
in, him the curiosity of inspeotiag; it ,^ery narrowly. He seemed 
afraid, however, to tCuch it, and alarmed he had not the If^t 
idea of what it was. I laid his hand on. tbe child's arras, at which 
he started backi expressed a wish tOtretire ; I then drew b|s 
hand over the child's face, which he immediately recognixed.to iia 
the features of a child. He laughed heai*iily, and appaarte^ very 
much pleased at Ids own discovery. 

,He was longer in lemming to ^tingui^h colours tfaaii^ iUrletiiidiig 
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llie of tiiiii||| 4 ,, Whito aod red he soon Aetlogiitehed, hot 
^elloi!r> fr^n^ osa ^^oe he eotifbunded with Idack; yet>.he said, 
, these colonre eoittained more white thian blaok. When the 
awof of a. idgh huilding) he viewed the river Taptee, he poliitM 
with his haiid towards it^ and showed, hy his manner of ej:presBiop, 
that he felt great pleasure In viewing it ; he requested my assifltatit 
to look in that direction^ apparently for the ‘pui pose of , enjoying 
the sight with himt hut be had not the least idea of haiag a 
body of water. > - 

I showed him maOy other things, with nearly the same reithlt; 
imd a ehort time after; theah experiments were performed, I laid 
Hi! the same things agahi h^fhre him, when he readily rceogniaed 
Ihem hy the eye. He A of a shepherd.. 

As a question of very cOpsider'abld'IBS^hprtaDces which has been 
frequently discussed hy writers on the subject of cataract, Is stijl 
undecided, that, whether it be most jb-opdr, to couch or extract, 
I have Availed i^fseif of ^the many oppoi^unities presented to me 
during the last year, and extracted a very eousiderable number* of 
eatartirets. Jn order the better to observe the subsequent effects 
of the different operations, I extracted the cataract from one eye, 
and, ihamediately afterwards, couched the other ; while in the case 
of sbihe other patienta, I extracted both cataracts at the same 

tin*®- . . 

tlie result of iny ei^rience Is hostUe tq the practice of ex- 
traction. The reasdne which have led tp this conclusion are, the 
dftftculty W being W#t^1ahle^ to make the .^n^al section sufli-> 
clenHy lirpe by onie puuc^ipation of the the unsteadiness of 

the Hhidao palfent, pumiteration ; impossibility of re- 
moving the bpake capsule with the in a few cases, where 

the capsule is exceedingly soft, and aqhqres to the vertex of the 
opa^ lens, with which it comes awqy ; the greater pain connected 
with tlie formaijfon of the corneal seotjon, than the passing of the 
UOedle through the coats ; the greatUa of irritation after 

^traction, than after equehiug ; «^d tnb. untoward* treatment 
triMeh the Natives practise on their operation. 

Besides, in referring' to my rqgmter, which contains thirteen 
hundred cases of blind, from ca^nact, restored to sight duiing 
the last twenty months, J Aad'h^ 4^7 purely lenticular cases, and 
•as lenticular combined with capsular opacity ; of which number 
wws 02 ifluid, containing a .small, hard, opake lens. ^So groat a 
proportion of capsUlo-lenticular cataracts, form, with the.preceing 
eircuftistances, insuperable objections to the opq^ttion of extraction 
becoming general ; ahd of their removal I see no ^probability. 

I may alJ&o observe, that every one of these cataracts could have 
been couched with ease ; and it is most probable I coulh hove 

ipwed .(liua '«]I bf.ooKC^t had 1 
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hm tmie of opem^ti^ ; 'i llltf bto 'ikM 0^ 
«h« Aird' «f tU«!t!di<eeoii hnndi-ed could Ddlfc «leiM)Bt«l^ <Ar 
Iff a rnie operation, Unless f>erfolinU^ 
of thfe knife^ Und the incision madu large enotlj^ to aSoir the euftl- 
raet tb pa^ out entire, I)^lh scarcely any or no prebsUrU hn *the #jPI- 
ball, and without the intr^diihtion of a scobp ; hut ^en Uo iforte^lt 
is an admirable operation. , I hare ndt m^ one Instance of vi- 
treous humour escaping to the detriment of the eye ; nor do I hb- 
liwe it possible to happen, except when the eye is inidely handled* 

'Vhc propriety of operating bn hdtK ^Uyes at the aatne time has 
;altd engaged the attention writeve M entaiact ; and as ihis 
jimt still remains ufadecided, that ! hare Ihvariahly 

operated on both eyes gt aadle rinm wft^ 
success ; but great taken that the eye he disttiihed 

as little as possible, ’ * 

The total number hf hHiid restored to fiSght from cataract dtfring 
the last fear is as Mle#e : 226 rettoM} ^ s^i at Ahmednuggal*, 
and 586 restored to sight at Surat^ a Ustal Of ^12. ' 

Besides cataractOus pati^ts, there were other 

in Ibe eye, treated at S'ura.t, anj| i(K) at 3^aki;^ |t 

grand total of 1914 casef treaied duiing :^C notify 
■year. ■ - , • ■ ^ 

With respect to the I^ative praotitioneis^ I hwrc to report^ that, 
a short time after my anivnl here, I had >€moa8l(ma| visim from 
some of them ; hut app^ircntljr they ivjkh,(6?d tu conceal their intjen- 
tion. When t difcofered ^mir prdmfisToh, J pommunicated to them 
my directions from he to render 

them assistance. TOefappeared to hb b muph Tbetter circum- 
stances than those I in ' Cthpr of the country : they 

practised only the branch of ocnlispi. . 

They desired to see my mode of opeinting, and Mhving done so, 
they asked to whal purpose^U^uId it hp for them fe leain my me- 
thod, since they were imable to procui^ tnetruments. I requested 
them to attend as bften fhbjf couM.4o ewenicatty, and said f 
would undertake to. procure home ba^humants when they were'abie 
to operate. I promised to shb# timid a moin certain and easy me- 
thod of operating than artf tllty I pointed out to 

theih the extensive field of practldh'lfUlif in every part of Ihe coun- 
try, Itnd how a correct knowledge of their profession would give 
them^ an ascendancy ov%r other p^ctitioners^ and procure them a 
comfortable income. 

To win and ehcOurage them, I showed them the goodness of vi-^ 
sion in forty patients whom I had just restored to sight. In order 
to draw a^corrcct foCus in the eye, I fitted on catatactous glasses, 
wiwfn the -patients, with great wamth, immediately exprmM the 
perfection of their visfeh^ howeveri seemod hot td 



: li4 Stateimnt respecting^, JDtsea^ ef the Eye. 

relish this open mode of expression, andj without the least cere- 
mony, removed the glasses,^ and landed them hack to ,me ; 1 again 
. fitted them on another patient, when the old doctor as readily re- 
. moved thi^m. 1 continued fitting them on other patients, and 
humoured them in their disgdise ; whfie he continued removing 
the glasses, until wo went over the whole number. 

At that time, I had about 400 patients attending me daily, and 
from twelve to twenty operations to perform at the same time ; so 
that my time was whol]^./>cchPf®d in practice, on which accounf t 
found it impossible to aiscl^ge the duty toward the Native prac- 
titioners in a, manner satisfipu;|Wy to myself. They appeared cha- 
grined jat the great numb^i;'6|‘ ^ ^hat they had' 
endeavoured to dissuade the people frpm copiing to me ; but, judg- 
ing fro, Ip* the increase in number, their advice llad a contrary elect ; 
not finding employment in the town, they' departed. 

I was informed by several patients on whe^m they had operated, 
that 'they were in^the habit of extorting money from their patients 
in a very cruel manner : when they had proceeded to a certain 
length in the operation, they fitstened a crooked instrument in the 
eye, and allowed it to remain until the patient came down with as 
much money as they wanted. ; I heard the. same kind of story from 
a Native practitioner at Ahmednuggur ; b|ut 1 did not then give it 
credit, i am now, however, inclined to .think there is some truth 
in this account of their conduct ; especially when they are appre- 
hensive of obtaining otherwise but little reward. 

(Signed) o Geo. Richmond, 

> ; r Assistant ,S|Urgeon, Light Dragoons, 

< and Oculist to the Subordinate Station of Bombay. 


^ THE BRlER^pROSE.^ 

I OFTEN seek *'ome solitary spot, 

Where idle eyes and foot-treads linger not ; 
Where nature teUs her s’ ill responrsive tale, , 

To me, to the wild-rose, and, nightingale. 

A nd t have thought, in youth's inbre smiling hour, 
The bright carnations 'neath niy summer bow*r 
Were far less beauteousthdU the flow'rnt wild 
Which all uncultur'dou the hedge-row smiled. 
’Twas leeling gaveth© charm : it ‘-tpod so lone. 
So unadmired, utt'^ough^so all mine own ; 

*T had borne the bending of no other eye, 

And o'er its bosom pass’d no other sigh ; 

And where U grew it faded—-and the storm • ^ 

Gav e lo the winds its sweetl y petaPd form : 

I’ve told its chaste and unobtrusive tale, — 

I loyed this untouch’d flow’ret of the vale. 


♦ From * BIbyrs Leavel.* 


COMliUTTKE; OF mS LATE HOfTSE 0^^ iC0illli<3f#iS. ' 

] ^ ^ 1 ^ ' f 

Tjbcirrb are circumstancee attending the proceedings before the 
Committee of the ‘House of Commons, appointed to hear evidence 
and report on the c*aSe of Mr Buckingham, which deserve, and will 
be made^the subject of expOfsure. But, fi-Om Various obstacles, the 
official copy of the Evidence has not yet jbeen obtained ; and wo 
are unwilling to trust entirely to no^^,j however accurate, where 
the documents themselves can be ^iio^Jed.'" The delay of a few 
weeks is not matenaL compared Wfii the superior importance of 
accuracy. But we will venture fhat by the publication of a 
portion of the evidence and dbViinients In qiiesfW, a sfeene tTill he 
exhibited to those who have not had ihqmisfortuUe to witness 6r be 
a party to sn^b proceedings, which will both surprize and inform. 
The hitherto secret despatches of the Bengal Government to the 
0)urt of Directors here, will also be placed wrier rpview ; and, from 
the whole of these, we think it will be shown thut a more racan/cow- 
ardly and dishonourable scheme of premeditated ii^a^ to a poUti*^ 
cal opponent, than that planned and executed by the Government 
of Bengal towards the proprietors of the Galcutta Journal,, was 
never practised in any age or country, or by any pe»’son8 having tho 
least pretensions fo the character of statesmen or gentlemen. 


mVf PUBLICATIONS. 

Among the recent publications interesting to Oriental readers 
may be mentioned the second volume of Mr* Frazer's Travels, in- 
cluding his stay in the neigMi/bdChodd^Af’*'" the Caispian Sea; a 
History of the Mahraltas by Captain James Graift Duff, of the 
Bombay Array ; a new translation of, Benner's Travels in the 
Mogul Empire ; and a Letter to Sir Chiles Forbes, Bart. M, P., 
on the Administration of the Affdirs of ludiA, 1^ a Civil Servant, 
Wc have procured also a copy qf JM^r Ifbea'fcley^s second Letter to 
the Duke of De^^onshirc on the CJotonization of India,— of each of 
which, wc hope to he able to give gome account in our next. Sir 
John Malcolm’s improved edition qf Ws Politicnl History of India 
has not yet appeared at^the moment of our writing this, though it 
is announced for immediate publication ; nor have we yet obtained 
a perfect copy of Captain Grindley's Costume and Views in Western 
India. 



SVMMAET OF THE LATEST mTELLIOENCE PKOM WO>U AND 
OTHER COONTRIES OF 'THE SAI^. 

t 

In the monthly summary of Indian news, which we present in 
this department of our Journid, we profess not merely to stats all 
the important facts that have reached us ; but to draw such iofe^ 
rences them as will enable the public to form a more correct 
judgment of the real state of our Eastern empire, than if they were 
left to be fp<Wed by the loose surmises and ha^ty conjectures of the 
ordinaiy journals, which seldom dip beyond the mere surface of 
afPairs, and are blown about *by the latest puff of rumour that may 
roach them. Last month, while on the subject of Ihe Burmese 
war^ were all with one accord making full sail tosvards the 
baveh of a glorioflU*a secure^ and a lasting peace ; we, alone, ven- 
tured an opinion that tho war was not yet entirely abandoned, and 
entered into a Img argument, in apposition to the popular notion, 
to prore that wO bad good reasons for pui* belief ; Ist, that peace 
w^s not concluded ; 2dly, if it had been so, that the terms of paci- 
fication, reported to have been agreed on^ were neither becurp, nor 
lasting, nor honourable. The very same aay on which our sentence 
went forth to the world, (Slay 3 Ist,) we were astonished to find, in 
a speech, uttered in the name of his Majesty, (we will not say his 
Majesty's speech, though it was rehd to the collective wisdom of 
the nation in Parliament assembled, by (he Lord Chancellor, in 
his Majesty's name,) the following sentence : 

Mis Majesty has the satisfaction to inform you, that the clisting^Usheri skill, 
biavery, and sitccess with which the operations of the Bn ish arms in the 
demiuions of tha King of Ara have been carried on, have led to the signa* 
upon highivho lourable terms, of a preUminary*treaty with that so e- 
reign, which his Maiesty ha^ every reason tp expect will be tlie foundarion 
of a secure and permaiient peace. 

Sfow, if his Majesty bad consplted us, instead of his present 
miuistei^, we should have put into bin muuth a speech on the state 
of India more creditable to the wisdom of the British cabinet. A§ 
a proof q£ this, we shall quote the opinion we published on the very 
same day on which the Lords Commissioners came down .|o the 
Pariiamont with the above. After urging«several refmons our 
belief that the treaty of peace would not be ratified by the Burmese 
Court^ we observed: * 

If our suspicions on this head prove uell founded, it will be quite evident 
to the most superficial observer, that the agreeiog to an aimibtice, the re- 
newed hostUiUes, and, again, the proposition to tieat, are nothing more than 
a series of artifices to gain time to retard the progress of the waf, and weary 
US out with fruitless smuggles; so as both to<> render us mom desirous to 



Summary of tfie hio0i Jt»$^geHce from the 1117 

coxiclude a peaee oa any ternifi, and at the same tkiflJaTouf gchemea ^ 

2 ur other enemies In central India. If,'* however, the Eld(r 5^^ ^ 

csifc to rid himself of the present annoyances of an Invadm^f aijiiiiy, agree to 
the terms stated, every person, of the 4i»st refteetioti, at 
the character of the Indian princes, will perceive that it is a treaty only mai^ 
to be broken the moment he may find it safe to do so. He who SO lately re^ 
jfected similar terms with scorrf, and threatened tp cut off the head of the jpani 
however high, who daied to speak of a payment of money or.4|^ceSSlon of 
territory, icannot be Supposed tq have consented to it liow lyith^ jmy sdrloha 
inten' ion of fulfilling bis engageii]on|v[. . „ , , , * 

. Holding these opinions, published p».l|ieba^e day with the EoylA 
liddress to Parliament, and also the acceptance ^ 

one crore of i upeesr a»ad of the ce8(<(ioo;Qf h thatt 

h^d been dcmar.ded before tite e^kiibo had beeif^el(^^ 
no means creditable * to our «tart»e«Miii£..«i)i* sobeg been 

listened to in the cabinet, instead of tW lofty Wleo of the Right 
Honourable President of .ibe Boajrd of Control, the speech Of hhi 
Britannic Majesty to his Peers and Comnd^nS should have hui Oa 
follows: , ^ ' 

His Majesty has the satistaction fn lnfbr«|> JlPhl ha? 

received from India, which holds oat ah#p£f1mt tb© 
which we have been long engaged with the Burmese sp% - bp 

to a close. The bad faith already eirperieuced, how^rlfj^li^oni |fp Bnr^se^ 
oPurt would not warrant aily driti reliance On the prcliihltMry id- 

tided ; nor that the peace, Vf oonbldded^ will be long preierved. 
terms of pacification aro lhr ffom advantageous or ponpuildkle tO*tbb BtitlSiif 
name, it Is consoling to reflect that during a war, ^inpolitic In HS'* 

origi i, disastrous in Its progress, and disgraceful In Us tc^ipfidhatlon, ttie British 
arms have sustained thelf wdnted lustre t and thatdurih ’ thehbped ror suspension 
of hostilities the fUry of a brave and Injured imtioik may gradually .subside, 
till, by tho intervention of wiser abuncUs da the Jplo^erniaeiit^ of Biitisll 
India, our relatioiis with them mgy he ultimately resto)|;'ed, to a footinr of per* 
manent security, found'^dou th® Sacred^brinctpleS ofjusiihe and sound poHcy, 
as we 1 as the solehin injuncltbua of hhi^ftyesty’s Ot^CrnlUent agiUnst waatoti 
oppression and ex onsion o^'&lfUol'y. . ^ 

Having lhu« taken the liber^ of red|i^tMly differing from hte 
Mi^jeety and bis Mpiniater«> ana th^ havlbg pi^oved that ^0 
were right while thb^ were WVOng, as the {hiriOese war km been li* 
newed with fresh vigour, we ahidl ndw take km liberty of again 
differing from those “ best twiblie intrm^^icNrS,** x^ho make this the 
subject of melancholy augury* , We how, think U^apeed^ peace ’^far 
more probable than jt was h iiuohth past, . If u4 mistake not, the 
iieans of the fall of BWrtpoor wUl SbOii huhihle thO crest of the King 
of Arg, We truest the British diplitmatlsts will also emblfhee ihSi 
favoii]^|>le moment for ojfering suitable terms of accommodation. 
If, imKilveir, the golden opportunity he ncgleoted, as more thh^n half 
the fair seuimn )ias ilready been lost in fruitle^«i negociHUop, iv# 
foresee that«iihilM^J6ritish amy will be ruined, dtitring the next mks^ 
in thk desperatu struggle ^ for the farther we advaree from thb seU 
amid ths Intricacieiifiof an inland navlgatton, on which we 
for supplies* the mbVe Our difficulties accumulate, and the 

n ae<{^ire facilities pf cutti^ off our rear^ The imtiioB has 
y long mourned over the miseries of the army, of which nearly 




But woe to that amy is doomed to winter in the vicinity of 
X in "thje v<^ iieirt of the V>eniy’s country ; mssaultecl 
^th alHl^e^ strengtn^jjfj and ^ above four hundred 

'^l^^frof^jic^^ceimj t^^ Wd| . tl^e ^reat 'bulwark of British 
pdwiffr ! .ft nFejf inifcr(«iJying^ whose eyes, after suoh a cam- 

tnight betj^lidli# difi^nt skirts Of, the cenilean ma tic of theif 
najive is^e, jnigbt w^MHe>clainj^-0dXtfiTra, (^aAarra ! with greater 
Joy thi^iiir Ve^t did the residue, of the hjftrdy ten tteuisandof Xenoi^hobi 
an: a£#if 'waf^s. n3t;iie^l&t^he. , . 

Whittfrifer^bc t;he r^ult of ibis wary the ipiibons of treasure which 
.Save wasted, the thoesands who'‘have“felletijj and the thousands 
of undpiv^ and orphans who have jtp depl#e thoih) will form a source 
of deeh'^and lasting regrj|t. Tfo eventual success can atone for the 
erro i4lhet’ has been committed in commencing it Ij and no ertent of 
cpntjtlest^caii compensate f^lfee loss of thgt dharacter for justice 
aild ti^der^on w|»ich we mlgkt have acquined, or .the shook given 
l^iour honour and good Wth, 'ih which the security 
^f^oirj^ijpjdre q^sl perfectly d<ecure. It ia 

tgmly possiMetf, we^ml to conquer them that the Burmscse 
bimuld nfetfeeforthvbe s^icerely at peUile othoJf/than a 

'dqngerous enemy, belie vingjAem^elves toh% iiiyincilSe. those 

y^p thiftk we may get rid«M this danger by ahnihilating i^m os on 
inindl6|)gn4ent state, we w^uld say, almost in the words of lioi^d Chat- 
ham epe^rnihg Y'ou chniot conquer Bunuah.” They 

are a pibe^le too poor^ too brave, ^ too»*jmithless, to be reduced to 
'sphimissibn. Their country is too^ wild apd3®^<^n tf> he kept mili- 
.possession of ; and the people hate , and despise you and your 
Indian subjects too much ever to submit quiptly to you or your de- 
td^ed yoke. i.If all the ftg ce of ^fitigland eoyld hot reduce the infant 
i^el pf Amerfca, it will'hot be surpn^g if the Jnnate febbleaess 
6|,^ ^ndian^ove^mm€^trwbb>^^p^ad^)^ is already bankrupt, fail 
hi !i^ eibrts againet Avai.«i^ Having ^rewft^d so much, wc here insei’t 
a| ibecounf 6% the |ecomm^eemejtd; h^tilities : 

The fbllowingis the pfa(jialjpoeowBt hostilities with the 

Burmese^ ks cimtained lafp lettir. addressed tb«€«lnmod.t>fe Sir James Bdsliane, 
by Captain Ch ds^ of hid lil^eiay’s ^lip ^ ahd transmitted by Sir 

James to the Adfnit alty:— , , 

JWfahijpijK, Jan.% 0, 18d6.--^The*'tiWe j^ahiedfort^ of therati- 

g neatly of P« ^ l»y the Com t of Ava, Saving expired on the 

m instant, and tbe|Ftrrman Cbiefs continuing to act wM bn^O duplicity and 
nwnu^jio altemntip was left thd;.Cfr»inai^r. of therfdre^ (Fir A. Camp- 
b^l) than thep^f^, pn^ of rpn^ ng hostdlitijes. done 

and was, attencfed.T'V|^oice to say, with thq complete d^^tt of the pnemy, and 
the capture ofAIeuodn. with all the ordnanQ|L<boatB| cjanimissiidat sto^, and 
a small quantity of T 

Sir A. CampbeU^haviug made his dbpositi0|ic.|^#b's^^^ IMteHoun, 


lateBt the EetsU 1%9 

a>>out eleven o’clock, and in a short time having made the neiNMUWiT iait|lV0i|i«* 
sion, the works we. e stormed in a fine, gallant style* in ^ 

utmost confusion, with great loss, leaving, us in possession of in© 
with, I regret to sa>, the gallant Colonel Sale and Major Filth sevhrdy 
wounded, and about twenty casualties. ' ^ 

[Here follow the nimes of oflJcers who distinguished themselveS) drc* mid 
other ndnor details.] • * t 

» I havt» the honour to remain, , 

“ H. n. CHADS, Captain of his Ma^Os’y’it sHl^ 
Alligator, in command of the dotilla.'* 

Aeturn of killed and wounded on board the flotilla, at Melloun, Jan. |9, 

Boats of his Ma.)esty’s ship AUigatoiv-r-Kllled, noao ; wounded, 4» aevertly j 
1 slightly. < 

8i Division ITon. Company’s gm^bdai^ — Killed, 1 ; wottiijdedv €1 Mverely. 
Ath Division Hon. Company's gtul-boatfih— Kilted, I ; wounded; f, doioger- 
ously : 1 slightly. ^ ^ f ’ 

5th Division Hon, Company's gun-boats-r-KiHed, 2 ; wounded^ l.-^-^Total, ^ 
killed, 4 ; mounded. 14. • 

(Signed)^ H. D. Chads, Captain of his Majesty’s 
in command of tlm flotiUdt 
J. Biisbpne, Commapder. * * 

(From private 

By an arrival yesteidiy from the Cape of OoodHope, inforoiatipawaociwot 
municated of the Tamar nigate having reached Colomjio on the iwId of 
February, from Ringpon, with news of fne lenewal ofhoslilities ^Ith the Bur- 
mese ; and we unde» stand that d ‘spate hes to a similar etfeef ha'i-oBcon iWeived 
at the Admiralty frotn Sir JameS Biisbaoe, who commatids |hp itiwal 
on th ‘ lira addy. Thb dictunstwes which have tranoidred lelative to thf| 
event are as foil ' 

Sir Archibald Campb^dl, whose head-quarters were a short distance in 
advance of Frome, on the road to Ummerapoora. had been induced to suspect 
treacherous h tentions on the pact of the enemy, 'by © serving, thalv subse- 
quently to tlje sig vature of the preliminary treaty, an augmentation had taken 

g lace in the torcc stationed on, the opposite bank oj the liver, and l^t the 
luimese were busiiy employed in forming lies* stockades. He theiefoie kept 
his troops eloselv tog^\1\&t as possible, and awaited the teimiuation of the 
period fixed on foi the latifieaHoo-of tlie treaty, which it had been stipulated 
should ariive from the capital in dfteen diya-^4. e.. on the 18 h of Janmry. 
That day passed ovei with©’ t any notice nr comm||U|yiicaUonth'it|he ratification 
had ariived. Sir A. Campbell, theiefoie, 4rlt atom e convince j of the treachery 
of the Bnimese. and of h ' necessity of stilkh g some decisive blow in order 
to teich them that a Biiiisb negotiator was not to be trifl d with. Having 
completed all his preparations, he passed thO river on the 20b, and stormed * 
the eoemv's cimp with such signijd success, that the Burmese fled in all diiim- 
tioiis, leaving their militaiy stoies and the whole tmiter tA of the camp in the 
possession of the Biitish. A large sum of iponey is said to have been found 
there on the occa‘ion, ,aBd the whole of stockades formed by the e emy 
were destroyed. It is not stated what the intentions of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell were with respect to finther military operations in coneequeuce of the 
breaking off of the treaty, but it was supposed he would continue to occupy 
the position he then held, lintll some infoiroation could be obtained of the 
future plans of the enemy. Ho had issued, it is said, a proclamation, in wnicli 
those provinces ceded, or placed under the piotection of Hreat Bn tain by the 
treaty, were called upon to declare themselves independent of the Kiilg of 
Ava, and promising them the support of Orealt Biitain in maintainhig them ai 
separate states. The design of making Rangoon a free port, another stlpu^- 
Uoli of the treaty, it is further stated, Vrtll be carried into effect under the wm© 
guarantee.^ T/mps. 

Voi, 10, a K 
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: We lately had the good fortune to receive a complete file 
lef the hew pablieatioh established !n Calcutta, entitled, < The Co- 
lumbian press Gazette,' from the commencetnetit of the Reties In 
June 1825, up to the end of last year. Highly as we esteem the 
principles and the talent which characterise this new joiifnal^ what 
we still more adnuire, is a manly spirit and firm tone of independ- 
ence, which we hardly hoped ever to find again in any periodical 
' pUblishbl tn Bengal, Under the thraldom of the presen tjl ws. It 
appears, however, and }8 plainly stated in the public papers, as 
*#011 na in private conlttiuiiications, that, from whatever caUsb, a 
license is now allowed to the press which was totally unknown 
during the ephemeral reign of censor Adam, and the early d^ys of 
Lord Amherst. Whether it be that his Lordship h*‘s become 
ashoiped of his former puerile hostility to freedom of discussion, or 
that he now knows, by the experience of several hard campaigtis, 
that l^e has more dangerous enemies to fear, or that; his friends at 
home have sent him a hint to save them from the just reproofs of 
Mr. Hume, Sir Charles Forbes, ColoAel Stanhope, and Other friends 
Hpf India, certain it is, that his Lordship and his colleagues, since 
jfeeiiS, from the councils of the great Indian statesman, now no 
iBOrejj'’ have returned to the liberal policy of .Lord Hastings re- 
gmdlttg the press, in so far as the pernicibus laws, devised by Mr. 
^ Adam dud Serjeant Spankic, will suffer a return to the former com- 
paratively salutary state of things.' Bjut, in truth, the breath ng 
40 W allowed to public writers in Bengal is iustly characterised as 
merely sttrferance, not linerty. What is allowed to-day, maybe 
pur ished tOHmorrpw : it rests mei^iy with the pleasure of one man, 
whether the truth, and the whole truth, or even any part of the 
truth, shall be told with ifcpunity ; or whether the publisher shall 
be condemned to the entire deutruerioti of his literary property, 
find, In addition to itiht, perhaps, if an Bn^lishman, expulsion from 
India, or banlshjji^nt from his mends and his prospects for 
mm. \ 

^ The enormous Injustice of sueh ^ la#, and the wanton ciiielty 
4b|)layed in its exercise, ate riinflered the more flagrant and 
ali^iiig, by the innunmrable afforded by these papers, that 

things, infinitely more offensi^ than those for which Mr. Btiek- 
ln|ham was proscribed ftom India/ qr for which Mr. Arnot was Ifn- 
pnsonedf transported, exposed to the dangers of shipwreck, and 
afterwards banished a second time, are published with perfect im- 
pbhitjr? #ithout an expression of censure. We cannot skhSt a 
oSttbt base in paint, thaa the following letter, frdtn thb * Bengal 
Hurksru,* on the identical subject, a slight advertence to which 
aaased the two eats of deportation above referred tO: 

fiS- Sr* c 3 jkjrx> rffB or Bmsetotts. 

^0 Suitor of th0 Bitigal 

For the salce of reference at future teriod, it inay be 

put together the following quotations from the rftnarks SootHnaaiaihesriho^ 



latest Inte^gen^ the East 

^01 eolumns of tho ‘ Jolwi Bull,’ on tl>e subject of its, fleyeroid JBro»ri«|or*| 
removal from the office qf Clerk to the Stationery fcjemmltw |)y 
order, lately received from the Court of Directors. 

1. On Hme orders reaching India, the Supreme Qoverwmfikt tfiof 
itse\f to fep\%t their execution^ and a rtjerence was made home themii^pL 
pointing mt, as we understands (Jrom whom? J the Injustice cruisitf 

TXn^oving Dr, Brgce/' . # , v 

In this short passaro Sreinclflded two charges agaihst the eonstitntedauthi^t 
ritles ; oSe, against tiie l^cal G<9ven>ment, for resistance effiered to thefK^ 
cution of ihi order received from the Court of* Directois,” and the o* tier agaihid 
the Court of Directors themselves, for "injustice and cruelty** in Issuing thiSk 
order. 

2. “ That reference or resistance was unanaUings and the order was 
repeated, and received within these few dags,** 

Here the actual execution of an order already stigmatised ae unjust aitd 
cruel,” leaves the Court of Directors, the authors of thud order, unilef toe im- 
pulation of “injustice and cruelty** towards Dr. Bryce, in removing |f!m froid 
the situation of Clerk to the Stationery Committee, to which he had heen 
pointed by i\lr» Adam. 

d. “ Notv we really apprehend that our Rfvetend Friend has the hsp 
reasons in* the world to complain q / took placokon the oceaSi.i;^ gf 
Mr. Hume's motion,'* 

This refers to Mr. Wynn’s conduct on Mr. Hume having moved for tfth pro- 
duction of papers connected with Dr. Bryce’s appointment, whhn the foratter 
declared “ that some delay in removing him (Dr. Bryce) hM taken piaee^ but 
that the orders had been repeated.** Here Dr. Bryce s said “ to have the heat 
reasons n the world to complain** of the conduct of the I^e^iaept pi* fhp 
Bo^rdofContiol, to whom he would presciibe a diifeient line of conduct from 
that which he pursued. Quef^—Aielhe columns of the Jphn Bull the proper 
channel for giving utterance to complaints made by a clerk to the ataiionery 
committee against the authorities in England ? 

Afrer charjjing the Court of Directors with in jut^UeSh and cruelty.” .ndi 
after giving vent to “ complaints” against tlie President of the Board of Con- 
trol, the ‘ Bull’ most strangely adds as follows 

4. “• We are very far from meaning disrespect te the authorities at home 
hy these remarks ; but we owe something to die anthoHiies here, and to the 
humblest individual who Wsaj appear to have been unjuirly dealt with,** 

Here the ‘ Bull* evidently process upon the maxliti “ dividf and contiuer.” 
Havi:ig thu^; separated the two authoriiles in question, and hhvi4ig tided with 
the lesser on s he boldly asserts t^t he must act in, opposition to greater ^ 
for, says he, “ wc owe, something, to the authoilties here.’* He further 
charges the authorities in England with having “ unfairly dealt with thh 
humblest indlvidu il,” referring io Dr. Bryce, to whom also, “ he owes setoe- 
thing,” when the relative merits of pantos come to hq eonskiefed. 

5. “ The ends of public expediency ought never h be copsulted^ wUhostt 
dise regard to what is also owing to private character and ropu^thn,** 

Hetois a plain and unequivocal tone of dictation towarda the fuithprities in 
Ehgtond; implying that they have compsfMd ** the ends of pu lie exTp- 
dienty** at the expense of “ private chamber ao^ reputation,*^ Which thoy 
ought never to have done. 

'fhen comes the crowning passage of th^ whole. 

6. ” Ife (Dr, Bryce) is made a sgcrifiee to a supposed fuot real) eirOd* 
dienfU} which, however muck U may answer its purpose Jbr a Hoto, MB 
ipegilUy rhenit upon those who have retowroe to U*** 

' lii'oiW VfoWS,tto$ is Itte saytoj to tH outlJOiftlW i* MT#ry 

Ki 


IreYI, gentlemen, you have done your worst towards me ; but I shall take care 
that the blow you have aimed at .me, ifill recoil upon your own heads.** 

The foregoinff is a harried sketch of the * Buirs* remarks on the occasion 
referred to ; and 1 am sure that nothing equal to them ever appeared in the 
Images of the late ‘ Calcutta Journal.* The pr^^Sent is a personal quarrel be- 
tween. Dr. Bryce, late Clerk* to the Stationery Committee, and the combined 
authorities in England ; ; nd it should be •remembered that the former avails 
himself of his situation of editor and propiieloi* 6f the • John Bull* newspaper, 
to give vent to his complaints and grievances against the latter. — 5 am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, » • 

One op the Public,- 

Calcutta, October SI, ] 8*25. 

We are not a little flattered to find that the contents of this 
work farnish so much matter of discussion for our brethren of the 
^icriodical press in Bengal. Every successive Number of the 
*.Orient!|l Herald/ as it an-ives, seems like a sounding of the tocsin 
for a fresh onset between tiie friends and the enemies of truth. 
The long-cherished hatred of the ^ Bull* commentators breaks out 
mdtttbly with unabated fury, and calls forth, the energies of the 
frien^ of free di^ussion to ward off the deadly blows aimed at our 
unprotected heads. In this distant warfare, our cver-watchful 
>ei|>ponents enjoy an advantage of which they do not scruple to avail 
themselves to the utmost. Among the multitude of facts stated 
by us in pur pionthly sketch of parsing events, some on the autho- 
rity of private letters, others on that of public journals, Indian or 
English 9 there must be oo^kuially thing# in which we arc led into 
mors or misapprehep^ni . For, as it is well known that many 
years mu^t elapge before the^transactions ,pf any' given period can 
be sufficiently jiFell ascertained ^ that justice ^may bo done to its his- 
tory, even by thW living the best 

means of infonnat'mI^dt is/iijnveiy. i^ain to hope that our monthly re- 
ports of events kapptcuhig in a distant country, brought down to 
the very latest pend^ and formed'lf^bm accounts reaching us in 
detached poi^ions, through a variety of channels, can, in the nature 
of things, be fsee from occasional emrs. It is idle, it is puerile and 
contemptible, to charge such err0!|^'<||alnst us as an unpardonable 
olfence ; th^e who do so are ei!||ii^!i;^'ssly ignorant of the difficul- 
ties we have to struggle with, ii|^nr search after truth, among a 
mass often of confii^d ^id c(^tradictory statements, or grossly 
dishonest in nqtmak^g an allowance for them. Vet a few isolated 
mistakes^ real oraUeged, Selected from the whole, are the grounds 
seized upon by / Bull’ paj:j^^ in Calcutta to assail us with the 
jlp^ost rancorous abuse, mistake were wilful and ^mali- 

cious, and the faulty p^aifaga a specimen of the whole hook. Even 
when the eiTor originate4|^^h others, and its source is pointed out, 
it, h nptwithstan^hg charged upon us, without any reference to our 
authority. For ^s^nce, a quotation we made from the London 
‘ John BulF is cited by its namesake in Calcutta as an ^example of 
the “ abominable falsehood’^ of the ^ Herald' ! With all this we feel 
confident the candid and intelligent portioif of the public will con- 
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ffess that so triis a picture of lutlian affairs has aevep be/o#* bM« 
presented to Europe as that furnilhed by the ‘ Oriental Her^di* 

By far the most heinous sin this work ever committed in the 
of its enemies appears to li|ive been the statement contained in the 
IS^umber for August last, at page 824, 3^5, now called 4he memo-' 
Table page, like JluJ famous No. 45 of the North Briton* 
fame oft this page had bean resounded airover India by the Bey. 
Dr. Bryte’s pious paper, before his cotemporary of the < Columbia 
Press Gazette' obtained a sight of what it contained. Having at last 
read it, however, the latter says ; 

We did expect to ftnd in it some extmordinitry misrepresentation, some 
distorted statement, which might have justified ah attack upon the * Heitdd's* 
accuracy in some point, though we felt conscious that neither thU nor any 
other page would bear*out the enemies of Mr. Buckingham ip tlm phtrge 
advanced Hgainst him, of being “ a cowardly si nderer of the llyhig ahd the 
dead r* But we were most agreeably surprised, on turnihg to page 
the ‘ Herald,’ find, that so f »r frofti its contaiaingasiugleinisrepresentiatidii, 
it is occupied by the statement of a plain unvarnished tale, the truth of which 
WE KNOW, hnd will avouch^ in the J ace of all the worlds ifthey dare to 
ilf and give us the opportunity. Wc except the private piqiie (Charged 
against the master attendant, which can be truly known only to tha sear^mer 
of all hearts ; but the facts stated in that memorable page we defy the Madnse 
Board, or any one connected with it, to disprove ; and since the ‘ l^uU* has 
referred to it with so much confidence, we call upon it to prove one tittle of 
what it contains to be false. We sry, again, its statements are true ; they 
are upon record ; th y have beer^ laid before superiors’ of that Board heri, 
and they now wait the judgraent of its lM>noai:ahle mastea s at home. 

Of the next page (3^5), In the same’ Number, the aam^ wfitiy 
observes, in reply to some ehar^eS of raucorbiis malice; Stc. s 

If these dark allusion? refer to pt the August Number’ those wfio 

choose to put a foul and infamooa donitmetiou upon a ilflere insinuatlon»-^thdt 
there are those here who have owed ihair hl^inti^ infiueuoe, 

rather than to merit — we say, thNe whbsenilads^pe predisposed and poisoned 
by the influence of scandalous rumours, that sparB im|mer rank, nor sex, nor 
virtue, choose to put a criminal interpretation upfin what, to others, who are 
free from such influence, conveys no other charge against the liidlviduals In 
power referred to, than what has been advanced agaiata the Marquis of 
Hastings himself, via. that of yiMiv^to “ an amiable weakness ;** if this is 
to be construed into a base attac|Lu|^oq those whom every manly mir^d would 
spare, these who put such a orceu construction upon it are alone responsible 
for the evil they imagine. Honi mol ^ penw. • 

We are sometimes, however, 8«i^unforthna<b, as to have differed 
in opinion even from our friendl id '•’bb then threaten to 

aurrei;n}cr us up, a helplessprey, ^to the |iaiids of buff enemies. 
Yet ^ quite probable we?feay,^in more correct 

than those on the spof, who are ri^dV’ condemn 
sometimes happen that we possaslS? ,1^fitfer information than 
near the scene of action, where eithdr tedfy or party feeling, may 
induce individuals to withhold wbat they know from the condactim 
of the press, whereas, to us in England, they combi unicate witb 'fliil 
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An instance of this kind occurred in fegard to the Bai^ 
rackpobr mutiny : we had very good reason for stating, that thh 
then editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,^ and Deputy Judge Advocate, 
made that paper an ‘‘ organ of the GoYeniment,’^ We know that 
he put forth, as editor, the information procured in his official ca- 
fiaeity ; and hod learnt, on good auftiority, this^t he was desired by 
the Coromander-in^Chief, with whom ho was on veiy graciom teimo, 
to under**rate the number killed in that lamentable transaction. 
From this circumstance, we felt warranted to infer that a similar 
influence had an effect upon his mind, in inducing him to defend the 
dreadful carnage committed on that occasion. Be this as it may, 
he cfeW defend it ; and this constijtuted, in our eyes, a very grave 
|>olitic?iI offence, which deserved our severest^ reprobation. In all 
Other respects, (putting aside his system of personality towards the 
coroner of Calcutta, his toi^ predilections, and casting a veil over 
one or two other passages of his life, marked by hiihian frailty,) 
have ever regarded the public conduct of the late Deputy Ju4k^ 
Advocate of Bengal, as that of a man of high and independent 
eharacter ; feeling that he had a right to stand proudly on the 
eminenee of real merit, conscious of talent, and resolute to do or 
iuffef nothing pnworthy of the gifts with which nature had endowed 
lum. We regret the anfortunate causes which removed him from 
the sitoatioa to which he might have Ipng been a bright ornament ; 
and though we should |ea| an objection tb having the public press 
fp entirely in the haad^^ feftOoveniraent functionaries, whose official 
prejudices^ pr l^beir superiors, are thus insidiously commu- 

tl^ted to the public; we should nefer expect to sec it in the hands 
one wbib might be more safely tiusted, for using it with impar- 
^lity, firmness, and Independeuee 

Ope of the latest tadian papers feraishes us with some pregnant 
examples of the accuracy of those local monitors, who are so iVady 
to chastiso slip of ours; thus richly deserving to be reminded 
Of the saying, ‘f^First pull the beam of tlune own eye, and then 
ibalt thou see the more clearly to pbi^ tlie mote out of thy brother*s 

The * Bombay Courier,* of the 06lh of November (says the ‘ Bengal Hur- 
karu^) fhrnishes a very striking illustration of the supeiinr accuiacy and au- 
tbeatic InformatloD of the gazettes of authority. The pompous air of official 
Gousepuence with Wbich ft is ounbUnced renders the article particularly 
ijmuslng at this Breiidency where #re hav% witnessed, in the actual prtval 
of the ffyeiprfrc, the most sSftisfaatory demonstration of its utter lulaey. 
foUewiitg Is the piece of iuleftigence to whichVe allude : 

** The mag be depended on as correet, Tkf iong» 
instead <lf roanding the Cape of Hood Hope, has 
kent her course in another direction. Individvals could not be found 

bgld to embark as passengers for India, and the purpose J or n^hiek 
she was eriginallg constructed has been, theref ore, abandoned,** 

The readers of the ‘ Bombay Couiier’ (proceeds the ‘ Hurkaru*) Will n6 ddhM 
form a very exal.ed notiou of its wbAi they receive the joarmite 



latest lii^ige^ce from t/ie East. li<J* 

6( tWa Presidency, anounclng the interes^ng event we have alluded te-rtfee 
arrival of the ^nterpriae., with no less*than thirteen passengers, and an|0i'>g|t 
these a ! and our readers and the public at targe cannot hpt smUe at 
information, which “may be relied on,“ that her destinikion “has bemi 
changed,’* when they see her off the Bankshall. 

So much for the authentic intelligence of th ^ Indian gazettes 
adthbrity* But, i;pV)rts the Bombay Courier,’ “ let us advert,^ 
fov k mdment, to the inaccuracies of the meurede ‘ Hurkaru/'^ 

About a month ago he • nnounced that an aug mentation of the Bengal tm|jr 
of twelve regimen s had passed the Council; but as yet nothing has beeii 
said on the su Ject in General Orders. 

The ‘ John Bull* of the 16ih of December, staged a report of the ‘ fellcitae* 
having brought important intelligence flrom Rangoon, but oontradlcted it on 
the 17th. On the 19th, however, the * flurkaru* alludes to what we suppose 
the same intelligence, and has no doubt that the Governn^nt Gasette of th^t 
evening will contain the despatches. The paper of authority, however, np** 
prears, but is completely blank in respect to •the interesting news from Ran- 
goon. Agdn? on the 17th the ‘ Hutkaru* gives us a piece of intelligence 
that the Government hMp'ir^hased the J^ntevpriz^ (Steam yessel) for j’diOtdOO, 
and contradicts it again on tme 19th. Such is the general accuracy dlspUydd 
b\ the * Hurkaru,* relative to cl.cumstances occurring in its impiudlale 
vicinily. 

Another instance, not merely of error, hut of wilful ppd peryerfiKS 
mis-statement, made by ani author writing deliberately in India on 
Indian subjects, with all the opportunities for consulting authorities 
and making careful revisioi^ before sending his book to the press, 
which the editor of a peilodical publicat^p can seldom do, is given 
in the letter of a correspondent, who saj^^: — 

One of the most st pid of all the books lately written in this country, is 
undoubtedly Major Galloway's volume on ‘ TliU Iaw eimd ConstiiuUnp ef 
India ;* and. to say the tiuth, 1 co |d Irend but very little of thst|nost pon- 
derous production. Such m lignity ^sniinst the auUior of the excellent work 
on ‘ Colonial Policy,’ such crude, undigested wrongbeWedness and Ignorance 
of the ffrst principles of polUiciil econi^niy in the bcKly of the text, and such 
unabashed devotion to the powers that be, I never before saw a^sem^'led In 
one poor volume. At first, 1 tho glit that my partiality for Iqpg-indulged and 
deep-rooted opinions might hive unfitted me for judging of the book ; but, 
fortunately for me, Sir John Frtfhks, our chief<*justicfi^.,w4o amtrsed himself 
with it on his passage out to IndA^'uahh in answer to srwe inquiry pf a fifend 
on the subject, “ Yes, the author is MiogJilarly wrong on almost all shbjects.**^ 
You know there is nothing like authmity ; so, with this one, I decline going 
into a criticism, of which the work is feally uuworlfhy ; and thus %lose my 
letter. 

Tho^e arc the faithful chrooklere .of evkatiii passbg their 

verpfpm, who, though so often at lauli themselvee^ rise m full cry 
against us with one ac^pord, whenever they detect in our pages a 
statement which iqay either be partially iiiaccuratfe, or, what id 
more probable, contains facts of such a nature, that, though per- 
fectly true, and communicated to us froi^ the most authentic ap4 
trust-worthy sources, no one on the spot dares openly avouch at 
defend, y'^ith all due respechfor the honesty and judgihaiit osf 
the local editors, we think it necessary to remind then^ that they 
hsa net iafaUihle \ that, netu4lhstaBdiag thmr locelity, doi^ 
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idiureea of fatelHgeocc must often bu better than theirs : for, meti 
Jiving under a despotic governmeht will be cautious what they com- 
u^unicate to editors writing with a sword suspended ovet their 
heads, who may at aiiy time he, called (as they have before been 
called on) to suiTeuder up their correspbndeuts, on the pain of in- 
stant destruction ; while to us they ca« cominui icate their thoughts 
freely and fearlessly, knowing that the enemies 'of free discussion, 
who, iii their blind hatred, thought to annihilate it entirely^ fcave^ 
by driving us from India, to shift our ground, placed it upon a 
rack which no human power can reach with its inquisitorial prac- 
tices. It is this secui’ity which enables us now to probe these sOires 
to, the bottom, before only slightly touched ; and no degree of 
clamour which may be raised by those suffering under this neces- 
sary and salutary operation shall deter us froift doing our duty. 

Cet^tral India. , 

VjTe are now enabled to give the dctalle^ account of the capture 
of Bhuvtpoor, of ^hich important event we were only abfe to state; 
the actual occurrence in our supplementary intelligence last month. 
Tbe . following is the official report cpntaiued in the Calcutta 

Gavemmeiit Gazette nv 

“ , 

ffead*qvarterSf 'Bmrtpoor, January 19. 1826, 

To the Itight Honourable Loi cl Amherst, Govcraor-Geneial, &c. &g. & c. 

Mv Lord, — I have the $|lj||faction to acquatat your Lordship, that the 
towu and citadel of Bhartp^Kfell yesterday lUorniug to tlie British army 
under my command. ’T 

Since my despatch of the Uth inst., th^ whole attention of the Engineers 
was directe^owavds the completion of the mines under the projecting bastion 
on the leftHpd the north-east angle on the right. 

On the lith i'^^st., a mine, under the fc slion on the left, was precipitately 
exploded, and failed In its object, 1 thcr^o’re directed two more mines to be 
driven Into'that bastion, w ich were blown on the 16th, and, with the aid of a 
day's battering, an excellent breach was made. 

The'eTpl<||^ mine linder the n^rtlypast angle, at eight o’clock yes- 
terday signal for the ilto.^Kc'hen the columns, composed of 

Brlgadier-^jlg^glTOlW’ombe's brigide oihrllfe right, and Brigadier General 
the left, advance %ith the greatest order, gallantry, 
and stjpagHps ; and, notwithstand'ng a determined opposition on the part of 
the 'Cuedl^krried the breaches. In the course of two hours, though vigor- 
ously aTO bravely defended at every gateway and bastion, the whole rampart 
surrounding the town, together w tkthe command of the gaaee of the citadel, 
were>in ciar«.possessioa ; Major-General N cholls having Aved his column 
to the left, until he met a detachment of his Majesty’s 14th foot, coimaapd^ 
bv Major Rverard, at the Korn ..her gate. The citadel was surrendeted at 
about four < 

I regret to the mine having explode:! in an%nexpected direction, 

several men of H.W. 14th foot, at the head of the column of attack, lost their 
lives; anci Brigadier-General M’Comle, Brigadier Patton, and Gaptaia 
Irvine, Misgor of Brigade of Engineers, received severe contusions. 

Ha^ng directed Brigadier-Geiieral Slef|h, cotrmanding the cavalry, to pre* 
vent the escape of the enemy’s troops after the assault, I am happy to say 
that, to imade each a dispesitioa of his forces, that to succeed^ iu' seeiubig 



laieBt tnilpHigene^, from the EaoL 1*1 

IWrjut) Sal, who, with his wifo^ two aonfi, and a hiti)4ifed Audi riacty chown 
horse, attempted to force a passage thr<mgh the Sth light oav4ry* . ? , ^ 

I cannot compute the loss of the enemy at less than 4000 killed t and, OWiO|f 
to the disposition of the Oavalry, Hardly a man beai'ing arms escaped. , Coiiiia* 
quently, as by the surrender of the town, all the stores', arms, and aninwwil*^ 
tion are in our possession, I may, say. that the whole military power of the 
Bhurtpooi; state has been aimihilated. The prisoners, after having been dig** 
armed, were get free, , • • 

I have the pleasure to acriuakit your Lordship, that the conduct of every 
one engaged was maiked by a degree of sseal which calls for my unqualifl^ 
approbation; but I must particularly remark the behaviour of JIT. M, I4»tjh' 
regiment, commanded by Major Everaid, and 60. h, commanded by Major 
Filler, these corps having led the columns of assault, by their steadiness 
and detemdnation, decided the evi*nts of the day. Two companies of the 
1st European regiment, leading % small column under Licat.-Colonel Wilson, 
co-operating with M jor-lieneral Nicolls’s attack, behaved Wi h equal gal- 
lantry. I’he 6;h regiment N. I„ commanded by l!leut.-Colonel Fepper; one 
wing of the 4 1st, by Major Hunter ; the 38 I, by Lieut. -Colonel N.ition ; the 
31st, by laeut.-Colonel Baddel y ; the dOlh, by L'eut.-Colonel Bowyer ; 
the grenadier Company of the 86th, and light company of the 37th, wfiicb 
corps followed the Kurop^is in the assault, prt^ved ilremselves woiihy 
the distbigulkhed places they neld, as did the birmoor baU^Jion, which covgfed 
the advance. 

I beg to acquaint your Lordship, that since I assumed the command of thjg 
army, f have 113001 veil the mosteiiectual support and assistance fi om Mgjbf- 
Getierals Reynell ami Nicolls^B|he excellent dispositious made by tlhi^ for 
the attack, as well as the manVRRn which they conducted it, eotitie them to 
my warmest thanks, and I theiefore beg most strongly to recommend them to 
your r 401 dship^s notice. ^ • 

Bldg idler Macleod, C.B., commanding the artptry. Brigadiers Hetzler aiid 
Brown, as well as every officer and priva e of tj^artillery, performed tbelr 
arduous and fatigui g duties throughout ti c s^ge in the most exemplary 
manner, and will, 1 trust, meet with your Lordship's gpproba'ion. 

Brigadier Anbury, C.B., and the engineer officers, as also iheNadve office a 
and privates of that valuable corps, the sappers and roibcrs. an4^i<iw’ pif-neer 
coips, performed the harassing duties allotted to them with a cheei fulness, 
courage, and ze I which demand acknowledgments, and f heg to reerm- 
mend them to your Lordship accordingly. The result of our operations proves 
the efficiency of the Brigadier's plans. 

The services rendered by Brigadier General Sleigh, C.B., (f'nm^nding the 
cavalry, during the whole siege, Ml# teen most itnrort| n |R itii p Bh cg to re- 
comtueod him, as well as Biiga^Pts Childers and your 

Lordship's notice ; and 1 cannot pa^ over in silence the 
active conduct of the cavalry, and the spiiited manner in wnTch tl3®vrlun- 
teered thoir services when I conceived (Vefore the ariival of the Isly^epean 
regiment) that it might have ht on expedient to employ them in the stoirro. 

1 must also bvitmMnder your notice Lieut,- Colonel Skinner, and 
regime^its of NaSSw iriegular cavalry “ under his command, who^ave per- 
form<^ , every service that has been required of them in a rnauMv which 
metits my entire approbation. • * 

To Brigadier Generals Adams, C.B., MacCombe, and Edwil|(|ltf^^^ 
Whitehead, Patton, C.B., and Fagan, my acknowledgmenttf l^^doe for the 
manner in which they have so al ly conducted tlie duties assigned to them, 
and I therefore recommend them to your Lordahip*« favourable notice. 

I received every assistance from Major-General Sir SanifoK) VI' hittiUjghSAt 
and I4eut.-Colonel MacGregor, Quarter-Master-General and acting AdjuttilV 
Gei^eral of Xli King's troops. 

1!^ eminent and zealoue services of Uent.-Coionel Watson end tiout**' 



MS Summuii^ of iko Inhliiglmee from the East. 

Acvlonel Adjutant^Oeneral afid Quarler-Mastfr-Gi^neral of the 

Army, demand my warmest hahks, and I bejirpc^rticulaiiy to bring them under 
yaur Lordship's notice, as also the officers of their respective depariments. 

The arrangements made by Ideut. 'Colonel Cuncliffe, dbmmlssary 'General, 
for tl|o supply of the aimy, were mostef^lent^ and J have much pleasure In 
recommending him to your Lordship. 

I also request to briftir to your Lordship^s notice Lieut. -Colonel the Hon, 
John Finch, my MUitary Secretary, and the officers cdinpos iig my personal 
stalF, from whom I received every aid. ' ^ 

The sitqatioujs in whicit Lieut,«Colone1 Dclaraaine, 58th N. 1. ; Liept.- 
Coionel Wilson, commanding a detachment; Majors Hunter, 41sl; N. 1. ; 
Everard, H.M. Hth ; Fuller, IT. M. 69 h, and Bisshopp, H. M. H^h, re 
placed, gave them opportunities for distiiiguishing themselves, of which they 
tqok every advantage. Captain Irvine, Major of Biigade of t'hgineers, also 
bypdght himself undes my particular observation during the course oI the 
siege, , ♦ . 

Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolls, «nd Brigadier General Sleigh, have 
expiessed the'r entire satisfaction with the assistance they received from the 
officers of their general and. personal s atf. * 

The returns of killed and wounded have not mt been received, but I am 
haj^py to he able to gf>ale that hey are few consideilng the servicb on whic » 
the troops have been employed. I, how'ever, transmit a return of the offli-ers 
who have been reported. I regret that the service has lost three valuaule 
offioets in Captain Armstrong, H* M. 14th, Capta in Pitman, H.M. 59>h, and 
Captain Brown, of the dlst regt. N. I., wh|g|||U leddi g their me t nn the 
ramparts. Brigadier-General ^dwards, whovllffi wounded galianily leading 
his brigade, is also, I ihar, past recovery. 

1 have sent this despatch by my Aidfe-dc-Camp, Captain Dawkins, who will 
also take two of the enemy '%;flanda|ds, of which 1 request your Lordship'^ 
aoeeptahee, and In w for any further information 

which your Lordship may reqtilie, 1 beg to recommend "him to your protec- 
tion. — I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble seifTantj 

(Signed) Combermerr. 

t(ist ctf OJftcer$ Killed a^d Wottnded in the Assault of Bhurtpoor^ on the 
ifeeA January^ 18^. 

Killed — C aptain Armstrong, H. M. Hth Foot ; Captairi Pitman, H. M, 
6Dth ; Captain ftiown, <ilst N. 1. , 

WotiNDEDr^Stqtr— Biiaadier-.GeneratM‘rcmhe, commanding lat Brigade ; 
Brigadieif-^i^er^itl b^lwaids, commanding 2d Biigade. dangerously ; Brigadier 
R, Pattopi coiindandiiig 5th T^igade; Jfiajor Beatson, D.A.O. ; Captdin 
Camp ell, ij n. 

Engineers — Captain Colvin ; Captain Irvine, M.B. 

Arttllery-^Lieutenanl M‘Gregor. 

14lh Foot — Lieutenant Stack ; Lieutenant Daly. 

59 h Foot — Liettten nt Long ; Lieutenant Ifoctor ; LtB^enant Pittman ; 
Mr. Wright, volunteer. ’ 

1st European Regiment — Captain Davidson ; Lieutenant Warran ; ,Liau* 
ten;int f’andy. • * 

gSd N. T.-^Ueut.-Colonel S. Nation. 

8l8t N. I.— Ca|)talii Heptinstall. 

4Isl N. I, — ^M#ijor Gcoige Hunter, 

58th N. I.— Capt. John Hunter; Lieut. Turner; Lieut. Lumsdaine. 

N. B. This is from private information, no leturn having been received. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, A. G. 

published by command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Cbmucii, ^ 

George Swinton» See* to the Gov« 
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&enerat drders 6^ ike Right ffonourabie the G&mmor^i 

Fort U9lh Janvarg^ 1826. — A royal salute, And three telUe# of 

musketry, to be fired at all the stations of the land forces, servln|( iti the MaAt 
indies, in honour of the capture, by iwsaiilt, of the fortified city of Bhert][H>hK 
on the morning of the 18th instent, by the army, under the personal cointttAttd 
of his Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Combermere, Commandef-ill*^ 
Ch ef, and of the unconditional sufrender of the citadel of Bhurtnoor, oft tlie 
sameday^ • 

By cominand of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Conftcil, 

Gborgb SwtNTON, Sec. to the Got* 


IKClBEliITS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH TllE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

During tftc past month little of publid Interest has transpired 
in England with respedi to India or Indian subjects. The Public 
Meeting at tho Thatched House Tavern, and tnfe Debate at the 
India House, will each be found reported under their respective 
heads. The close of the Session of Parliament, and the elections 
consequent on this, have m entirely engrossed the attention of all 
classes, that no other subject could have been listened to if intro- 
duced to public notice during the excitement occasioned by these ; 
ahd even the usual exertions of candidates canvassing for seats in 
the India Direction have been suspended for a period. The aii^* 
iiouncement of a new aspirant to this honour has, however, recently 
been made. Mr. H. AV. Hobhouse, brother of the present member 
for Westminster, originally a civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany, and subsequently a partner in the great mercantile house of 
Palmer and Co. in Calcutta, has entered the lists with the many 
others now running the same race ; and will very probably, we 
think, distance some who have appeared in the lieW before him. 
There rS no want of candidates it will be readily admitted. But it 
is equally undeniable that tV^ire is abundant room, for beneficial 
changes in the Direction. To say nothing of the notorious incapa- 
city of those whose want of the ordinary qualifications for*aiiy 
post of business is the subject of general remark, we need men- 
tion only one in^t^ce, to show how little a fitness for the discharge 
of important dutW is considered necessary in ariEastlndiaJIirector, 
and l^wfiimly seated a man may remain long after such fitness, if 
he ever indeed possessed it, has’visibly and uiideniably passed 
away. 

The reader will, perhaps, remember in one of our preceding 
Numbers, the publication of aCircular, addressed to the Proprietors 
of Bast India Stock generally, and signed by the wholer body of 
the Directors, recommending certain individuals, on what is called 
their House List, for i^-election to the Direction. Ho WiU, per-» 
haps, also retuembor two separate Circulars, one signed by Sir 
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Qeorga Abetei^mnbie Robinson, and the other by Mr. Bebb, each 
recommending in the strongest terms their respective favourite to 
the several electors, whom they knew would attend rather to their 
dictation than to the* sober exorcis%0f their own judgments. The 
fact of Mr. Bebb affecting thus to patronize and bring into the 
Direction any particular individual was the subject of general re- 
mark at the time, inasmuch as it was thought by most persons that/ 
he himself had long since ceased to be qualified for the ( post he 
held, and ought, in common deference to public opinion, to have 
retired. Those who thought thus, however, could not have re- 
flected on the tenacity with Which men adhere to the possession of 
patronage and power, clinging more closely to it as it seems to be 
in danger of eluding their grasp, and consenting to relinquish it 
only With life itself. 

The continuance of Mr. ''Hudleatone. .and Mr. Elphinstone in 
office, the former long after his health had compelled Rim to reside 
at a distance from London, the latter long after he was confined 
by age and infiiWfty to his own residence, arcs events of hut yester^ 
day. But the case of Mr. Bebb is /still more remarkable than 
either of thci^e, B^jsijjes his general incapacity for business, from 
age and the ordinary ihfinnities of ndvi|p<bed life, he has been for 
some time past equally deprived of the faculty of hearing and of 
sight. He can neitbqr profit by verhad discussion nor by written 
arguments. Bpthy the facts and the reasonings of every measure 
on which his vote is required must be equally unknown to him. He 
is so physically helpless as to require to he led about on horseback 
by a groom, when he takes the slow cx!ercise necessary to sustain 
his sinking health ; and so mfeutally weak as to be literally incajm- 
hie of taking the part which one> in the full exercise of such vast 
power as a Director possesses, ought to be able to take in the con- 
sideration of th^’ varied and important subjects that require his 
de<fision. Neyerthelesa he still reij^ains his seat in the Direction? to 
the great regret of all who wish to see that body efficiently filled, 
and certainly to the great scandal of those who have not a sufficient 
regard to their own reputation to urge this infirm and afflicted old 
raan*to retire. | i 

The excuse set up for their not doing so is sufficient to show 
with what views they enter, and on what' principle they act when 
they are ^once fairly Seated In, their places i It^hi'ged that the 
patronage of a Director is as much his private property as the foes 
and emoluments of the inferior Clerks in office ; and that without 
some act of criminality it would he unjust, on the mere score of age 
and incapacity, to urge any one to give it up. They are wise 
enough in their own generation to know, that if this rule were 
generally adopted, the greater portion of the whole body wodld be 
changed ; and they are, therefore, prudent, in the ordiam*y sense of 
the term, in not setting the example ; as, if once begun, no one can 
say where it may end. They leave such resignation or retiremenl^ 
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therefore, entirely to the individval himself ; a|.iid he> ii is said, 
though not insensible to the disrepute hroujicht on the whole body 
by the superannuated selfishness thus exhibited by an influential 
member of it, still clings, .with the most# immoveable obstinacy, 
to the post for which he has been so long disqualified, because the 
patronage of the yyar is nat distributed among the Directors until 
October^iand he remains to take his share of this before he can con , 
sent to retire ! 

We have not adverted to the personal infirmities of this gentle- 
man from any feeling of private disUkg, pr with any view to the 
gratification of evil passions. It is at all times a melancholy spec- 
tacle to witness the decay of life, and the ,^*adual passing of old 
age into decrepitude.. When there is nothing that peculiarly marks 
this change, the very sight of it engages the best sympathies of our 
nature, and we not only conceal the mention of it from others, but 
do all wc can to soothe the sufferer himself. Tlie sensations ex- 
cited are far otherwise, however, when, instead of4jJie quiet dcceFicy 
and disregard of worldly things which ouj^ht . to mark such a penoa 
of decline, we sec an itisatiable grasping' after niorc power, more 
places, and more patronage,— tho^h years of full enjoyment have 
been already passed, in which the ilost pcedy appetite might have 
been satisfied. It is this which men of all opinions must silently 
condemn ; and it is, thlrcfo^, a matter on which all whose ^uty 
calls them to express tha^ opinion publicly, may be fairly justified 
in pronouncing thS cepsure which they think it deserves, 

BoAJiP Of -CoNDfROL. 


The following announcement is matte in the ^ London Gazette,* 
under date of June 2, 1826: * ’ 

‘ Whilehall, June 2. 

The King has been pi wed to direct letteiff payout to be passed under the 
great seal of the united kmgdom of Greait Britain and Ireland, consti utirig 
and appointing the Right Hoti. ChiTrles Watkin Williams Wyntt; Henry Earl 
Bathurst, Knight of the Most Nohde Order of the Garter, uhe Right Hon. 
George Canning, and. the Right Hpn, Robert Reel,' bis Majesty’s three Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of Slate; Robert Banks, Birl of Liverpool, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, First Comraissiotier of his Majesty’s Tiea- 
sury ; the Right Hon. Frederick John Robinso , Chancellor of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer ; Arthur Duke of Wellington, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Gar er; Jmaps l|trf>wnlow Willitiin, Marquis of Salisbury ; John Baron 
T ignmouth ; the Ekllt Hon. John SuUivau the Right Hon. Sir George 
Warrender, Bart.; Joseph Phillimore. Doctor of Laws; and WilUStn Yates 
Peel, Esq. his Majesty’s Commis8ioiie|;s for the amiirs of India, 

' OrAntal Literature. 

Dr, Gilchrist has, duriirg the past month, brought under the 
notice of the Court of Directors a Resolution of theirs, passed last 
year, of a nature so highly injurious, that we should be disposed to 
make it the subject of severe comment, unless vve had understood 
that it is ilbw virtually abrogated. The Resolution in question 
had been inserte^d in some few copies of their ^ Bed Book,* but 
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cmiitted in the tie^i m if its authors likewise ^t the 

thought of pttbjiablifg to the world so gWtin’g a job as this ^ 
literary nionppoly, Having, by accidentj Wien upon a copy of ijtt 
book containing this fu§dtive piece of the Honouiable Directors, w 
here preserve it i 

At a Court of Directors, held op Wednesday, the I7th of August, 1825, 
Resol ved—That the parents and friends ^pf cadets ^or the Company’s ar- 
tillery and engineer corps be encour^ed to place their young ^peu, from 
fourteen to seventeen years, of age,, either under Dr. Andrew, of Woodford 
Wells, or Dr. Flrmlnker* of fidmottton ; with the view of forwarding them, as 
much as possible, in tbosp xbraj^de eduo^ they will have to 

pursue at Addiscombe. 

That the above two e^abU^hments formdepSts, from which the Company’s 
military seminary be in hitur^contpleted; and that, during the pres ure of a 
Want of officers, reference be always l|ili4e tp depots before vacancies at 
the seminary ate filled ttp by stran^drs^. , * ^ , 

That the young gentlemdti remain aiAdast sia months at one of the depots, 
prerious to being Called a^ray hw examination at Addiscomde ; and that, at 
the eicpi^atlon of periods they be taken, in succession as wanted ; but, if 
not found qualifiec, they jap returned to dep6t for a furthef period of at 
least throe months. - „ ,, . 

Thkt, ah Id encouragement to oddct% tb i^ereise due diligence, both at the 
depfits, and suhaetluently at OpmpAttp's seminary, it be held out 
cadets, that if they pass th^ publlisp^Udnatibn to the entire s|itisfact‘c ^ 
the military seminary within eighteen months of joining the i 

mitiary, and actuhRV proceed to India as artUiery or engineer cadets, but noC* 
otherwise, they be complimented With £5^ to defray their six months’ prepa- 
ratory education s imt if they pass wiUuif twelve months, they be com- 
plimented with ^ibwards the UHte expenses. 

That no cadet be admitted from depOts without a certificate from the 
masters thereof of th%it ^ood chUraiftthf J iimnduot, and application to study, with 
a declaration of their hvfi^tp&iid vp all Incurred by their prepara- 
tory InstrnCtlon uhaef them. ' ^ 

Thu, in the ev^pt of the seminary nbt helfig completed flwm t'ese two 
depots, recouflie l>e then, hid to the |ndiv|d,Ue.l nomination! of thd court as at 
present ; that those who cin p^! be receifed, W those who canhot pass be 
seat to one or^thel* of thvsedepfits fpr h period of not less than three itronthS, 
tp qualify thems?lves ; but jthat, l|ji il{ pas^s, tliese auxiliary qaddts have 
prioilty of admission intb Addjiscomhd,.^hdti qualified, oyer new briiuBsei|ai!n4 
nomifi Ulons ; and ^ 

That it be lef excluslvply tp the j^fiUs to select the depfit to Which they 
wifi send their sons, aepord^ng tpi ^e|r .4hU!ty or incUnation in mattery pf 
expense. , ' 

Now the simple «}} that a the rateof 

£50 or £70 for be |iv^from tlieO|^a!iy^s treasury to 

Messrs. Andrew aid iakinfj a nuiiSher young meu 

u idcr their charge for a hw mcAitbg’ edij^ca|ion. Without meaning to 
throw any disparageineiiit oh the: merits of these worthy doctors, or 
questioning their daitna to the favour of the Company, (whieh la so 
careful of t he jr, interests as td admit no cadet without a certificate 
that their expehses are all paid up !) we shouM think it exceed-^ 
ingly injudicious thus to Create a monopoly which ^uoujd take Mhf 
the stimulus to Exertion in other men of learning who may cultlvtite 
the Oriental languages with the hope of Snaking tfeem a source bf 
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^olaroent hy qualifying young men for the Cq^pany’a aervke, 
Ajgen Ihis inducement, at present no donlil; operating to aome 
it is a reproach to this country, having so intimate «, coil- 
£eetton with the East, that Oriental learning is so mheh neglected* 
Any such monopoly will cdrtainly increase the evil* 


examination op the VEmt MtASION SCItOOILO OP THE SOOlETf 
FOR PROMOTING cwaipriAK «;nowlepge. 


CFrom the Madras Go\)ernn^int GaSsett^ qf (Jie PecenUfer^ IBddJ 

^Thu annual examination of the Taihirintf English ichools of the miisioh 
of the Society for pionioting €hrbHhn knoi^leJge at Vephry, took place Oh 
Balnvday last (Chri dmas eye) irt thi-^ew I ah« Wak'honoured by the 
piesence of Lady Munt-o, the ffOtfourahle'^h* Italph PalmeK the iHononrable 
Mr. Tayh)r^the Venerable the, Arehd«»<h>n,Uhe elergy at^he Presitlency. and 
many ladies and gentlemen of tire idtilement. The e:rktnination of the Tamil 
school, consisting of 64 boys, and 47 girls, wgs conducted hy thd Bevetend 
Dr* Bottler; and the Revciead W, Eoy^ «se>HOr chaplaxo at fhe'preaidoncyi 
^.ChiPgirtgly undertook the doty df examiaiog, amt cateehish^ th^ English 
^^^ypses, composed of 140 boys and 77 girls. Medals and minbr newards wet© 
flisttibuted to the children who had distinguishbd ibemselves during the yeser 
bv exemplary diligence or general good conduct ; and at the conclusion Lady 
Munro was kindly pleensed to confor a particular mark <of distiiii^ioti on the first 
boy and first gitl of the English school, by presenting each with a bible and 
prayer-book, elegantly bound, and also hooks contaitiiog sets of instructive 
stories. The children then retUrnnA tniih^Jir rej^ctive school -rooms, where 
the vlsiUirs were much interested /i^ ik©' diderent employments in 

school exercises, deedle-w^^rkv pmiiHg, cutting and casting 

types. The accuracy and quickneS') with which the,.seyeral exercises wer© 
pet formed in ail th^ branches of th^ 'examination pifOi (fed the most pleasing 
proof of the success which contfeims tp fdlfewjthe perseyOnog efforts of the 
reverend mission ties entrusied With thp ij^© of thi» valuable institution : 
and We heartily congratulate them op the htfepy of their anxious and 
pidhi febours. The interest of tfib scene was mnch increased liy the circum- 
stance of the examination being held for the tlpie. in dhe new church, 
which was op*»ned ft^rthe occasion^ The btillalhg. Which is a Gothic structure, 
and of large dimensions, was muen admi ed fcf thf siiita* lenpss of its archi- 
fecture, and for its simple elegance ; add Wb fetvAiffreat pleasure In giving a 
place here to the inscription, which i^imatrl dn A itonC slab aMhe principal 
entra* ce of the church. , 

The first stone ff this sacred EdifiWg*]^ lidfi J>^ theSth day of Pecemher, 
laes. in the reifB tl' ip »l'e 

.enifnent ofiUwor-fJeriewl SirThraiitoiPWliro, RiPrA- v,- »• The veiiFrabld 
Roelety-for promoting Thristian KnoMlotfte; at th© jarti<»at Sbllcitafioii of the 
pious and lOverend Thomas Fanshaw Miduletofi. first Bishop of Calcutta, con- 
tributed piincipally to the expense otthe bt^idihg, Whipb was Comph'ted hy 
the munificent liberality of the Honourable EaSt inmk Company of England, 
iBlilA Aohn tiwi Architect.” 

Another correspondent, who was present at the examination, has obliginglf 
seat ns the foUowiii|jt ,,itff»iice : — 

We had the graflftcation of witnessing, on Saturday last, the JWJf 

the new church elected at Vepery, for the use of the mission of tbft ffiliSpwlltj 
jbooie'^y for promo'ti^g Chiisrfan Knowledge, 
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■ “ The old chttre!^ has long been foi\nd tery inadequate to the proper accom- 
modation of the congregation dissembling there, and has fallen greatly to d' cay. 
The Madras district committee, therefore, anxious for the welfare and efficiency 
of the society's ancient establishment at Vepery, solicited the assistance of 
the parent society at home, and their representations bfi% most earnestly sup- 
ported by the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, a liberal grant of money was im- 
mediately voted, which, aided by the boiwty of the Madras government, has 
enabled them to raise an edifice, wh^cb is 'lughly Ounamental to this city, 
and which, when , the fitting up of the intwior has been completed, will be 
every way sui able to those holy purposes to which it is to be ajj^oropriated, 
and worthy of the venerable society under whose auspices it has, by God’s 
blessing, been erected. * 

“ The church is built in the style bf architecture usually demoninated 
Gothic. The roof is supported by pointed arches, which rest upon light and 
elegant columns; at the western end is a small tower; the tracery of the 
apleiiiid window at the eastern end is highly finished and extremely beautiful. 
And we most sincerely congratulate parties coifcerned in th choice and 
execution of the plan, on the stjiccess which has attended this first attempt to 
introduce intp the ecclesiastical e lificeain this Presidency, a style of building 
»o peculiarly adap ed to the solemn uses of the sanctuary. 

“ The annual public examination of t’ e children educated in the English and 
Tamil schoolt^^of^e Vepery mission, which was held in the church, and which 
rendered the occ^ision of its qpening to publiq inspection yet more highly in- 
teres ing, exhibited a scene calculated to excite the most pleasing sensations 
in every benevolent mind. The number of children examined was, we believe, 
little short of SfiO, These are receiving the blessings of a Chiistian education, 
and, we hope, aie in a course ‘of preparation for becoming useful members of 
society and heir^ of eternal life. Home of them are clothed and suppoited from 
fbnds placed at the disposal of the mission*, 

“ Lidy Munro, in the most oblitring manner*did the committee the lumour 
of being present during the examination. The Hon. the Chief Justice, the 
Hon. Mr. Taylor, the Venerable tlie Archdeacon and the clergy, and a laige 
proportion of the ladies and gentlemen the Pre»id«ney^ also attended. After 
the children had joined in prayer and praise, the examination took place, a ly 
conducted by the Rev, Mr; Roy, s nlor chaplaio, asstod by the Rev. Dr. 
Router and the Rev. lllr, Haubroe, the soci^y’s missiuilmriea; and t'»e state 
of proflcie icy to which m?tnv of the chUdrjBn a^eared to have attained, under 
the iVIadras system of education, was not less gratifying to those who had the 
happiness of beholding it, than creditable o the- leveiend missionaries by 
whose ability bnd zeal these cheering results have, under the favour of Divine 
Providence, beeli produced. ' v 

‘‘ Medals and rewards of, bookg. hfid bt^er Useful articlei, were afterwards 
distributed amongst the be^t proficients in thle various classes and departments 
by«Laiy Munro ; who, in addition to' the honorary distinctirms conferred by 
the society, was pleased to present, to the best boy and the be^t girl respec- 
tively, a very handsome bible and praylr-book. 

“ After having quHtetl the .church, her ladyship and the visitors proceeded 
to view the printing-officq^ tyfOrfoundry, and the work-shops of the 

society. Specimeioa of nedjcllework, knitting, writing, pHnting, book-binding, 
&c,. prepared by those eiu}imyed oathC mission premises were exhibited, after 
which the company separated, expressing the mfist unqualified approbation at 
the scene they bad had the satisfaction of witnessing.” 

The committee for building the church originally consisted of-^if Rev. 
W. Roy ; Richard Clarke, Esq. ; John Gwatkin, Esq. ; Major Randall ; 
Cap’^ain Mountford ; and John Goldingham, sen., Esq.^ . 
p After the death of Captain Mountford, the Rev. R. l^^'^oorsom was nomi- 
plated a member of the committee. * 
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PVBLIO MEETINO AT THfe THATCHBl^ kbiISK. 

On Saturday, June S, a public; meeting was held at the Thitched Hott$e 
Tavern, St. James’s-street, pursuant to the following notiee : 

Public Mefting tiuj DAY.~~Lord John Russell, M.P. in the Chair*— 
The object of the Select CoiiiraUtpe, appointed by the House of Commons; to 
inquire intq and rc‘port on the^c sc of Mr. Buckingham, having been entirely 
defeated by the proroga ion of ParUamertt, before their labours could be 
brought to a close, a l^lilic Meeting will l.e held 7'his Day, at the Thatched' 
House Tavern, St, James’s, at two o’clock, for the purpose of considering, 
whether any fnrilier measures can be taken to avert the impending calamities 
which threaten to overwhelm Mr. Buckingham, by the severe and dispropor* 
tionale punishment to which he has been subjeefeti,^ without trial, and without 
necessity, by the (lovervment of fndiu On this occasion^ the attendance of 
all Englishmen, who feel an interest iifpreventing a feUoW'^untryinan from 
being crusiieci and ruined by an arbitrary dest^uc^ion c»f property, altogether 
unprecedented j;i English history, is earnestly solicited. 

Although this notice had been issued only two days before,,, and the period 
was extreme^ unfavourable, from the circumstance of aliq^st dvery one con- 
nected with public lire having le t town in consequence ^ the approaching 
el ‘ctions, yet, before the appointe f hour, the great room was com^^detely 
filled with most respectable company, i ' , 

On the motion of Mr. ITume^ seconded by the Hoh, Douglas Kifinaird* 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL was called to the chair* 

Dr. Gilchrist begged leave, before the proceedings^oommenced, to deliver 
a mess ge ' ironi the Hon. Ran^saytMaule. who had desired 11110 to state that 
he was pi evented (l*oro attending the meeting by busin ss which requited his 
iinme date presence in Scotbmd ; and to add that but for this he ould have 
bean h ppy to confe forward on the occasioiiv to prove himself the firm friend of 
rational li >erty, andthedetOrmed foo^'.evet-y thing In the shape of op^ession. 

Loro John RussxIiL then spoke heaily ns follows Gentlemen, I believe 
that I have been requested to take the ehair on this occasion, because it w^s 
my fortune to present to the House of Commons a. petition hrom Mr. Buck- 
ingham, praying for redress; mud because aoommittoe having been appointed 
on iny motion, to inquire into that gontlefumt’s^caso, I was nominated chair 
man of it, and have consequently heard the evidence nftlUch has been pro- 
duced ;lmd which, thm*gh not brought to a, conclusion, stHl extended to 
consilerable length whilst the committee sat. I ass, of coume, in possession 
of the facts whlcR'were lai befoeq^the and, if it Can be of any va- 

lue to Mr. Buckingham, I am prepared th stjOe, that having attentively 
listene to all that transpired in that conipiitt^j niy opinion of the har ship 
suffered by Mr. Buckingham isy instead of being weakened, inateiially 
strengthened by the experience and Itnowieog®* which I have thus acquired. 
(Applause,}, , With .respect to the ,CQihi|i ptional question of the treat- 
ment whi?h Mr. Hie|inghara has khff^e^ ' from .^0 Indian Government, I 
conceive that Fariiament Tiavi ig decidt^d bn the |>ropilety of lns^tuti.;g an 
inquiry into it, and as it probably will again coWfe to a similar decision, it is 
not a proper ^subject for th€> consldejmtion of this meeting. V"* hat we have 
^et here to consider is, the great hai^d#hlos and grievous losses sustained by 
Mr* 'Hqc.kingbam. in consequence of commCt, which so far from attaching any 
blame t;o him, is, in my opinion, highly honourable and praiseworthy and 
perfectly conformable to those rules of conduct, and those examples of free- 
dom, which we areiHOCUstoraed to ad ire, and to hold up for imitation 1^ 
others of our ow»#odotryroen. (Loud applause.) It is pro^bly in the ki|OW'* 
ledge of every gentleman present, that Mr. Buckingham arrived In India w|th 
a license to reside there, at^ time when he was in the vigour of lifh, ittd in 

Oriental H&/^dy Vol. 10. L 
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the possession of t&lents which would probably have enabled him to acquire 
a fo.tune in any of those various paths which, it is well known, India opens to 
a man of enteipiiseimd ability. It Happens b however, that Lord Hastings bad 
about that pe.iod abolished the. censorship of the press, and the cry of a “ free 
press’' resounded through India. This cry, so animating to the ears of a man 
born and bred in England, enticed and allured Mr. Buckingham, and be was 
induced to undeitake the conducting of a Newspaper, 1 y which ho hoped to 
piomote fiee discussion, to advance thf? cause of rational knowledge, and to 
promote the genoial improvement of thJtt gseat povtlon of the BiitiSh empire, 
whilst, at th * same time, he consulted thi inter sts of his ow n /ortimc. In 
consequ^ce of transactions which I need not now detail, the IiuMan Oovern- 
ment considered that a free press, instead of being us(‘ful, was injmious. and 
issued an order for the removal of Mr. Buckingham from India. That, how- 
ever' is not the gre tte.st hardship of Mr. Buckingham’s case: the peculiar 
hardship Is, that, aftei" he had left India, in the full confidence that the pro- 
perty w'hich he lct*t behind him was secure un Icr the protcciion of the laws, 
it was, from no fault of his own, but hy a sciies of measures, wholly origi- 
nati.ig with otheis. utterly destroyed ; and the cvimpcteucy which he had 
tcqi^’iied by his talents and industry was iltogethcr overwhelmed by one 
fllngle wave, ami sunk and buiited in the ocean. (Hear, hear.) This is a case 
which calls for the sympathy of the people of England, they shoultl feel that 
one of th>dr countrymen residing in a distant part of the glo^ e, lut at the 
same lime retainipf the feelings of an Englishman, and rufiuid for acts on 
account of which no blame can he imputed to him, is entitled to expect t])nt 
those who happen to be placed in a more fortunate situation thin hin»s If, 
should at least come forward to support him under his misfortunes. CAp- 
plause,) There is but one reason which could induce us to withhold our 
support from an individual labouring under such a calamity. Tliis reason 
would exist if Mr. Buckingham, in the course of his connection with the 
pre.ss in India, had abused tiis privilege of communicating knowledge to his 
ifeUow men by convertl.ig bis p iper into' a vehicle for personal slander, and 
had disgfac 'd himself by a factious opposition, exhibiting not so mucli a just 
indignation at oppression as malignity against those in authority; l:ui toy my own 

g art, having lately had an opportunity of reading all thearticles put lishad in 
Ir. Buckingham’s Journal, which were particularly found fault with by the 
Indian Government, I can undertake to say that there is not one of those 
articles, a:Uhough they must have all been written and insetted in the hurry in- 
SC^rablc fiom the publication of a daily paperj which not only does not 
reflect the slightest stain upon the character of the wtifer, but are such as 
wduld do honour to any man posscssi.tg an honest eal for the welfare of tlio 
community in which he lived, and suen as, there is every reason to believe, 
wdie wrtitten^nd published w ith a perfect conviction on the part of the author 
and publisher,cthat he was serving the cause of truth, ami was, therefore, 
entitled to the thanks of his fellow Sublets, and the approbation of a wise 
and benevolent gover ment. (Applause.) T will not now trespass ferther on 
your attention, as theie are others present more fully possessed of the parti- 
ciBars of Mr. Buckingham’s case, who will addresiS you on the subject. (Zoitcl! 
applause,) , 

The Hon. Douolas j^NNAiiip. — A resolution ha^ li^n put into my hands to 
move, w^ich I wdll take theliljurty of reading before I any observations : 

**• Resolved — ^That the case of Mr. Buckingham appears to this meeting to 
be one of such unusual hardship Und unmerit^ severity, as to give him the 
ertrongest claim on the benevolent sympathies of his fellow countrymen ; and 
every other avenue of hope for immediate relief being now unfortunately 
closed, they earnestly solicit the liberal contributions of the British Public in 
his Imhalf, in order to repair, in some degree, the ruin of his fortunes, and to 
rescue his family from impending destruction.” 

, I believe that Mr, Buck'ngham’s case is now sufllcf'^tly* known to he 
Brlihb public to command ihwdr sympathy for the misfortunes which have been 
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brought upon hiro^clf and his family. Mr. Buckinghai|i is entitle4 to synj* 
patliy, as a gentleman of unimpeached character, wlio is suifeHng under a grifcSt 
calamity, without being in a,ny degrees the author of liis nwh mikfort^nisS. 
But there are peculiar circumstances attending his Cf^a^J whlcH would ren^^r 
an extension of public sympathy productive of more good than, I believe^'cyer 
could b^ve attendc'd any similar m^sure before. Mr. Buckingham is at this 
moment the victim of th<* ac s of power whicli emanaiefroin this country, but 
is placed t such a distance from his oppressors, that the terrible and cruel 
effectb of its exercise ^aunot be controlled by the mere expression of public 
opinion here ; aud it iS admitted by the Government at home, that they would 
raiher saijiifice individuals, t hah cast any censure upon the conduct of Its 
officers abroad. Mr. Buckingham has, at a very great expense, at the sacrifice 
of much money, as well as time and labour, gone before the constituted au- 
thorities in this country — the Privy (Council, the Court of Piroctors, and 
the Board of Control, — appealing to each of them against the conduct of the 
Indian Government. But the result of ;.ll his labours shows that it will in 
future be absurd for any oppiessed individual to appeal to any of those autho- 
rities for redress : for they reply, that the constitution of the Indian Govern- 
xiicnt is sucli, that it is impossible tb censure any one of its acts. Oi^ that 
ground it js that Mr. Bu<?kingham has been ^refused redress. There is not 
individual Dirpc'or who would not, with all his heart, make Mr. Buckingham 
some compensation for his unmerited sufferings, but for this reason. There is 
not an individual in the Direction, with whom I ever conversed on the sub- 
jeeb who did not say that Mr. Buckingham’s was one oi*lhe harclcst cases he 
liad ever heard of. ^riiey all acknowledge that they have not a word to say 
aaainst him as a man and a gentleman ; they would willingly meet him oti 
frienldy terms in a private room ; “ hul,” say they, “ if w^ afford him redress 
— if we save him fiom destrudion, we pass censure upon the despotic power ex- 
ercised ten thousvind miles off, and that we dare not do.” ftear^ hear.) 

Th re arc 10,000 Englislimen living under that despo Jc power ; and it iS' me- 
lancholy to think how many re u*n home possess^ed of « reat wealihj with tnelr 
minds not only tainted, but ^ralysed, by the baneful inOuOttce of the arbitrary 
rule which they have been accustom^ to see exercised around them. The 
only means of counteracting this evil, is to be found in the powerful effofls of 
the free, piess of this country. What the British public is now asked ?o do, 
is in furtherance of this object ; ana not merely to enable Mr. Buckingham to 
pay his debts, and to relieve him from the painful burthens wliich now weigh 
do>vn himself and his family. Mr. Buckingham, being denied the liberty of 
speaking to his e^mritrymen in India through the press established there, came 
home, and in the full confidence that the valuable property which he had left 
behind hbn wns perfectly secure, he embarked his supposed fortune in a pub- 
lication here, contracting engagements to the ex'opt of fout|or five Miousand 
pounds, under the idea that he possessed property in Iridla^^o more th m e ght 
times that amount. ^I’his puhlfcatioii is hbW the only fair channel of commu- 
nication between the two coudMes ; it |s the oply instrument by which the 
wrongs done in India can be made known, bo h tp the public there and to the 
people of England ; and it is the only in©»ns by whicli we can hope Ihjjt the 
vices of the Indian system of government will be correctea. Mr* Buckingham 
possesses the sympathy of nearly the whole of the community in India, 
though they dare ilPt ifeXpress it. Our cbdntryinep there, notwithstanding the 
despotism under '^^oh they live, cannot easily forget the liberaA sentiments 
which they imbibed in their native land ; and they will rejoice to see us come 
forward to enable Mr. Buckingham to extrlcsat^e Himself from the difficuldes in 
which he has been plunged, in consequence of his unabated zeal in their cause ; 
and to ra dte him the instrument, througlt the ^Oriental UeraltW <>f spreading 
usehil intelligence in India, and procuring for the millions under our rule there 
the ble.ssings of a good government, wh^ch have always been tlie great objects 
of Mr. Buckingham's lift^* — {Cheers .) — Under these circumstances, I say, that 
to enable Mr. 1^<^‘ngh^m to fulfil If's engagements, will be not only doing 
ap act of Justi 9 C to h*.mj bf pleasure to ourselves, but wjdl at top gamp 
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time he doing one of the greatest possible acts of public utility, by supporting 
the only channel of free communication between this countnr and India. Mr. 
Buckingham's friends have not madi* this appeal to public sympathy on his 
behalf, until every other attempt to obtain compensation for^he wrongs 
which he has sunered have failed. The East India Company have re- 
fused to grant him the sum of 5,000 out ^ of their ample funds, although 
this was but a small proportion of his losses, and although there is no 
Director, w‘th whom 1 have ever conusrsed, who does not ackn4)wl^ge 
that he never heard of a stain upon Mr. BucksnghamWharacier. All that he 
could be clurrged with Was “ coiiJumacy,” (f think that is the word,) in not 
obeying the warnings” to abstain fiom writing freely in India, sTo talk of 
writing finely, however, would seem absurd ; for if I >^ere to quo^e the ar- 
ticles which were so considered in India, and there thought indicative of a 
desire to overturn the Government of that country, there is qot a gentleman 
present who Would not laugh in my face. 1 will give only one example ; 
a D^. Bryce, a 8c6tch clergyman at the head of the Presbyterian church, was 
appointed to the office of Clerk of the Stationery, whereupon Mr. Buckingham, 
in. a very good-humoured manner, suggestjed that tlie appointment was incom- 

£ a Ible With the sacred chaiacter of the reverend gen ’leman, and for doing this 
Ir. Buckingham was sent from Irtdia. (J/ear, hear,) It is inateiial to mark what 
followed, ^rhe principal members of the Church of Scotland^ decidedly dis- 
approved of the conduct rf Dr. Bryce, in having thus degiaded his cloth by 
acce))ting the appoiiilrnent in question ; and the Court of Directors felt it ne- 
cessary to send but orders for the removal of the reverend gentleman from his 
office, in which the Board of Control concurred ; and jet l^Ir. Buckingham, 
for his merely commenting on the impropriety of the appointment thus subse- 
quently condemned and annulled, was sent out of India, without a trial, a 
hearing, or any of the usual formalities of law. (//car, hear, hear,) The other 
subjects of complaint against Mr. Buckingham were equally frivolous with 
that which I have mentioned. T^ord Hastings, whilst lui remained in India, 
was frequently applied to by the Members S)f Ips Council to send Mr. Buck- 
ingham away. On those occasions, public and official letters were addressed 
to Mr. Buckingham, but Lofd Hastings was always satisfied by tbe judicious 
reasoning wi h which that gentleman supported and maintained the positions 
he had advanced. It has been said, that t^ord Hastings, if he had remained in 
India, would have found it necessary to banish Mr. Buckingham, as had been 
done by his successor. But I have 5t under Hastings's own band, that 
Mr. Buckingham never wrote anything, ^md he (Cord Hastings) believed he 
never would have written anything, which coulii induce him to resort to so severe 
a measure. {Hear, hegir!) I tate thi' ^under his Cord-hip's own hand, and 
with his authority to make it public, tof ray own part, having had frequent 
and almost uninterrupted personal intercourse with Mr. Buckingham, from the 
mbbient of his arrival in this country up to th^ present period, I can declare 
t at I never met with a gen leihati who, unj^r the difficulties and distresses 
wi h which he has had to con tend, behaved with more constancy and upright- 
ne<»s, or showed a greater di^'positlon to behave in a fair and conciliatory man- 
ner. ^{Hear, hear!) It is not a little to his credit, that after standing before 
the public eye for so long aperibd. with the most searching sciutiny applied to 
every incident of his public and private life, po mao can his hand bpon his 
h<'arr and point out any one of nis acts, as dishonourahteV (Loud applaute,) 
On every ground, therefore, he is entitled to the sympathy and support of 
his countrymen in England, as well as In India. 

The hon. genieman concluded witlf moving the vesolution which he read at 
the commencement of hiS speech. 

Mr. Hume. — It was not my intention to have addressed the meeting at the 
present moment, but to have deferred what I had to say to a later period ; as, 
however, some points of importance in this case have not, in my opinion, been 
dwelt on so strongly as they deserve to be, I will now atteinpt to supply the 
deficiency. On the present occasion, however much I may be dirposed, as I 
hojje every Briton is, to support the propriety of freedom of ^scusdon in this 
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country and in India (on wldch subject I agrrec with all >hat tea tolit 
iriy hon. friOnd, Mr. K.innaird)» 1 think it becoities u$ wiore especially’ to look 
at the facts of Mr. Buckingham's case which occurred subsequent to Ids ee* 
moval from India, and to consider him as an Knglishmaii whoj, after his de-* 
portation, had a property whicbit can be proved was worth J'40,000 totally 
destroyed by the acts of Government, and by no fault of his own. The value 
of Mr. Buckingham's pujpeiiy >^as ^ timated at <^40,000 a few months only 
preceding Mr. Buckingham’s removal ; and that tins valuation was not an 
fair one is broved by the best of dll possible tests, namely by his having sold 
one fourth share of he whole for ^10,000. At he time this, valuation was 
made, neither Mr. Buckingham nor any other person could have lud any id a of 
what has since happened, and therefoie there was no apparent reason for afUx* 
ing a fictitious valuation upon the property in question. At that period the 
income returned to Mr, Buckingham by the ‘ Calcutta Journal" was *i*8000 a 
year. It had a wide circulation, and received the approbation of the gieat 
majority of persons in the East India Company’s service, a strong presuron> 
live proof ihat its tendency was not- td overturn the Government, for on tne 
stability of that they depended for support aivd promotion. Every person w 
aware of the importance of the press in this countiy, arid they can easily con- 
ceive the use to which it can be applied in India in correcting the abuses which 
creep into establishments of all kinds ; such an instrument, however, instead 
of being dangerous to a good government, would only iiave the eifect of com- , 
solidating its power. It was in thai view that the Indian community sup- 
ported Mr. Buckingham’s Journal, as a vehicle for exposing the abuses. com- 
mitted in the deplirtments, which the dependent situation of persons employed 
would prevent them from making known. Any person who «i$ awaro of the 
de potic nature of the power which prevails in India must know, that a 

i 'unior who should venture to challenge the conduct of his, supeiiof ^nmst, be 
le right or wrong, expect to experience the ejimity of that superior, for 
having, in the honest dischargl of his duty, e^^poscd abuses, with a view to 
their correction. In India, the colleclors of the revenue ore, iasome instanees, 
removed to the dlstdnbe of a thousand miles from the seat of Government, and 
two or three Europeans are left in dharge of immense tracts of territory ; 
under such c’rcums ances nialrpractic^^ must be tenfold more dangerous than 
in a country like England. Mr. Buckinitham's paper was considered the best 
means of exposing the, abuses which existed in this and other depactmebts^ 
and thereby consoddatihg the Brijtish power in India, and of rendering our 
sway acceptable to th© community. A fouHh of this paper was, as I b^efore 
stated, disposed of, for <£”10,000, to lOO individuals, who thus became co-pro- 
prietors with Mr. Bucking^i^ to the esj^teitt of their shares, elt is evident, 
therefore, t at at the time of Mr. Buckingham’s removal ,from India, his sham > 
of the prqperty amounted to ^$0,000, and would h ye, yimded him, under 
any tolerable management, if hot destroyed, by th© Goveniment, an income of 
upwards of £?8,000 a year for life. Now, admitting, ^fqr the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India was a proper proceeding; what 
followed ? The moment he got on board sHip the Government fii.st passed a 
law, placing ihat property entirely nt their .disposal, and then, acting on this 
law, took away the lieehae of the pi'per, khd refused to restore it so long as 
he, or any of his former co-proprietors, had dny share in it whatever; so that 
the ^property which Mr! Buckinghai^ supposed to be safe there, under the 
protection of the laws, was, by thbse prooeedings of the Government, entirely' 
destroyed. The pretence upon which the license was taken away I wi 1 sta’e : 
My hon. friend, t’olonel St.inhopc, published, in this country, a pamphlet, 
pointing out the advantages of the liberty of the press to India ; this painphlet 
was republished in the ‘ Calcutta Journal Buckingham, be it recollected, 
being then in England, and having no power or control over the paper. (HearJ) 
lie had left the management of it to two editors, and they thought they Ooulli 
not employ itss pages better than in making them the means of eoirmunlcfttlsijd; 
to the Indian public the very sensible observations of (-olonel Stanhope oh 
the subject of the press. Thfe Government allowed the whole of the pamphlet 
to be republished in separate portions, without making any objection to the 
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j>roce<»dinjf ; but, some days after the whole was completed, they iheu pre- 
tended that thuir orders had boeii disobeyed, and, lUeretdre, they withdrew the 
license, (//car, hear,) Mr. Buckingham’s agents, Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
(one of the most respectable houses in Calcutta) used every means to obtain a 
renewal of the license. Several months passed in this negociation, and duiing 
tliat time a large poition of the very expehsiye establishment of a daily pa^er 
was kept up. At the end of four months, Mr. Buckittgliam’s agents were in- 
formed, that so long ns that gentleman hah any property in the‘' paper the 
license never would be renewed, 1 ask whether it is possibles to find a 
gti'onger instance of persevering hostility to an individual Ihimthis transaction 
presents ? Mr. Buckingham’s case ought not to be considered ns an isolated 
one. Every one who feels for tlie situation of his countrymen in the colonies, 
where de polic power prevails, ought to make common cause with him. (//ear, 
heat*.) Every man should consider that, in supporting Mr. Buckingham, he is 
supporting the rights of Englishmen in the colonies. This may be called ii 
colonial question. It is one of great importance, arib I hope that, when it be- 
comes properly understood, Mr.^uckingham will receive the support to which 
his talents and misfortunes alike entitle him. I have taken a very warm in- 
terest in the case from the first moment it was made known to me.* The statements 
Which were originally made by Mr. Buckingham have been most fully borne 
out (ly the evidence given before the Committee of he House, t do not speak 
of the evidence of Mr. Buckingham, or his friends, but of the documentary 
proof aiforded by the East India Company themselves. (Cheers.) Under these 
circumstances I consider Mr. Buckingham’s case to be not only one of great in- 
dividual hardship, hut also of infinite general importance, as it may be the case 
of any Engli^fhman placed in thecoloniesf where such power as that to which 
Mr. Buckingham has been the victim prevails. By supporting Mr. Bucking- 
ham, the Indian and the Eng isli public will at once manifest their admiration 
of his conduct, and their detestation of the po’J^er by which he has been op- 
pressed. I, therefore, with great pleasure second the resolution proposed by 
my hon. friend, and beg pardon for having occupied so much of your time, 
although I thought what 1 h ive stated was necessary to complete the history 
6f Mr. Buckingham’s persecution, (A^tause.) 

Hill. — ^When T entered the room, I had no intention of ofFerinor any 
observations to the Meeting, because I was not aware of the exact nature of 
^e proposition to be Submitted ; but believing that I can add something to 
what has already ‘’een slated, to strengthen Mr. Buckingham’s claim to^ the 
sympathy of ^e British public, T should consider myself inexcusable did I not 
l^yance it, (Sheers.) It Mr. Buckingham were a person of doubtful or even 
decidedly bad private character, yet when I look to what his public conduct 
has' been, I think the public is bound to s||pport him ; for when a man labours 
for the good of the pu'dic, he labours folr the welfaiO of every indiv dual com- 
P 9 ^ing that public. It has fallen to my lot, however, to be appoinjted one of 
tlie counsel to defend Mr. Bucklugh'^agalnst a charge which origihUted in the 
selfishness and malice of one indi'vWal, (Mr. Bank^) but which \yas piopa- 
gated all over India, and sent hbme before ]^r. Bu 9 )(;^bam returned to this 
country, for the purpose of ruining bis private and through that of 

faring him down in his public capacity. Under au<^h circumstances, Mr. 
Buckingham’s private character b^omes d ^art of the case which we have to 
consider. It therefore gives me great satisfaction to have it in my power to 
state, (which I do with the same Spleran'ty and the same regard to lesporisi- 
bility as if I were on my oath,) tliat aftera most severe, and, I may say, suspi- 
cious examination of every document connected with the cha ge, (which, as it is 
not finally disposed of in the courts of law, I shall not more par ticula ly allude to,) 
I regard it, in Its origin and progress, as oneof the moj^^tf^Ul conspiracies against 
the private character of a man against whom not only tto clkri^e, but not even 
the shadow of a charge could with any justice be broujglit, as ever came fo my 
knowledge. (Cheers.) Looking at Mr. Buckingham as an Englishman wAq 
kad^ used his best exertions to benefit the community in W|ij(l3r]ij he was placVrJ 
in India, bis pountrymen are bound, hi common fairnbss and hdlicsty to join ill 
pv Vr'n'^i'o Wr ruin. L -t us look, however, at Mr. Buckingham’s case, as U 
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affects us nearer borne in .relation witb that great t^pire ot tn^a^ wldch 
England has to satisfy for a heavy debt of misgovernmeut* t^ejrbaps it hot 
known to some present, that an act of Parliament exists which autnoris^ the 
Indian Cioyernment to make such regulations as shall not be repugnant tp 
the law of England. It may happen that some whom I address may now 
hear, for the first time, that one of the highest legal tribunals in this country, 
the Privy Council, aftor^rave arguffien land matui ode) i her t.ion, has publisheii 
to the world, as its solSmn opinion, that regulations which have utterly anni- 
hilated thc^liberty of the prciNS in* India, and placed it at the beck and caU of 
evei y G ovenior-G eneral , are not repugnant to the law of England. ( /fear, hedrj 
Though Mr. Buckingham was unsuccessful in his appeal to the Pi ivy Oouacif^ 
it arose not from any want of exertion, or talent, or sacrifice of property, oti 
his part to bring it to a favoui*ahle issue. I must confess I was surprised to 
find that the great question before the Privy Council was so little attended to 
by the country at large. I have always obWved, in the course of my reading, 
that when any attack wa^ meditated on the liberty of the press in this country, 
the cry of alarm resounded from shore to shore. In this instance, however, 
the alarm rjised by Mr. Buckingham fell dear^ and not an echo was heard. But 
if we have not the manliness to stand forward, asMr.Buckingh;un has done, to 
oppose this gross stictch of power, atleastletus rt'pairthe misfortunes whicn 
lie has suffered for his superior honesty, courage, and zeal, “ If/* as one of our 
wisest inonarclis said, “ we are not honest ourselves, leH us admire honesty 
in others.” No man better knows the constitutional history of this countiy 
thin our Noble Chairman ; and no man lias a better hereditary right to th t 
knowledge. (Applause.) flis Lordship will no doubt recollect tnat when a 
question conuecled with the liberty of the press was argued before Lord Cam- 
den, (whom 1 will take the liberty 6f calling ^lio preat Lord Camden, notwith- 
standing tliat he was a lawyei). his Lordship commented upon the opinion de- 
livered by the twelve judges in ^he infamous reign of Charles II., whose 
opinion was such as any twefve judges would give in such times, namely, 
“ that the crown had a right 1o control the press” — and that that decision 
had become only a matter of curiosity. “ Keep a thmg seven years,” says an 
old provt^*r >, ” and it will come again into fashion.” Ami here indeed is, an 
illustration. But is it not extraordiftary that tho’ only a few years since lidrd 
Camden had pronounced those bar:>arous maxims as fit only to be placed on tho 
shelves of a museum as curiosities, they should now have become tlie governing 
principle of one of our highesjt Irii.unals. ” The mother of mischief is lio 
hi ger than a midge’s wing** says another proverb. A cloud no larger than 
my hand is now seen in the East, how long if may be before it sprees over 
the whole of cwir politic d horizon, I will not pretend /o detetmine ; hut this 
I know, that it is pregnant with danger, apd ought to rouse usjo prepare against 
the coming storm. In conclusion, I trust, that the British public w ill not ^ 
slow in discharging the debt of j^titude to Mr. Buckingham : and that we 
shall see the community of India and of England cordially unite to rescue him 
from destiuction, (Continued applam^l * 

The resolution was then put and cartd^ unanimously. 

Mr. Ifi;Ma.---Bef™ the next resolution is read, I will the progress 
which has already made in the subscription which is now insej^ed. 

[The hon. Gemtleman then read a' list of subscriptions already received, 
which will appear at the c^ise of the proceedings, where a complete list will 
be given of (he whole.] 

Mr. D. Kinkaiud. — I think it necessary to state that these contributions 
were not meant to be made known to the world. They weie made at a time 
when no idea was entertained fhai it would be necessary to make an appeal to 
the public on Mr* behalf. This subscription was made for th^ 

purpose of ^taying off tlie evil day, until Mr, Buckingham obtained 
from th ? quarters whence he had a right to expect it. But now ;lh?t ihp con^ 
stiju'ed authoiit’es have refused to do that which they ought to haveidone. it 
has been thoUpi^ righ' to make an appeal to odiers on his behilf. The phmic 
in general cannot, of course, be expeoed to shape the amount of their con ri- 
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butions by those which have been read ; but as the smallest subscriptions 
will help lo swell the general amount^ th:;y will be equally acceptable. The 
sum of 4£^&,000 will, 1 believe, enable Mr. Bucking^ham to meet all those en- 
gagemenis into which he had en ered, ur^ier the idea that the properly which 
he left in India was perfectly secure; and w ihout this sum be raised^ those 
engagements cannot be fulfilled; and the \6rimtal Herald," to which Mi. 
Buckingham has devoted his time, and labpurs, and money, with a zeal which 
does him honour, must fall to the ground, (i/ear, 

Sir Chahles Fonsss.-^In rising to propose' the second resolution t beg, in 
the first place, to return my thanks to Mr. Kinnaird for the very prefer manner 
in wh'Ch he has e^tplained tlie circumstances under which the subscrip: ion 
already m sed was entered into. The money which I have subscribed for my- 
self and for others, who will, I have no doubt, readily approve of what I have 
done, wa!s paid without any reference to the present meeting, or any idea of 
bavin$t the transaciion made public. On this occasion, however, it is only 
uecessary tot me to lefer to what I have already dqpe, to show what opinion 
I entertain of Mr. Buck ngham*s conduct and character. {Applause.) I cer- 
tainly should not t ave set down my name as a subscriber in favour of any 
ihan of whose conduct and chaihct'er I did not entertain the highest opinion. 
Mr. Bucking^iam, when he came to this country, brought with him letters of 
recommehdt^n from Mr. John Palmer, a gentleman well known to all con- 
nected with India, than whom a mpre hononrable or humane i^an does not 
6:rlst. I have found that Mr. Buckingham has, ever since his arrival, acted up 
to the character which Mr. Palmer gave him. The more I have seen of Mr. 
Buckingham, the more highly 1 think of his character and talents. A more 
humane man than he is, does no^, to my knowledge, exist ; and there are per- 
sons present who can testify that he has afforded relief to others at a time 
when ne has been very much in 'hant himself. {Hear, hear.) I do not wish 
to enter upon the general question, which has been so ably treated by the 
previous speakers, particulaily as my o^iufons ^vith respect to the liberty of 
the press do not entirely accord ivith *h‘*irs. I wish, on all occasions, to be 
understood as nol going the length of advocating the unrestrained liberty of 
the press in India. {Heat, hear.) This is a most important queslion, and re- 
quires serious consideration. I am not yet prepared to say how far the liberty 
of the press in India might p«ove beneficial or injurious. Thus much, how- 
evcf’, I am ready to avow, that.the press, as it exists on its present footing in 
India, is most disgraceful. {Loud applause.) I would infinitely rather have 
the press put down al ogelher, than that it should exist in its present shape, 
as lui instrument of tyranny and Oppression — open only to the praise of Go- 
vernment, and shut against the just complaints of indivi uals. J{Cheers.) 

The worthy Baninet concluded with moving the following resolution ; 

‘^^^bat Messrs. Snii h, Pkyne, and Smith, Lombard-street, and Messrs. Ran- 
som and Co. Pall Mall Bast, hiving sigpi^d their readiness to receive, at 
their respec ive banking-houses, the subscri]9tions of the public to this bene- 
volent object, the following Gentleman be appointed to act as a Committee 
to carry the necessary measures into locution ; 

Hon. Douglas Kinimird 
Sir Charles Forbes; Bart. 

John SteVart, Esq. 

B. B. Lewin, ESq. * 

Joseph Hume, Esq'. 

Hon. Leicester Stanhope 
Sir John Doyle, BarU 

Sir John Doyle.— had ho intention of trespassing on the attention of the 
meeting when I entered the room, and I rise now only for the purpose of se- 
conding the motion df my honourable Friend. As I agree entirely wi h all 
that has fallen so elonnently from the gentlemen who have preceded me, it is 
the le«!8 necessary that; I should occupy much of the time of :he meeting. A« 
a Prcprietor of India Stock, however, and having hhard all tbfil has been said 


M. D. Hill, Esq. 
John Bowrihg/Esq. 
M. T. Bains, Esq. 
Captain Maxfleld 
J. T. Rfitt, Esq. 
Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 
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for and agfainst Mr. Buckingham at the India IfouM, I may 'be aaMased &r al- 
luding to one circumstance. I undersduid that one of the strongest argstuents 
relied on in another place (ihe House of Commons) against Mr. Buckingham, 
was, that on his last appeal to the Court of Proprietors, the majonty decided 
aj^aius^ him* Fortunately for your Lordship, you have little or nothinfir to do 
wirh that Court ; for my sins, 1 have had a good deal to do with (A lauffh,) 
When it is s ated that ihe majority of iheC/ourt of Proprietors decided against 
the just claims of Mr.«Buck Ingham, all that should be und:erstood is, that tlio 
two gentlemen filling the chairs^n that Court, and therefore technically called 
“the chaas,“ had decided against them. {Applause,) Every body, who had oc- 
casion to address that respectable Court, must know that all argument or ma- 
son was of no avail, if ^tbese same two pieces of wood, these two wooden 
machines called Chairs, tliink dt to decide against it. (Applause and laughter*) 
It is not tliat there arc not ra^any individuals of respectable and amiable cha- 
rac er and ability belonging to the Court in question, but it happens, some how 
or o' her, that all gr at bodies are moved by ointory. Now ihere is scarcely 
any tU'ug more eloquent than a cadetship ; but the arguments of a writersh'p 
are wholly irresistib c. (Cheers and laughter.) This may, peihaps, account 
for the majority which the Court, presented avaiost Mr. Buclcingham's claim. 
There is another peculiar circumstance attending this Court all public 
meetings usually diminish in numbers in pro^ort on to the Ipnglh of time 
occupied iji the, discussion ; but ilte contrary is the with this Court. 
Towards the close of the debates, the Court is alw^ays favouied with an in- 
flux of gentlemen, who never, on any occasion, take any other p rt in the 
proceedings except voting; and it* is the business of these inutes to 
strangle the debate with their silent votes. I look no part in the last debate 
at the Indi i House respecting Mr. Buckingham, because I saw that all the 
e^.oquence and aiiility of my friends were of no avail, and that I should gtandno 
chance against the votes of iny mute friends, only argument, if argu- 

ment it could be called, which avas used on that occasion against Mr, Buck- 
ingham, was, that the (ioveruinent did right in sending him from India. That, 
however, is not the question. Taking it for granted that the Government act- 
ed properly in sending him away, the thing which is complained of is the 
destruction of his property in his aj^sence. No ^rson knows belter than our 
noble Ch iinian, that, according to the law of England, no man should be 
punished twice for the same olTence. It appears to be one of the strongest 
points in Mr. Buckingham's favour, that the offence for which he was punished, 
not by his being sent from India, but by having his properly destroyed, was 
coininitted by deputy, he himself being , In this country at the time. Why, 
because a person in India dues a wrong thing, (which,- however, he could 
hardly suppose it to be, since it was only the re-publication Sf the opinions of 
his gallant friend, Coioncl St nhope,) another man in th'aicountry should be 
punished, by the total destniction of his property, I cannot understand. The 
gentleman who opened the debut# against Mr. Buckingham at the India House 
said, that it was for his sins in India he was punished ; but the argument of the 
speaker who followed him was not tlpat Mr. Buckingham had done wrrmg in 
India, but that he had done wrong in iUngland, ^by persevering in his appeals 
to the Court of Proprietors for justice. This puts me in mind of the school- 
master who flogg^ tho hoy till he made him cry, and then floggtMl him for 
crying, (Laughter and applause.) I heartily second the resolmiion of my 
honourable friend, whose character is a sufficient guarantee that the cause 
which he advocates is honcsit and honourable. (Cheers)^^ 

Mr. Rutt. — I feel a strong desire to express to th's meeting, which I am 
happy to see so numerous and respectable, the opinion whidi I entertain of 
Mr. Buckingham. I had the pleasure of being introduced to bis acquaintance 
by the Hon. Colonel Stanhope, to whom I feel greatly indebted lor the pleasure 
I have derived from that circumstance. When I knew the nature of Ida va- 
luable worl^ I felt disposed to offer him my occasional assistance ; and uoilting 
can be more gratifying to me than the opportunity I have thus enjoys^ of ap- 
pearing fiometimes in the pages of the ^(menUU Herald.' I consider that work 
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to be of great importance, whether as vc^ards the inierests of England, or of 
that vast empire, to which it has been tiuly said this country owes a heavy 
debt for misgovenuneot. With respect to Mr. Buckingham’s character, I 
have always found him to be a man of most amiable disposition, not desirous 
to excite animosity, but, in retiun for the “^evil” wh ch he lias suffered, 
doing ail the, good** in his power, by usipg his talents for the information 
and benefit of mankind, and on all occasions anxious jtv promote “ peace on 
earth) and good will among men.’* (^Applausi^.) ^ 

Dr. GiLcimisT. — I Consider that Mr. Buckingham deserves support on pub- 
Vc grounds', leaving the merits of his private character out of the qiieslio ». 
Ilis private character has imen CvStablished upon such a satisfactory foundation 
that 1 shaB turn from it to dwell upon his public character. 1 shall be sorry, 
if, in consequence either of wlmt passes here this day, or of the subscriptions 
’^b'ch t trust Will emanate from it, this-vitni subject shall be lost sight of by 
^arlianie.it. I hope that the eiisuing Parli iinent will take it up with the care 
Wh'ch it deserves, and that they will not abandon it till they have probed it 
to the bottom. (Hear.) The evidence has not been completed within this 
Session, in consequence of the dlssfolutlori of Parliament. The Committee, as 
J am informo<3|. would not permit the examination of all the Witnesses who 
were roady tlS hnve been brought forward, and the witnesse| who were not 
exarnlncdare exactly ^osewho would furnish the most damnfng t(l»4timony us 
to the motives of Mr. Ruckiiigliam's persecutors. Your Dordship knows 

X^onl John Huss ELL. — I would request the worthy gentleman to abstain 
from the topic, which he now seems about to discuss. I need not mention io 
Idm the leasoas whj it would be improi>er for me to take any part in such a 
d.scussioiL (Hear.) 

Dr. Gilchrist. — Fn deference to the noble Dord, 1 will %vaivc that subject, 
as I ajn happy in following the able and g#ilan|. go.mral, who favoured us 
with so good humoured a speech, and entertain strong hope that I shall say 
nothi g calculated to disturb that infusion of good temper which he has cast 
in among us. I consider England, my Lord, to be in a stale of dariger, so far 
as the liberty of the press Js coiicorned# From India to Engl md, by the 
Cape of Good Ho{»e, which, from recent proceedings, 1 should rather call 
the Capo of Desp jr, and from 8yd icy to England i)y Cape Horn, there has 
been a ge .eral insurrection oh the part of the Government against the litjerty 
of tbe press. (Hear, hear.) When oppres^uon begins ut a distance from the 
seat of governraeat, those who reside at the centre are not alarmed. The 
individuals, howeyef^ who join wisdom to the love which they bear their 
country, will, wffe.i they see despotism st.ilkiag abroad in its fore'gn depen- 
deniJi’nH, and directing all its vindenoe gainst the press, feel convinced that 
its^rAvages will soon be mado nearer home, ^nd will therefore think it more 
flttl ig to strike the ino.is or down, whilst hols busy at the e7:ticinities, than 
to defer the blow, till be is tugging at their heart. Despotism, I mus^ also 
remarlc, is most detripientAl Jo mankind, when it is wielded by good men. 
When it is in the bands of viiiuins, it is so odious in jiself that hope arises 
even out of the excess of despair ; for baneful as it is, it still cjirrios its anti- 
dote along with it .^pply |ms remark to ^be cas ' of the.;^%ss In India ; and 
if you do so* I think that you. cannot - u| agree with the Honourable Barone^ 
who told you that U would be better, the interests of India and of England 
to have no press at alli; than to have it in the degraded condition in which it 
now suffers cxiste me m our Indian empire* (Hear, hear.) I am sorry to say 
that, instead of being applied to noble and beneficial purposes, it is pmerfed 
to purposes the most disgusting and the most dangerous, for it blackenk the 
u olives and calumriiatcs the cliaracler of every good mhn, who is honest 
enough and bold enough to tell the constituted authorities that they are doing 
wrong. (Hear.) Unfortunately, he <wIm> tells this unpalatable ^ith to the 
powers that be, is immediately set down as a wretched reptile, and every 
man in office "places his foot ucck .to cruaj^L him to .the groiiqd. . If 

then we do not show our sympathy for Mr. Buckingham upon the present 
occasion, we may depend upon it that tht evil, under which he has suffered, 
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will soon become too powerful for ns fo withstand. If, however, We show to 
the colonies, by our sympathy for Air. UackiiigUam, Ihiit thete is a strong fee- 
ing in England on behalf of the liberty of the colonial press ; those, who 
seek to crush it, will take tlje warning, which they say they gave to Mf, 
B'mkingham, and we shall hear no more of th s species of oppression, wliich, 
at tJiis moment, appears to have been exeiciscd at one iind tire s^me tiipe, itt 
three or four parts our dwtant colonies, (i/mr, fiear*) I cannot help 
obserYinjr that it will be a gissat pity, if we suffer tiiis meeting to separata 
without carrying along with it those feelings which th.; honourable and gallant 
ge.ieral endeavoured to infus':; into our minds. 1 thank him hraillly for the 
speech which he so elox^uently addressed to us. At the same time 1 cannot 
hut nolic.* tlie able atid perspicuous manner, in which the two speakers, who 
gave us a doluiled account of these ti ansae tio' S, expiessed themselves, I 
must also lluuik my able friend near me (Air. Jlill) for the iiiaiJiness which he 
displayed in tlie remarks he offeiod to our consideration, ^ There was so much 
waiiuth of heart about IheTn, there was such an honest plainness in their style, 
thoje was siicli an unconipromislag straight for\vai:d«css iu evciy syllable, that 
he uttered, tliat 1 never should have suspect4^d him of being a lawyer. 
and a laughf) 1 think that the honouraLlo and gallant general, in telling 
you that the pifoprietors of East India Stock were governed by two chaiis, 
told you ?he plain truth ; but that would not be so b%d, if there weie pot 
lejdtM heads ill ia3ii(K;nhall. {A lauyh.) If t lie proprietors, who are present 
at the general courts, will no stand up for the rights of the proprieiors, who 
are absent, they will soon lie reduced to mere cyphers ; they w/11 meet for 
no other purpose than to register the ac s of the t'our' of D reclors, and their 
debates and their meetings will be looked upon as mere farces, f will men- 
tion one fact to show Ivow far tiiey are sunk already. We wei*e lately called 
upon at the East India House, to give a vote on a mass of papers, of which 
we knew nothing, except ^oin^the hurried manner in wiUcU they wtne read 
over to us by the clerk. Now, when the exeemtive body presuntes to tell the 
deliberalive body that it must decide without deliberolion, all check upon the 
two chairs is lost entirely ; and unless some new, and some better blood be 
infused among us, we shall tic as t^jidly off’ for a repiesentatiou of our senti- 
me its as ttiose who now live under the legal juirisd.ction of India. I say under 
the legal jiirisd ction, for it often happei*s that what is legal is not just. Many 
Acts of Parliame d, sa.fCtioniug gross enormities, have been legal enough; 
but the repeal of them, which the good sense of the people of England in- 
sisted upon, proved, l^at though they might he legal, they could never con- 
sider them as just. T shall intrude no longer upon the ineeliug, except to 
thunk it for the patience with’ which it has listened to my reWks. 

Mil. J. B. Le WIN, — I can assure the meeting that it is not!ny intention tq treih 
pass upon its patience at any length at this late hour of the day ; but ther^.flre 
one or two remarks, which I feel it necessary to press upon its altcnt on. 1 
recollect that it w.is a saying of a man, whom you all must revere, I, mesua 
Juha Locke, the great champion of jipnglish l^ierty—that “ where law ends 
tyranny begins.*’- jtn the case of Mr. Buckingnam this adage has leceivcd a 
striking illustratffiL, For, wdioever investigates Mr. Buckingham’s case, from 
the commencemA'to the close, , will see in it nothing like law,^lhe m asure 
of justice, nothing like legal prosecution, nothing like any Intelligible delin- 
quency. Ho will see in jt, however^ 4hat which has always been cousi iered 
an alliibute of llio Judges of Hell- — execution without trial. ’{Hear^ hear, hear.) 
Itheiefoie siy, that tlic adigc of Locke has leceived, on this occasion, an 
Illustration most unfortunately appokite. But in addressing an assembly of 
Englishmen, met for the benevolent object which has this day brought you 
together in this room, 1 ana not depressed by the recollection of that circum- 
Btance ; for I also recollect, that where tyranny begins in England, tliere the 
Story is 1^ no means at an end. (Appfansc.) I hope that this obserYation 
will ba completely verified in the present case ; for never yet has there been 
an instance, qr, if thcie Itas, I am ig .oraot it, in which an individual, who 
performed hU duty fairly to the pubic, by sta dlrg mariuUy in the breach, 
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when rights of the public were inru^ed,— who risked hk all, and that all 
rfot a little, in tipholding the principles of freedom, who spumed every con- 
sideration of danger in a firm reliance on his own consciousness of acting 
rightly,— never, I repeat, has there been an instance, in which the English 
nation has not started forwaid to give a substantial indemnity, as far as money 
coul do so, to such as individual, for the injuries he may h^ve sustained, and 
to give h ra an indemnity still mor/ precious to his heait, — namely, its un- 
bought sutfrage and testimony as to the value of his coitduet. {ApylameA I 
will not weauy you with going into a dissertation on thp private and public 
merits of Mr. Buckingham. On that jpoint I believe that we are alragreed ; 
the only dlfihrence between us, if any difierence there be* is as to the point, 
whether any public man could have praved better than .tia..|ias braved the par- 
ticular dtfiieunies of his situation. The question before you, which, in point 
of fact, t bcfllera to be no question at all, is4his*,iDo you not yearn with 
sympathy towards a man, whose -private conduct ,has been admitted on all 
hands (for what Mr. Buckingham has done, has not been done n a corner) 
to be entirely free ' h’om reproach,, and whose public *eonduct, though open 
and manly in the extreme, has been product ve to him of nothing but sufiering 
and disappointment? (Applause,)'' Mr. I^iickingham ; has done well, and has 
suffered well for your sake ; be it yours to provide that he is alsd indemnified 
well for the IbiiSds he has sustained. If ever man deserved the support of his 
fellow couttttymen, it im Mr. Buckingham, and with that conviction upon my 
mind, I take my leave of you all for the preseoat. (iieor, hear*) 

CaPTAi^K MAXFiteLD.— ‘In rising, my Lord, to' address you at this late Hour, 
I cau assure you that it is not my intention to trespass long either upon your 
attention or upon that of respectable meeting whom 1 see before me. I 
rise to mention a. (act, which, as it is known to me alone, it would be unjust 
to Mr. E’ickinghim4o withhold from the knowledge of the present meeting. 
It will perhaps be , supposed, by those, who may j'ead the desciiption of our 
proceedings to d y, that it is only the original friends of Mr. Buckingh m 
who are now assembled to support nidi. .Now this, as I shall prove to you, 
is by no means tlve cake. I stand forward here td encourage the work in whieh 
you are engaged*^ ^from a belief that Mr. Buc)cingham t-as not only been injured 
ill this country but also in Caldhtta. It was that belief, which fiist attracted my 
sympathy to him, an^ made me determine to bestow upon him all the little pa- 
tronage wliich was»hl.my power. I had originally interests diametrically op- 
posed to those of Mr. Buckingham ; for I iiad several shares in a new.spaper 
established at Calcutta, before Mr. Buckingham arrivdt|4herc. As a news- 
paper proprietor* I ,couH not view his arrival in the same field with myself 
with any great sat%faction, and you will credit that assertion, when I tell you 
fu^her |hat the paper whichh® established excelled, and ultimately i-uined, 
all t^d hkpers which exis^ nyeviously to ^t. The exertions, which Mr. 
Bud^dgnam made in behalf of njs paper, so far reduced the value of mine that 
I quitted it ; and after I quitted it^hd cea^ to write for it, no dividend ever took 
place.’ « You will see from tliis statement that so far as my pecuniary interests 
are concerned, I have no great roa^on to be satisfied with Mr. Buckiagham. 

1 afterwards wrote for some oth^r papers. Mr. Buckingham^,' 1 must now tell 
you, had inserted a aprirespondence under the sl|aature of “ Sam 

Sobersides,** -in which hb attimkeu our Indian Government; and compared it 
with th t of Batavia. Lf^it inat the ^w^ment was unfairly treated by that 
comparison, and I st^tud sp iq anotheji^^aper. I there entered into a full de- 
fence of the Govemraenl, and, strqngp as youmay suppose it, Mr. Buckingham 
inserted in his next number Ihoae, paragraphs In my letter which were the 
most fl littering to the Government. I mention this circumstance to convince 
you that Mr. Buckingham was not, as has been stated, the general calumniator 
and abuser of eteiry' measure which emanated from Government. I found out, 
however, shortly afterwards, that the writing in any paper made the writer 
obnoxious th the ruling powers, and I learned, in a very little time,^that even 
I, who liad defended them, was marked out for one of their victims. I went 
from Calcutta to Madras, and, whilst there, staid with the Secretary to Go- 
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vernment who happened to be an old and intimate acquaintance of mine. In 
the course of conversation he said to tne, “ I wonder who was the author of 
the defence of the Government inserted in such a paper,” mentioning its naine« 
“ for 1 see that Buckingham has republished it.” I replied to him, “ you need 
not woiider long — ifor 1 can tell you and in conhdeuce 1 told lura that I was 
the author of it. He said to hie in return, “ I am concerned to hear it — ^for 
you are supposed to be just in the opposite scale ; I am sorry, very sorry^for 
it-^for you have been |t consi^er^jle sufferer in consequence of the mistake 
which has prevailed to your principles.” Shortly afterwords^ I returned 
back to Calcutta, and then I received a coinmunicati on from those Iq authority, 
that if 1 wished to enter into any commercial speculation, 1 should have the 
advantage of all the patronage of Govermpent. I refused the patronage, be- 
cause I could not adeede to the terms which 1 knew were tacitly connected 
with it. I saw that Mr. Buckingham was proscribed, because he dared to 
think, feel, and write like an Englishman, t saw tjiat all his fi lends were in a 
similar situation ; and I likewise saw that the taking in of his paper was an 
offence, in the eyes of Government, likely tb deprive the offender of his place 
under it, on the first plausible opportunity that occurred for doing so. Fjom 
that moment I began to write in Mr. Bucklhgliam's f^aper ; and I will say that, 
during tht^ time that I was acquainted with It, I never read any thing in it, 
which was nof fkir and gentlemanly, or' any discussion tlmt was not culm and 
temperate. Jt contained the ai'jgumuhts oh both si4^ of bgury question, wh ch 
other papers generally refused to insert. Yet, hotw^thstanding this, the offi- 
cers of (lovernmeiit discouraged the hircOlation of it by every means in their 
power. I ineutiou this fact to you, Gentlemen, because I think it fair, that, 
as you have been told that Mr. Buckiugliam had repeated warnings from the 
Government as to the course which he was pursuing and as to that which he 
ought to pursue, yop should also be tpld that Mr. Buckingham had also re- 
peated goadings fidtii it, goadings, which he could not fail todihel, and to feel 
bitterly, (i/mr, hear'). 1 before 4old you that the Government discouraged, 
by every means in their pow^,’^tlie taking in of his paper ; will you believe 
me, when 1 tell you, that it was even offended at individuals reading it ? 
Many however, who did not dare to it in openly, read it by stealth, bor- 
rowing it in private from such of their friends as wore possessed of stronger 
moral courage. By this statement yf)U will see, thkt long before the Goveiu- 
meut prosecuted Mr. Bucking^m openly, as in the case of the six secretaries, 
where they failed most lamentably, ^ey had instituted^ him a private 

and scarcely less detiimental system of persecution. 1 rose 'to make this fact 
known to you, and having done so, I shiUl ytakc my leave, but not without 
wishing success to the exertions in wldch we are all engaged at credent in sup- 
port of Mr. Buckingham. ( Cheer sj • 

Mr. Bowring next addressed the meeting. — T syrapathiae sincerely, said he, 
in all the feelings which have been well expresskl by , the speaker^, who have 

preceded me, and so strongly re-echoed by the respectable fneetingto whom they 
were expressed. I am glad thallPiean bear my testiihody: thus pu 1‘cly to jyir. 
Buckingham's excellent character, to his great actiViry of mind, to his un- 
wearied, industiy and to his unceasing perseverari'be iii every course which is 
wise and liberal, {hmd applause.) I leave those topics, however, without 
further remark, bei^le Mr. Bucktnglmni** merits are too well kno]^'^ 
to require any illustration. I appi^oach .to the Silly feet of the persecution 
which he has endured, because I fed some pkrt of the shame, which is 
wholly due t# his unprincipled persfecutmrk, will rdcoil bick upon us, unless 
we, by our voices this day, cover with disfftace tl^fe 'oppressive measures by 
which he has been sacrificed. (Greediy^ipplamse.) I need not remind you that 
only once xcuse has been offered for the bitter sufferings which have been in- 
flicted upon him ; sufferings, which have been most cruel in their effects, and 
for which the only afmlogy that has l>een and that can be made, Is, that they 
were not ir. tended. If they were not intended, then I say we are bound to 
protect Mr. Bhckingham against them ; and If they were intended, then I say 
that the despotism which crushed Mr, Buckingham is the more intblerably 
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cruel and the more incredibly flag^itious. (Cheers ») It would be unbecoming 
i)» me, after u^bat you have already Jieard, to ^ay much on the sufferings, 
which Mr* Buckingham his undergone ; but this I must say, that I feel them 
keenly as they relate to Mr, Buckingham, and perhaps still more keenly as 
they relate to the Natives of India, for whom he mUde such generous exertions. 
(Cheers,) 1 rejoice, however, to see that sym|^athy is at last awakened to the 
tights an l feel ngs an * privileges of so many human beings. 1 rejoice, because 
it tb calculated to lead to the better government of India, and because the 
friends of good government arc likely to join the triads of Kngland and of 
India in a common union, of which the rosivlt must be productive q^f a happy 
influence on the general prosperity of the empire, (Cheers.) t 

Lor» JoiiN liussELL.— Before I put the question ,|^on this resolution, I 
think it right ^ inform the meeting tha* I this momiw received a note from 
Mr, Abercrombie, stating that be would attend here, if he could get from sonic 
business, in Which he was then engaged. As he has not made his appearance 
amon •• us, I conclude that he has been detained by it longer than he expcfcted. 

John Smith expressed aiso the same intention as Mr, Abercrombie ; and 
many other gentlemen, I know,” would have been liere, had they not been 
prevented by other business, which previously occupied them, and by the 
shortness of the notice of the meeting preventing their making arangeinents in 
time to attend it. ' ^ 

Lord Joen then put the resolution to the vote, Whicji was carried 

unanimously. ** ‘ 

jAr. BucKit^oHAW. — I should reproach myself, my Lord, for a want of 
respect to this nutpefous meeting, were I to continue any longer a silent spec- 
tator of its proceedings, without declaring the reasons which have induced 
me to yield to the solieitations of ray friends, and to appear before them 
on the pre^Oni occasion. Vpu have heard detailed toh you, gentlemen, by 
those wfio hgw taken the paiiis to make themselves masters of the facts, a 
history of the series of persecutions AYhich^ undergone, I shall not re- 
,turn to it, because I tbink those thCts'spoak sumcicntly for tbcniscUes. There 
is, however, one hiatus In that hi^foj^ ^vhlcH I, and I alone, can supply, as to 
the motives wHlclv TUe iW'mbse proceedings, which by some have 
been deemed to be erroneous, arid by ers, such as do honour to my cha- 
racter, When 1 first landed in Bengal, it was believed that discussion existed 
theie on the same footing as it did in Englkpa. If I had not entertained such 
a belief, I shouMhave considered it ,a ^gradation to quit the profession to 
which I then belohged-rrthat of the sea, — ^to ally my‘?elf to a press which was 
in a St rte of thraldom and slavery. In the course of my slay there, however, 
circumstances^ocCUiTwl, which led me to perceive that there was no fixed 
tffandard on v^ich I feould rely for ray guidance ; thal discussion in India 
regulated S^ometimes by the aw, sometimes by the caprice of Govern- 
MBtiebt, sometimes by a i|(tixture of both ; thoA prosecution, negociation, 

' threats, and compulsion, wore resorted to by turns, to give to the press 
si^ch a tone as the Ic^l GoTfirnment wisbq|||it to adop\ It might with truth 
indeed be said, thatliie most emuriciaus stafraard, whicli the mind of mao could 
invent, was not mqre than that by which I was required to act as 

the conductor of a publm jWpi^al. (Hear, hear,) I repeatedly said to the 
Govermnciit, “ XiCRve hue fo'such*a changeable system ; give me a rule, 
which shall he bihdii^ Well as upon myself; and by that rule 

lam willing to stafid.*’ (lfeafft Mi^)\f. mention this circumstance, gentlemen, 
not because I ihiuk there peculiar merit in obeying the w'shes of a 

Government, but because I hqld thAt every man, so long as he receives pro- 
tection from a Government, ik to follow its laws, whenever he knows 

what those laws are. 1 consider it to be the most powerful apology for every 
thing that done, that in no one instance can any contumacy or preme- 

ditated insult to Oovernnumt be Ivid to my charge. Vyh n I say tiiis, 1 think 
it right to add, that I have the testimony of an individum to the correctness of 
m> assertion, which all the world must deem decisive — I riteaa that of the 
Marquis of Hastings ; (cheery ;) testimony, is so much the more honodr* 
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ablfi to that iUustrious nobleman, as he g^ave it, after the prwi^ty of his own 
fcbnduct had been submitted to discus^oii, in a letter to Mr. Ddiirias Kapnaird, 
vhioh he has given that gentleman full liberty to mahe public. ( CheerL) With 
regard to all the varied proceedings between the Indian Government and rtiy- 
self, I do not think’ it necessary to recspitulate tlioiri now; I shaU merely state 
that, in the interval which elapsed between the time of my receiving notice to 
quit India and my actual embarkation, being persuaded that the property 
which I had in Bengal was perfectly safe, though I was not present to super- 
intend and protect it^^ left it*there, paying thereby a great, but, as it turned 
out, an undeserved oompUment«to the Goveriunent whicli banished me, and 
saying jIubUcly to them and to the world, ‘‘ Although you tmnspbrt me* 
without trial, on tM authority of an Act of Parliament, your power to do 
which is no doubt though in this instance, as 1 conci‘ivc, aimsed, yet I 
leave my property uhder the proteption of tlie laws ; for ihe reliance 1 have 
upon your justice is Still sufficient to convince me that you will never take 
measures to injure and destroy it/* {Cheers,) Very frequent mention has been 
made of the spirit* which actuated my behaviour, during the whole of these 
proceedings ; a few words will suffice to show the nature of this. A code of 
instructions, for ihe regulafumof my paper, was left behind tne, when I quitted 
India, and this has been produced. in evidAich before the Committee of ih^> 
House of (‘oannons ; a reference to this will show, that at the very moment, 
when the foot'qf Governmeat was upon my neck, — at the very monicnt, when 
it hid det(‘fHuried to cnishme to the earth, and hadcven1?oinmcnccd the carry- 
ing of that determimition into elfect, — -at lhat very moment, when it was natural 
tint I should feel indi^j nation, andyrhen it would h^ve been almost reproach to 
one’s manhood not to feel indigriatiori„(cAcets)— my direpjtions were, that all 
possible caution should be exercised towards the Govcittment, and that no 
studied offence should he given to either public bodies or indmdhals in the 
country, no matter wliethcr they were my enemies of hot. * (Uh^ers.) Never- 
theless, it has come to my knowl(^.dge, since Ihc perusal of the documents pro- 
duced from the India Houst bevorethe Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the Government were, at that very moment, pursuing a series of measures 
towards me of the most treacherous .^spribUon, vyhicli were followed up im- 
mediately after my deparlure, hnd which enqed by bringing on me llmtcala- 
m‘ty witii which all of you are now acq^aint^d. As far as I am imllvidudly 
concerned, I w ill say, that if thai tfAmity had falleh^iqipp me, from the failure of 
any mercantile speculation, from ih)^ wreck of my ship, from the bankruptcy 
of correspondents, or froHi any otner/of those accidohts to which men of 
business are liable, I should have been the 1 st person iu the world to have 
permitted any appeal for relief to have been made^on my bfehalf to the British 
public. But what T have suffered has'fallcn upbif me Entirely because of any 
steal and exertions in the cause of others rather than mystd^ ? a»d therefore I 
consent that they shall he asked to step forward tb my, relief. W hen I left 
India, indeed, and stated thilt it Wiw my Intontioh’tq^Wy my case before tlio Par- 
liament, the Privy Council, and other leglHmato* tr&pals of my couiilry, I 
was met with the taunt that the peobli pjf not trouble ^heir 

heads at all about my grievances, aS th^ t^ok place jtt* India. I replied that, 
wherever the sufferer w as an indiVidualT w^hb’ ha^ iiqade the, kw the guide of 
his acthl^ns, and h^ only endeavoured to i^^otfedf the rights or I?%lj.shmen in 
her distant dependencies, an anpokh 'oft ms beha^^^ pCOplt*n)f Engittud 

•^ould never be made in vain. My pr;^^ion lyasrlaughdd at tuen, and many 
individuals even now^ make it their ntat tl^e, peo|>IC of l?ngland aie too 

npartietic to listen to any sdeh appeal. cbnstaiil assertion is, that the 

people of England do not, and wllj pot, interest 1ihera.se|ves in the I’alc of their 
countrymen in the’ colonies. I trust/1ibvVever,t1iat the proceedings of thisday will 
shn# t’hem they are mistaken ; for it s not my fate alone lliat you are now oalled 
upoii to consider. An expression of indignation at the wrongs I have auilhied 
will be a pledge of sympathy and support to every one or your opjires'^^cd 
countrymen |ind felloW-subjecis in the fcast. (Cheers.) There you. have a 
large conquest, teeming with wealt^imd life, and population, which only wants 
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ft good government to produce an empire, not only imparalleled in extent, but 
also unparalleled in every thing whidh can adorn and dignify human nature. 
(Cheers,) The Natives of that empire have now no advocate permitted to plead 
for their rights and privileges on the spot, where it can be done with the greatest 
effect. But, thpugh that advocacy has been removed to so distant a scene, I 
shall always recollect with pleasure that the best means of improving thei** 
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ert ons on their behalf, I bore away with me rrom India, when I qu tj ed it, the 
regrets and the blessings . of all the more intelligent of the Native po- 
pulation, — an assertion which, if nea^ssary, 1 can verifu^yond all possibility 
of its being impugncci. On my return to England, I*' ro%ht have resumed my 
original profession of the sea ; for which, thank God, thougli my health has 
be^n so shattered by the sufferings of mind and body that I have undergone, 
1 am not yet unfit ; but having once set my hand to the plough in this great 
work of the regeneration of India^)^! should have been ^shamn4 of myself, had I 
turned back from it as soon as I found that there were difficulties in my path. 
8ttll, however, 1 am bound in honour to tell you, that had it not been for the 
kindness of some of the benevolent individuals who have this day addres ed 
yo^^ iny efforts to promote the happiness of the Natives of Indtft'must, ere now, 
have been brought tg a close, (hear, hear,) They have ^ nv*rit, and let 
them enjoy the praise of having sustained in hhtgland the only public ation de- 
yoted to he advocacy of the rlgbtii of the Natives of India ; ttiough 1 have no 
doubt that when this is kno^ iU that country, hundreds there w 11 hasten 
with equal zeal to join them in this benevolent duly. (Cheers,) Here, 
however, we have arrived at a crisis. W whole fortune has been destroyed 
by those to whom I iieverdid wrong, anci 1 have made every possible appeal for 
redress in a k#ah «• temperate, and a eonstitutlonal manner. It is not, there- 
fore, uniil every effort ha^ fftJiled, and the dk^solution bf Parliament has proved 
that my last hope was af d^US,iye .as all tbpforrfier ones, that I have consented 
to allow thb appdkl to made qn my^lwlf to the people of England. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank yop fqr tne patient attention with wliie.h you have heard me. 
Ne ther my b^ltb dor my spirits ^i;e at this moment such as to make the task 
easy or agreeamb to me: aiit^ thoigK it^aa ^^ 

ness of the heart tho mou b spbaketh^y ynt to this occasion, I feel that very 
fulness to operata more powerfully m feyip^lmg rhy iftxpres ions, and must let 
the strength of my feelings plead for the I'eehleness of their utterance. (Cheers.) 

Sir John Doylb. I believe your^l^rdship has hitherto gone along with 
us in every ih gg that has been done In tni& case. Whether I shall carry your 
Lordship along with me liiiJbe motion 1 am now going to make, 1 will 
tfot pretend to decide. Bdt, gentlemen, yod have all seen how h's Lordship 
has presided over th^ pKOceedings of tldr^gt^eting ; you have all seen the fair- 
ness, and temper, and freiMoin i^idiscus^n which his Lordship has promoted 
this <lay, I therefore Itok thttt jf I iptopOse a vote of thanks to his Lordship, 
I sh U not be in a minority no^; ^hiloVer I may have been during the greatest 
part of my public life* ^ con^#nyyuMf wholly to what you have witnessed 
this day; lor tlfou|^ I c4il<kcftli'yoUrfttllention willingly to the general merits 
of the no^le Lord, tsluill'ftbltaln hfom 40Jng so on the present occasion. I 
move that the thanks of t]he meeting be g^ven to Lord J. Russell for his im- 
partial and amiable hondUct'in lhe ftowri cheers,) 

The motion was put, secohd^t and carried by acclamation unanimously 

Loan JoHjsr Rvssell. '' I thank the meeting for thdr kindness, and assure 
them that my exertions in this cause have been given with as gieat sincerity as 
zeal. ^ 

Th© meeting dispersed about six o’clock. 



Appeal ta ffie People of India. 

The following is % copy of the Appeal recently forwerM to 
support from that quarts ; bet the urgent pressure of the mbarittsienehU 
adverted to, and the great length of time that must neoessar^y elapse before^ 
any returns can be hi^ from that distant country, renders the aid of the British 
community of the greatest importance ; and in the iwipe of obtaining their cor- 
dial and general co-operation t<# promote the speedif accomplishment of so 
de irable an end, the statements it contains aie accordingly subipitted, aS 
equally entitled to thelr^qonsiier^tioli : 

|“ To, the European aitd NeUive Community of India. , 

“ The case of Mr. tt^kingham is too well kno-ui^n to every one in India to 
render any details neceii|;;l'y. His difflculti^ an 1 his distresses are undoubted 
and imminent. Do thiiy “meJt attention and relief? and if so, by what means 
can such be most readily lirid effectually given f « 

“ The histoiy of bis life seems to establish for him a powerful c^aim to re- 
spect and syinp ithy; frotti^all who esteem ptu'severing i.degiity. But his ex- 
eitions. wheii pladcsi i*y circumstances in a public character,-— his lor’cs. his 
suifeiitigs. and his zeal in \ihat he considered a public^ duty, give him a more 
especial claim on all hi^ fcllow-subiecis in India,— whether Native. A glo- 
Indian, or Euroj^an,— in whose ca se, as he oonoeived it to be, be ha<i made 
shipwieck of ^lislbrtuiie ; and to whom he now turns an ej^ of hope for sym*- 
pathy and rel ef, ip the hour of bis distress. 

'ft 

“ B'lt theie are oiicumstances in Buckingham V reodnt conduct, which 
none can well know or duly app.eciate, except such . as fiaie been lesidp^p in 
England of late years. The testimony ^of sucb persons piay be pf to him 
at this crisi-j, and Is the cliief ef this uddi ess j— teitimony reibrripg 

to mat^eis of fact, and leaving out of cn^deraiiou opinions on poMical ques** 
tions involved in his protracted stru|pglf#. 

“ The fidelity with which Mr. Bu^t^gbam has adhered to what, bp boirestly 
believed the good ciuse of ladkri allfeovenient, ever jii *co His return to 
England, — the perseverance manifested ’Uy him under discpuragemeats th^it 
would have driven many men to th|| expfeni^iture of the remains of his 

Indian savings, in trying everyyh^^ chwel of itJdiessf fo^t public evils and 
p.ivate wrongs, — and ihe pujity piivme character, ^i$ » iflUcuUies 
and embarrassments, aie well knowh^and lightly estimi^edii>y all upprejudiced 
men. ^ ' 

The Unr^ersigncd, having had opportunities of Witnessing t.^ exercise of 
those viitues in the conduct of Mr. cka<)ghaiii, most readily beai* testiniony 
to tiiem, as well as to his present distresses; and on tlmse grounds, they make 
this appeal to the cominu.aty ladigg^f wl^tever ^k';'' class, or condi- 
tion, — implorii.g them to contributi^it the' mqde and measure best stiiNni to 
their posi ion, and most agiec ible to Jfeaihitga, to tlm relief of a m iU og 
whom misfortune has fallen with so heayy^a^bfm.'' and whose intentions are 
believed to have been eatindy pure and^Pt^p^i'; The, ^ers would faiu 

hnpe^ by this trieuis, to re.scue him from Imj^ddisg ^^true'ion, add rest<>re 
him to that pi .ce in spclety to which big babBs amt kC(|UirpWents entire him. 

“ The eontributions of all who desim^p^ Jif^ote benevolent obiect, 
may be effected through any House. of bhsmeas iu CalWitta. Madras, or Bom- 
b y, by, gentlemen directing their agents fb trkuiife^' iny Specific sum from 
their piiva e accounts to the subscil||iofi openfut for the relief of Mr. Buck- 
ingham.. Theie,^is no intention to fi& olknce, in any quarter, by the publicsa- 
tion of names,-t^tf« indeed, offence could be taken at the exhibition of good 
feelings. towards the unfortunate : — But, by lemoving every possible, ground 
of objection, the work . of benevoloice may be extended ; and whilP the relief 
will thus be more effectual, the satisfaction of contiibutiog to this end will bp 
proportionally greater from that coufM^tion.** 

OrktOal HmUt, VO. 10. * ^ J« 




SuhKtipUotuf/ift Mr, Bvekipgham. 


Tbe biiffiaal, of the feregoiag Appeal, heirs the sijgtntufes ef the following 
ioMmen aoti fentlemen : 


S ir Charles Foilslps, l^art. M. P. 

ohn Srtilth, m. P. 

James Parhett, Es j. 

J«hn Qeorg^e Lambton, fesq M. P. 
William Babington, Esq» M. D. 

O honias Wilde, Esq. 

The Hon. DQug}as I^ipnainl 
Edward Bcnjatnih Lewih, Esq. 
ThaqiM penman^ Esq. M. P. 

Tha P0i|. liaicester Stanhope 
$ir Ffaqqis purdett, Bart. M. P. 

Gen. Sir John Hoyle, Bart, G. C. B. 
Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 

Johft ^^n'rbhs. Esq. 

The Hoh, W. Bam say Maule, M. P. 
Jdhn Stewart, Es ], 

Lord John Bussell, M, P. * 
J^thes Sdanett, Esq. M. P. 

Ji Ashtdh Yates, Esq. 

Jf>se|)h Phme, Esij. M. P. 

The Bcv. Robert Aspland 
John Caip Ifobhousc, Esq. M. P. 
t fpl)n A^lyille, Es i. 

; -^e^iry Broug^m. Esq. M. P. 

Ilchard Gurrmy, Esq. 

' Yqi. Philip Horn >vood< Esq, M. P. 
Michael Biuce, Esq. 

John Williams, Esq. M. P. 

Jeiamy Btfntham, Esq. 
fAwmd EiPpe. Esq. P. 

Cantain Maxheld 

The lipRr ^heicspmWef P^ 


JL,o#d ^fligent. St, P. 

William Vhzaln^ Esq. _ _ ^ 
Colonel Torreiig, H. M. F. B. S. 
Rowland Hill, Esq. 

•fhe Hon. C. 11. Hutchinson, IH. P. 
WaKer Cotthi«)h, Esq. Gray’s Inn 
Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. M. P. 
JohnBorthwlckGilchnst,Esq> LL. D. 
James tnveimdty, Esq. 

Gen. »ir R , C. ^rgussob, K.C.B; M.P* 
The Rev. W. <1; Fox 
Matthew Wood, Esq. M. Pi 
^aqies Macdonald, Esq. 

Jaihhs Grattan, Esq. M. P. 

Mathew nspVenpoifl lliU, Esq. 

James Lenian, Esq. 

|lir ftobert M ilson, M. P, 

Nicholas Hankey Esq. 

Japies Paterson, M. p. 

John TowcURutt, Esq'. 

John Bowring, Esq* 

Jainos Morrison, Esq. 

Henry Meiedi h Parker, .ipsq, — ^who 
adds, after hiss'gpatuve, the follow- 
ing aenter ce : — PvAlming entirely 
Bom Mr Buckingham In politics, but 
convinced that, he ia a sutfeier for 
•feon^iencp-sake ; and, ' y an iider- 
f couise often year*^, in I.dUa and in 
England, that he is un upiijiht, ho- 
, ndutabla, and excellent man/’ 


List or Subscriptions alrcadv Receiveh. 


S*r Chas. Forbes Bart., M. P. .£’500 
Piito, for hii Native Ipdian 

Fd^ ’.ds .♦ 500 

Pjito. for Joint Palmer, Esq., 
t’qicu ta ....... ^Od 



4ohn (i^ioi-ge L^l^bton, E^q., 

m.e 

Thp Hnif. tieicestev S anhope 
John Stewart, df Uciin- 

Sir (^rancitf. Burdett, 

fT^nry BtiacUey, Bart, i * 

John Forbes; Esq 

thr Akira^er Johns' cm . . 
Koi^ert GrRhame, Esq., of 
Gtisgow* 4 V • • • • 100 

Wi Itiam Bathhono, Faq*, of 
Lli^arpooi i i m i » . d6 

J, \ <ihfon Va^es, Esq., of dit o 15 
A Retired Indian Officer , * f#(l 


150 

m 

100 

fiO 

go 


Reverend Robert PMlowes cf'SO 
An Indian Ti ’en i .... 100 
James Aionison. Esq. ... 50 
An Indian rha])laln .... 60 
*,Ja rfes Cropper, Esq., of Livei - 

^ pool 60 

Robert Benson, of d'tio 60 

Jphn Smi’h, Esq., M. P, . . 60 
dan’cs Barnett, sq. ... 60 

Joseph TTiime, B'sq., AI. P. , 50 

Cap'ain Mtixfiid 1 96 

John M* Iville, Esq. ... 60 

m. J. ?!.,(> ilchiist . . . . 50 

E. B. hJsq. . . . i 60 

J. C. Reiuin ton, » sq. * , 25 
Ah Indian at heme on leave . 6 

llhbert Rickaids, Esq. . . . 100 
J. T. Bn^t, Esq. ..... 5 

John Millw, Esq. . . ; . 60 

Sir 0. C. Fergttseoft < i . 6 

A Beniral otfieer - j ' * ; » JOd 
Alexander Young • < * • gO 

The Ekaminer * 0 
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Subacriptiona for §fr. Buckingham, 


Two Tndian Friends (through 
Lord John Russel) • . 0 

M. D. Hill Esq. . r . , . 6 0 

Wm. Greig, Citgr-rhadi i 0 

F.G I 

The Globe and Traveller . 0 

T, L. H 0 

T. W. Hill and Sons ** . 0 

Lori Juhik Russell . ^ . 0 

A Proprieifor of India Stock 0 

M.T. B > . S 2 

Lsnncfeldt Cooke , ^ . 6 0 

John Gordon 2d 

Thomas Lo# . . . : . f 0 

James Mai coltnson, Esq , 10 10 

John Henr;^ . . 11 

Win. Spelinan Aggers . * . . 10 

Mr**. Campbell ..... 10 

Wm. Bennett 6 0 

John Cheese 20 

J. T, Bennett 6 0 

James Wallace 2 P 

A Leeds Man 10 

J. A. St. John 6 0 

Od (not) iviih ' his head — a 
Sovereign fbr Buckingham 1 

E. C. MaciiagVcm Es j. K) 

A Newspaper ProprieJor . . 5 

B. P. Te inant, Rs p . . . 2^0 

An Enemy to Monopoly . . 6 0 

P. M. Wynch Es i j80 

R. Thomas 2 

A Kibmd of Prefe Dlscnssioff . 6 

John Williams Es j. . . . 6 

Johi Brown 1 

Davij .lames I 

An Enemy to Op; ression . . 1 


^Thomas Wilkinson Biq* • 0 

A Feiiow Bu^brer (Nm Op- ^ 

pression 10 0 

A Secret Friend 2 0 

Charles Ferguson . . . « 1 .0 

Win. Low . 2,0 

A Votei* against Bankes . , 6 0 

H. T. P d 0 

A Pi opiietor of India Stock . 10 0 

R. Dixon 2 0 

W. S. L. Trelawney, Esq. . 10 0 

W. Jackson 10 

An Enemy to Puntshmbiit 

■Without Tiial 10 0 

J. Campbell 10 

Sir Giegory A. Lewin ... 11 

A Printer 2 B 

E. B., ...... . 10 

John Green ...... Ip 

George Colvin 20 

An Englishman ..... 10 

Edward Bi'odie, Esq. VeraaiUps tO 0 
Wilijairi Henry . . . , ♦ i Q 

A Lady ........ 6 0 

J. M. Taylor, Esq. . . . . 10 0 
If. M. K ...... . ip 

J. Mackintosh . , . . , . 6 

An Officer’s Widow • . i * 1 

J. Alexander ...... 5 

A Friend ....... 2 0 

S. Wakefield 8 0 

Capt. Kasfwidk . . , . ; ^ 6 0 

Col, Hutchinson II 

Ge^l ral Sir John Doyle, Bart. 10 0 

P. B 3 3 

Lord Kinnaird 20 0 


It will be seen tbit the contributloti^ already received far Mr Buck^gham’s 
re’ie^ have been sufciently U eral to maik the high sense en'.qf ai ed ot\h s 
character and wrongs Uy the benevolent contri utors. as it is desiied. 

that the sub^erptiou shou'd be in eveiy sen.^ of the word a Bwh/zc one, and 
em. race all rinks and cl isses of whether in India hr In England, the 

sm illest sums wdl be cheerfully receive 1, with a vievV th ri'ark the extens've 
add general sympathy which it H con .iddfod Uitji?cas« H ealculaied to 
excite in every tru y lOnglisli bosom. 

Mubsciiplions will be received by all the g^ncy houses in India ; by the 
pri ici al bankers in England : by most of the larg^ c^okjsellers ; at the leacHeg 
literal y and other clU -s; and by the editors of aH^be pu die jourhJps in tlie 
kingdom ; of each of whom it is re.^ues e<L thvt all sums received on this ac- 
count may be remitted to Messrs. Bmith, j^aynuu and ^nusion-Iif uge 

PI ce ; Mesrs. Ransom aud Co., Pall-mall East; or to the Committee for 
relief of Mr Buck ngham, at the TMched House Tavern, St. James’s. 

(signed) IiEICESTER STANHOPE, Secretary 

Committee Room, London, June lp26. 

An this Subscription will be kept open a suflfieient time to MisM p^^- 
eluding the leturns frem the country^, and bven fiqin India, a faii^faL 
will ue from thtte to tim pf iqldi^oiisd which m 
mitte 1 by Subscribers, who, ^roih distaince or any other causes, hate not jrbt 
bai time or opportuiiity to contribute their aid towards its object, 

M 2 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

Bast India Mouse ^ June 21* 

This day a Quarterly General Court of Profirietors was held, 

Burmese War. . 

The Chairman (Sir George Robins^nl toojc his seat^at 12 o’clock, and the 
Minutes of the proceedings of the last Court having been read, ^ 

Col Stanhope rose to speak, but — 

The Chairman said, that if the hon. Proprietor toSe for the purpose of 
bringing forward the motion, of which he hud given itoilce, he begged leave 
to inform him that the present wns not the proper time for doing so. The 
hon. Proprietor would have an opportunity of bringing forward his motion 
aftor the business which the Court had been specially summoned to attend to 
was disposed of. • j 

Col. Stanhope said, be merc^ wished to ask a question, namely, whether 
any official accounts of the renewal of the war with the Burmese had been re« 
ceived from India, and whether the statements recently to that effect 
were true,? * 

The Chairman.—- With respect to that part of the hon. Proprietor’s ques- 
tion, the object of which is to ascertain whether any official accounts of the 
renewal of hostilities with the Burmese have been received by the Court of 
Directors, I can answer in the negative. No such accounts have been re* 
ccdved. At the same time, I entertain not the least doubt of the’ fact, because 
the statement is contained in a letter from Sir James Brisbane to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. 

The Chairman then stated, that certain‘t)appr8, which had been presented 
to Parliament since the last General Coifrt, were now laid before the Court, 
agreO^iy to the by*laws. 

General Thornton asked, whether it was not usual to print the papers, for 
the informatibn of the Proprietors I ♦ 

The Chairman replied in the negative. 

Ciqitain Maxpiel® asked whether froprietors were at liberty to take copies 
of The papers ? 

The Chairman replied, that any Proprietor might lake copies if he pleased. 
The papers were pullic papers, to all intents and purposes. 

' Dr. Gilchrist hoped that the papers would be accessible in the Pro- 
prietors’ room, if call .^d for. 

Ttib Chairman.— ^’ertainly. ^ 

«The Clerk then read the titles of the papers, and they were laid upon iho 
table. 

The Divihend. 

*rhe CHairm'an informed the Court, that the Court of Directors, pn the 20th 
of June, «eame to a resolution, recommend'iig that the dividmid on the Com- 
pany’s stock, from the ffth of January to the 5th of July, should be 5 J per 
cent. He moved that the Court 4o confirm that resolution. — Carried unani* 
mously. ' ' 

Bv-Daws Committee. 

A Gentleman said, that in the absence of tlie Chairman of the Committee 
of By-laws, who was confined by indisposition, he was deputed to present the 
report of the Committee. — The report was laid upon the table. 

The Chairman said, that, in pursuance of the 6th section of the 3d chapter 
of the by-laws, it was the duty of the Court to appoint a new committee of 
to inspept the by-law|^» He then proposed the followingS^gmitlemeii iu$ 
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nlembdrs of the Committee: Hamphrey.Home, Esq. \ the Hmi* D* $ 

George Cummiog, Esq. ; Patrick Heatley, Esq. ; Henry 3m#]bu Esq. ; George 
Grote, Esq. ; David Lyon, Esq. 

General THOiiNTox.^-Before you proceed further. Sir, I wish U could be 
ascertained how many times gentiemeti, who sat on this Committee last 
year, attended, if it should appear that any of them were In the hahit of not 
attending, it would be better to «ppbint others in their place, in some places, 
1 know, it is the custoth to set tiown th^ number of times that a member at- 
tends the ^'onimittee to which he^belongs. 

A PpopniETOR. — I do not recollecj how m\ny members may have been pre 
sent on p rticulir oc(;;asions, but can undertake to say, that, in general, the 
attendance was veryifi%itlar. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — take it for grantt^d, that the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber is correct; and therefore, if ( should, on a future occasion, move that an 
entry should be made of the number of times the members may attend, those 
who are punctual in thek attend wee cannot be offended. 1 think it essential 
that some regulation should be.|idopted for securing the attendance of members, 
f will move, tf I may be allowed to do so (f»r I am not well acquainted with 
the forms here)., that a register shall be kept of tlie attendance of the members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. DixoA. — t rise to order — I conceive that no motion of this nature can 
be made at the present moment. The hon. Member must give notice for a 
future day. I object altogetiier to the motion. I think it improper that the 
gentlemen should be treated like schoolboys, having the hour al which they 
come in the morning marked ; it would be a dangerous precedent.' 

Dr. Gilchhist. — 1 always understood that a General Court was assembled for 
general purposes, and tliat any Proprietor was at liberty to propose Dirliat Ho 
might think beneficial for the Company. I proceeded on tliat understanding ; 
but if it be not proper to makisthe motion which I described now, I will give 
notice for another day. I am far from thinking my proposal oh^ectionabie. 
Men of business, instead of feeling any shame at having their prooiWagi 
watched, ought rather to glory in being found always at theii: posts. AUu 
sion has been made to schoolboys: the discipii^^'ff schoolboys was of ad^ 
vantage in youth, and might prove beneheial in old age. I do not, however, 
wish the hours of attendance to be remarked, but only the days. 

The Chairman. — I have, perhaps, been guilty of a little Irregularity In 
suffering this conversation to go on ; because, the proper mode of proceeding 
was to appoint the Committee, instead of allowing myself to be thus inter- 
rupted. At the same time, I am aware, that after the Committee shall be 
appointed, it is competent for any member of the Court to gige notice of any 
motion he may think proper on the subject. I may, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the fact befort^^aiy eyes affords the best possible answer 
to the observations which have been ma^e respecting tbe attendance of the 
members of this Committee. It consists of fifteen members, and at the prestiat 
moment there are twelve in Court. (Hear,) I now beg leave to move 
that the following gentlemen, in addition to those I have before named, be 
appointed members of the Committee Robert Williakis, Esq.; Benjamin 
Barnmrdf Esq. ; ^ir Henry Strachey, Bart. ; John Darby, Esq. ; John Henry 
Trittpu, Esq. ; John Carstairs, Esq. ; Riehard Twining, Esq. ; and Sir 
James Shaw, Bart. » 

All the above gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

The Shipping System. 

The Chairman. — T have to acquaint the Court, that on the 10th and 2ttb 
ultimo, the Court of Directors resolved to engage several ships by pri- atn 
contract, which resolution I now lay before this Court agreeably to the‘ by* 
laws. , 

Dr. Gilchrist. — I beg leave to observe, that the handsome explanation 
which the Chairman gave respecting the C^ddAUtee of By-laws has Cottiplotel^ 
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aatlsfied tny tttindi'tnd I do not now sjlsh to gl»e’ wy notice o«t tlie tmb‘-8ct« 
When gen lenten yuerfoim eervicee grotuitoai'y, we ought not to be too nice 
with lespect to them. 

Captain Maxfielo.— A t an early period, I shali feel it ray duty to suhinit 
a motion, tonchiog that part of the 58 George 411. which relates to the hiiiag 
of tonnage. That act seeitos, as it were, to have diiven us into a comer ; it 
compels us to take up new ships if old*' ones should happen to be burnt, 
whether we need them or not, 1 beg leave to ask whether any ship has been 
taken up in consequence of tht' burning of Ihh Royal George? | 

The Chairman. — I thought the hon. Propiietor would have been aware 
that no tounaae could be taken up this year to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by the Royal Geoige. In consequence of the liici eased dimund for teas 
dm lag tlie last year, new tonnage has been taken up, in order to biing au addi- 
tional quantity to this countj y next year. 

Captain Maxpiem).-— T he evil which appears to me grow out of the Act of 
Parliament is this, tliat the ownOiSof a ship which be burnt aie at liberty 
to lay down another keel, which must be hired at the same rate of tonna e as 
the former \essol, 'et tint rate be ever so hisrh. Suppose it should be found 
inconvenient to engDg>* any more sliips of 1300 tons, yet if a« vessel of that 
desciiptioo should be buiTit, the owneis ne allowed to laydown a kerl of 
simitar dimensions, 4aml the Conipuny are obliged to hiio'it. The e is also 
miot^er part of the Act which 1 will take the liberty of remaiking upon ; it is 
that reapectiiig the Majine service — 

The Chairman. — 1 beg to call the hon. Proprietor to order. When a 
Propiietor gives notice of a motion on any subject, it is q ite irregular to 
enter into a discussion on the merits of the case ; the proper time for that is 
when the motion comes befpic the (’ourt. We are not now competent to 
come to a decision, and discussion, thereto^, at the piesent moment,' is abso- 
lutely thiown away. t 

Cgptain — T was not goingto dlbte on the subject, but merely 

to ohsi^rve that the Supreme Govcjrumeut was about to act illegall' , from not 
adheA*tg stiictly tp the Act of the 68th George 111. I will bilng the subject 
before Ute Court op a ftittire occasion. * 

C^fTAiif AIiciiaei.. — The Tanjohe Commission, 

The Ch 41 iii*an stated, that the Court was made special, for the purpose of 
Igytng before t,he Propiietors, for their appiobation, a Resolution pf the 
(^urt of Directors of the 3d inst., providing, tint Captain Michael, of the 
i^idras Establishment, upon his leslgning the military servipe, in order that 
mtty contiuue^tp net as Mahratt i Translator to tho anjore Commissioners 
in Euglimd, in which capacity be receives a salary of 10 a. per annum, 

shall pe '^ranted, upon the and cog^tious therein stared, a continuance 
of that salary fpr life* further providing, that whenever the peiiod shall 
gr«ive, at which, if Captain Michael had continued in the Military Sei;vlce, 
ke would have succeeded to the command of a Regiment, and a share of Off- 
veckoniags, thp said salary of ^682 ; 10|S. per annum, be increased, from that 
date, to 2 1,060 per annum for life. 

*1 ke C»RRK read the resolution of the Court of Directors. 

The Chairman moved, that the Court do approve of the resolution of th^ 
Court of Directors, • 

Captain Maxeielii. — T beg to ask w’hether the business of the Carnatic 
Commission is completed ; and if not, what remains unsettled, and how much 
has been accomplished within the last twelve months? U is, 1 understand, 
some time vlnce the Commissioners in India completed their part of the busi- 
ness. I have been informed, that the time of the commissioned here ^s 
been much occupied with questions relative to the salaries of the servants of 
late Nabob. It never was the intention of the Act under which they are 
i^ppintcd that such should W It waseto settle the dalms brott|kt 

against the Nabob both by Europeans and Natives, that the Commissioners 
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Were tppolnl6d, and not to adjust arrears of salaries* TIm ^€^0ln!ission Ims 
been piag oo for many years at a large expense, and It i)S #6t unfair to asi; 
therefore ia what state the basi-iess is, and whether ?t tS likely |o be soon 
Wound up. If there be any record in this house fey which the pr sent state of 
the business could be ascertaini^d, it is desira )e that we should know It. If 
the atfair had got iirto Chancery, it might have been settled by this time. 

The Cha RitfAN.-^Tiie Court is m possession of information relative to the 
proceed ngs of the Coafluission! A report on th.' subject lus been laid before 
the CourL and ia access! de to tPh© honoura le Proprietor w hen he pleases to 
reso«t to it. I know that he will learn that the Libou.s of the ('oniiiiissi<>T\ors 
sjinj not yet conciud'‘d. ft may be necessary to state, that independently of 
the claims of Urge aihount which were to be expected, claims f»f a minor de- 
scri tion have been brought under the consideration of the Commission's, 

I am not aware tha in the Act under which the Ccnnraissjoners were apjjoin»ea 
a'»y distinction was made as to the d-^scriptum of debts to which thf*y were to 
direct their attention. ! believe ihat the whole of the Carnatic debts were 
referred to thmn, whe.hN’ these deb s were IStKge or small ia amount. In jus- 
tice to thec<)inmis->ioneii s, t mv-if state, that th^y have been extremely anxious 
to ring thccoinmissicm to a close. (Hear.) Tn order to effect thatol/ject they 
have sugge=Jted the propriety of admi ting, without further in |iiiry, a certain 
desciijiron of deet w'hich is too small in amount to be worth investigation, 
inasmuch the expense of doing so, would, in all probability, exceed the 
amount of deb^ 'fhis is the present state of the busines, and I am certain 
a id am sure the C'ourt must feel that the Commissioners most anxiously die- 
sire to bri <g it to a close as soon as possible: but whilst the Act remained 
in force every elaimai \t was entitled to have his claims investigated and re- 
ported on. respect to the. (Commissioners acting in I idia, it in also 

veiv much therr wish that, the Coinuiis ioo should be put an end fo. The Aot 
of Parliament reivlered it imp ra*ive that the Commissioners there should be 
selected from the Bengal esta,^i8hhie it and not from the Madras, and iherefofb 
the olbces were by no means objects of desire to persons of resptMsfabi'ity 
and talent, because, on being appointed, the> were separated from adl ^ir 
friends and connections. 

Mr. Dixon. — I beg to propose a IpteMion for the sake of informaHoa, for 
old as I am, T am never ashamed to learn. The (lesolu ion of the Court of 
Directors proposes, that a salary of ^1000 shall be given to Captain Micbael 
for life. Now it appears to me, that this recommendation improper, inas- 
much as the salary may last longer than the life of the Company. I Submit 
that it would be better to continue the salary during the pleasure of the 
Court ; and f nm quite sure that tw> person, who conducts hiAiself with pro- 
priety in any office under the Company, will ever feel any kack of liberality 
on their part. I am not disposed to call in ques ion the amount of the al- 
lowance, and would not, for the say a word to injure Captain Michael ; 

but I wish to know whether the custom of the Court renders it Imperative 
that the salary should be for life ? * 

The Chairman. — It certainly does not ; but there is nothing now in the 
principle of th's grant. Pensions, when granted by this Company, are granted 
for life. With respect to the present case, it is founded on an agreement or 
stipulaUon. Captain Micliael was the only person in this country*coiiipetent 
to translate the Maliratta langu.»ge. The period of his furlough was nearly 
expired ; and it became absolutely necesfiary that he should give up his situa- 
tion of interpreter, in order to re^Ain his hold of the service. It was not worth 
his while, fojr the Qons'deraiion of £GS2 a-year, (his salary as iutwpreter.Y to 
relinquish the advantages which the military service held out lo him. Tkn 
first proposition which he made was, that, whilst lie retained his situation of 
interpreter, he should continue to holcjlhis rank in the army, with the piiti- 
lege of returning to India when his services here should no longer be re- 
tired; Tfifthis proposition there was a decided objection oh the part o4 the 
CiMirt of Directors ; an objection wbiob I hope will always be eUtoiiMiied in 
etery instance where such pretensions am put forth. 1 trust that no officer 
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wUl ever be (Kmitted to remain tn this country, und retain the advantagei of 
tHe service abriMid, to the prejudice,* be it recollected, of the officers (here* 
(y/cor, hear.) It was on that ground that Captain Michaers proposition was 
rejected. However, us the Company had need of the services of this gentle- 
man in this couirry, it was necesstry that the pecuniary part of the question 
should be considered. VI' hen it was ovident that Captain Michael must give 
op all ch ance of rising ih 1i profess on, i^ was only a fa r propos tion on his 
pijrt, that this loss should bfc^iude up to h m. It was.,„thereft>re, agieed, that 
when the period should ariive at which Capl;ain Michael, if he ad remaiijcd 
in the service, would have been placed in command of a regimeni, I is allow- 
ance should be increased to the extent proposed, in order that he raiglit not 
be a sutifcrer by remaining in this country. As it was resolved to give th'S 
gentleman an income for Uf.% it was stipulated 'that the Company should have 
his services in any other Oriental department that might be required. I am 
happy to say that the Company has an opportunily of benefiting materiar.y by 
Ins serv ces at the college, dining the time that he is not occupied wiih the 
Tat jore commiss on. On the whole, the arr.ing. mejit which has been made 
with Captain Michael, is one which I can safely and conscientiously recom- 
mend. (7/ear, hear.) • 

Mr. Dixon. — I did not mean to call in question the propriety of the aliow- 
vincc. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — This is a subject with which I have some litlle acquaint- 
ance, and I therefore may be allowed to make a few observations upon it. 1 
am not one to find fault with the Directors for tniploying men of talent and 
1 itegfity in th(‘ir service ; and so far am 1 fiom thi .kiiig the sum proposed to 
be given to Captain Michael loo much, tliat 1 am ol opinion it is hardly 
enough, consideiing the duties which he has to execute. If the Court of Di- 
rectois have siipulated, thx , vheu C pt lin Michael is not enga ged with the 
Tanjore C’ommission, he .shall go to tli^* college, they have certainly got their 
pennyworth for their money ; and, us meiclfints^. they have done light. This 
gentleman, taking warnisjg, peihaps, by the manner in which some lite. ary 
characters have been treated, has stood out, and made a prudent bat g. in; 
which, if I had done, I should have been in a very different situation from that 
in which I am placed. I am glad to fi^id that literary men are bocomiug 
worldly wise, that they look to what is to come by and by, and will not give 
their services till they receive what th y are worJi, If 1 had pursued that 
course, my s'tuatioii would have been very diffetent ; but as for the p* lf, I 
despise it.‘ I look upon that, as conipurcd with my name, « s trash, and un- 
worthy of my attention, f hope the present case will be an example forfu uie 
imitation, and that military men, on their return to this country, will be em- 
ployed by the Company in he way for which their al- nis may fit them. It 
ap,«ears to me singular, that in the report respecting the Tanjore (’omnfssion, 
not a syllable is said about the Mahratta W|guage. I do not deny the ulilily 
of the laiigua^re. All the languages spoken in India are, I ihiak, more useful 
than the dead. I should, howe er, be glad to know w^hy he j ei sons con* 
nec^^ wi h ihe commission in lodia do no* send he :ransl.dions o .hiscoun ry 
rea y cir and diied. I do not find fault wi'h he appoin'ment : Codfoibid 
that C should. 4 am glad to see the Court of Directors behaving with liberality, 
though another person >han myself be the object of it. 

The moTon appro’, tng of the resolution of the Court of Directors was then 
unanimously agreed to. , 

Medical School for Native Doctors 

The Chairman informed the Court that it was further made special, in pur- 
suance of the following requisi ion : 

“ To J osEPH Dart, Esq,, Secretary to the ITon. the Court of Directors of • 
the East India Company. 

“ Sir,— We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India Stock, '’duly quali- 
fied, solicit you to lay before t|he Hon, the Court^pf Directors of the United 
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East India Company the followinfr motion, that it may be aahmitfod 
Court of Proprietors, at a General Court, which we request awy be called ft# 
the purpose. 

“ That it is strongly recommended by the Court of Proprietors, to their 
Executive Body at home, to entourage and support every ra'ional attempt on 
the parf of tl)e (jovernment.s abroad to communicate useful knowledge among 
the whole of their B.ilish Indian Mfbjects, nio;e especiAlly those branches of 
beneficial infoimation t.iuolTi at the Medical School, some yeais ogo esta- 
blished i»)|Cdlcutta, by iVIaiqvis*liastings, and warmly countenanced liy the 
present Governor-tieneral, Lord Amherst, for instructii.g the Naii\e Doctors, 
attached to the Bengal aimy, in the modern art of suigery, and the exis ing 
practice of physic, inchtding those indispensable sciences also, on which the 
successful applicadoh of medical art ultimately depend. 

“ We have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your very obedient Servants, 

“ Letcfster Stanhope, James Paterson, M.D. 

John Borthvvick Gii,rHRisT, W'illiam TitoRNTON, 

John Wilks, ^ Joseph Hume, 

J. Addinell, * R. Rickards.** 

("hArles Forbes, 

“ London, June, 1826.” ^ ^ 

Dr. G LCHBisT.* — I think that my hon. friend Colonel Stanhope’s motion, 
should take precedence of mine, as it was fust brought under the notice of the 
Couit. I am ready to give way to him, if I am, by the rules of the Court, per- 
mitted to do so. 

The C’haiuman. — B y the ordinary practice of the Court, the motion of the 
learned Proprietor would take precedence, because the (■ourt was made special 
with rc'pect to it ; but this practice is by no means imperative; and if the 
learned Proprietor is disposed u> give way to his hon. fiiend, I have no 
objection to the arrangement. 

Dr. Gilchrist.— I am always glad to yield to a gallant solcjier 
Bomba^ Police. 

Col, Stanhope. — Though I think that, in reason, 1 have a right to bring 
forward my modon first, ( never heless leel much obliged to the learned Pro- 
prietor for volun aiily giving way to me, because 1 am not very well, and 
niiirh', if I h'd wai ed longer, I een incapable of addressi g the C’ourt. 
I lise for the purpose of desciiliug to the Court the shameful system 
of police \vhich pievails atBi m.ay, and of caliihg on you^ as good men, 
to virdicatc the laws of your couUtiy, and to protect the King’s subjects, 
in a disJant part of the globe, from oppiession. In anci^t times, it was 
consideied cue of the proudest jluties of a Roman ci’izen to defend 
the lights of distant colonies ; and T conceive, that, in these enlightened times, 
it cannot be less our duty to pursue the same straight forward and honour a;le 
path. I will dcmonstiate to you that the police magistrates of Bombay have 
been pursui >g a system of discietion, instead of law ; that they have been 
adiwg illegally, by bani-hiag, by floggi g. by preventing men from obtai iug 
the wiit of habeas corpus, and by callii g on piisoucrs for laige securilies ; 
and I will then ask you to put an end to this system of club-law, I will, at 
the outset, endeavour to give a slight sketch of the history of the police of 
Bombay. In the couise of my address, I shall find it necessary to quote fn^m 
a veiy important ch >rge to the Grand Jury of Bombay, by the Chief J ustice, Sir 
Edw rd West. 1 have been fortunate enough to get an authe,itic copy of 
thischnige, wdth which T h ve compared the jeport in the ■ Oriental Iferald,* 
and find he latter perfectly c« rrect, I will re d a passage from Sir Edward 

est’s charge, in order to show that this police has always lu en acliug 
contrary to law. The history is chiefiy borrowed from an official docu- 
ment, framed^y Sir James Mackintosh, fhortly befoie he quitted Bombay. 
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pH I9th dny ^uly, 1770, the Graiiii Jury froai the town and l«^a»d 
Bombay, prea^tedoae James T«dd (tbea lieutenaat of police) as a public 
nuisance, and hiS office of police as of a most dangerous tendeucy ; and 
earnestly recommended that it should be immediately abolished as dt only 
JOT a despotic government where a Basti e is gt haml to enforce its authority* 
he oJhcp, however, wa^ nol abolished upon this presentment, but conti 
p force during eleven yearn afterwards, vben the same Todd was tried tor 
con vpiion, and convicted, and the name of Lieutenant cof police abolished. 

In the year 1794, the same office, and, straffige to say, the same powers were 
vested La an o t cor doiiominated the Superi iteiident of police. A circumstance 
bad previou ly occurred respecting the police of Be igal, which rendered, aS 
Sir James Macki itosh observed, this i^ppoirdttient stHl more ex raordirmry. 
InmedlaJt'ly aflcr the Ac*" of 1778, the (lover lOr-Geiieral had framed a 
system of police at Calcutta, agreea»'ly to the provis'ons of that Act, estab- 
lishing a su erinte .de:il of pol ce with powers very cau* ously liiniied, both 
respecting the inagnilude of the ciime and the evte .t of the puni'vhmtMt, a id 
under the obligation of laying his prooeedi ags befoi'h the (lovcnnoi-lie aeral 
and the Chief Justice. Vet even this system, with such linii e:i powers, w.is 
soon complyitiod of in the Suj»teiiie Court ; it was pu licly caiUed a “ de- 
foimiy’ 1 y the excellent S r llliarn Jones ; and his Majesty was at length 
pleased to disallow it ^ y w'arrant u 'der his sign manual as i iconsisle.it w^th 
the lights of his subjects. Hl^leven years after his late Majesty had given this 
aig »al proof of that hostility to despotism which becomes a British mo^iarch 
of thohoU'»e of Brunswick, continues Sir James Mackintosh, the very system 
which he Iwd beei graciously p Cased to annul was establi'-ihed at Bombay 
though in a more mischievous sta*e ; Sir James M *eklntosh proceeds to st itc 
hi» laasous for coo' ideriog the system of police illegal. The summary con- 
victions and punishments of the police arc illegal on every ground* 

“ 1st, They are illegal, bi^causc they wei^o inflicted under rules which, from 
1763 to 1^07 were not co.»flrmed by the Court o< Directors ; and since 1807, 
have not been registeiCd in his Majesty’s Coutt. 

“ 2d y. They aie illegal, because they were not eonvictions before two ma- 
gistrates, as required by the 39 and 4^ George III, ; introduced into this 
island by 47 Geoige lH. 

Srdly. They are illegal, because mariv of them are oases of felonies respect- 
ing which no power of summary conviction is Vested in justices of the peace 
in Elngland or India. 

4thly. They are illegal, because the punishments of banishment, and con- 
dem iaiion to h*ird laboui* in chains, on the public works, are not such as can 
be inflicted eithot* in England or India, uw^n suinmai’y conviction. Every 
rupee of every fi..e impost since 1760 by the police, may, therefortv in stiieiw 
ness of law be recovered by the p^rty fl«^. Evciy sUipe inflicted upon them 
has been an assault aud battery*, for which they ar« entitled to oompensatiou 
Li tlamages, and every detentioA mokes its aathors liable to ou action for false 
imprisonmeat.” 

Moving (eontiimod Colonel SltanhO|M) given, from tbe best possible autho- 
rity, this {thort sketch of the history of the Bombay police, f will now proceed 
to a consideration of Its acts. Fir^l, 1 w'll read the cases tried ; secondly, 
i will give an account of the sentent^s, and then F will state the opinions rtf 
Bh* James Mackintosh and Sir EdWard West; with respect to their proceeding^. 

lu the summary,*’ says Sir Edward West, ** which extends from the flth 0( 
January, to the 31st of March in the same year, a period of about three 
months, there are thirty-five instances of hanishirient ; and, in the next sum- 
mary, which extends firojn the 7th of April, 1823, fo the 30lh of Ju,ue in the 
same year, there are thirty instances of that punishment. You will observe, 
also, the proportion which these pualshments bear to all the offences tried by 
the petty sessiotls. The whole number of eases tried by the petty sessiomf, 
during the first period, is sixty-one, including man^ offences of a trivial nature, 
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such M ‘ drWia;!' without b df“* vpon haek«i !<«,’—>• udi^ abwive 
•— ‘ s^Uiag Uqaor without a Uoeuse’ Out of those si«iy**e«h dtaets* iSpf« 
are thirty-five seuteuces of banishment. \ frequent mode of expressing this 
aentence of banisiuneut is, * that tim ptisoner do receive a psuse aote,* Thtit 
the fii St sentence in the sumniaiy is — * that the prisoner do letieive one dozen 
lashes and a pass note-’ iu a few cases the se.dence is*—* that the prisoner da 
recoiTe a paas«uote to Ivs own couyti y' t ut of these la'ter, the propottion Is 
but vejy sirmll, the,e in the fi st summary but eight of this desciiptlcrit 
out of the thirty -five, la veiy ipaay of the cases, in tlie di,tere^.t sutiiinaties 
the se.iteikle is, ‘ that the piisonei be s nt otf the island in some, th it he, 
b baaisheJ.* ** Hir Edwaid West states Ui& opinion as lo the leg .U y of 
these pi oceediigs in the following words: ‘ 'JTo warrant this puulslmicat, a 
puaishtnent inflicled on summa.y convic ion, theie is not a shadow of au hoiity, 
even for any, the im>at h.inous oi'Cnce.** You shall now hear sh dames 
M ieki.itosh‘s opi.don on he s inie subject : he says, Banishment and haul la- 
bour ill ch .Lis on the public wotks are penalties, not such as the statute calls 
moderate aad leasonable-corporal pualsUmeat, nor such as theUwof Kngla.id 
eve itifiicts upoo summaiy couviction, befitre even two magistrates. They are 
appropui ed to lUe higlie. order of ciiiueii^ aiftcr a t,i;iil by a juiy, and go e- 
nilly ill conimuUtion of the puuis^lpneat of death.’* Nq wi bstandiag tins, 
th? ’ police uiig’istva'es of Bombay Wive conti uied to jxUjSuc, the course thus 
repiobated l>> these two euUghteued rrien. I liair^ of dog-law, w^hether 
or uot that U le should b? given to the Bombay police system, I do not hiu>w ; 
but, at all events, ii is clemly coutiaiy to the s'atute. ( wil now piopeedto 
the b rbarous subject of lloggi ig. I may premise, that this ba» barons prac- 
tice is now much discouatc moe d amougs civilized na ions. Previous to ‘lie 
French revolution, Maishul Broglio attempted to intiodnec the Uerroa.i 
sys em of flogging into France, and the lesult was, the desertion of ^OlOOO 
men. Mesuiier spates, that this was oue of those causes of discoiVcat which 
led to the revoluJion and the docapiia loo of the king of France. Tho Fre *c!i 
Gioveinmcnt, after the revolution, wisely set In ir taces against this beaslly 
pu dshment, and N ipoleoii also bdiiislicd it frcni Italy. I giieve to say. thit 
si the restoration of 1 gitiiuacy in France, the lloggi g system has bee,i 
agiii es'ablished, though rot to the^ne ex'eat as formejly. The eifect of 
this system iu Prussia, f om whence Tiauce boriowefl it, may be k .own f om 
the statement made by FiedtulcH the (iieit, that when ho took the field, he 
calculated upon the desertion of ope-lhiid of his auny. Ft, h,owev?r, gives 
me pleisuie to s' ate, that owing to the exertions of Go »eial5 Cbavaowitz and 
Von 8tei.i, this system is now rearly aboisbed in P-tussia. In 1.0 gland, owing 
to the poweifnl oratory of Sir Francis Biirdett, and the wii^i gs of Mr. 
Cobbett, the practice is, in a great ineasuie. discontinued. \n B-ussia, awd 
other barbarous countries, the practice still lemains In full foi^ce. In India, in 
f^ormer times, and under the Native governments, the pu ishment of flogging 
prevailed, but it was never inflicted but upon persons of the lowest rank. Having 
made these general observations, 1 will now, stab? wfigt is the law on the subject, 
as regrrds India. By the 3Btli and 40 h of George Ul. the Governor-Ge.Jial 
an-l Council are empoweied to appoint moderate and reasonable corporal punish-* 
ment, which, however, could otdy be infiieted upon a coi^victiou before two 
justices of the peace. Now I will state the native of thepunishmeui : the suHerer 
IS usually tied to a tree, and the puiiisHaieht is inflicted ou his bare*back, with 
a rattan. The punishment is so dreadfully severe, thait, in, some cases, the 
prisoner’s body is inclosed in a kind of leathern cuirass, in order to mitigate 
th^ severity of the powerful blows. 1 now beg leave to state the opinion of 
the hiheriff of Bombay, with lespect to this punishment; and tlial gentleman 
having been a military officer, is competent to draw a comparison between the 
process of flagging by the cat-o’niiie-tails aud the rattan. The Sheriff speaka 
thus, in a letter to tlie Justice : “ Mn Lord, the iuflictiou of puiushment 
the rattan, as now practised in being attended with extraordloBry 

severity, drawing blood at every str^ji^ and sometimes taking off wHb it 
sn^ piecas pfi flesh ; and ip. full a measure soextijoipe wBl noty 

when known, be sanctioned by your Lordmp, 1 beg leave, in consequence, 
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i^eiipectfully to propose that a drtimmei^’s cat be made use of iti the Jail, In Ifeti 
of the rattan ; however formidable it may be in appearance^ is fir less 

severe and iujuridUs in its efftects. In support of this opinion, 1 may be per- 
mitted to state« that there is now in ray custody, a battalion sepoy, who, on 
the Srd inst., received 800 lashes on his left sl^oulder by the drummer of his 
corps, and on the I3th of the same month (being comtnl ted to jail), IB lashes 
with the rattan were inflicted on the other shoulder. On boi.ig questioned as 
to the dUFerence, in poin of sever! y, of the two paoishmeuts, he clcclated 
with con'Meaoe, that they did not bear comparison, and, was one or the other 
to be repeated, and a choice given, that he would gladly take thc^formei.** 
The opinion of lir. Sraytton, the physician to the jail, is corroboiaive of that 
of the Sheri d‘. In his letter to the Clvef Justice, he says : “ In reference to 
your inquiiies on the subject of certain puidshincnls, Thavo the lionour to 
state as my opinion, that tlogsrlng with the rattan is a ve.y severe punish- 
ment io so far as I may be allowed to judge from my limi ed experience of 
such cases in the jail. When inflicted on the bare back, in tlie mann r usual 
in jail hero, one stroke is equal, I think, to at least dozen with the cat, and 
it is liable to be much aggravated by any accidental splitting of the cane.** 

I hope, gentlemen, (con inuefl Colonel Stanhope, addressing the report- 
ers,) that yovL.wiU make this known to the people of England.' Sir Edward 
West' proceeds by saying : “ Accord! \g to the infonnation which I have re- 
ceived, and on which I can rely, the wounds of the first infliction are frequently 
' scarcely healed before the second is suffered. Gentlemen, the scars of these 
wounds are never obliterated but by death, and con^quent dissolution of the 
bodv ; and you may observe the scars on many a Native as he toils along the 
streets of the town under the burthen of a pala.iquin.'* Sir Edward then 
quotes the desciiption given by the Reve/end Mr Jackson, of the floggi.ig of 
a Native, who had been convicted of steal! ig some cloth : “ The prisoner was 
thin, and his bones projeC'Cd considerably, consequently the effect of the 
stroke was most severe, aid the sufferings oTthq poor wretch appeal o l great 
beyond description. The two first strokes dis'inctly left on the back the 
marks of the cane. The magistrate, on seeing t' e drcsdful effect produced, 
humanely ordered the policeman to strike with less violence ; but notwith- 
standing this, the prisoner, on being released, was unable to stand: he was 
supported tO «tn adjoining shed, and some water brought to restore him. The 
punishme nt was most severe, and, to me, most disgus ing.” This is ^ho com- 
ment which Sir E. West makes on this siaterae-il: “Gen lemen, the infliction 
in this case was but six blows ; what must be the effect of six times six, or 
three doz n blows, some of them necessarily fulling repeatedly on the same 
place, upon thOjWoU’ids made by the first blows ?” I h ive the authority of Sir 
K. for stating, that the pu dshment of flogging is iiiflic'ed upon British 
as well as Native* subjects, on summary conviction before a magis’ra'e. When 
an individual is se iteiced to be flogged, ^ is not tak-m back to jail, but im- 
me iia'cly suffers the infliction bf the punishment ; the consequence is, that an 
i idjvidual his not an opportunity of appeal! ig to the Supreme (*ourt, even if 
he nave the means of doing so. This is a hardship which Sir E. West points 
out. He nex" complains of the improper practice of requiring securities from 
prisoners without specifying the afmount, and gives one instance of the evil 
resuUl -g from the practice: “Onthedthof Oct. 1B17, a man named Abdul Rs.^ 
him Reedy, was sentencei to hard labour, till he should fi nd securities. Under 
this sentence, he remained in jail till July, 1823, a period of six years, when 
he died in jail.’* It may be said. Why do not the judges prevent these ille- 
gal and oppressive proceedings ?** The answer is plain : Tire judges have no 
power to do so, unless on an application from prisoners : and tliev are usually 
too ignorant or too poor to seek for redress from the judges. I think it would 
be productive of much good, if the judges were empowered to revise tire pvo- 
cee lings had before the magistrates. I hope that the introduction of the juiy 
system in India, an act which does honour to Mr. Wynn and the Court of 
Diiectors, will be of avail in checking th^se abuses. I tbink^I have said 
enough to prove that the whole system' of Bembay police Is illegal^ andthat'^ 
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the Court of Directors, as they have the good of the Jindian Empire at heart, 
are bound to take some steps for putting an end to it. Sir James Mackintosh 
has stated, that, under this system, hun^eds of persons have ' been punished 
like galley-slaves. This is the opinion of one of the greatest statesmen, and 
one of the most honourable judges, this country ever produced. I will now 
trouble the Court with a short passage from the Grand Jury’s reply to Sir E. 
West s charge ; “ After a full consideration of the points therein discussed, 
and, peisuadfd as we are of their gVeat importance, we hne only to observe, 
that, presumi ,g i is tl?e expcdfency alone, and not the legality, of the police 
regulatioijs in practice, that is sifbniitted to our consideration, upon the latter 
of which wc evidently are not competent to d cide, we are of opinion, that, 
consid ring the peculiar ciicumstanees of Bombay, as adverted to by his Loi-d 
ship, any reduction of tlie power of the police ra igis raters at present exer- 
cised, would be attend(^d with ihe greatest danger, and add much to the 

increase of crime. W’iih regard to the removal of alien s^wiio are otfendeis of 
bad character, from the island, and to the penal consequences of their return, 
and with regard also to the punishment of Hogging as at pres nt inflicted, we 
are of opinion, from our own expeiience, streng’hened by that of the old. st 
magistrates in the place, that no change is expedient, i her in th ‘ frequency 
or severity of those punishments, or in th^ i.istrimient with which they iie 
inflicted : we think, however, that the inStrum n! should in all cases be of one 
uniform standard, *o be fixed by the proper aulhorities.” 

What was this but a perfect state of anarchy ? There were the magistrates 
of Bombay setting themselves up in opposition to the law and caking it ejr- 
ped.ent! Was ever such fallacy as this heard of? Was not such conduct cal- 
culated to destroy all government? 1 fancy what 1 have said is sufbeieut to 
show that (he entire system of the rules and regulations in fojce at Bombay 
is a sys em of oppression, and I maintain that, if it is allowed to go undis- 
turbed, the reign of law is at am end, and that of anarchy commenced. The 
Bombay Government is evidently acli g in opposition to the (’hief Justice. 
It is doing this in the first place by supporting a regulation that is central y 
to liiw ; in the second by countenancing those magistrates, who are slipend- 
iai'y magistrates and removeahle at their pleasure ; and thirdly, this opposition 
is shown in the conduct of Mi;. Warden, the chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, who. 1 understand is ^he censor of the press, and the proprietor of a 
newspaper, and who allowed the proceedings of the Supreme (’ourt to be 
ga bled. About, this circumstance Mr. Waidenhad indeed declaied that be 
knew noth ng : but I maintain that as cemsor of the pre s he could not be ig- 
norant of it. In a word, it is as clear be was acquainted with it as if he had 
confes ed the fact. When a man finds he has committed an error, and acknow- 
ledges it, 1 am always happy to hear the . cknowledgment an^ to pardon the 
fault ; but wlum he endi^avours to gloss it over by false ortfiimsy pretences, 
I cannot sufficiently condemn him. As another proof of the opposition dis- 
played tow'ards the Chief Justice, I'have to ohse.ve, that, two at orncys and 
five lawyers had, in defiance of the repeated remonstrance - of the Chief Jus- 
tice established, a complete monopoly of the proceedings of the (’ourt. (Jiedhr,) 
These personages have in fact anayed themselves against the (.'hief Justice, 
who, though a man differing from me in political opinions, is, I can safe y as- 
sert, an honest, upright and impartial Judge, (//ear.) On this part of the case 
I have nothing further to say, and I will now state that the fiogghig system 
is not confin^ to Bombay alone, but prevails throughout the whole land. 
In support of this assertion I will produce facts, for facts I am fond of. In 
the first instance I will mention the case of Munnee Doss. This person, a 
rich Zemindar, was liberated from prison on a limited bail. IBs child having 
died, he was anxious to discharge the last duties to the deceased, and broke his 
bail to carry that purpose into effect ; and I must say, bad I been the father of 
the child 1 would also have broken bail, that 1 might perform those honours 
to the dead and direct those religious ceremonies which it is tlie duty of every 
Hindoo to on such occasions. Noiw, what followed? a police officer was 
despatched after the man ^ho took hliiiliito custody, aud then the tteaUnent 
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W!B^ 6t the hio^t ihhhiefhl Steiiicriptibn. !fe hhrrfed freih 
house to hous^, and hot allowed a pukhqhhi hs would Hate bhfitted a mhn Iti 
ulilt ithtiou. Nd-i— he was dragged along and inirttedlately brought before a 
magistrate^ bt whom he was ordered to be flogged. Me was tied to a stakh 
at the back of h Idritish Court of Justlbe and Received a flogging. Fouir dayS 
after this Munhee t^Ossdied, and his remaiils Werfe not treated with that de^rW 
of respect which WUs due to nis rank in Ij^. Proceedings were had against 
thfe magistrate jvho had ordered him to be whipped, \aho was acquitted by the 
iJury, a detbnee havieg been set Up thdt the*man d ed of the cholera fnoebui, 
*Sfhe proceedings ih this case I have read with very intense interest, Und I have 
ebmeto the conclusion that Munnee Doss did not die of the cholera thorbuL 
but in donseclUenee df the flogging he received. I must however say, that had 
I been one of theU^ry, I mu 4 have cdinfclde’d in the verdict, because l am 
Convinced thU manH^te had no more intention of flogging the man to death 
than t had. BUl Ict us consider What would be the eifect produced in tnii 
countty, if a man of rank, say the Duke of Norfolk or the DuKe of Richmdnd, 
yas to be dragged before a ihagistrate, in consequenoe of having broken bail, 
tied to a tree and flogged ? What Would people think, if, in four days 
after, the ppisoii thus punished, •Were io die, ami we were to be told that he 
died of cholera morliUs 7 Would not every British heart bo ftred at such an 
dutiragel Would not every aim be raised against such a horribl oppre siobt 
I will next call your attention to the case of Moadee, a private in the 5lh leg - 
meat pf Native cavalry ; who, having been sentenced to be flogged, cut his 
own throat to escape the ignominy of the punishment, jfo did not succeed in 
effecting his pm pose, and nine days after he received a seveieflrg ing. A\ this 
time it iiappeiied that the troops weie about to chanire their position, and this 
soldier, while his wounds were. yet unclosed, with his mangled throat and 
lace ated back, waa marched in tVont of his regiment, (//car, hear.) And 
heie allow me to ohseive that there formerly ex sted a most excellent regula- 
tion iu*the Bengal army. When k mUn received a whippinj he was thence- 
forth con»Ulc»ed as Unworthy to lemain in the regiment and was consequently 
kicked out of it. Now I believe no such pr mice p. evails, for flogging is no 
longer resrarded as an indelb le disgrace. I sh 11 be happy to hear a contra- 
diction of this fact, if 1 have misstated it, frobi rpy hon. fiiemd oppbsto ((V»!onel 
Lushi g(on)« many ashes do you Suppose a court martial in Bengal has 

the power of orderb.g to be inflicted? Why 10001 a ul the man iccehed 
this puidslnnent I have now given you a h'story ot in these illegal and exlia- 
jiibciai proct-edings. Buf diead'ul as theje punishments die, revolting as such 
U coutsf of iisjustice uhdoii'4edly is, yet unless a lefnrrnation is effected tho 
alter or consequences will be rnoie dieadful and revolting still ; for the con- 
tagion of evarffple is so infections, that the unUwlul power at p esent exer- 
cised by tlie Cioaernnie.1t wili. in the end, be praefised y evelv individual. 
The banelid is flue-ice of this system, 1 am giioved to s;iy, is alic'dy mini- 
fested Ihtough the la ul, I have travelledT through that country nsul have seeq 
not luejely the serva-its of the Government, but young individuals a id bad 
spirits enfmci'ig this shameful practice. I remerol er to have heard a young 
U A beautiful w oman order her servants to be florge'rt. She had been jecotl- 
cil d to tiu^ sy lem by b^^evalettce. and h ving lost all the svmpathv of her 
sex'i she iiiid likewise re] 'C^ed all wontU ly feeling. The system, as I slated, 
was becoihc so extended aid prevalent that prior to the arrival of tiord Hskt* 
ibgs ii was a Cv4(mrtio!n practice for the kitpeiior domestics to order the r U 'der- 
ii jgs to be whiiiped. ffuving now Hpiai ed * y sentiments on this sUMedt^ 
I will read 'o the C’ourt the motion I shall present y have the honour to sub- 
mit to your decision, and let ine implore you, however you dHpd^e of tlbLt 
motion, to put d 1 end at least to that abom liable, revolting, illegal, and I 
add ahtl- English prsctice. These are the terms bf my motion i — 

1. That by the Article of tlie Honourable Company ^9 Reguiationsi 
bjt I8U, i1 is deplJM-ed lawful for on© of the Pirates of Upof 
‘coxppla}nt made by iriy master pgginsl any seivant or hwnalf aa4 

oil such complaint being estaMisheci by the oath' of one credible witness, to 
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^nlsh the ottehder, by causing any number of la«hnS|_ n#t 6iase«41i% twtlTi 
ter each oifence, to be inflicted on him w her so oflbndiiigi 
“ S. That this regulation (acted upon at Bombay) is uttei^y 
any power of the petty Sessions at Bombay to inflict the puniHhfltept Of 
whipping, must be derived from regulations made unde** the statdie 39 and 
4B Geo. in. c. 79. s. 18., according to which corporal punishmebt can only 
be inflicted on conviction before two Justices of the Peace. 


3. That in dofianci^bf this fttatiite, and the wise admonitic^bs of Sir JatitlM 
Macklnto.«\h and Sir Edward Wiest, men have licen fined, and flogged, add 
banished ( and these monstrous practices are still obsti»>ately persevered in by 
the magistrates, and sanctioned by the Grand Jury of that settlement. 

“ 4. That this Court do humbly recommend the Court of Directors to thh 
repeal the fifth article of regulation, !st of 1814, whiclls4» opposed to the S9' 
and 40 Ceorge III., and to check the barbarous practice of flogging in British 
India. 

“ 5. That returns of all the conylcHoifl and pfinistoents, had and inflicte4 
before the magistrates sitting idintly and Separately, and also before the petty 
sessions at Bombay, Since 1811, belaid bef»l»ethiS Court ; and that the Kiirg;% 
jbdges at Bombay be tequested to cdll Upon the magistrates for the satd 
returns. 

“ 6. That a list of the sentences of Begimental Courts Martial, which oc^ 
curred in tho Honourable Company’s army, from 18jg0 to 1826, be laid befoia 
this Court.’* 

You will, by supporting this motion, suppoft at the same time the. character 
of your country ; but if you flinch fVom doing your duty oh this all-important 
occasion, then, 1 must say, you are riot Jit to have roiUions of human beingl 
under your control. * 


Dr. GiLcimisT. — In rising to second the motion, I thlrtk It pfopct to ob- . 
serve, that, in my opinion, th^ Court is influitelv indo ded to the gtUtot and 
honourable officer who has Introduced it »o us. N.) one, sriifely, who lias paid 
the least attention ‘to the subject, as detailed by the galLvut Colonel, can fi*U 
to admit, that the statements made th;\t day are calculated to excAte disaust in 
every humane, every manly, and. tiiough last, not least, lne%e.y t hii tiiU 
bieast. it gives me pain toobseive, tW, since the opetihig of the galkut 
Colonel’s adfiiess, many gentlemen have lelped from t»^c Coujt, and others, 
instead of Icing stiuck mntb with hojror at the frightful details the> heard., 
weie chatting and langhi .g with eich other, as if they Were at taMe eating 
roa.s!-beef and plurn-puddi ig. Such conduct spoke, in very pi dn language, 
their sentinuMits on th«‘ su jeer — 'hat they conskteired it one oPno impojtance. 
It surely makes no dlflVi ence in the atrocity, because the complexion of those 
who have bee » tieated in the way descilned by my hoq. ilend, is black. 
Cart that be iny leison for turniig a deaf ear to rheir complaints ? The soul 
of one of those unfortunate beinjas is questlonleias, as dear to his M ike, as 
that of idm who happens to be friir. ft grievfes me very deeply to find flmt 
the system of floggl .g has b(*en carried ’o an eitteut tu ludii So disgiacbiul ; 
and I am sorry to Say, thit^ since I left tWt Up steps Inve been t ken 

towards mitigating it. Tern speik of it as a tntWeal urin, and am soiiy to 
be able to say, that, among the ( orripa«y.*8 troops thupractice. farCrom being 
bn the ^ane, ‘had actually incre ised. I believe that genileme:i in this ( ourt 
ddfcaSlonally look into a puhlicatiup, tailed *■ The Asiatic Journal/ and 
especially when an honest, member bf llils Court, my hon, fiiend, Mr. Home, 
happens to te roughly handled in its pages. They mighf have seen, lately, in 
Journal, a long epistle from “ A Retired Madras Officer,” who, 
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HeVri, lives at Chichester. This persbn. J allufll ig to corporal punkhmauto 
Iri the gallant artriy on that esta^ lishihent. Writes in those terms : Whju | 
Was on bomm nd, im ctLse bf feoidrghnry, T reoeiveci a specific order from 
te^ad-quArtb^S, to try a pHSoner, In a C^rt, cortiposep of niysoif and m pwU 
fereeNdthh aftoers, I Wrote tU iri English, and foi — 
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them to head-quarters for confirmation, when two additional drummers were 
sent from thence to assist mine at the |>unishment, at which a Native doctor 
attended to watch over the life of his fellow- creature. ’ * What an extraordl nary 
statement is this ? The idea of a British officer writing such an account as this, 
in the face of an Indo-British public, and at this time of day, perfectly as- 
tonishes me* Me tells us that his own drummers, and how many of them he 
had at his command I know not, not being Mifflcient, three or four additional 
ones w^ere sewt him from head-quarters. Toiild the comini -ision of any ciirae, 
unless it was r^the most re\olting desciiptioj^ justify'^he cutting of a man in 
pieces after his rate? It would te bettor to Shoot a man nt oi ce, ij' he com- 
mits a ciiitne de^erv ng of such a visitation as this. Talk, indeed, of the tor- 
tures of the iaquisition I They wet e nothing iu compaiison to those now prac- 
tased in Briti'^h India-^in the British coioni©^ — and, 1 am almost as’ amed to 
,say, iu»the Biitish Ufivy ! Thewiiter do^s not tell ns the result of this pro * 
ceediug, Vhere four or live drummers lashed otite of their miserable cou try- 
men w ithin hail ’srhreadfh ot his lite ; nbr indeed dres ho oven mention the 
Od'euce the poor man had committed*^ Tlie gulialit officer, who fur ished t e 
account, if he were in .(Jourt* imld dpjU/.>tless ©oHghtej^ us on the subj ct ; and 
if be is here, that he w4| do so. f I honld very mu( h like to e i •- 
foimed of the cflum th ' mlncdiiim^tt^d and, peihaps, at a fu’ure period 1 
may move for the proceedi gs of the court martial. I do not doubt Lut the 
gallant c %jei 5 ;, who wrote tl»e account, will s«pfw>rt me in a motion for 1he‘ 
production or those proceedings,- for they seemed (though i may corn strange 
In a Bi^ltish offlcei) to hare atroided.lrin nia ter foi boast mg. I have been in 
|he si nation of assistant-suigeon niyaidf in India, and had onco the rlisagi ce- 
ll le to pei form of slitiding by wh le a private in theartilleiy was 
fagged, m Older to see tlmd he , did noklose his life by the severity of the 
pnhishmetilb This poor fellow iWatoalte.ided 1 y me in the hospital a short 
lime pievkms to this pu dshnieut. whete he was confined with an inflammatoiy 
My opinion of tlwse punis^^rtient^ Is, that, when a man is taken out 
"cn a suT|ry day-^day as imt as can-weUnbe ii^iagincd, the infliction of the 
punishment ishoij^d iemeuit>n^ possible. For might 1 knovf^ to the con- 
ttary, the soldier, 1 l^peah^ of condelimed? to receive SCKlsfiipes; at all 
events,' he cekgi.nly^l«;,.toi: receive a very' great number of lashes. I s w 
mjiny of these hp^rvibl^ la«he% >jtnose stagiJcdS of the ca;-o’-niT)e-iaiis. across 
the piisonor’SS’badi* wftich whs, serm , as raw as a piece of meat liangiig at a 
bqfime^rN shop^. 1 qpW'beg4ri.to ,^etld' k myself how far, as a man of honour 
and humanity, I could tlj© jpunisWeat to proceed, wit ou warning the 
officer, that i* he laslied ’lie pi*^ more, he wnild endanger h's life : a. d, 
giving him notice, thaVifhe lashed hipyto death, the fault would lie at his own 
dooft as, I th%ikGod^ l gmnev i-aflaidnf speaking my mind l eforeany man, 
I did go up to jhe cfficerv#hd address, h’m in words to that e ’^’ect. The officer 
was a good man. Me vims a hol-heaoe^ liishman ; but he had a warm heart. 
He was very much sur|jrised lOt iny fep|tlft?otation, and said, “ You must bo 
awaie, Sir, that if the dtjO ^^hes are notim lcted now, the poor devil must le- 
ci'iye them at another time ; sr^thet youc humanity, imtead of being sei vice- 
able, will be injurious. to him,’ ' ,1 answered, that he and the prisoner might 
feel and act as they pleai M| |L j^ht that 1 would pin my faith on noman'e sleeve, 
but v^ould proceed on n™||vii impressioa. The u.itbrtunate man might die a 
few days tyter the infictlon of ^hjjii punishment, and f should not relish being 
ifibw by a court martial fq? not intqVposing. I therefore warned him, that if 
he ordeied one single lash more tohe^inflioted, he should take the consequences 
on his own shoulders, as 1 washed my hands of the proceeding. The officer 
then began to think a little upon the matter, and he saw that it requiied consi- 
deration, whether he should lake away the life of a brave soldier, who Had 
committed Seme trifling phence, by inflicting 600 lashes on him. He foresaw 
that he might be called to account for the man’s death. The officer, in con- 
sequence, ordered the punishii ent to be suspended ; and having performed 
what I thought to be my duty, I gloilpd in the lesult. The officer, however, 
atlarwarda began to bdieve that my batecference had been uncalled tor) ami 
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forthwith a very warm correspondeneeb ensued between «s* He was Pat^ and 
I was Saunders ; and perhnps, in the course of this correspondettce* I "sraot 
beyond the bounds of prudence and temper. This dispute was carried on to 
that point, when there seemed to be no other way of settling it than by a* per- 
sonal meeting. Now, I can assure you, I would rather eat my br^hhtst any 
day, than go out to fight a man. But here there was no alternative ; Shd I 
could not get riii of the atfair, without re ortiiig to that mode of afijustting it. 
The commander-in-chttf, liowdVer, happened to liear of it, and he was 
mined that the lives of persona, whom he valued, should not t e sacrificed, 
merely because one of them had done what he conceivetl to be his duty as a 
medical man. The consequence qt the mediation of the commander-in-chief 
was, the mutual return of our letters. We shook hands, ajid coutinned.ihe 
firmest friends until the death of the officer. But for the intervention of thq 
commander-in-chief, the officer might have shot me dead, or I miglrt have 
done the same for him. 

I am perfectly convinced that thepracticeof flo|^gingt0nd8to render the feel- 
ings callous. Men who are most estimable characters in all the social rela- 
tions of life, invariably become hardened and liisensible to human suffering, 
by merely witnessing the revolting custom of doggi. g. My experience has 
convinced me, that a man may be brought almost to do any thing, by treating 
him with mildness, co ciliation, and reason; but that the same individual wiil 
he rendered obstinate and ungovernable, and alinosit converted into a bniti^ 
bea-t by the contraiy regimen. - Wa ij then any thing surprising if tho^e who 
are subjected to the lash, foiget their nature and act improperly. Is higfb 
time that the Court should adopt a ^ew system entirely with respeClt to flag- 
gellatlon in TivHa. We should consider the etfnct It is likely' to nave on ifie* 
minds of the Natives of India, when'thoy see' their fellow -country mett dr g- 
ged along the streets, bearing the marks of this indelible disgrace on Ihelr 
b icks ; an exhibition of such a nature is calculated to do u uch ttiore haim^ttiatl. 
the system of fiagellation wi4 ever do good. This system of punishment ^ as 
at all times held in horror and detestation. Amongthe Romans, ^apd God knoi^s 
they were not very famous for fhOir humanity, ihe a'bhorreoce'bf the piactice 
was so gre t, that they would never permit il cllise to be dogged, ^ Ho had 
rntrely to say, “ I am a Roman, ’'^ ajdthatMemoraUpipgptiinishment could not 
be i dieted on him. And hall it be said iu'^hllt eda.idGhrlstia « age, 
we have less htimanity in our composition than^ the Rodians cOuld boast of. 
My hon. friend has very justly observed, thgtln ihe French army this kind of 
punishment was very seldom resorted to. And What was thp reason of this 1 
Why, I am informed, that every French soldier, eVen a private in the ranks, 
has the spirit of a gentleman, and would never bfe able to hobi up his head 
among his compeers for military glory after, sufferihg a dogging. He would 
sooner shoot himself, or the officer who of^cfed his punishmeut. Were a si- 
milar spirit of honest shame and m nly pride enoouragffd in ottr army, the most 
beneficial results would be the consequence. T0 act up to this principle in 
the most extended way, would go near to render our military and naval service 
perfect. Our sailors could not then have to reproach^ Legislature with the 
fact that the Americans did not suffer flogging in t hate navv. I trust the ('ouit 
of Directors will, under all the circumstances, tal^JIhe proposed resolutions 
into the most serious con ideration ; and I sincerely' thank the gallppl Uol^nel 
for having brought them forward. I should ddt havi^ got up on the preseni oc-' 
casion, had it not been for the absence of gn hon. Bart., (Sir C. Forbes,) who I 
believe would have seconded the motion hai he been present. It must have 
been something of extreme importance which has kept the hon. Bart. away. I 
am sorry the gallant Colonel has been thus deprived of the exertions of th« 
hou. Bart., which I have no doubt would have been roUch more efficient than 
I can offer. W hen it is asserted, and without the least attempt at contradiction, 
that the Natives of In^lia are treated like galley-slaves, 1 would ask, whencb 
is it that the Company derive their riches ? The natural answer is, that they 
are drawn from the lands of those whom we subject to such great snffisrttig; 
and if humanity does not calbfor the alteration of the system, gratitude and 
justice surely demand it. 
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^ ifm nyrne c»f many insMcea in which thia specie^ 

mi iMmkhmapit M been arbithitlly inflicted ; but 1 must bear testimony to the 
Ihct, th^ wbeteVer the Court of Directors has been appealed to, they have hir 
Tartably interposed, and done justice to the compiaiiitng parties. I recolleot 
il date in which an officer behaved in an extremely cruel way to his servant. 
The Oovermnent did not, on that occasion, do its duty ; but the Court of Di- 
rectors did not fail iri theirs. They ordered thfe otfendTAg officer home to th!* 
QOuairy, considering him unfit to live amohg the people of India, (^^ear.^ I 
have now in ihy eye one of the most able and intelligent officers who, perhaps^ 
had ever served the Company^ who, when he was at Calcutta, was the meaiis of 
prevdntintf the Magi^ratOs wem ac^tiiring an accession of the power of inflicting 
pnidshmeit. The individaaH laUude to^ thought that an addit iop to that powder 
Weahd becrad and inlhmops. There are, of course, many cases of arbitrary ptin- 
ii^ment which can never find their way to the Court o f Directors ; but T am sure 
ipiitthey never received a statement of that nature without immediately paying 
MtenUon to it. There i« bqt one feeling, I believe, oh both sides of the Court, 
Wl h respect to this question, and that is, to prevent the improper infliction of 
pMshment. * 

, lPh«i Chairma-n.-t-I am wiiifiderit fhstt no person who hears me will suppose 
for the purpose of , advocating the practices described by the bon. Pro- 
#Sptori Wy object is to sriy a few Words in justifleation of the Court of 
not only with relation to their past, but to their future conduct, 
the first place, however, I will endeavour to correct the assertion which 
^rbptietor (Dr. Dilcnrist) has most unjustly made, that the gen- 
tfemgh/ssrmbled in tliis.Oburtjpiesi^ifes^^^^ a degree of levity whilst the non. 
mpvrpr was expressing his septihitinii. I canpot for a moment believe those 
^ntfemdn have merited suhU a charge 4 on the contrary. I am convinced, that 
the titmdsi defcoruip and order previflea in the Court at the time the hon. Pro- 
pfietobv^hd iinbmltting his motion, I will put it' to i he hon. Pi oprietor him- 
self to sty, whdher he ha^^’^f*’ experienced li any public asst-rahiy of which 
he was ,d there could have been a more undivided 

and serious attehilop Ao ifcny public speaker than was paid by the Court 
to him 9 Pul let ,,gs nlidgi that suoj^t tft drop, and peimif me to observe, 
that I am firom preluding to dpnold or jus ify the article of regulation 
(the 1st of IS14) of which the hon, ipover had coiUpIaiocd in the resolutions 
as laid before the Court, Whether or n<Kt that regulation is consistent 
with the state of the laW 1 do riot consider myself prepared to assert, but my 
ipitnre^ion is, that it is not so consistent. -But it is a regulation duty passed, 
tmoer the prescft^^edl laW, consequently ought to be obeyed, Iri order to 
give due eVect tocithe icguiatiqns ^r the government of the dilfereut J^reSi- 
dericidi/ Il is a by-laW which was* passed by the Governor in Council of 
tiombay, and transiriitted, according to the*provision of the ' ct of Parliament, 
th be registered in the Stmreriie Court of that Presidency. There was nothing 
irrdfeular in the coUrse of proceeding. It might have been the Government 
was riot fully awffi-e what^^gree of consistency existed between this rule 
and regiitation, and the pimjsions of the act quoted in the m<dion ; and it was 
to thdmember^ of th^t dourt Of justice, that blame. If blame were any where 
to Wfilveit, is to befittachel, for allowing a regulation to be registered which 

f S contrary to, Urid at variance with the law. In my opinion the (^ourt of 
fectors will do well to eXamiue whether there is no agreement hetw^eeri the 
rilte dud the law. and if thev fi id pone, it will certainly be their duty to dls- 
conririh4 its cxCi Oise, heur,') t shall not detain the Court Very long 

with Olt)Serva iOnS on the gillant Cnloners detailed statement. It is npt mjr 
btiriness, nor thgl Of th^ Court of piiectors to take notice of all matters Whicn 
come befoie a*f in the shape of re,iorts mejely. and of the accriracy of firhich 
wte are offi -ially igqorg'^t- D woUl4 be highly wropg U us to be influeficcd 
bj statementsi, of th|eo|rectness or incorrectness of lvh|ch we absblilteiy knoVj^ 
notMiig. We canntjdt be called upon io^ve a decision lo matters on Widen, 
fcbm the want of tecbfds. W'e candol regmartt ao o|jiniOri. fe the fit?- 
seace, therefore, of such necessary injofmation, I will nOt feature to ^ucs- 
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tW acci^racy of any of the hon/iaoTer’s statemanU^ 

gallaot Cfblonel has said, that until the arrival vM 
in IndifC the system of flaaellation was universally practised 
the On^ernment Itouse. Now, i hare had the honour of beiiif .a mbmW of 
the family of two Governors-fjeneral, during a successive series^ of yoarg, 
before the Marquis of ilastings proceeded thither, and 1 will, without the 
least hesitation, taka»upoti me to assert, in contradiction to ttie gallant 
Colonel, (I beg, however, to assure him, that by the eapression^ eotttra te^ 
tion, I cm not mean to be understood in any offensive sensed that from tlm 
erperienoe i have personally gathered, 1 can bear witness to the tlUil 
such a practice never did exist, nor was in any instance ^sorted to. 

The hon. Colonel STAWtiopt;. — I beg leave to correct the hon. Chalrtng|S> 
I merely said, that those floggings took place at the Governihent Hohlif 
during the early part of the administration of the Marquis of Ifastlngs^ aqi 
that that noble Lord hpd put an end to them. ^ 

The CuAittMA-N. — I certainly understood the gallant Colonel to say, 
the practice of flogging at the Government* House was prevalent during Ibf 
administrations of the two Governors-General who preceded the Marquis 
Hastings, and was suppressed by that noble Lord. If I am mistaken in tny 
idea of what dropped from the gallant Colonel, I sincerely regret it; The 
fact, however, that 1 have borne testimony to, Is not therefore InynlldateA, 
namely, that during a number of years in whltdi l was a member of the 
lies of two Govcrt.ors-General, no siteh pi^tice as the gallant Calofiel 
mentioned ever prevailed. The observation^ I bayd hiade will, perSaps. serve 
to explain to the Court under wlmt cirdiitnsttooes the regulation alludea to Ih 
the motion came before them. If fault iS to be any where attributed ^n gltrln^ 
force to that regulation, it is, as 1 before stated, to be laid to the account of 
the Recorder of the Supreme Conft of Bombay, by whom it was registered ; 
and after the registering ha^tak^^ place, the magistrate's were perfectly jju8» 
tided in acting upon it, and inflicting corporal punishment. The second read 
lution proposed by the gallant Colonel proflduriees the regul^lon in question 
to be w teily illegal ; but I should think, ,t ht pn npf^ma facie view of th4 
case, the simple fact of a registratfl>ii li^ld lie g BUffleieut .lUstiflca^on on 
that point. Bui this, as I before sta e8', is a consideration which will re- 
ceive its due slmre of attention in the proper /quarter. The third resolution 
asserted, that in defiance of the statute of the 3Pth and 40th Geo. III., and 
the wise admonitions of Sir J. Mackintosh and Sir E. West, men have been 
fined, flogge 1, and banished ; and these monsti Ous practices, are still obsti- 
nately persevered in by »he magistsates, and sanctioned by the grand jory of 
Bom‘?av.*’ Now, for this resolution,, it is <|<nf© hiipossiltfle that I can vote, 
because I know not, by any record be ford this House, that the allegation it 
contains is coru'ct. The allega ion is, it is ttiie, stated in a publication 
which was some time since scid orth to the wbtld ; but not having rr^d a 
single word that pu lication contains, it can hardly be thought I shall take 
the statement as a sufficient ground for giving my concurrence to a measure 
which is founded upon it. The gallant Coloni^lP^n his fourth resolution, 
a 'vised the Couitof Directors “ to repea\the5th articlO of regulation, 1st of 
1814,) which is opposed to the 39th and 40th of Geo. tlL, an I to ch$eh 
baibarous practice of flogging in India.” I have before state4 my opintpd^ 
that if the regulation alluded to shout 1 found to be opposed to the law, I 
ought to be set aside. This is a point which deserves the strictest investi- 
gation, and should it be found at variance with the statute, the proper legal 
measures will certai ily be adopted for its removal. (Hmr,) I am not pre- 
pared to describe the nature of those legal measures, or to say what tpew 
ought to be. Vt hether it is in the power of the Court of Directors, by sepdf 
ing out any Instruetiops to the Government abroad, to set aside and anmil % 
law which jfhs for iqaUy passed, I CHfL^t determine. T^tcro is no qaerpildii, 
however, that some meaq|s or pp found to cfleof the 

Goioners object, if the regulatidhs sllodld be fouhd at Varfanch wUh the law; 

N.^ 
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mi, I can asmire him, I shall be readyi to afford him all the assistance I am 
able in devising those means. The fifth resolution calls fi>r retalms of all 
the eonvictions and |»unishments had and inflicted before the magistrates 
sitting, jointly and separately ; and also before the petty sessions at Botn*- 
bay, since 1811, to be laid before this Court ; and that the King*s Judges at 
Bombay be requested to call upon the magistrates for the said retunis.** 

0 

It is far from my intention to make trifling observatioicis on the terms of thia 
resolution ; hut I may rcmaik, that no coinmuuication exists between the 
Court of Diiectors and the judges and magistrates of India. The judges being 
lippointed under the ch liter granted by ids Majcs y to the Company, can only 
be corresponded with through the office of the ^ecictary of State for the Home 
Department. It is evident, therefore, that the Court of Directors could not 
require froth them any such returns. The Court, I trust, will, however, be» 
Ueve that every t ossijle means will be resored to by the Court of Directors 

pbtain all the necessary information, to the end that a stop may be jput to 
liiSy illegal proceeding that may at present be prevalent. (Hear.) Under all 
tfce circumstances of the case, peihaps the gallant Colonel will see the pro- 
priety of leaving the matter in the hands of the Court of Directors, who will 
give it dqe attention, and forbear eailing on them to act in a way tliey are not 
authorized to do. While i am on this subject, I must, however, observe, tha^ 
the laws of England recognize the legality of flogging. There are offenees 
which, by the statute-law of this country, are punishable by corporal chastise- 
ifieiit, oe well as by fine and imprisonment $ and I cannot see why a law which 
Implies to England, should not, in some degree, apply likewise to India. In 
this View of the matter, 1 shall not be justified in promising that the Court of 
Direplors will be ready to send oat instructions which shall put an end to that 
kifld of punishmait. It is a subject which rather calls for the interference of 
the legislature than that of na* (Hear,) I hope tlie Court will give mo 
credit for that humane feeling, which J possess, 1 trust, in common with every 
gentleman in it ; and, on the part erf the Court oCDirectors, I can assure them 
that every means will be hsed by them to prevent cruelty in the exercise of 
that punishment. I am not muoh conversant with the facts the gallant Colonel 
has alluded to ; but { am ready to admit, that cases may occur in which the 
{mnishment of floggingmight be cari^d^o an extent far beyond what 1 and 
others are willing to have it enforced ; and the ehrurastances of such proceed- 
ings would be extremely disgusting. The subject is one which requires inves- 
tigation ; and 1 hope, after what t have ajientioned, that the gallant Colonel 
wUl determine to leave it in the hands of the Court of Directors, who are 
bonttd, by the litaatioq they fill, as well ashy the feeling which animates 
every British heart, to enter upon a consideration of its merits with calmness 
and deliberation. ^ trust the gallant Cojonel will see the propriety of abstain- 
ing from pressing these distinct.resoIitfionS» they must, under the cirenmstatices 
1 have alluded to, meet with .opposition. * ' 

General Titornton. — The gallant Colonel, to whom we owe so gr^t obli- 
gations for bringing the subject forward, after the very candid speech which 
has been made by the honourable Chairman, will, I am sure, see the inconve^ 
nience that must aHse if Ite press his resolutions. We are not only obliged 
to the gallant Colonel for introducing this question ; we must also feel extremely 
mrattfled by the way in which the honourable Chairman, and the other Diiecl ors, 
Bdve attended to his statements. My principal object in rising is to show (and 
from having seen much, ! am qualified to speak on this subject) that the prac- 
tice of flogging is productive of much evil, and that great benefit will arise 
from siTppressing it. Those who have frequently witnessed spectacles of tfiis 
naiure become familiarized to its horrors, and do not view the question wl h 
that degree of abhorrence in which it is regarded by those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it. The former of these persons are used to think tliat there is no 
other way of enforcing discipline but by the terror of punishment.,. When this 
course is resorted to, the battalion usually degenerates into a savage state. I 
remember, that, during the period of the short peace, a few years ago, certain 
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llimk companies separated from their battalions and brigfaded togethef^ 
Of these men, I believe, there was not one but oue time or another received 
corporal ptmishment. Now, it was seen when they retumed to their batt|i|io^« 
that several of them were in a savage state* They were, however, placed dnder 
the coinmand of a humane ofBcer. T'^hls officer adopted a diderent systjcm of 
discipline, and the consequence was’tliatthe men were reformed* This showed 
what was the elfcet of carrying punishment to so great an extremity. I ain« 
however, well aware that other methods of producing discipline might and 
have been put in practice with* the best effect Soldiers were sent to the black 
hole, and other puiiisliments of ft, sltnilar nature were occasionally resorted 4o, 
and produced the intended effect. 

I do not speak this from report, but from my own knowledge and persoiMtl 
observation ; and I have conae to the conclusion, that the greatest evils arise 
from resorting to the punishment of flogging. For my.self, f haye no doubt 
that better means of procuring subordination may be practised, and the 
punishment of flogging entirely scouted from fhe British army. It was stated 
by thehon. Chairman that this practice is recognised by law. I know it is so, 
but no comparison can lie held between flogging iii jail, and the severity pf 
that which took pla e in the army, and it was a most distressing spectacle for 
those who were necessitated to he witnesses of it. I am inclined to bell^ye, 
however, that in consequence of the attentiiop of the public having been 
directed to the subject, that the punishment is npw very seldom resofted to ; 
or, at least, is never inflicted ,to the extent it formerly used to be. 

It was at one time the fashion to punish by flogging, but now that M not 
the case. I believe the practice is discouraged by the Commandpr-ln-Ohii^, 
and the principal officers in the army, I, th^efore, hope that in n short tike 
the practice will be entirely laid aside. I never knew a man who did not bp- 
come more depraved after he had recOivod corporal punishment. ,t haye 
always noticed that a man on whom^he lashhas been used never OrOntinuki 
so good a soldier as before. I Repeat It, that wUanevor ;tha practice is en- 
forced, mischief is always tound to be the consequence, rand good has, on the 
contrary, always resulted from its abstinence. I again beg to declare, my 
conviction, that the Cburt is under p*eat obligations to the gallant Colonel 
for bringing the question forward, but I think'that after what has fallen firpiii 
the hon. Chairman, it will be advisable to withdraw^, the motion, and leave 
the subject in the hands of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. TuANT.-nl beg leave to say a few words respecting the particular spe- 
cies of punishment alluded to by the gallant officer, and which he has not very 
accurately described. The species of paUishipent denominated the corrah,** 
is inflicted by a long leathern strap, and was'i^omethiog similar to the knout. 
The gallant Colonel was rather in error, when he spoke ^ a leathern guard 
place4on the criminars back when a certain description puniahmetit is in- 
flicted. The guard is, on the contrary, plUc^ on the breast, in order to pre- 
vent the flogging instrument, when it twisted' rdund, from lacerating that part 
of the body. I need h irdly say, that I should be very glad to see the system 
put an end to altogether, but I conceive the matter more properly .belongs to 
the Court of Direkors. I can of my own knwiedge assert, that it is atteatted 
with the most evil consequenres. I would not advocate its existence in any 
part of Europe; but we should bear in mind, when the criqiinql code of 
India is spoken of, that offences in that couutiy are very rarely punislmii, with 
death, whereas here, that extremity of punishment is frequently resorted to. 
The gallant Colonel has stated that the observations which have fallen from 
the hon. Chairman gave him great pleasure. A more humane, temperate, and 
honourable statement, I must say, I never heard from any individiui. {Hear, 
hear,) The hon. Chairman said, that flogging is recognised by the laws of 
England. True, it is so — but in what way 1 Why under ue restraints, hnd 
regulated by proper legal forms. Flogging is never practised hefe ap U.k 
India, arbitrarily and Uldgally. Whmi I last addressed the Court m thk «hb- 
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ject, I forgot to mention, regiment<)l courts martial in this country have not 
ItoVer to inflict above 800 lashes in any one instance ; while, in ^udia, 1000 
may be iMicted for one offence. My gAlant friend (Colonel l^shington) can 
easily set me right if I have mis-stated this fact. The hon. Chairmin ob- 
ij^rved that the regulation wldch autho/lsed flogging was registered in the 
Stt reme Court at Bombay ; but f believe the hon. Chairman will be found to 
be in error in thit particular. With r sped to^the authenticity of the docii- 
ipents I lead, that I am ready to vouch for. Indeed, I hive i i ray possession 
d report of the proceedings in the Supreme (iourj:, corregjed under the super- 
inteadence of the learned judge, atfid beside I quoted from a correct report of 
what took place at a couit martial. lintioduced none' hut aulhentfc docu- 
ments, thou h the hon. Chairman seemed to deny that fact. 

The Ghaiiiman. — 1 said, that the only documents to which we can have 
access for the the purpose of directing us in o r d 'cisions are, such as are re- 
gularly and formally imrollcd in this house. Now a chai’ge given to a gr nd 
juiy by the Chief Justice is not, a document of this desciiption. It is not a 
rwOrd on which we can proceed with propriC'y. It has n<»t come officially 
hi^ore us, nor have we seen it in any other shape than as an article in a 
poUIipation. 

The Hon. G. Stanhope. — That appears to me to be a very great defect in 
your constitution, (or, in my opinion, it would be proper that the reports pf 
the Chief Jus ice and the great officers of the crown, under whose direction 
the laws were administered, should be sent home to the Court of Directors, 
The hon. Chairman says that this flogging r^ulation is registered ; buf in 
that statenteut 1 do not l elievc he is correct. To prove this fact, I will read 
tho reasons ofged by Sir James I^gchintpsh for considering the proceedings, 
under |his regulation, illegal. SJr James Mackintosh says, — “ These pro- 
ceedings arc inegal, because punishment has been inflicted under rules, which 
frotu 1758 to 18a7 were not coni^m64 by tho Court of Dirtyjtors, arul which, 
since I807, had not been rMisteieri Ih ^he 8v||>reme Court.** The defence of 
the, hon, (Chairman is, that ilie regulation is registwred in that Court, and that 
if blf^e is tq be attaphM Jp ai^y one, it is to the Chief Justice of Bombay, 
for living regisrerod tnajf wh|cli was illegal. Now, if the Chief Justice 
should be found to liave actfld irregularly in |his instance, and in this instance 
aVope, would the Sta^emeni ibo boa. Chairman be correct ? for he is 

not himself aware of the fact*, The hop. Chairman likewise says, that 1 as- 
serted the .practice of flogging was generally prevalent in the C overnment 
Hmise, previously to the arrival of the Marquess of Hastings in India. That 
astiertion I certainly did make ; having observed that the practice prevailed 
for sopie time after the arrival of that noble Lord, end, that it was speedily 
put m end to byvhim, f naturally enough concluded that it had previously 
bece in forpe. It^ppedi^s, however, from what the hon. Chairman has 
observed, ths^t I was inistaken in this particular. The hon. Chalmuh 
treats the address of the Chief Jnstj^ce*as not authentic, becausie hi 
has never received or read that document. I do, however, contend, that it is 
6f aniuuthentic character, because it Was sent by the Lord Chief Justice to 
$ir Charles Forbes, who was so obliging gs to place it in my hands. It was 
seated by the hon. Chairman, that no connection exists between the judges in 
Jndia and ll*® Court of Directors* This statement greatly surprises me. 
If, however, is be not in the power of the Court of Directors to furnish the 
retS^ sought for in my motion, I consider it would be advisable to make an 
appflektion to the Secretary of State for the Home Department for their pro- 
duction, as they arc highly important documents. I wish, before I sit down, 
to correct onp or two mistakes into which my hon. friend, Dr. GilchrisFl, hai 
fallen. My hon. friend observed that due attention was not afforded to me 
whilst I was addressing the Court. Now I believe (as far as I am able to judge, 
of the msitter) that a proper degree of attention was shown* My hon, friend 
l^ewise observed, that the flogging system is only pfllt^IIy practised in thn 
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I'^rench army. Now the fact is, that it is never resorted to at alt in the French 
aitiiy. f have nothing further to say, but with the greatest wMlingom leave 
the subject ill the hands of the Court of Directors. 

pr. GitcimiST. — I hope T may be permitted to explain for myself, fof I 
not sutler even my gallant friend to do that office forme. I will le-'^iaSerty tna 
durj'ig the address of rny gallant friend, much ina’tenilon was manifes ed in 
the Court ; as my gallant friend was occupied in aiH^akiog, be could not be 
expected to have obseived il. I have more than once no iced in this Copr^ 
cold sneers and con tdflipi nous* shrugs of ih,e shoulders, which were directed 
against those genderaen who, holding liberal opitdons, weie regarded as in- 
novators, and, therefore, subjee’ed to derision, 1 have seen this pracdcft 
pursue ‘ on more than one occasion, and having seen it, 1 consider myseli 
authorised in stating the fact. If the gentlemen I uUude to will rise and con- 
tradict me, 1 shall stand corrected ; but t have a pair of eyes^ and they are a 
little too sharp to be easily imposed upon. 

The Ch/lirman. — ^T hat I may set my elf right with the gallant Colonel, 
I will read the regulation alluded to in his motion. [The hon. Chairman here 
read the regulation authorising the magistrates, on the testimony of one d'e-* 
dible witness, to order the infliction of a ceytaiu number of lashes on the ipdlvU 
dual convicted.] This regulation was passed in Council, on the gSrd of 
March, 1814, and was registered in the court of th© Recorder of Bombay, oh 
the d9th of June, in the same year. • . 

Colonel LiTSHiNOTON.-rl rise for the purpose of explaining some obser- 
va’ions which dropped froih my gallant friend (Colonel Stanhope)' respecting 
courts mar ial. Ther»i is a diiference in the Ring’s and the Cohipny’a troops. 
The Mutiny Act, which is confined to the goveiroment of the King’s troops, 
is passed annually, and from time to time alterations are made In it, particui* 
laily with reference to limiting the nuinber of lashes wl^Jch a court, martial 
shall be empowered to indict. Now,,jhe which relates to the government 
of the Company’s forces is an <Ad one, passed in the reign of Georgj^, ll., and 
in which no alterations Infvc since been made. I can, howeyer, tenfure to 
assert, that the spirit of the regulations which prevail^ among thp King a 
forces, is acted lipoii with regard to the Company’s troops, and that 0n tto 
oc<^ ,ision are more than 300 lashes given foi^ ohe offence. An hon. Prdr 
prletor (Dr. Gilchrist) has said, •that for aoihe year^ past, the piwctice of 
flogging has increased in the liij^ian army. lam enabled, on the contrary, 
to as$erl, not only as t he commander of a regiment, but as one wbo has been 

entrusted ’ i 

very i 

come L.^ , . , 

had been enforced in the company under lus command. I ain extremely h ppy 
in' stating the fact, that for months and months no trial haa hapj^n^ among a 
yery Ihrge body of men. Any .person wW is conversant with the subject, 
and if there are any officers in his JSiftjesty’s service now in Court, t hey will he 
ready to support my assertion, that the number of punishments inflicted in 
the Company’s army bears no sort of comparison with t ose which are Wfe/ekly 
and monthly inflicted among the Native troops. The severe orders of the 
Court of Directors, for preventing young men hastily punishing those wbo 
are placed under their orders, are attended to with the utmost strictness. 

Colonel Stanhope’s motion was then withdrawn, with leave of the (7purt. 

Education op Native Doctors, 

The Ghathman. — T have to inform the Court that it is further made special 
in consequence of a letter signed by nine proprietors, which I will direct the 
clerk to read. [The clerk then read the requisition.] 

Dr. Gn.cHRiST.-^ln rising to introduce the motion of which Ihave p?*e?iauxly 
given notice, I am happy to say that we shall leave behind us a very disagirepyh)^ 
subject, aftd proeoniito the discussion of one which 1 doubt not will give general 
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satjiifaction. It has been my lot to be styled, as I once happened tit call my 
self, an opposition man* 1 certainly anf an opposition man, m this sense, that 
whenever I see a body of men acting wrong 1 shall endeavour to set them right 
whatever may be said of me. N ow if I saw the members of this Court proceed- 
ing in a course of conduct that would be likely to j[lo us an injury with the British 
public, I would do every thing that lies in riiy power to stem the course and 
effect its change. It strikes me that such an opposition as this may be considered 
an honour rather than a reproach. I*ord Ainhe^st latel^i ad resscd the young 
men at the College of Calcut a in a style whiph does him the greatest credit. 
By this address that Noble fw>ord proves himself to possess as honourabl^f'feeUngs 
as ever inspired the human breast. I will stand up in this Court and declare, that 
his Lordship has done much towards placing the interests of British India on a 
permanent basis ; and this basis is estaolished in the hearts and affections of the 
Native population, whom that address was calculated to conciliate. "1 he Noble 
I*ord commenced his address in tlie following words — 

“ I cannot omit the opportunity of congratulating you on the new advantages 
which the well-timed liberality of the Honourable Court of Directors have mi- 
tended to you. Of the benefits none can be more touching than the facility 
which will be afforded to you of ri^visiting your native land, and of strength- 
ening Uild renewing home feelings and home attachments. May your con- 
duct in the stations to which you are now about to proceed be ever such that 
on your return to England ybb may with an honest pride claim to have ma n- 
tained her honour to have advanced her interests, which are those of India, 
and to have acted 6n the principles becoming the citizens of so great and so 
singularly fevoured a country. 

** The General Committee of Public Instruction have continued, during the 
last year, to direct their attention towards the great object of diffusing gradually, 
but steadily, an improved system df education throughout Biitish India. 

**Acdinhiuulcation ha$ been established between the Committee and the Col- 
lege acceptable to its pbi^dctorst ond calculated t« maintain the Institution in 
that elE^cacy which can it to public support. The progress made in 

the language at tba. , Anglo-Indian College, as determined at the last 

anuufil public estamruat on^ at which the President of the General Coniniittce 
presided, was, in many instances, respectai le, and the dawn of an acquaintance 
with the elements of science was displayed. The information acquired by 
the students in this latter respect, is derived from a course of lectures on na- 
tural and experimental | hilosophy delivered cy a Professor attached by Go- 
verniUent to the College, in order to render available to the seminary an ap- 
paratus of some extent, presented to it by the British Indian Society. Mea- 
sures have also b^n sanctioned to render this apparatus more complete, and 
in the continuation of the lessons to which it will be applied it is to be eitt- 
pected that much useful knowledge will be imparted and much liberal curio- 
sity excited, by which further proficient laay be attained. In connection 
with this estabfisliment, measures have lijio been taken for providing a col- 
lection of useful books, both in literature and science and the other arrange- 
ments for the more advanced cultivation of both have been suggested by the 
Committee, vt^hich awaits the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors. 

“ The duties of the Committee of public instructions are of the most elevated 
and important description. It is their aim to raise and stiengthen the cha- 
racter and understanding of the people.* They seek not only to give us more 
able aud better agents for that important pait of the civil administration of 
the country which devolves on Natives (an object in itself of infinite impor- 
tance, and one which Government will strenuously lend its co-operation and 
patrouage to secure) hut gradually to introduce our Native subjects to every 
species of knowledge that can enlighten their minds and improve their mpral 
feelings. ^ 

** It gives me the sincerest pleasure to state thus pubiioly that in ihe pro<^ 
ceediagt of tho Committee under their respected President, 1 have perceived 
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the bappie»t possible union of seal and of discretion* With A jest sense pf 
the auspicious advantages of our own country, there is no overweening cow* 
tempt of what others dearly prize. 

“ The attention to the feelings and prejudices of the Natives appears to have 
gained, as it deserved, their fullest confidence : and their policy being one of 
candour and conciliation can scarcely fail to secure the safe and certain at*, ^ 
tainraent of their salutary ends. • 

“ It must at present therefore bp our chief object to facilitate the progress 
of the higher classes of the Native population in those studies which are by 
them considered most useful or interesting, to lead them, whenever oppor- 
tunity oders, into new and more improving paths, and al)ove all, to habituate 
their youth to the system of order, assi luity and perseverance, which cannot 
fail of, being highly advantageous to the development of their intellectual 
faculties and of producing a^ueficial operation on their character through 
life. ^ 

“ In noticing the progress of the Instnrction'for the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the Natives, it is proper to advert to the school founded by Go- 
vernment in the year 1622 for the instruction of Hiudbos and MohammedmiA In 
medical knowledge. 

“ The management of the institution has been ppnfid^d to the zealous and 
able superintendence of Dr. Breton and that genflemeh has already prepareih 
in the Native languages, various eemue^TiOdkortireatUee calculated not only 
to promote the instruction of the pupils under his charge, but gradually to dia* 
seminato amongst the Natives of India, a highly useful kooufledge of the 
principles of Medical science.’* 

I will not (Dr. Gilchrist continued) take up the time of thUiCourt by read- 
ing the long list of treatises here alluded td by h's Lordship ; out I can assure 
the Court they are every one of th^n of a highly useful nature, 'll gives me 
great pleasiue to' find that Dr. ttreton, another gentletnaii 6f the medicaLi^- 
fession, is en Jcavoui ing to raise a sb-ucture — the N dive Medipal 
wh ch, if supported with proper spirit, will be productive of the mo$t hcne^dial 
results. 1, who am likewise a medical man, am the humble individual ivho 
before the establishment of any college in India, made the first etforts to ad- 
vance the interests of education in India. I know this declaration may be 
styled egotistical on my part,' but when a man is conscious he has done his 
country a service, he can hardly be blamed for men’iorting it. The medical 
body in India, though but a small one, has, f am bonnd to say, done the Com- 
pany much service. Some of our charters, and Some of the greatest benefits 
we enjoy have been obtained through the means of that body.* But to pro- 
ceed with Lord Amherst's address. In that part of it which am now going 
to read, his Lordship alludes to a subject which gives me a great deal of 
pleasure. He adverts to the exertiofts made by the respectable Natives them- 
selves, for the purpose of diffusing education. lie says. It is impossible to 
quit the subject of the measures taken for the diffusion of education, withoiA 
adverting to the meritorious interest exhibited by two Native gentlemen on 
this important subject. Raja Calisunka Ghoss and R^]a Hurrinath Roy have 
placed at the disposal of the general Committee severally the suras of 20,000 
and 22,000 rupees, to be applied by them in any a^ay that they mayxleem the 
most conducive to the objects of the Committee, an act of liberality whfeh 
does honour to the public spirit, and the tmlightened judgment of those from 
whom it emanates. It is to be hoped that the example may not be set in 
vain, but may point out to the elevated and opulent, the path by which they 
may best befriend their countrymen, and perpetuate their own reputation. 
The means at the disposal of any government must be always inadequate to 
the education of the people, but they are especially clisproportionate in a 
country were the demand is so general as in India, and where the endowmeitta 
that had accumulated, through successive years, have been wholly swfpt 
|iw|f by pwbiic disorgimization, or from their purposes by privr cupldRy« 
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It is now necessary to bejin attain, and whatever success may be attained 
by the efforts of the ruling power, |t must necessarily be limited, ami 
tial. ittiless those efforts are seconded by enlightened individuals, and flnnliy 
crowned by the concurrence and exertions of all.’* Tliese are the enlight* 
enei and liberal views of Lord Amhersl, with regard to e iucation in India, 
I miy naturally be asked by the honourable members of the Court, drhy I 
am takhgth’s subject — could no other person be found to bring it forward? 
Now f am neither a .lohn Bull nor a IrnHdog; but lam whd is a great deal 
beltei — 1 am what is usually denominated *■ a (’ald&onian fenet or Sj^ptch 
terrier, and whenever lean lay my paw oa a pole-cat or a rat, 
smell of the one nor the versatility of the other shall not deter me from 
giving them a gripe, which should pi event them from eluding my clutcneg. 
1 will now explain the reasons which urged me to take up the su ject. It 
is because It is of conside.ahle iinportanco, and because no person else 
seemed inclined to pay any attention to it. It is the plague of my nature to 
have something to do, and if I were to remai# in a stale of idleness, this 
world would be a purgatory to me. Now it so hippens that Dr. Breton has 
seht me a letter, which I will read to the Court, hfeeause it will at once vin- 
diexte me for bringing the subject under the consideration of the Court. This 
is the letter I allude to : • 

“ My dear Sir. My friend Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
wrote to me some time ainoe, that you had bfeen kind enough to notice, in 
fayourahle terms, the Native Medical Institution, lately established in Cal- 
cutta, for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohammedans mo iical knowledge. 

“ Of all the sciences studied by the Asiatics, that of anatomy and medicine is 
the least understood and cultivated, and then^fore, in India, It Is universally 
admitteithat the British Government could not have established an institution 
calculated to be of greater public benefit, not only to the civil and military 
branches of the Service, but to the Natives generally, than the Native Medical 
Institution. 9 

** You who have bcbp in India are well a\^are of the acquirements of the 
Native medical practitioners. Their knowledge of anatomy borders on non- 
entity, and their skill ifi‘jj»hysic i*s not far above their anatomical knowledge. 
What a blessing then it will be to the Natives generally to have amongst them 
their own countrymen, educated on sysfbm to the medical profession, and capa- 
ble of alleviating human afftiction. Which at flresent consigns to a premature 
grave myriads of diseased Inhabitants of our Eastern empire. 

** The Native students arebcgimii^ig to make themselves useful, eight having 
been already posted to corps, and four are about to be attached to two dispepj; 
sarios, now fuming for thfe relief of tiieau Turing Natives ; and, in th^ acocipi* 
panying records, you will observe a pleasing public testUnuny of 
exertiims In arrSsling tfie progress pf thni dreadful scourge the chofer 0 ,^^us ; 
and Thave no doubt that, in course of '^iii prove a b^bly pssial 

class of public servants oftbe British ^oyernment in India. 

• ‘‘Notwithstanding the acknowledged utHity, and, indeed, necessity of the 
Native Medical Institution, the Honourable jQourt of Directors have unfortu- 
nately, with a view to wonomy, ordeijed its abolition ; but the Government 
of India, bound by their sacred duty to their Native subjects, have unanimously 
recommended, in the strongest possible terms, its continuance, and theinstitu- 

K i remains pending, however, the result of the forcible remonstrance to the 
curable Court against its abolition. ' 

“ The late Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, it is reported, avowed 
his sentiments in council, that as there was a great deficiency of medical 
oilcers^ Native doctors became indispensably necesatlry to afford medical aid 
to the numerous detachments from corps in the exttm^Mdominions of India; 
and, as it was not possible to procure them when^(|kMW^ behoved Govern- 
ment to establish some kind of institution from Native doctors 

might on all oooasions of exigeoi^ be obtained^ Qoretk* 
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ifpent. to consider ivheth^r a better or more economical system could be de- 
Ttsod, tban tblit which existed i« the schtiol for Native doctors. His BiccM- 
lencjjr fhfther observed^ that without a due compliment of medical staH, ha 
could not answer for the efficiency of the army, a point of vital im 

portance to the state. Thia occurred in April last, and fortunately, the 
l^eneml voice being in favour oi* the institution as it stood, an unaninioue 
vote was given for its permanency. 

“ The expense of the ^bool foj* Native doctors is not worthy of a thought, 
being i « reality nothing in comparison with the benefits likely to accrue from 
the l.istitutian. The latter is pleasfiigly adverted to by the Governor- General 
in his speech to the College council, and hailed by the Natives with grati- 
tude.” 

“ The anatomical plates and works published from time to time, for the 
use of the Native stuaents, a c printed at the government llthograpluc press, 
at no other expense to Govariiment than that of ink and jraper. In simrt, 
while every me isure is adop’ed to ensure the utility of the school for Native 
doctors, rigid economy is studied and obseived, and on the score of expense, 
the honourable C^ourt of Directors will never have reaaon to com^jlain. In- 
deed, the medical institulion may be said to he in unison with the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan colleges, established for the dissemittation of general hn<iw- 
ledge among the Natives of India. — am, my Slir, your obliged and 
obedient “ P, Bruton, 

“ Buperintendent of the Native Med. Instil.’^ 
Calcutta, October 31, 1826.” 

Til's is the statement of Dr. Breton with respect to tlie Native Sfedical 
Institulion, and I could read to the Company testimonies in favour of It frord 
the highest authorities in Calcutta. For, from the Govcrnor^General dpwutp 
the lowest public functionary whose opinion was worth askidg, every oue has 
expressed hiiusclf in favour of this institution. Borne days ago, I put the 
quest ion to the honourable Chairm^,, whetlier Jt was the intentlop of thjeCoprt 
of Directors to put down this institution; and I w;as told, in eflTect, .that, 
at tlml time, I could get no informath^n on the subj^cU I, therefore, ps a man 
who respected the Company, and had its interests as inn eh at ]>eart as any per- 
son on the other side of the bar, f Oek ipc bb yvhat t may) felt I was enluled 
to call upon eight of iny friends io sign with me a requisition, in order to 
bring the subject properly under.thu consideration of, the proprietors. 1 need 
hardly say I «ni very sorry to ohsei-vc the Court so thinly attended, because 
the subject is certainly one of the highest important;e. Any measure wldch 
may have a ter?dency to k ep the Natives of India in a Estate of ignorance 
would not only be unjust, but exjtremely impolitle. Much mo#e advlseable 
would H be to sound their affections by enlightening their m|pds apd g ting 
them inatruction in every shape. If the Natives are despised and trampled on 
they would naturally return such ill conduct wijth hatred ; but if the Company 
ad’orded them the means of acquiring knowledge and treated them like mm, 
they, on tlie contrary, behave towards us honestly and faithfully. It is not a 
matter of trifling iinportance that the Natives should have the means of instruc- 
tion in medical kno wledge afforded them. It la often the case that detachpi^nts 
are sent out with only one European surgeon ; now if this surgeon should 
happen to be cut off, lei the Court cmisider in what a situation tlie detachmept 
would be placed. That he might be so opt off was bv no means irapossibH 
for 1 myself was once nearly struck by a Mahratta rocket. In such a case it is 
more than pro able a Native surgeon cannot be found with a tourniquet to stop 
the blood of ^any gallant officer who happens to be wounded. It would thus 
lie necessary to wait until a European surgeon could be procured, and in thp 
mepn time death migM^ender his assistance useless. Besides European sur- 
geons cannot be alwlipjpd at and therefore f-uch a course of educa-. 

lion ought to h® *he Native doctors as would enable them not oplf 

to save the Uvfn m Pfihsera but of useAd civlUans. The CoMl 
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of IMrmton wHl not then endiotta tMs inntltutlon } they wUl not-sureljr level 
it to foundatioo. It is an institution, undoubtedly, of an useful a Xind as 
was ever established ih leidia, and with proper care it may grow to a head of 
which we have no idea, it was indeed impossible to calculate the extent of 
the advantages which may result from the dt^usion of a correct knowledge of 
surgery among the Natives. The common run of the Native professors are 
at the present time as ignorant of the art^as tVie barbers and shavers who, 300 
years ago, professed the art of surgery in this country. I will now call your 
attention to the testimonies in favour of this institution which 1 ineotionedv 
I will not detain you by reading the whole of them but will oiilV quote one 
or two, which have eman-itcd from individuals of high character and talent, 
and if they shall not be considered sufficient to convince you of the utility of 
the establishmcmt 1 will proceed to the rest. I have in my hand a letter from 
a Nitive gentleman who understands the English language as well as Ido 
myself. He is a gentleman of very extensive informat ion and well versed in 
the arts and sciences. I speak of the celebrated Ham Mohun Roy : Ho writes 
thus : — “ I beg you will accept ray best thanks for tlie valuable present of your 
productions. They are indeei full of instruction and better calculated to fur- 
nish the Natives with useful knowledge than all the works in this country on 
abstruse subjects.** This letter is dated the4i h of May, 1825. In a letter of a 
later date Ram Mohun Rny thus expresses himself, in recommendation of 
the labours of Dr. Breton. “ Ailing as I have been, I have perused with great 
pleasure the tracts you kindly sent me ; and while reading them 1 could not 
nelp anticipating the blessings which these and similar publications are calcu- 
la>ed to bestow on the Natives of this part of the globe ; since they contain 
real fae^s, established by experience, and not mere speculations supported by 
prejudice and opinion. I hope and ptay that your exertions may be crowned 
wi h success.** Here is a Narive of India writing in our own language and 
expressing sentiments, the force, truth and justice of which would do cr^it to 
any man in this Court, however enlightew'd he might be. Another Native of 
^.eat respectability, RUdhakaut Deb, has lik^lse written strongly in ftvonr 
of the exeitions of Breton. He says “ I have attentively perused the 
work (on cholera) andUhd’ the observ itions, symptoms and remedies of the 
dreadlui malady contained in ft to be very wise, • proper, beneficial, and effec- 
tual. 1 shall Introduce and recommerA your advice and medicine both here 
and in the interior ; and the human lives which will thereby be saved, will 1 
trust be an ample reward fdr the ttoubia you have taken, and the expense in- 
curred in publishiufif^na circulating pamphleis grataitonsly.’* I will next 
proceed to the public fudCtionariOiv utid show in what light they view the 
matter. I will read the s^hnents of Captain Macan, the Persian Interpreter 
to th ‘ CommAider-irt-Ohiot Captain M‘Cann is a aentleman, I believe, well 
known as an Osientai scholar, and a person who stands high in the Mhnation 
of the Goveminent. In a letter tO Dr. Breton, he says, None blit Oriental 
scholars can properly appreciate the dffiicoltaes you have encountered, and 
as you have got over the first step, which^s always the most difficult, I sin- 
dferely hope you will get 60. Hitherto we have been instructing the Natives 
in tkeit own erroimnut eystein of philosophy, and particularly astronomy, 
ami H is only by doing in 'of heU* branches of science what you are doing in 
medicine that we cm hopO to give them the light of truth.*’ Now the gentle- 
man "who^ thus expressed h'mself ts a military man; an oHicpr I believe in the 
jfebg’s service, and I take it to be a circumstance much in his favour, that he 
has applied himself to the study and made himself master of the Oriental lan- 
guages. It is a proof of his being a thinking man, and it renders his testi- 
mony of additional weight. I will now call the attention of theif Court to the 
testimony of Captain Ruddel, secret ry to the CoUege Council of Fort 
William, who, in a letter addressed officially to Dr. Breton, spoke, in these 
terms, the sentiments of that body : “ The CoUege Council were so much 
pleased with your pamphlets presented to them that they expressed a wish to 
see the whole* published and distributed throughout tbcLCountfy.’* The Me- 
dical Board have also expressed their opinion the following laafuage : 
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** Sir, tdtertiiig to a letter from thi^ military secretary to Ctovemment 
eontataiiig an extract of the proceedings in the judicial department^' with 
reference to a corredpondenee with the GoTeminent of Bombay on the fhbject 
of education, I am direeted by the Medical Board to request that you will be 
pleased to send to this office, at your earliest convenience, five copies of ea<di 
of the different works composed by you for facilitating the acquisition of 
medical and phys cal knowledge by your pupils, in order that they may be 
forwarded to Bombay. ¥ho Board cannot omit this opportunity qf congratu* 
lati g you on the usefulness of your labours, and the important advantages 
which seem likely to be derived fiom them by the medical branch of the ser- 
vice throughout the three Presidencies. 

(Signed) “ J. Adam, 

Secretary Medical Board.'* 

“ Port William Medical Board Office,” 

18th August, 1825.” 

Now a higher medical authority than that I have just quoted could not be 
adduced in support of the exertions of Dr. Breton. I will now lay before the 
Court a letter from Mr. Bayley, chief Secretary totjie Government, and who is 
now a member of the Supreme Council of Bengal. , You cannot, I am sure, 
but acknowledge him to be a proper official authority, and. an individual on 
whose opinion great reliance may be placed. Mr. Bayley . says, in a letter to 
Dr. Breton, 

“ My dear Sir, — It has occurred to me, tlmt if your Treatise on Cholera 
in Bengalee, were widely distiibuted in Calcutta and its neighbor hpoid 
yust now, it would be useful. Perhaps the best way would be to send all 
the spare coj>ies you have to Mr. C. BarwelL, at the I’olicetofilce, tpmorrow ^ 
thence they might be given to the Na’i e doctors empolyea under the police, 
to the th uddeis, and other Native officers, who can read Bengalee, and to tha 
Native schools : a new edition to % considerable extent might be struck off ; 
and if you will report the expfxise, which may be incurfcd in doing so, either. 
I will pay it myself or ask Government to pay it. \ few copies in Persiajd 
might also be usefully distributedfr om the Folioe-office. 

“ Yours, sincerely, W. B. Bayujy, Chief Sec.” 

Mr Bayley considered the distHbution of this excellent treatise on cholera 
of so much importance, that he offered, in the most generous manner, to pay 
for the panting and publishing of the, work.himself* I wiy now submit to the 
notice of the ( ourt an official communication; from Jbe Gc|yeroment to the Ma- 
gistrates of Calcutta, da^ed the 1st of Dcoember which passed through 

the depafiment of Mr Bayley. It is expressed in the following terms : ” The 
temporary employment, with the sanction and concurrence of«Dr. Breton,} of 
twenty of his most experienced pupils, in those parts of the. town where the 
sickness chiefly prevails, as well as distrUnHion of Dr. Breton's Treatise 
on the cure of the cholera, in the Native laugutiges;^ appear to Government la 
be measures calculated to be of great iminedlbte advai^ge ; and his Lordship 
in Council, desires that you will commuiileate, to Dr. Brsj^on the sense which 
Government entertains of his prompt and xealcus co-operation with you sod 
of his compliance with your suggestions at a time when up official reference 
for formal sanction would have involved, serious, del ay and inconvtniencp.” 
Here we find the Government itself approving, in terms the most unqu lifiedi^ 
not the conduct only but the treatise of D« Breton on the cure of the cholera 
moibus. The next letter which I shall read, is equally honourable to Dr. 
Breton. It is signed by Mr. Harwell, the Chief Magistrate, and Mr. Blaquire, 
a Magistrate of the Calcutta Police Office. They say, “We beg leave to in- 
form you, that the decrease in the number of cgses of cholera in the town will 
now a <mit of the aid of your students being withdrawn, and request the favour 
of you to recall them. We cannot let thia opportunity pass without recording 
our approbatidb of their conduct, and the great benefit derived from their skill 
and We beg leave to inolose the copy of a paragraph of a letter 
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from lb# Chief ifeci^liary t 0 0civetiiiiient, ej^pressive of tie Reiittme^ts Ws 
Lor^whip in Council p|el1tiin$ of tie measures adopted in the deptitatiop of 
yoof stutoits, mi we timtb yop for the hearty op-operation we hare e:stP^*: 
rienced from yon persotHiily |p aveitihf the^cafaimty with wicli the town wasf 
aiflicted**’ The testimony liarrington is the next I shall lay before yoU 

in praise of Dr, Breton's exorfioit#, Mr. Harrington is, I believe, well hnown 
to the Court of Directors, i^or mmanity,, and for*,that hnowledge which is 
essential to the security of peace and happiness in India, in a word, for tho 
ostoroise of every virtue, I bwieve Mr. Jfarrington is not excelled*by any wan 
in India, that country where I had the pleasure of knowing him for thirty 
years. He thus expresses himself: “ Mr. Hariingtonis very much obliged to 
Dr. Breton for his kind and valuable present of books, which cannot fail to be 
of the greatest use to the Native students of the Medical institution, as well a» 
more generally to the Natives of India.** 

I will not trouble the Court further with any testimonies in support of the 
Usefulness of this institution. I have, 1 conceive, stated sufficient to convince 
every individual, on whichever side of the Court, of the necessity there is for 
U|iftolding it. I will therefore entrust the matter entirely to your own feelings, 
to your own honour, to your own sense of what is due to myriads of Hindoo- 
Hritish subjects. Would you, 1 ask, for the sake of aving a few thousands 
of pounds, put an end to the existence of an institution, which all the func- 
tion^es on the spot joined in praising t 'This surely cannot be called a job. 
Dt. Breton was not the person to be connected with a transaction of such a 
nature: he would disdain to lend himself to a. job. It has been said, some- 
times, when I have spoken on particular subjects in this Court, that I have 
been seeking for a job : but a job I detest and despise ; and I would throw, 
with indignation, the charge into the face of him wmo shall make it. T fancy 
1 need not intrude further upon the attention of the Court ; though, if docu- 
ments were wanting tp support the usefulness tif Ihe institution, ( have many 
more to produce. If the Court of Directors persevere in overthrowing it, 
they will indelibly i^ure their ovju character, and disgust the Natives of Injiia, 
Those people WoUliTsay, “ Vou take whatever you can out of onr pockets, 
but you refuse to enlighten our minds.* YqUj deny us a drop from the bucket 
which we ourselves haVe l^led; you. begrudge giving us that food — the food 

« ie mind, which ji more taluable than a$y thing on the face of the earth to 
e who estimate mind abbvevt]|^ body.’* Now, let me entreat yop to 
<»dta'ider the matter well^ before you Resort to a line of conduct which will 
Ibid to such iLieswlt as Imgg nn opt I stand here, on light and f “ 
motives, to oppose any nieasurcs Whii^ the Court of Direct ors may tjj" 
t(» adopt. Farfrom any thiofifol* that sort being my intention, I pftt 
scl/ I heir fiiend — viye, their very best ftiepd, because I am resolved^, 
c sMs, to Jet them know thd^^utb. I neyer, ih my life, gave fo 

a li^f opd I never will do so os long as 1 live; and I can assure tMse who 
Tjayfnihk otherwise, that theyat^^mneh mistakfi-nin their estimate of my cha- 
rcicter,.. It was with, great pleasure t gave way to he motion of the gallant 
Colo^fl ; l u' f am extiemely sony to observe that almost all the Pioprielors 
h vp now wihlrawn from the Court, except the gentlemen behind .he bar. 

hbwever, who have at $11 cpnsideied this question, ought fairly to ap- 
bj^iaaie it.s importance. The Company are a great I ody, and*^ ought to show% 
bj? bnr H jenil treatment of the Nat ves of India, that they possess a soul as 
great as ^hal body. You can only maintain it by performing acts of the kind 
recc mmeaded in my mo ion ; and when the lime for the renewal of your ch iter 
comes round, act^ such as ihis^ will afford, in the eyes of the Legislature, the 
best leasons to adopting measures for securing the stability of the Company. 
7'he hon. j hop victor con (.huled by Jnoving a HesolU||bb« ^conformable to the 
substance of the liequisit ion. , ‘ ‘ 

Captain M^xvl«Ln.--tlle t^trt, I at- 

teal ion, and support it as it deserves I must beg leave to remark, that I re- 
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when X was at Calcutta* that tlid*6eoretary af the Medical iras 
the superintendent of this establishment. Now* 1 ash:* Is the secretafv^ that 
Board a proper person to receive such an appointment ? In my ideai that indi- 
vidual has quite sufficient to employ him* without taking upon him the addi- 
tional duty of superintendent to the instltutidn. {f the Court decide that money 
is to be laid out on the establishment I trust it will be expended wisely ; and 
that a person is appointed to superintend k'’ who shall devote the ,^hole of his 
time to the duties connected witlk k) instead of making the pdft a siCeoure. 
The indiviclfial who filled that post at the period 1 allude to, is dead* but if he 
were present in this Court, I would still protest against the appointment ns 
improper. My maxim is to pay well, but not to give several appointments to 
one individual. 1 can mention a list of appointments of the most objectionable 
description ; 1 can* indeed* point out one instance of eight or nine offices being 
conferred on one iudividuai ; and, in nty opinion, it Is entii'elv Impossible that 
a single man can, be his talents what they may, irroperiy ftiidl the duties of 
those different o iices. 1 .repeat it, if money is to bo expended in support of 
thjs, or pf any other establishment, let persons be appointed who are able and 
willing to devote the wbole of their time to the performance of the duties con- 
nected with it. I think it right it should be known ; and my chief object in 
now rising is to state the fact, that one half of the appointments in India are ffllod 
by persons who cannot devote their time to the fulfflment of the neceseary 
duties. 1 am disposed lo afford to the Natives of India the means of deriving 
information on every subject ; but to the support of an establishment^ formed 
merely for the eniolumcut of a few individuals, 1 will never ponsent. Maiiy 
useful reforms can no doubt be made in the administration of the law in, India; 
and 1 fancy, if you wish to raise a monument to perpetuate your name in 
tnaia, you may do so by Introducing the English language into your courle 
of law. 

Dr. Gilchrist. — I beg lo ly aHowed to make one or two observations 
in explanation, in consequence of what has fallen from the hop. Proprietor 
who has jns} sal down. WdS 1 not convinced that Dr, Breton devoted’ all his 
energies, both of soul arid body, to the aMiks^’f this itistilulion, the subject 
woxnd never have been brought forward by me ; for I yield lo no man in iiiy 
haired of pluialities of every kind: The labom^S of Dr. Breton, however, are 
before the public; his ekcftiorts In faydur of 'l|ib adtancetrient of medical 
knowldige are well known^ knd it is clear tlikt h^ is aaeiflOas labourer irit^t 
Viiieyar . 1 now hold in iriy hand a worki(m’C%P|jp;rtf jfdfbwi.- written by htt, 

aid f,s«.iy, Ibai ihc man who has piiblishbd" eight' or nine such volumes is this 
idle. Dr. Breton haa bo plarttlity of ap})«intmentS. De 
Is surgeon in the^ Company’s service, vknd dries not tjoeive a farth'mg 

boyopWtiilri amptint of his pay. It is kn horiohr io the mSiicat service lo 
hair^- aibbrng their body a gentleman whri proceeds as Dr. Breton does* 
Wllktey^was done, has been effected at hii ovrii ejipense, and Goverrimeut 
has given him credit for his services. 1 will holdly assert that Dr. 
has seived the Company in ihe most eksefttiaf point In which they* dan he 
serve 1, in affording instruc ion in medicine to their Native subjec'^s. would 
a'=k Ilindoostaiiee and Naguree scholars to look at the books publl^od by 
Dr. Breton, and say whether he can be oonridpted ati igboiant or, unkl^ful 
man. fie is, I maintain, neither the one bor the o her, Nei her is he tt 
cuiist nor a pluialist, but a man who desprVes encouragement for his ho^kkt 
exertions. If is a.cOiimiPn Saying that genius jumps,” and tlie v»riety of 
Dr. Bre on’s acquiiements is a proof of it. It is I'ather a cUrimis coloci enca, 
that Di. Breton has employ^^d his talents in tiansla ing into the Ilin ioostadce 
language, and in the Na^urce character, a * Treatise on S spended \.ii»nafiort 
from the Effects pf Suhvprsion, Hanging, Obnoxious Air, or IVghtniug, and 
the Mean'^ of Besip*j|tbHhn/ at the same ti^e that I was rendering into 
same language a ^hnilar nature^ a pamphlet, entitled ' The 1V|ethods 

M <?f fopareWliy Dead, from Drowning, 

Apoplexy* Ileat, Cola, d;e. Ak;. Reppim»ended by the Royal Humane Society,* 
and to which i$ annexed, ‘ The Persian and Naguree Versions,* by Mr, 
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Myers, of Trii^ty C^Ueg 9 , CnmlMddge. It is impossible to calculate the 
advauti^es of a knowfed|fe of the T>nental languages, I some 

time ago visited the school of a pupil of mine, who learned the Persian and 
Naguree characters in the course of tliree months, and I was surprised to find 
that some of his pupils were superior to those I have under my own care. I 
have, at a considerable personal expense, and a great de I of trouble, endea- 
voured to establish ocr den'al n^d Oriental institutions in different places. 
Several are in Lon on ; there is one in Edinburgh, «nd I hope that some will 
soon be formed in Dublin. I observe, however, in looking over the Com- 
pany's Red Book, with no small surprise, that they contemplate mak ng a 
monopoly of this descript'on of education. In that publicat on two only are 
named as proper places for instruction, previously to the admittance of a 
young man into the seminary ai Addiscombe. Now, this appears to me to be 
the very worst species of monopoly, — ^worse than the monopoly of tea and 
sugar, for it is ^monopoly of an article essential to our well-being — learning. 
Why should nm the people of Scotland enjoy having their own children edu- 
cated under their own eyes ? What reason can be named for obstructing so 
desira' le a system ? I am happy to bear, howe^ er» that the proposition for 
establishing such a detestable «nonopoly is not understood as likely to be 
ac ed upon. Had it been persisted hi, 1 certainly should have demanded of the 
Court to show What right the Company had to establish a monopoly in litera- 
ture. I am obliged to the gentleman who has informed me the idea is aban- 
doned. It was one of your own body {addressing the Director*) who gave 
me to undei stand that it was a hasty regulation, puulished wiihoul considera- 
tion, and very properly withdrawn. I sincerely hope no obstruction will be 
thrown iu the way of individuals in England. Scotland, and Ireland, in giving 
their children instruction in the Asiatic languages at home, and then sending 
them to Addiscombe. A London university will, in a short time, be esta- 
blished, and if the excluding regulation hati been persevered in, the Oriental 
department of their institution would be ofcno utility wha'ever. The thirst for 
education is now become universal. It is travelling into every corner of the 
world. While I«m on this subject I will read to the Court one or two reso- 
lutions relative to the Scottish Military Academy, which was formed last year 
while I was in Edinburgh. This' academy is patronized by the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, and is now in a flofirislung state. From its constitution, 
it is likely, I am convinced, to do the Company a great deal of service. These 
resolutions will, at least, show the edigfctened spirit that is stirring abroad — 
a spirit which narrpW, illiberal, and selfish views will never be able to put 
4o'vro. ^ 


I have agai^ to mention the satisfaction I feel at the withdrawal of the Red 
Book, and am rlad that those who proposed it did so withdraw it qn seeing 
they had taken k false vie# of tho subject, without being reminded of that fact 
by others. The course qf education #it the Scottish Milit ry Aeademy 
is oil the most extensive and liberal scale. It was resolved by thos with 
^hom the plan origidatedj^** That cvbry branch of military and gymnas- 
tic exerc'ses shall lie taught ab the academy; also the modern languages 
viz., JHiindoostanee, Persian, French, Italian, German, Spanish, &c. ; likewise 
fortification, surveying, navigation, mathematics, and ev^ry other branch of 
edUf^tioT^ that to the Commltt^ may seem progressively useful and expedi- 
It is seen that in this Ohuineratlon, Hindoostanee holds a very distln- 
i^ished place. It is at the head <^f the modern languages, and is doubtless 
considered of such importance from its being so intimately bound up with the 
interests of British India. Let not this prospectus be sneered at. It emanates 
from the capital of an ancient kingdom, whose inhabitants arc not gratuitouslv 
to be deprived of tli© right of educating their own children. 


[The learned Doctor here read a passage from, the prospectus, pointing out 
the advantages likely to result from such an establisj^nt.] 

WWle ,uoh a spirit as this is abroad, can you thinlW establialiinff literary 
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monopolies or instituting exclusive ^^pois of leaming^whether under, Dr. 
Andrews or any other person ? If you do, you WSl stifle in the p^uet ejety 
useful establishment. I have often been told by gentlemen in Scdtlpiidf, that 
they would be glad if they had the means of educating their children in the 
Oriental tongues in their owiucountry. I offered my services, and taught the 
individual who is now employed in giving instruction in the Oriental language 
in Edinburgh. 1 rejoice to see the progress of education, and will use my en- 
deavour to extend it.** 1 arn oontont to rest my good name on this basis, and 
a good name, in my opinion, is«superior to every other earthly consideration. 

The Chairman. — I am.of necessity compelled to oppose this motion, because 
on its face it implies a censure, and an unaeserved one, on the conduct of the 
Court of Directors. It charges them by implication, with doing what they are 
entirely guiltless of ; for before 1 sit down 1 will prove that tire Court of Di- 
rectors, far from having neglected the sul ject, Jiave bestowed the deepest con- 
sideration on it, and had treated it with the liberality of feeling it deserves ; 
because if any subject more than another requires the sttictest attention, it is 
that of education. Thl‘ ('otirt of Directors can say with truth, that they h ve 
entertained tiie most anxious desire to propagite education throughout India, 
were there aiiy extraordinary intuit in that desire, and that they have acted in 
furtherance of that object, the usefulness of which is readily ailmitfed on all 
hands. (Hear.) I hold in my hand a psper which will explain what has 
been done ia extending the rrteans of education in India. 

[The hon. Chairman here read a I'st of the dilfcrent slchools established in 
Calcutta, iii tlie piovinces uniler Bengal, Madras, Prince of Wab*s*8 Island, 
Singapore, and Malacca, ani stated the expense incurred by the Company in 
maintaining them.] 

Now, (con inuerl the honourable Chairman.) it must seem the most absurd, 
the most extraordinary ctiarge ugainsl the ('o.rpany, to say th it they have 
not b estowed a proper degree »of attention on tlie subject. (Ueur,\ In 
justidcatiou therefore of yoiTr Executive Body, I must not su fer this motion 
to be withdrawn, but am determined to meet it by a d'roct negjpite. The 
implic'ilioas it contams L deny in fo/o, l^am sure lha,t, cv^ry one who has 
listened to the reiding of the document Will see the denial is founded on' 
just grounds. The motion may sep^«(fhd uqdW two heuls: the first 
respects education in India geaetAllyi^and the s^hndfpf^rs to tiie instnicUon 
of the Natives in medical kno '*lodge. I hhve h^pVi^ueid luyself, I trust, su'fi- 
cieatly on the last point already; and I qdw proce^ to expla’n what the 
Court of Directors have done with reference toff-ho latter. In May, the 
Medical Board represented to thp Oovernnieiit, Hhat a» considprable diffictilty 
bad Ijo^i expeiienced in pri»cuiiiig Natlv^D^cfcoifK to Supp’v vacancies in the 
differ^t Kegiinenls, it would be lulvjsabl# *o estitblisit ah institution for'the 
purpose of instrucling the Nntive^ and <pal Tying them to fill up the difi- 
ciencifes.' The points pf ij^gulation ^hev^Medi^cul ^poard proposed for this 
establishment were : th it a superintendent .l<thonld> b«i kppotnled to instruct the 
pupils in the el ‘inentary ..ranches of medical science, and to preside generdly 
over their education ; that the pupils should he attached to the Reside icy 
General flos ibdghthe King’s Hospital, th© Native Hospital, and the Dis- 
pensary, as the most convciueut focr their acquiring a kuowletlge of,Ph ilipacv. 
Surgery, and Physic ; that the pupils «h|Ki4a receive a monthly pay of ei|pht 
rupees, as long as they pi osecutc 1 their studies, and they were to he allowed t© 
contract to serve for a given period, atia as vacancies occurred they were to 
be appointed, if reported duty qualified. The representations of the Medical 
Board had the eifect of inducing the Governmc it to set the l^sti^ution on 
foot, which happened in the June following, Mr, Jameson, the Secretary to 
the Medical Board, was appointed the superiutendent, i ith a salary of 800 
rupees per mo ith, In addition to his other salary. I admit tliat this appolot- 
tneat constitutes ’Th^;j®ry worst featuto '6f the business. The Court of 
Directors feft thls^ uiS^thcrefore appllpl'^hbmselves to a re- consideration of 
the subject of the lustituiicgn, and to look around at the system established in 
OrientfU Herald^ VoL 10. O 
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pther places. They saw that the object recoimaended by Medical Board 
IRras etfectecLwnder the Madras HesidiBiic^ without a superintende.it. There 
the ttfative poctors receive their education at the ^iihrent hospitals. The 
fcourt of Directors then conceived thil the same principle which prevailed at 
Madras, nTigbt be acted upon in Calcutta, and ihe office of superintendent 
^bol'shcd. In acting* thus, the (^ourt cannot be accused of not approviug thp 
p)ai of educating Native Doctors for iIiq seivice of the (Vunpany. They 
merely, recoriiraended the adoption of the Maduas systotn, and the removal of 
thp, superintendent. Mr. Jameson iifterwarrU lesigned, and this post was 
filled liy Dr. Breton. After t,he pphiion of the Couil of Diicc or/ was ex- 
i))rcssea, they received a remonstrance or representation of the Bengal Goveri)- 
&ent, in which the support of the Institution in question was strongly re- 
copnhended, on the original system, and tlie reply given to this communica- 
tion, when the sii ject w^as discussed in 1823-4, was to th's c.lecl ; — The Court 
holnted out to the notice of the Bengal Governmenl tlie })hin in fpipe at 
Maditis, wheie boys, half-caste.s taken fiom the Asylum schools, were at- 
taeped to the Hospitals, and leceived a cou»se of ^nstiuclion in order to 
qualify tlmm to tact as assistants ii those hospitals. The Coin I evpres ed 
fpeir fear tha^ the difficulty at)pr(44cnded by the Medical Board tlicmselves of 
eddcatui^ ^Natives in the higher branches of medical science would prevent 
qlt iri te spccess, and t oy desired to be infoiined whether their fears had 
been justly founded. The Court disapproved of only one part of the system, 
and that was the appoin meat of the su| erintendent. They conceived the 
coniiiiuancc of that office would cause an interference witli the Hospital Sur- 
geons, and engender an unpleasant collision of authority b(‘tween them and 
the superintendent. The Court besidan expf<:\ssed an opinion that the best in- 
struction was likely to be conveyed by the Surgeons of the HospiUils. The 
Court therefore diiected that at all events the office of .superintemdent should 
be /discontinued, t have novy given you the history of thi? business, and 
conceive, that the Court of Diiectors arp sT^inglhened in the propriety of the 
vie^v they took of i , by the practice adopted ab'Madras, wliich is product 've 
of better practical effepb?, though less expensive?, than, that cstab ished at 
Cal^-uUa:. I a^y, better praejical etfepls, h<^cause U s certa n the students will 
be rendered more, proficient in the pfuclical part of Up* science, by being un- 
der the eye of the Burgeon in charge an Hospital than IVem heariug a 
scrips of lectures. The Governrne it at jfiengal has lately transmitted a reply 
to the communication of the tJourt of Directors. 

f This reply was read by the bon. Chairman, and expresses in strong terms 
the conviction of the Bengal (Joveriimeat as to the efficiency of the Medical 
ac^ioot as origitfhlly corislitu'.ed. j 

A report allutfed to in this reply has not (said the hon. been 

received, and ihe Court of D, rectors are 5|jprefore not al h* to say will degiec 
of encouirngement ought to be extended to this institution. Mr. Jam.eson’s 
appoiotment in the first instance, cannot be defended, because his duties as 
secretary to the Medical Board were sufficient to occupy the whole of his 
time* lOf Dr. Breton,, the present superintendent, tile Government spoke in 
the liigbest terms of conunendation* lie has, it appears, been employing him- 
In translating the ‘ Loqdon Pharmacopoeia’ into Hindoostanee * and has 
Ulso in a state of forwardmess several other publications on ihe subject oST 
medidne. , 

TThe hon. Chairman here stated the ifems of emolument attached to the 
office of superintendent, which ogether amotint to 2190 rupees per month.] 

The whole question (he continued) turns on the necessity of the post pi 
superintendent. We have decided In the negyitive, but did so widiout per- 
muting private feelings to influence our decision. Did t conceive the ex- 
istence of .such an office necessaSry, there Is ho man I i^ould sooqer ajipoint 
fill it than Dr. Breton* 
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on the Educaiion of Natide Doctors* 

' The hon. Chairman concluded by jyoposing the following amendment 

“ That in the opkJon of this Court it is wholly unnecessary and Ineype- 
dient to adopt the recoinmendatiofi contained in he motion now before the 
Court, as due attention appears to have teen paid by the Court of Diiectois 
to the fmpbitant subjects therein mentioned; and the Court is satisfied that 
the subjects alluded to ai e ve» y properly left la the hands of the executive 
body.’* • 

Mr. Thant. — T rise for Ihe purpose of expressing my entire satis&clion' at 
the ametidmeni proposed by the hon. Chaiiinan, and if the hon. Proprietor 
(Dr. Cfilchiist) knew as well as I do what is now going on in India he wduld 
never have introduced his motion at all. The L»c of conduct pursued by the 
hon. Chaimiau has given me much gratification. Were the motion allowed to 
be withdrawn, an inference might go abioad, that a kind of compromise bad 
been effected ; and hi* Court of Dlrectois woul 1 not have appeared ns they 
wow do, to have done thei. du'y in affording ihe utmost possible means to the 
Natives of India for the acquiicment of knowledge. 

If we look hack on the 1 .st ten years, we shall 6nd that the Government of 
Indi i, backed by the Government at homer have been adopt! g evety s .fe and 
expedient nieasuic, for fVrcili.a ing the obiect recommended ny the Legisla- 
ture, vi . the insti notion of the Natives of IndiU. ft appears tliat the Com- 
pany have more than tiipled the sum appropriated by t e Legislature for this 
object. It would hardly t)e fiir to expect that the Propiiclors should defiay 
the entire expense altendi. g he i.i.sti action of the Natives. I am one of those 
who consider that the counuunity at lai;ge, bo h Kngl sh and India, ought to 
bear a shaic ol that expense. I am theiefoie glad lo hear of the present made 
by the Bii i^sh-Iudian hoeiety of the philosophical apparatus, alluded to by 
the learned Doctor (Dr. Gilclnist) to the Anglo-Indiau College 

-» 

1 beg leave to say a few word*^^ relative to the late Dr. Jameson, with whom 
I had the honour to be acquflinted. Those who did not know that gentleman 
might be led to suppose that his acceptance of the office of snpeiinfeitaent of the 
ins itution w.is a job, but those \\bo at all know him would bear tesimony to 
the fjct, that he was a man of very extraordinary powciS, and mis^ht therefore 
conscient ous'.y and efficiently undeftake to dischaige duties wliich any other 
individual would sink under. * * 

Sir J. Dovm-:. — I have to express the satisfaction I feel, that T did not 
leave the (’ourt before the hon. C‘hairman gave his explanation. The state* 
merit made by the learned Doctor certainly rapressed me very strongly, but 
the clear and ample detail made by the hon. Ch iiman has^quite delighted 
me. W'hjptherthe office of superintendent is necessiry or rjoi, is a point I est 
kiiowtCtf the f'ou»t of Directors, as they have Ihe best means of information. 

1 am gtSd to find that so much attention has been paid to the extension of 
education in India, and I cannot let this opportunUy pass without expres.sing 
my approbation of the system adopted wi;b regard to that object. * 

Captain Max field. — T am very ready to hear testimony to the powers of 
Dr. Jameson, i ut still I think it is impossible for atiy individual to perform 
the duties which that gentleman undertook. But his is not the qnly case of 
one individu d liolJing various situations in India. What will you siy of an 
individual holding two situations, and Jiving fourteen miles distant from the 
spot where the duties of one of them ought to be performed? 

It has 1 am awa e been directed, that the surgeon who has in charge the 
hospital of the insane at Calcutta, shall be resident there ; but I am also aware 
that those directions have been disobeyed The surgeon is absent, and the 
hospital is left to take care of itself. So f.r is t from being tlie fact that 
plujaliti'*s are not often soon in India, that the rec<»rds of the Hengal Govern- 
ment will show, not only that they are not unconunon, but that they are of 
universal occurrence. 

*02 
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Delate at the East India Mouses 


Dr. Oii-riinisT spoke at some Icagl^h in explanation. He liad feared^ aa 
the hon. Chaijnnan had c5odined on a foniier occasion to f^ive him an answer to 
a question on this sul ject, that it was the intention of tlie Court of Directors 
to put an end to this institution, w ithout reference to the oflice of superintewlent. 
— ife had never accused the f'oiirt of Diiectois of not e^pendin^ a suflRcient 
sum for education ; ) ut Loid ^mheist, in li's addiess. says, "‘I he endowments 
(for the purpose of education,) thath'id accueinlatcd thiou^di succes i\e yeais, 
have been wholly swept away by pui lie disorgauizatiou, and diverled from 
the proper couise.*’ Now^ this chargee sVoweekat least, that foimerly a great 
deal of money was expended to very little pitrpo'e. Pci haps, said ne, Col, 
Ln.sthiogton will say whether the sub-assistant surceons, spoken of by the 
hon Chairman, an >1 the Nilive doctors aic the same? (To which (’ol. L. re- 
plied they w'cre not.) 'Ilien have 1 and the hon. ( h iiruan been sjealang on 
two ditTerent points. I cannot help repeating my opinion, that if a snjieiin- 
ten '-eat is not appointed to the institution, it will spet'diiy sink to nothing, 
because wba is every t ody ’s business is nobody’s. I'lie Madias esta’ I'shmeiit 
does not tear the slightest analogy to the Medical hfsi^itut on at C’alcutta. 
} very regiment has three or four N itive doctors atti.chcd to it, and these 
cannot be properly educated, unlosa schools for tl^ein aie > statdished. Kx- 
cept a fe young me<^t who have gone throug-h my hands, ti.ere is not one, 
save Dr. Brecon, who can explain to the N ti'es, in their own la'<geag *, the 
terms of anafomy and | hvsic. If Lord Amherst had given too huge a .salaiy, 
tiiat did not atford a su flit ion t rea^^on for gettirg rid of the office ol supeiin- 
tendent. It does not give me iinu h cor.ccni to finri that my motion is to ht5 
met by a diiect negative. Ttie Cliainuan has ondewourud to persiuido the 
Court that I w ish to cast a cersuie on Court of Directors. T ha* e no such 
intention. JMy only object is to pieserwthe credit and character of the Ccun- 
panv, and l am therefoie desir<nis »hat this Coiut shoulfi ai t in such a way as 
to induce tile people of In 'ia to lo<»k npstn them as a liberal and e .ligh ened^ 
body of men. I was hajipy to hear what had«’oeen said in (jxplaiiation to day. 
A few yeais ago I might have expected such ttn explanation in vain, and 
therefore oq llial at least, I have reason to be satisfied. 

7’ho original motion was then negatived, and the amendment unanimously 
agieedto. 

The Court then broke up. 


OZVXIi AKD MXIiZTAItV XNT£X«LXGBNOfi« 

* 

C;,VLCUTTA. 

Ti'Vl Appointments. 

Fort William^ Dec. S. — The Hon. F. J. Shore, As- 1 stunt to the Coranrtis- 
isioner in Kainaoon. — 10. Capt. Alex. Oavidson, 13th N. T. Assidunt to the 
Ajyent to the Governor (Tcnrral on the North East Frontier ; Cvijit. A. White, 
60 h N. 1. di to ditto. — ^iO. Mr. J. J. Harvey, Register of the /Utah (’ourt of 
Ghazeepore. — Jim. 6. Mr. d. Sanford, Senior Judge of the Provin ‘iaH’oiirts 
of Appeal and (’iieuit for the Division of Talcul a; Mr. R. Walpole, Third 
Judge of itto ditto ; Mr. 11. Gakely, Fourth Judge of ditto ditto ; Mr W. M. 
Fh'iniag, Second JudgA of the Provincial Court' of Appeal and (Circuit for the 
Division of Patna ; Mr. J. B. Elliott, Third Judge of uilio ditto. 

Military Appointments. 

Fort William^ Dec. ‘26.— Lieut.’ E. F. Spencer, 32d N. I. transferred, at his 
own request, lo die Invalid Estab. — ^30. Lieu^. Col. Corn. M‘lnT)e'*, 61st N. 1. 
to have ihe eoniniand of he Sou-h Fasteru Division, v. Riig. Richards, who 
lia> resigned h si eimimand. — Ja.i. 96. Licu‘. (*ol. Conn W. Richuds, to be 
CommunJuJt of he Fortress of Agra, in the loom of Lieut, ('ol. (’om. D. 
M'Leod, C. B., who h isobt iued Furlough to Furope; Lieu . G. H. (*ox, 69d N. 
I., to clhcia'e as Super ntendent of Gen^men tJadets at Fort VV illiam, v. Blake, 
permit led to proceed to Euiope. 

, I Promotions. 

Infantry — Maj. H. W. Wilkiaeon to be Lieut. Col, in sue. to Collyer re- 
liieJ. • 

SihUegL N. L — Cap'. William Kennedy to be Maj, ; Lteitt. B. JTendcr- 
»on to be Capt. of a company, and Ens, T. S, Pi ice to be Lieut, iti sue. to 
Wilkinson prom. 

2Uh ReyU N. i.— Ens. II. Maynafdlo be Lieut., v. Wilson placed on half- 
pay. 

27th Reyt, JV. L — Ens. A. B, Ogilvy to be Lieut., in sue. to Robe, dec. 

32rf Reyt. JV. i. — Ens. J. Woods to be Lieut, in sue. to Spencer, transferrid 
to the Tnv lid Eslab. ; Ens. A. P. Graham to be Lieut, v. Boileau, dec., 

BSdReyt. N. 1. — Lieut. G. Barker, to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. A*" 
F. Tytler to be Lieut, in sue. to Agnew, dec. 

4Qth Regt.N. i. — Lieut. G. P. Agar to be Capt. of a conrf, in sue. to 
kiatosh, 4^. , 

65f/i Reyt. N. i.— ^ns. R. 11. Do Montmorency to be Lieut, in sac. to 
Lawe, dec. « 

Reyt. of Artillery. — 1st Lieuts. F. S. Sotheby, R. C. pickson, E. W. 
Huthwaite, G. R. Crawford, and H. Delafosse", to have rank of Capt, by Bre 
vet. 

Medical Appointments. ^ ^ 

Dec. 26. — Assist. Surg. J. Stewart, lately attached to service of the King 
of Oud<e, placed at the disposal of his Exj. the Commander in Chief. — Jan. 6, 
Messrs. Hart and A. Rennick, surgeons, appointed, temporarily, to do duty as 
Assist. Fturg. on this Estab. — 20. Assist. Surg. J. Innes, to be Residency 
Surg. at JHalacca ; Assist. Surg. F. 8. Matthews, to have Medical Charge of 
the Civil station of Balasore, v. Barker ; Mr. F. Malcolm admitted to the service 
as an Assist. &?>urg. ; Assist. Surg. T. Luxmoor, to Le Surg. in sue, to Hardt* 
man, dec, 

, l^BTIREMENTS FROM TH« SERVICE. 

Dec, 26.— Lieut* Col. J. Clark, I. bn the pension of hi$ rank.«~ 

Jau. 13* — lieat« Col. J. J. Beith, 66th K« 1. ditto ditto. 
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CADETS ADMITTED AND PROMOTED. 

Doc. 96. — Mr. F. S. Burt, for Eng. and prom, to 1st. 30. Mr. J. 

Middleton, for Inf., and prom. toEnS. — Jan. 2(V Mr. G. lieid for(3avalry, and 
prom, to Cornet ; Messrs. A. F. Macpherson and II. Spottiswoode for Inf., 
and prom, to Ens. < 

FURLOUGHS, r 

To Europe, — Dr. Walter Ogilvy, 1st Member Medical Board, on account 
of Ills health ; Assist. Hurg. C. B. Francis, on ditto ; Lieut. A. W. W. Frazer, 
§th L. C. on ditto ; Lieut. R. Steward, 6th T. on ditto ; Lieut. J. Donnejly* 
JBt^i N. I. on ditto ; Superintend. Surg. Jas.M‘Dowell, on ditto ; Maj. J. €. 
Grant, 22d N. T. on ditto. 

To the Cape of Good i/opc.—- Capt. W. Cunningham, (iarrison storekeeper, 
for the recovery of his health, for twelve months ; I.ieut. Col. Com. Penny% 
jBSdN. 1. ditto ditto; Capt. T. Williams, Sd Extra N. I. ditto ditto ; M^j. 
J. P. Boileau, Principal Dep. Com. of Ordnance, and Maj. F. Sackvilld, 
55th N 1. ditto ditto. 

BOMBAY. 

military appointments. 

Bombay CasUe^ Dec. 22, 1825. — Lieut. Col. Wilson, H. M. 4th Light Drags, 
to command Northern Districts ofGuzerat. — Jan. 2. Ens. Gilbcrne, 23d N. I. 
to have command of Local Corps in Candeish, v. Lieut. Marjoriba.iks, dee. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Artillery. — Lieut. T. E. (-ot grave, Adj. to Bat. to be ..waj. of Brigade to 
Artillery, v. Foy dated lOtli Dec. 

*Sfjn. Maj. N. C. Maw to be Col. v. F. F. Staunton de- 
ceased, date 26th June 1825. i 

Uf Europ, Son., Capt. J. Elder, to be Maj. v. Maw dec. ; and Lieut. 

C, Walter to be Taylor, placed on Tension List. 

medical appointments. 

Dec. 16. — ^Aeting Assist. Surg. Black to officiate as Assistant to Civil and 
Garr'so.i Surg. at Surat, in lieu of Mr. Ormand. — 17. Assist. Surg, Power, 
attached to 4i4th Madras N. L, to execute duties df Civil Surg. at Sh«)iapove. — 
21. Sub. Ass St. Surg. Dickson to have charge of med. duties of Company’s 
ciuizer Ternate, in rbom of Ass'St. Surg. Fallon, reported to be sic.k. — 

2. Svrg. J, Bi«d to he Residency SilTg. at Sattara. — $. Assist. Surg. W. 
Eiskiiie to be Cml Surg, in Kattywat ; and Assist. Surg. H. Johnstdne to 
be Civil Surg. at feissoii. 

MADRAS. 

M$W EXTRA REGIMENTS. 

FartBt, Gearge.Jm, 2, 1826. — The hon. the Governor in Council having 
Hesolvi'd that four extra regiments of Native 1' fantry shall »,e raised for the 
seiwice of this Presidency, » 'pleased to request that the oflicer coinraainding 
theaiiny In chief will give the necessary ordeisfor their immediate formation. 

Each reg ment to consist of ten bompanies of the same strength and esfa- 
blishmeiiw in all respects f except! fg the European officers and subidar major) 
as a regiment ofNal ve Iniaalry of the line. • 

Each regimeiU will be commanded by a Captain Commandant, ^ith one 
Adjutant, oue Quarter-Master, Inteipreter, and Paymaster, leidg subaltern 
oflic rs. 

Theovtra regiments will be raised at the following stafons,. viz. 1st ex- 

tm regt. at Palau cotrah ; 2d extra regt. at Bangalore ; SJ extra tegt. at C‘ud- 
dgpah ; 4lh Extra regt. at Ellore. 

The hon. the Governor in Council also directs, that the extra regts. shall be 
paid, clothed, and equipped in the same maimer as the regular regts. of Ibis 
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establishment, and that the commanding officers and staff shall draw the same 
st ’ffpay and allowances as the officer commanding and the regimeiital com- 
missmned staff ofa reg^ular regt. ofNatiie Infantry. 

Appointments. 

\st Extra Rcgt.N. J. Leighton, 97th N. I. to command ; Lieut. 

F. J. Warrea, 39. h N. 1., to ; and Liout. H. L. Harris, 15th N. I., to 

be Quart. M-isl., liiterf., and l%yma8ter. 

2d DiUo. — Oapl. W. Stewart,* 2d Kwropean regt., to command ; L>ut. G. 
Hammond, 50tli >J. I. to be Adj. ; and Lieut. W. tl. T. Lewis, 4-6th N. I., to 
be Quart. Mast., Interp., and Paymast. 

3(1 Ditto. — Capt. A. M'Farlaiie, lOJh N. 1., to command ; Lieut. G. Lagan, 
4-1 St N. I., to be Adj. ; and Lieut. J. Fitzgerald to be Quart. Mast., Interp., 
and Paymast 

Uh Ditto. — f 'apt. H. Kyd, 9d Europ. regt., to command ; Lieut. W. A. 
Freeman, 4i5th N. 1., to be Adj. ; and Ens. F. Ensor, 47lh N. L to be 
M,.st., Interp., and Paymast. 

KING’S FORCES ?N INDIA. 

[From the Indian Gazettes.'] 

Appointments. 

Hcad-qvarlers, Camp before TIhurtpoor., Dec. 11.- — Lieut. Ahmuty, llth L. 
Drags, to 1)0 Aid-dc-c tup to Brig.-Gen. Sleigh, v. Maxwell, proceeding on 
Sick (Vitificale, ; and Lieut, the Hon. J. Amherst, to he Extra Aid-de-camp 
to Miij.-Gen. Nkolls. — 31. ( apt. Wetbeiull, 13’h L. Drags., to be Extra Aid- 
de-ca* p to Maj«'^Ceii. Sir T, Pritzler. — Jan. 9. Lieut. -Col. M‘Gregor, 50, h 
Fo«^J, to act as Adj .-Gen. ol* H ])irl. Foices in India, until the arriyal of 
Ll(?it.-Col. Macdonald; to ta^^^cifect from the sailing of Maj.-Gen Sir T. 
McMahon, Bart • 

Buevet Rank. 

The undorinentioned subalterns of fifteen years* standing, are to take rank of 
Capt. liy Bievet, in the East Indies onJy : — Lieut. J. M^Dcrmot, l4th Foot, 
from 13th Dec. 1895 ; LU'ut. T, B. M. Sutherland, from 41 st Foot, from 23d 
Aug. 1825; and Lieul. R. ('. Newman, fioin 14.h foot, ,frQ,m 28th Sept. 1825. 

Pbomotions. 

[From the London Gazette.] 

18th Lt. Drags. — W. J Hooper to be Cornet by puieh. v. Tftveved, prom* 

Idf/i Ditto. — Corn. W, Van, from Cape Coins, to be ^^orn., v Brown, 
prom, ; II. F. Bonham, io be Corn, by piitch. v. Peiileaze. 

1st Foot. Capt. C. S. Hopkins, »to be Maj. ,by purch., y. Glover, prom.; 
LieuL W. Carter to be Capt. by purcb., v. Itopkiiis ; Ens. H. W. Neville 
to be’Li-ui. by purch., v. (toss, prom.; W. Johnston to be En8.,.v. 
Wood, dec. 

6lh Ditto. L ent. W. H. Hill, from half-pay i4i;h Foot, to be Lieut., v, 
J\5l‘Qu£^en, app. to 41.'^ Foot. 

\3th Foot. St. G. Cromie to be Ens., by purch., v, Browne, prpm. in 44lh 
Foot. 

14#^ Foot. J. May to be Ens., v. Laj^rd, prom. 

44/fe Foot. Lieut. S. M Queen, from 6th Foot, to be Liqut., v. E. H, C3arke, 
who retiics on half-pay. 

45t/t Foot. Lieut. W. Trevelyan, from Engineers, to be Lieut, v. Kearney, 
app. to 86 h Foot. 

47/fe Foot. Lieut. P. J. Dousrhs, from Inlf-pay 9 h Fool, to Ije Lieut., v. 
Walker, whose app. h«u3 not taken place; J. B. Wyatt to be Ens., v. Wygtt, 
who resigns,#' 

bith Foot. Capt. J. Arnaud, fropi 84th Foot, to be Capt,, y. J, Gray^ 

who exchange^ 



Mirths^ Marriagest and Deatfit, 

67th Foot. Brev.-Col. N. Burslanii from half-pay 14th Foot, to be lAeut.* 

tJol., V. R. Gubbins, who exchanges. 

&)th Foot. Lieut. E. Hopwood, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v. the Hotil 
IL King, who exch., rec. di/f. 

SOtn Foot. Lieut. T. G. Twigg, from half-|5ay 18th L, Drags., to be Lieut., 
rep'iyjng diff., v. Peck, app. to 84th Foot. 

^7th Foot. Ens. T. H. Travers to be Lieut, by purch., v. Maires, prom. ; 
C. Nagel to be Kns. by purch., v. Travers. 

Ceylon Reyt. Lieut. A. Montresser, fiom*78ih Foot, to be Capt. by purch. 
V. Aul:er ; Lieut. It. G. Davidson, fiom hiilf-pay 09th Foot, to t)e Lieut., v. 
Nowlau, app. to 13lh ; J. Woodford to be 9d Lieut, by purch., v. Van Kempen, 
pioro. 

AUonedto dispone of their I faff •pay. Lieut. G. llagar, 4(ith h^oot ; Lieut.- 
Col. C. Alaxwell, 30 h Fool ; Maj. W. Stewart, ditfo *, ( rpl. D. Giahanie, 6th 
Foot ; Maj. D. (iregoison, 81 -si Foot ; Capt. A. Prole. 83d Foot ; Gapl. J. H. 
Holland, 69th Foot ; Lieut. -Col. W. Percival, C>7lh Foot. 

Medical Appointments. 

Isi Foot. Assist.-Surg. W. Dijloo, from 3d Royal Vet. Batt., to be Assist. - 
Smg. 

Foot. IIosp.- Assist. T. Atkinson to be Assist.-Surg., v. Campbell, 

prom. 

\Stfi Foot. Assist. -Suig. J. Paterson, from 4f5th F'oot, to be Suig., v. 
H. Hamilton, who retires on half-j av. 

Ceylon Reyt. nosp.-Ashi.st. W. Lucas to be Assist.-Surg., v. Williams, 
app. to 2d Foot. 

Furloughs. 

To Kttrope : Lieut. Donnithorno, 44th Regt., for one y^ar, for the purpose 
of I etiiiiig on half-pay ; C’ap>. Waiing, Qm oil’s Royals, for two years, on 
account of his health; Surg, Alexander, sawie Regl., for ditto ; Brev.-(’apt. 
Patience, 20ch Foot, ditto, ditto ; Surg. Jacksoii, 14th Foot, for one year, on 
furlough. 


BIRTHS^ MKARRIAGB8, AND DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

—Decf 18. Mrs. L. Sweeting, of a still-born male child. — 29. 

J. D. Ciuz, of a sfm and heir. — 31. In London Buildings, the lady o H. iP, 
Huasol, Esq. of the Civil Service, of a sop. — Jan. 7, 1826. At Chowringhee, 
the lady of Tf. Shakespear, E«‘q- of a daughter. — 10. In Fort Willia»i;^h4Jady 
of the late"Capt. D. Thomas, Superintendent of Government Cadets,^of a d^gh- 
terp— 12. At St. James’s School, Mrs. Plaits, of a daughter. — 18. The wife 
of Mr. T. Law rence, of a daughter. — 14. At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Com. J. A. Paul MflcGi'egor, Deputy Military Auditor-General, of a 
son. — 15. At Chowringhee, the lady of Dr. W. P. Birmingham, II. M. 87th 
Foot, ot a snn. — 18. The lady of Colin Lindsay, Esq. of a son. — 19. The lady 
of A. Landale, Esq. of a daughter; in ITarringl on-street, the lady of John 
Lewis, Esq. of a daughter.*— 91. The^lady of Welby Jackson, Esq. of the 
Civil Service of a son. — 29. The lady of W. T. Berry, Esq. of a son. 

Marriayes. — Jan. 7. George, eldest son o*f W. Wood, Esq. to Charlotte 
Evans, youngest daughter of the late Col. Brietzoke, Bengal Military Ser- 
vice. — 18. M. A. I-»ackerteen, Esq, of the firm of Messrs^ Lackerteen and Co., 
to Miss J. Dissent. — H. C. Watts, Esq. second son Esq. late of 

Ctalcutta, to Amelia, only daught^M the late Mr.vJj of the 11. C. 

Marine.— 21. Mr. L. De Almeydi^’^ son of thie lsifc JT. B. Dfe Almeyda, 
Esq. to Mrs. A. M. Rebeii^ — 28. Bso. of th^ Bengal Civil Ser*> 

vice, to Rosina, youngest daughter of the lile W. Hogg, of Lieburn, county 
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Birtfis, Marriages, and JJeaths. 

of Antrim, Esq.— 24. Mr. CJ. Crichton, Mrs^ I). Pc'arson, relict of the late 
Mr. J. Pearson ; J. Marshall, Esq. Surgeon, on the Bengal Establishment, to 
Mrs. E. Lyons, relict of the late Capt. D. T .vons, H. C. Military Service ; 
J. D. Herklots, Esq. to Miss M. C. Gibson.— 25. D. M. N. Liddell, Esq. to 
M‘ss 1. Davidson, third daughter of .1. Davidson, of Murraj.sliire, Ksq. — 26. 
Mr. J. J.Carapiet, to Anna, widow of the late Arraloon Gas})ar, Ksq 

Deaths. — Dec. *28. Mis. L. Carrovf, iclict of thela+e Capt. J. Carrow, — -31. 
Mrs, K. LiiiSicdt, wi of the 1 ito . f.insJedt, Bengal Militaiy Kstab. — 
Jan. 1, 182% 11. M. Elliott, l?isq. fbur h’soii of the Right II (»n, 11. Elliot, late 
Governor of Fort Si. C»eo'g.*. — 2. MiS. R. H. AJoney, relict of the lute H. 
W, Money, Esq. oged 25. — 3. Mrs. J Williams, relict of the lote Mr, C. 
W illi ims, hoU'C builder, aged 42. — 6. At his hou'^e at Garden Keiich, Col. 
lies iag, foiineil> atta< bed to the army of Maha Rajah Scindcali. aged 44. — 
8. Tlie Rev. J.B. Wai<U ii, Mis ionaiy, from (he Lo.ido i Missionaiy Society, 
aged 26. — 12. U<»bert Fulton, Esq. late of Mynieasing, aged e35 — 13. Mr. A. 
Jewell, junior, aged 28. — 15. Miss E. E. Swaine, dangh er of Thomas 
Swaino, P'sci. aged 18 — 21). Julia, infant daughter of \V. It. Oakes, Esq.— 
23, Mr. C. Jansen, late an indigo planter, aged 4Sf. 

MADRAS. * 

Births.' — Dec. 7. The lady of W. S. Binny, Esq- of a son. — 27. Tlic lady 
of Cap . Mubeily, ot a son. 

Marriages. — Dec. 19. (apt. R. 8. W’ilson, Fort Adj. of Fort St. George, 
to C-dtheiine Alicia, fourth daughter of J. Ewart, Esq. — Jan. 5, 1826. At 
S . Thorna/s Mount, Lieut. Midillecoat, Arlii'ery, to Miss Hampton. — 2o* 
S, Crawford, Es of the Civil Service, to H. P. D\er. eldest dnuglPer of S. N. 
Dyer, Esq. M.D.— C'.pt. H. Robison, Nizam's Service, to Mis. Thomson, 

BOMBAY. 

Births. — 11. \t Colabah, thejad^ of Capt. Maclean, Queen’s Royals, of a 
son. — 31. At ditto, the la Iv of J. iVIorlcy, Es of a sou. 

Deaths. — Dec. ‘20. Mrs. R. D. J-into, third daughter of Sir Roger de 
Faria. — Jan. 3. At Byculluh, Lieut. -Col. John Ford, C.B, Madras N, 1. 
our STATIONS. 

Births. — D c. 1. At Saugor, the lady of Doctor Urquhart, 43d N. I. of a 
daughter — 7. AtBellaiy, the lady of J. Burton, Esq. Garrison Surg. of a 
sou.— 8, At RiFnagurry, the lady of Dr. Shaw, of a son. — 13. At Vellore, the 
lijt^ofT. V. Stonhouse, Esq. Civil Service, of a daughter. — 17. At Peonah, 
the .ia4y Aluj. Hardy, Artillery, of a son, — 18, On board the H. ship 
Javd.„;,,the lady of Professor Craven, Bishop’s College, of a son. — 19. At 
MaWliphtain, the lady of Lieut, Codrington, 46th N. 1. of a naughter. — 25. 
At Futtyghui*-, the lady of Lieut. -Col.,S. Nation, Commanding 23d N. 1. of a 
son. — ^20^sAi'Malda, the lady of J. W. Grant, Esq. of a daughter. — 28. At 
Delhi, th^lady of Lieut. Quart.-Mast. Griffin, 24th N. L of a daughter, — AU 
Meerut, the lady of Capt. D. Bruce, Assist. Com. Gen. of a daughter. — 29. At 
Poonah, the 1 idy of C. Dacat, Esq. Civil Surgeon, of a son.^ — 30. At Bhowndy, 
the lady of Maj. Roome, of a daughter. — Jan. I. At Cawnpore, the lady of J, 
W'erayss, Esq. of a daughter. — 2. At Trichinopoly, the lad> of Brig. Maj. 
Macneill, of a son.— 4. At Jessore, Mrs. J, B. Lomoss, of a son ana heir. — 
11. At Barrackpore, the lady of tk Govan, ^Esq. M. D. of a daughter. — At 
Nagpore, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Urlson,* Rifle Corps, of a daughter ; at 
Burdwan, the lady of Henry Rickett.s, Esq. (3vil Service, of a daughter. — 14. 
At CUandernagore, the lady of J. Bluett, Esq. Planter at Hanskalle, of a 
daughter. — 28. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Maj. Malandaine, 35th N. 1. of 
a daughter. — 25. At IHi^napore, the lady of Lieut. Shortland, Fort Adj. of 
Fort William, of a ^ 

Marriages. — Palmacotl^b^lji^^ E. Duval, 27th N. I., to 
Miss J. A. Lutter,-^^. 4Wellore, Stunr, 16th N. 1. to Harriet 

Thompson, fourth daligliler of ^he White, Esq. of the Med. Board. 

B, 1820* At Chandeniiigore^ Mr« C. F« Piimetz, to Miss F. Bouchez, 
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JSirthsy Marriages^ und Deaths. 

daug^htcrof Capt. Boucbez, Frencli Naval Service.— <>8. At Chinsurah, Mr. J. 
Og Ivy, of Kishnagur, Indigo Planter, to Miss Jane B^n bow, of Clianderna- 

S oie. — 11. At C^handernagoie, G. E. liudsdn, Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss 
. E. De Chall ; and on same day and at same place, E. W. Hudson, Esq. to 
Miss A. R. DeChall. 

Deaths. — Nov. 9. At Prome, Ens. G. P, Smithwaite, 24th N. T. — Dec. 1. 
At p Jjoblee, Soulhein Concan, the lady of^ laeiit. W. F. Allen, 24th N. I. ; 
naar Promt*, Lieut. Southerland, H., M. 41st Regt.— -11. At Prome, Capt. 
W- F. Lewis, Madras Horse Artillery ; od board the II. C. frigatJi? 'Hastinjt, 
off Low tsland, Lieut. Charles Boye, aged 22. — 12. At Arracan, Assist. Sbrg. 
Hai risoa in medical charge of H, M.’s d4th regt. — 13. At Wallajahbad, ^ohn 
Anthohy, i .fant sen of Lieut. G. Brady, S3d N. I. — 17. At Broach, Li^ut. 
H. ‘W. Hardie, Rbgiment of Artillery, aged 21. — IB. At Royapooram,* Ha**“ 
riet Lydia, daughter of the Rev. J. Kindleiiger ; t Sea, onboard the ship 
Carnatic., on his passage to Penang, Capt. H. B. Scarborough, Courttiy 
fedridde. — 20. At Anantapoor, G R. Gosling, Esq. acting head assistant to 
collector and magistrale of Bellary. — ^97. At Cuitack, TJeut. J. G. Gordon, 
SOth N. 1. son of A. Gordon, ESo. of Belfast. — ^29. At Colapore, in the southern 
Mahr stta* country, Lieut. W. Le^is, 4lh Regt. L. C. — 31. At Dacca, John 
Carter, Esq. — Jan. 2, 1826. At Triclunopoly, Anne Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. *€ 0 !. Wahftb, aged 21 months. 

EUROPE. 

BlHhs . — May 4; At Wimbledon, the lady of Capt. D. M. Daniell, Hon. E. 
1. Company’s service, of a daughter. — 5. On boanl the H. C. ship Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, on her passage from Bengal, the lady of Captain R. f f, 
Sneyd, of a daughter. — June 10. At Ale'rsey, the lady of Maj. Gen. Sir C. 
Halkett, of a son, — On the 16 h March, at sea, on board the H. C. sh’p the 
Farffuharson, the lady of Cloud Queifos, ]Esq. of Singapore, of a daughter. 

Afqm'Oi/es ^ pril At Carlisle, Sir G.« G. bart., of Donadic 

Casffe, county Kildare, ^ M'^^ria, eldest aughter of the late Col. J. Hodgson, 
Bengal At Pari^, fjfaryey, Esn. of St. Audrie’s!, Sonu rsetshire, 

to Agnes,' dau^Bter of A. Ramsay, ' Esq. formerly of the E. 1. Cornpanv's 
Civil Service. — May 11. — At Sou h Bj<'.int, Capt. E. Herring, 57 h IJt^n.»al N, 
L to Chmdotte, 2d daughter of W. Lee, E'^q- of Glazebrook house, Devon. — 
17. dapt. If. Carleloh, of the BengaJ army, to daugh er of J. jL’os- 

.sart. Esq. — June 1. At the new chuich, St. M*^*y”lo-bonc, Capl. G. Probyn, 
of the E' L Company’s service, to Alicia, daughter of Sir F. W'. Macnagh en, 
late one of hj>8 Majesiy’s judges of the fSupieme Court in Calcutta. — IQ., ‘At 
St. Pancras newchuioh, Mr, p. Ingram, of the TIon. E. 1. Company’s service, 
to Miss A. F3. ^^jidges of Ifighgite. — 15. At \yesl Lodge, Elgin, (^>pt* C. A* 
Mnuro, of the TIon, East iiidia Comp i^’s Military service," to Lucy EVza, 
eldest aughter of Maj. «L ^ones, of tjie same service. — 17. At C^ieshunt, 
II Tts, M*** F' •foyce, Jane, 3(1 daughter of he 1 itc J, Hill, Esq. of the East 
inlia Ilouse. — Lately, at B istol, Lieut. Thomas Clendon, E, L N. 8., to 
Fa my, youngest daugh er of the late Thomas Bowet, Esq. of that c ty. 

Deaths. — March 21. At St, Auhiti’s Jersey, Maj. John Morin, 21 Gr. Regt. 
Bombay,.estab. — April 16. At Nauthill, etv nty of Fife, John Bruce, Esq. 
au'hor of “ Annals of the E. I. Comimny’s Plans for the government of 
British India,” &e. &c. — May 23^ At Wai field, Berks, Sat ah, relitt of ’ the 
late S *muel de Castro, E^q- formerly of Madras. — June 15. C harlot *e, only 
daugh er of the late John Monhson, Esq. of the Boinbily Civil Service. — 21, 
In HtrVfford |*lace, Maj. Gen. Haldane, i\ B., in the service of the Mon. E. 
L Company. -^Lately, at sea, onboard the MaittanH, on her passage 'rom 
Bombay, Lieut. Col. Tucker, Deputy Adjiftant General o* the Bombay army ; 
At Wa erloo, Jean Dacosta, t e peasant who was compelled to act as guide 
to Napoleon in the memorable battle of the IRJh June ;-~At, Ibe Em- 

press Elizabeth, relict of the late Emperor Aletahder; — At B imbourg, in 
Prance, Catherine, eldest daitghter of I jib' late Lidtlt ‘Ben. pesborodjJfi***~On 
the 6th April, at sea, on^beaVd tfee 'H.^ 'C. Ship thd' FArqnlttlsctiii Helen, t&e 
infant daughter of Claude Queiros, Esq. of Singapore, 
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SHIPPING XNTEI1.LXGEN0S. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826 .. 

port of Arrival. 

Ship's Name. 

roiiimamUr. Place of Depart. Date* 

May 27 

Portsmouth 

Buekingham^lii i e 

Glasspoole 

China . . Jan* 6 

May 27 

Weymouth 

* Pr in. Charlotte 

Biden 

C'hina . . Jan. 24 

May 29 

Jloitsmouth 

(luildfoitl .! 

Johnstone. , 

Bengal . . Jan. 1 

May 29 

llelvoet 

W ilhelmina . . 

. . 

China , . 

June 8 

Portsmouth 

Windsor 

Haviside . . 

China . . Jan. 16 

June 5 

Downs 

T.d.llungerford 

'^Palbert 

Bengal . . Jan. 6 

June d 

Po’tsmouth 

Bombay 

Chari itie . . 

China . . Jan. 16 

June d 

OlTl.ol'Wight 

(‘oldstieam . . 

Hall 

Bengal . . Jan. 2 

June .5 

Oif the Start 

Paleinbeng . . 

Hyde .. 

Batavia.. Jan. 5 

June 7 

Weymouth 

Duke of York 

T«ocke • . 

China . . Jan. 30 

June 7 

Weymouth 

*JVJ. Woll'ngton 

Blanshard , . 

Chini .. Feb. 2 

June 8 

Liv ipool .. 

Cidumbia 

Chitpman . 

Bengal . . Jan. 16 

J line B 

Portsmouth 

David | 8 cott . • 

•^Tjfotnhill . . 

Bengal Dec. 22 , lS 2 d 

June 9 

l/iverpool . . 

Perseverance 

Hrowi^ 

Bengal . . Jan. 20 

J une 9 

0 ,‘f Dover , . 

Spring 

Newman , : 

Singapore Jan. 21 

June 1*5 

Off Biighton 

Madfdino 

iiayes 

Ceylon . . Feb. 9 

June 15 

Off Dover . . 

Fpiily 

Alfred 

Batayia . . 

June 17 

Liveipool .. 

J«»na>, 

BjQinbay Jan. io 

June 19 

Off Bf ig-h^on 

\ ictory 

Fa^fluharson 

Bjpiigfil ,. Fpb. 4 
Bepgal .. Jap. 29 

June 19 

Portsmouth 

Kingston 

Bowen . « 

June 19 

Portsmouth 

Sa ah 

i’acker 

Bombay,, Jap .. 22 

June 19 

Porrsmouth 

Julie. 

Ki^utic 

Singapore Feb- 10 

June* 20 

dfft.of’SYigbl 

War. Hastings 

Uawis 

Ciuna . . 0 

Bengal .. Jan. ^,4 

J line 2 O 

OUT. of Wight 

War^tlaftings 

Ma^on 

June 20 

Weymouth 

Fliza 

Sutton 

Bengal . ; Jan:'. 22 

June 21 

Purtsmou h 

Maitland 

Htudd 

Bombay Dec. 2 B. IB 28 

June 21 

Off Brighton 

Albion 

Wcdler . . 

Bengal Dec. 29, 182 S 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Pate. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Se tup's Name. 

ipomniauder. 

Fort of Depart. 

Jap. 9 

Bombay 

Triumph 

. . Green 

. . London 

Jan. 80 

Cffiina 

Client 

. . White 

. . London 

Feb. 6 

Madras 

Resource 

. . 'femliii 
. . lifunro 

. . Lendon 

Feb: lO 

Ceylon 

Clyde 

. . London 
. . Lopdon 

Mar. 28 

Cape 

Hope 

. . Bprus 

April 1 

Cape 

Coventry • 

. . puridy 

. , London 

April 8 

St. Helena . . 

New Times 

. . Clark 

. . Loudon 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

• 

Pate. 

1826 . 

Port of Depart. 

Ship's Name, 

Commander. 

Dcsluiation. 

May 27 

Deal 

Sarah 

Miller 

Bengal • 

May 27 

Stockhblm . . 

Calcutta 

M'ollen , . 

Bengal 

June 5 

Deal 

Heros ^ . 

JFotheringhara 

Batavia 

June 6 

Deal 

Prince Regent 

Richardson. . 

Mam iritis 

June 7 

Portsmouth 

ITopo 

Flint 

Madras and Bengal 

June B 

Plymouth . . 

Success 

Stirling 

Maurffius 

June B 

Deal 

Hannah 

J* hepherd . . 

Bombay 

June 10 

Deal 

Ann & Amelia 

Ford 

('hina 

June 

Deal 

Asia 

Stead 

(’hina 

June 13 

DeaV 

Boyne 

Pope 

N.S.WalesA China 

June 14 

Deal ♦ . 

Asia 

Balderson . . 

Madras and Bengal 
China 

June 14 

Deal » » 

I^of^ Amherst 

* 

Craigie 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


Date. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

June 16 

Deal 


John « . . 

Dawson « 

June 17 

Deal 


Royal George 

EUorby . 

June 19 

Deal 


Corsair 

Petrie 

June 90 

Deal 


Francis 

Heard 

June 20 

Deal 


Florentia 

Oldliam 

June 20 

Deal 


Atlas 

Hunt '4 % 

June 91 

Deal 


Monmouth . . 

Edghill . 

June 99 

Deal 

J . 

James Sibbald 

Forbes 

June 99 

Deal 


Hercules * . . 

Vaughan . 

June 23 

Deal 


Malcolm 

Eylis 


Destination. 
Bentral & Mauritius 
Bombay 

Sin^apore&Manilla 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 
Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 
Madras Hind Bengal 
Bengal 


GENEBAt LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

Passengers Outward. 

t 

By the Malcolms Captain Janies Eyles, for Bengal : Sir J. R. Colebrooke, 
Bart.; Lady Colebrooke : Miss H. Stewart; Mrs. Col. Waters; Mrs. Carle 
ton ; Miss Smith ; Major Littler. Bengal N. 1. : Capt. Carleton, Bengal Art. ; 
Capt. J. Smith, Bengal N. T. ; Capt. O. Scott, ditto ; Capt. (1. Jenkins, ditto ; 
M. Ffrench, E.st. barri^^ter; C. Ml CaldecoU, Bsq.''; Mr. J. 11. Ma^ow ; Mr. 
E. S. Mackay ; 5Ir Wm. Cox; Mr. J. 8. Alston; MasUn* Thos. M. Ffrench. 

By the By ekingham shire, from China: — J. Fowler. Ksq.; T. J. de Pagna, 
Esq,; M. Thenld. late 5th OfRcer of the Rogal George; M. Tig he, late 
H. C. S. Lowther CwiUe ; Mrs. Cole'^rook and family ; Mr. aui Mrs. Hem 
ming; and tatUy ; Lie^ut. Treasdale. H. M. IS h Light Dr'gs, ; rjent. Ti owaid, 
H. M. J^5th Font; Messrs. Greefbam and 4ves, late of the Perseverance ; Mr. 
Partridge, late onhe^rr/Tier Caiifjie. . * 

By the Madeline, from Ceylon ; — Mr. Mead, Ordnance Store ; Capt. Wil- 
liam <. ff. M. 10th Foot;, Lieut. Grant, do. ; M*. Rod. ey ; Mr. <^swo » ; Rev. 
M. Galloway, Wesleyan Missionary; Mr. Roaeh. Surgeon: Mast^Ts Kenny ; 
Lieut. Shepherd, from the Cape; Mrs.^aslin, died at the Mauiitins; Misses 
Gasti.is, left at the Cape. ^ 

w 

By 'the Bomba}/, from Cldnat— Hi$ Excdle iry and T.n^ty Raron Vanrler 
Capellao, late G<o ernor of Netherlands India; Baron K. Van der (’apellan ; 
Col. and Aid-do-Canip to IMs Excellency. 

By the Caifibridge, for Madras and Bengal, Capt. Barber : Capt. and Mrs. 
Grove, and (aifd. and Mrs. liang, IL M. IStli Dragoons; Mrs. Keymer ; 
Mrs. Thomson; M‘ss Tonane ; MissDi^w; Capt. Drew and Lieut. Taylor, 
Madras N. 1. ; Lieut. Tiincomb, a id E.fs. Oain’iy, If. M. 5Mh regt.j; Ensl 
PusTowes. Gicg’T, H. M, 30tb regt ; Ens. Donnelian, If. IVJ. 48th regt. ; Mr. 
Fo'de, Assist Siog, *, Messrs. Gorain, Kenny, GroiiLe, Durant, Goidon, Doug- 
las, Grant, Manly, and Mayhew, Cadets. 

Passengers Homeward. 

By the* Princess Charlotte of Wales., fiom China: — ^Mrs. M. Cleave ; Mrs. 
MacDowall ; Mis. J. Sneyd; Mrs. H. Stieyd ; Mis. Atkinson ; Mis. Web- 
ster ; Misses Russell and PattersAu ; Lieut. Com. D. Macieod, (\ B. ; J. 
MacDowall, Esq., Suporin. Suigeon; Surgeon J. Atkinson; Major J. C. 
Grant, 22d regt.; Capt. J. Pritchard, fL M. 4'7th regt., commanding the 
Invalids ; Capt. Walker, 7th regt, N. L, die 16th Maich, 1826 ; G. Malcolm, 
Esq.; »L PiPar, Esq.: Miss MacDowall; Masters Sneyds ; Misses Sneyds; 
Masters Atkinson ; Miss Fare ; Master Lockett ; Miss Chase ; Masters 
Chase. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RfiMTiVE DUTIES AND INTERESTS OS 
MOTHER COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 

Jn rcviewiii^ the various featnrehtby which Mkpand ia, distin- 
guished from all other nations of the earth, there is not one more 
striking or more important than the vastness of her distant pos- 
sessions, and the successive conquests and complete control which 
the little island wo inhabit has established over separate portions of 
the globes each exceeding in size and population ;^he countiy on 
which it is dependent, and foiming, in the whole, ihach more Uiim 
sufficient for the colonies of every nation in Europe. If, therej^re, 
it be an object of importance»to any people, to iuideiiitand clearly 
the relative duties and interests of Mother Countries and Colonies, 
it is pre-eminently so to the people of England. And yet, it is np 
exaggeration to say, that there is no coupt^y m Europe where 
the true policy on this subject Is so imperfectly understood ; nor 
any country, either in ancient or mod^ times, that ever behaved 
practically towards its foreign dependencies with so little wisdom 
or so little justice as England. ITiis will be considered, no doubt, 
a bold assertion by some. But we think it will be pptisfactorily 
supported by the evidence of fact and. reasoning, before vve con- 
clude. And that we may reach this conclusion througli the pro- 
gressive stages of patient inqdiry and legitimate deductions, we 
will begin at the fountain head. 

The tiniversal passion — the love of power — which shows itself 
at every stage of hurpan life, from infancy to old age, and in every, 
state and coudilion of man, from the lowest extreme of barbprism to 
the highest plhnaclc of refinement^ is alone sufficient to account 
for that thirst of foreign conquest which has, at dificrent periods 
of the world, led men in large bodies, first to explore, and then to 
enslave and bring under their dominion, countries weaker than their 
own. The glory” of subduing millions to the will of ope, has 
been the only avowed motive of nearly all the great invaders who, 
from time to time, have quitted their own countries to overran, if 
possible, the whole habitable cartli. Alexander of Macedon, 
tho»ig|j^achieving more than most of ^^ successors, was but a 

Oh'enlat Herald, VoL 10. ^ ' 
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faithful type of that class, of which, his age and prowess place hlfiti 
by universal assent at the head. He did, indeed, for himself, what 
others of less enterprise and energy have been content to have 
done for them by delegation. His desett-niarches, his hard-fought 
battles, and his gorgeous triumphs, ^were altenititely endured and 
enjoyed by him in person ; so that, if he grasped at universal do- 
minion, he did not;^likiyt)thers of ‘less^pardoiiablc ambitiop, shrink 
from the toils and diggers by which alone it was to be won. The 
- same m^y be said of his imitators in later times, w hether among the 
.Bomaiiis, tfies Mongols, the Tartars, the Arabs, or even the French ; 
whose la^st and greatest leader, Napoleon, was not content to 
eigh fo the voluptuous repose of sovei'eignty, for “ ships, .colonies, 
and commercc,^^ but encountered cheerfully Ahe perils of battle 
and the rigours of opposing elements, to open himself a path to 
thpse objects of his intense desire. It is on this principle, and wdth 
this view of extended dominion alone, that Asia has been so often 
overrun by swarms of invaders from the West and North ; that 
the Roman empilpe, after being itself built up by the conquests of 
other lands, fell: a prey to the Scandinavian hordes ; the Greek 
empire, to the wandering tribes of Scjthian Turks ; the northern 
belt of Africa, t6 the Bai^ern Moslefos ; and the splendid king- 
dom of Grenada., to the warlike Moors. In this succession of na- 
tions struggHfig in continual strifo for mastery, every portion of the 
ancient world, ^and ihuch ala(^ of the foo40ni> has alternately been 
placed in the condition of master and slave ; the lords of the uni- 
verse have become the dependentfi of some power once inferior to 
themselves ; and each, in its turn, has shared the common fate of 
being a colony, an appanagpe, or a dependency on the will of others, 
seated at a distance from the spot itself. 

It is true, that conquest by anns ii hot the only means by which such 
colonies or dependencies have been formed. The ancient Greeks 
established Colonies in Asia Miner ahd Sicily, which appear to have 
consisted of Rirge ho^es of men^ dissatisfied with their condition 
at home, from political or other causes, and emigrating, voluntarily 
and in concert, under some leader of thoir own choice, making war 
dn no one, but taking peaceable possession of favourable situations 
for the establishment of infant states, wherever the soil, climate, 
and other considerations induced them to remain. The Romans had 
also other colonies, besides those acquired by conqa|f^t, formed by 
the occasional separation of certain portions of the population from 
the main body of the nation, settling in some province of the 
empire, yet still continuing subject te the laws by which the other 
portions were equally governed. But the latest, and, on the whole, 
the most remarkable of the modes in which colonies have been 
planted, are those which led to the possessions of the British in 
Asia, in America, and in the new continent of Australasia. There 
is something sublime in the spectacle of Columbus traversing the 
Atlantic in sea) ch of a sbmUer route to *lndia, and planting the 
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standard of his loyalty and faith* upon the shores of a uew atid 
hitherto unheard-of world. There is that which comma^da uni- 
versal admiration in the daring spirit of Da Oama weathering the 
tempestuous Cape, and forcing his way through all the threaten- 
ing horrors of an unknown passage, to the ‘‘ farther liid.” But 
manner in which wc English* have acquired, planted, and used 
almost our distant possessions, has in it a mixture of meanness, 
perfidy, and folly, disgusting to contemplate, and the stain of which 
will require ages of good government to wipe away. Religious 
persecution, that most hateful, and hitherto most incurable, of aH 
the plagues hy which the world has yet been ajfllicted, first led to 
the peopling with exiled Englishmen of the wilds and savaniuihs of 
America. The outiv)uring of her jails and dungeons first led ^ 
the settlement of Australasia with her most incorrigible criin|insd*. 
And the mean and treaclierous manuer in which our first footjhg 
was obtained in India, where a few merchants, humbly demandihg 
permission to build warehouses for their goods on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, had scarcely entrenched themselves 
within the asylums afforded to them, than they turned the very 
protection for which they had sued, against the power that granted 
it, is not to be surpassed in baseness and ingratitude by the annajs 
of the world, rich as they are in every variety of ciidme. 

If, however, the manner in which we have acquire our distant 
possessions be less glorioiis $nd honourable' than that pursued 
by other nations, the manner in Which we have these pos- 
sessions is still more remarkable ' for its difference. It was the 
boast of the Greeks, that they carried into Asia a fixed design to im- 
part to the barbarians whom they subdued, the superior knowledge 
and civilization of the Western World and although the Indians of 
that day were much fiighcr in tbe, scale of all that dignifies existence 
than we have found them in their present more, degenerate condi- 
Ijiau, no one can doubt but tliat a lai'ge uifusion of useflll knowledge 
followed the march of Alexander to the Indus, and that he left be- 
hind, Iilm more splendid and jnore durable monuments of Grecian 
excellence than the altars he erected on the banks of the Hyphasis. 
The colonics of Asia Minor, it is well known, made more rapid ad- 
vances in all the arts and elegancies of life than even the mother 
country that had planted them. And the state of Egypt, Syria, 
and the Decapolis, while colonies of Rome, was such as to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that so far fi;om any restrictions being placed on 
the full development of their resources of wealth and power, 
the highest degree of encouragement must have been given by the 
parent state, to have brought her offspring to the proud condition 
in which they lived ; the very ruins of their cities exhibiting, after 
a lapse of nearly twenty centuries, greater indications of splendour 
and enjoyment, within a square of one single degree of latitude and 
longitude, than is to be found at the present moment in all the de- 
pendgnems of England f ut together, t^ugh these arc now consi- 

9 9 
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dcrfed to be in the zenith of their prosperity, and present a mttiice 
of more than a thousand times the same extent ! 

This almost incredible degree of inferiority to those who have 
gone before us in the self-same path, far as the mere possession 
of distant dependencies is concerned^ though the mode of acquisi- 
tion and of treatment were so different^ ought, dne would thiidc, to 
humble the pride of those who so preposterously proclailh them- 
selves to be the greatest of people^ and seriously believe their con- 
stitution to be ‘‘ the envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration 
of the world.” The folly of our coiuitrymen is not, however, greater 
than their ignorance, in all that concerns the welfare of their distant 

g ossessions. They know just enough to repeat, in cuckoo notes, 
10 thousand times reiterated a^^^rtion, that “ India is the brightest 
jewel in the British crown.” But they know nothing of the datk 
and deadly spqts by which the lustre of that jewel is bedimmed. 
Thfey defend the separation of the Spanish colonics in America 
from the mother country, on the ground of unjust treatment by the 
parent state. But they do not know that their own conduct towards 
their Colonies In India, is more base, more impolitic, and more 
tyrannical tlian any ever ^pursued by Spain towards either the 
Spaniards, or the Indians, of which her American viceroyalties were 
composed j And even with the splendid success of the United States 
before their eyes, the successfujl revolt of the Baytians within the 
same hemisphere, and the^tiB more striking, as well as more recent, 
example of the whole continent of South America shaking off the 
fetters that bound theni in vassalage to their European masters, — 
the English Government, and the ffnglish nation, go on in that con- 
tented ignorance and apathy on every question involving the hap- 
piness or durability of their Eastern empire, as if it were a colony 
of the moon, ora dependency of thii'Georgium Sidus, with which we 
had no morq^ concern than with the -changes of the temperature in 
those distant planets. Never there so great a responsibility, 
moral or polifical, imH^i^ked On any nation, as that which places the 
fate of a hundred millions of senSitite and intelligent beings in our 
hands in India. Never was theifie a trust so lightly regarded, so 
shamefully neglected, so grossly abused ; and, it may be safely 
added, never was the guilt of such conduct on the part of the Go- 
vernment more deeply pai*ticipated by, or more justly chargeable 
on, the people of England, than in this particular instance. When 
abuses of power on the part of rulers occur, and notwithstanding 
every effort of those who perceive and abhor the injustice to redress 
it, the strong arm of authority maintains its vigour, and defeatsevery 
mode adopted to obtain relief, the tyrant and the tyranny may alone 
share the blame. But when, as in the case of India, the most crying 
abuses, the most odious oppressions, not only happen, but are pro- 
claimed in every street, and at every corner, and yet those' self-named 
“ faithful sentinels” whp affect to live only fpr thepurpQse of exposing 
and resisting the e/iemWj^Jibcrly and mankind, are mute as the 
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tongueless slave, and deaf to every call, — what is the natural, nay, 
the necessary conclusion, but that their apathy and their silence is 
even more criminal than the deeds of the perpetrators ! For paS'- 
sion, and a thousand allurements, may tempt to the one, while nothing 
hut native indifference to virtue and vice, or the moat abject ana 
grovelling slavery ^of soul^ c5uld lead to or even account for the 
other. ^ . 

]6ut we must pass from these general reflections, ini]>ortant as we 
deem them to he, to the more detailed consideration of the duties 
and interests of Mother Countries, proposed to be e^jeamined in the 
present article. We are aware of the various distinctions which have 
been so nicely drawn between colonies and settlements, classing them 
according to the motives which Jed to their formation, or the modes 
in which they arc perpetuated and governed. But, to avoid all 
ambiguity on that head, wc desire to be understood, as meaning, 
by the word Colony, any port, place, island, or continental posses- 
sion, remote froni the Mother Countiy, yet subject to her dominion, 
garrisoned by her troops, wearing the national flag, and governed 
by individuals deriving their authority from the parent state and 
acting under orders received from thence. This definition wijl, we 
believe, equally embrace tbe Canadas, palifhx, Bempda, the West 
Indies, Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape, the Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
and Australasia, to the whole of trtiich we think the terra may 
be equally well applied ; forHhoiigb there are distinctive differences 
in each, if classed aficorcling to the divisions alluded to, yet, in the 
great general features described, they are strictly Dependencies or 
Colonies, and come equally within the range of our inquiries. 

In pursuing these, we shall concede, at once, that the duty of each 
is to pursue its own separate interest ; and endeavour to show, at 
the same time, that this separate interest does not, and cannot he 
promoted by the sacrifice of the other ; but that, on the contrary, 
the interests of each will be best promoted by tbat*mutual inter- 
change of productions, industry, and friendly assistaRce, which it is 
as much the welfare and happiness of nations as of individuals to 
cultivate. If we succeed in showing that this is the best mode of 
advancing the interests of each, few will dispute that it is their duty. 
And this point being established, we may pass, if our space admit, 
to the consideration of how far the Government of our own country 
has performedits duty, or pursued its interests, in the policy .observed 
towards our own dependencies. At present, however, we chall con- 
sider the question as broadly and as generally as possible. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two branches, — fimt, 
the interests of the Mother (’ountry ; secondly, the interests ofthb 
Colony. Endeavouring, as we incessantly strive to do, through the 
medium of this publication, to advocate the rights and interests of 
the weaket* party, which is always sure to be found in the latt^, and 
to point out the injustice of the stronj^er party, as invariably found 
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in the former, we should have been disposed to reverse the order 
of this arrangement ; but there are two veiy powerftil reasOos wbio'h 
induce us to oppose the bias of our own inclination in this particular : 
the ifii'st is, that the Mother Countiy htte almost always bcAi the 
first moving party in the alliance, sending out to Conquer or to ceh 
jole, to subdue or to seduce, dependencies ; but these rarely or never 
sending expeditions to seek the proteetion of distant or powerful 
states. The second, which arises out of this order of things, is, 
that whatever* can be shown to be the interests of the Mother 
Countiy will obtain a favourable bearing in the parent state, wbile 
the interests of the Colony would be regarded as of very inferior 
importance : so that it is prudent at least, if not indispensable, fiiat 
to open the consideration of that which may be heard, in order to 
prepare the way for that which, the first point being well established, 
will the more readily obtain attention. 

Supposing, then, the origin of the connection between a parent 
state i|nd its dependency to have arisen either out of conquest, dis- 
covery, or commercial intercourse, we tl^ok it will be admitted that 
in each and every of such ass^ations, it must be clearly the inte- 
rest of the Mother County ]h> fiiake the Colony, — first, as productive 
of wealth from its own resources, — secondly, as formidable to resist 
inyaeion from a hostile power,— Tand thirdly, as happy and as con- 
tented with its allegiance tp its superior, — as possible. 

Without the first of tlioise^ it will not only % useless as a source 
of gain to the parent liktte, {the principal object for which modern 
colomes at sought,) but it will 1 ^ unable to defray its 

own expenses ; and therefore, insteud of a benefit, become a bur- 
then to the stite, ^' the second, it would be liable to be 

easily Wrested fifom Its original possessor by any neighbouring 
power, who could thus Come into the enjoyment of all its matured 
advantages, without the expense with which the first settlement 
and organizat^pn of all such dependencies must be accompanied. 
Without the third, it whuld be In danger of perpetual commotion 
from internal dissensions and opai^^Tevolt, and either require an 
overwhelming force to crush eveiyi%inptom of rebellion before it 
appeared, or be in momentary danger of the dependency separating 
itself, and carrying with it not merely animosity and a desire of 
revenge, but much of the materials of knowledge and war, gained 
from the Mother Country itself, and capable of being turned with 
advantage against its oppressor. 

, , Neither of these evils can be avoided, without pursuing the line 
'iiwked but, for rendering colonies productive, formidable, and 
contented : and aS it may be safely assumed that the motives with 
which nations seek colonies, are, to turn them to the utmost account 
while under their dominion, and retain that dominion for tjie greatest 
length of time, it is clear that the purpose of the Mother Country 
itself is best aniswered by observing the policy described. We 
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piroceed therefore to consider what means these ends can be 
most speedily and effectually attained. 

The riches of every Colony must consist, firsts in its agricultural 
capacity to produce a surplus in articles of food, and materials of 
manufacture, beyond the wants of its own population, which miist 
of course be first fejj, clothed, hnd furnished, from the productions of 
their own country, before there /^an be any to exchange for foreign 
commoaities, or to form a surplus, in the shape of wealth, of any 
kind. But this capacity of production, beyond the wants of the 
immediate population, although an indispensable bgrcdient, and 
indeed the foundation of all national wealth, is not the whole that 
is requisite towards its formation. Under a certain state of know- 
ledge and goveniipeiit, Egypt, whUsc capacity to produce has never 
altered, could maintain little more than a million of human beings : 
under another state of intelligence apd rule> she could support ad 
many as fifteen millions on the banks of her own majestic river, 
and pour out her horn of abundance to feed surrounding natioiis 
besides. Under the theocracy of the Jews, th6 rocky hills Uitd 
burning plains of Palestine maintained a teeming population in 
affluence, and afforded a vast surplus for the richest comm^ee 
that belonged to ancient days, when Tarshish; Sidon, Tyre, Ara4«is; 
{Jzion-geber, and Ophir were marts of commercial ophience, herdOly 
surpassed in modern times. These, to say notidng , of Sicily, 
Greece, and Mauritania, each in their day the storehousea and 
granaries of the andlent*world, are all now as much distinguished 
for their unproductiveness and abject poverty as they were formedy 
for their fertility and wealth : while the small iriand we inhabit, 
which in the time of Csesar could be accounted as little better 
than a barbarous country, just capable of maliitaini&g it own popu- 
lation, without skill in agrieulture, and manufactures almost un- 
known, has advanced even more thou the countries already named 
have receded ; being able, at the present moment, ui^der any toler- 
ably just and intelligent system of government, to grow and pro- 
cure by the sale of her skill and labour, sustenance enough for 
double her present populatidh, and to. furnish articles of clothiug 
and luxurious enjoyment to the whole civilized world ! And yet 
it is undeniable, that the mere oUpacity of the soil to produce 
materials of food or manufactui'e has not decreased in the coun- 
tries which have fallen into such abject poverty, nor incresaed in 
this, which has risen from lean and hungry barbarism to sTpsgmpered 
plethora of wealth, in the same, period of time in which other 
nations have been as rapidly declining. The soil, the climate, , the 
rivers, the shores, the valleys, and the hills, remain as before. Byjp 
the numerical strength of the population has not much altered : 
if it has, it is clear that any increase of this beyond a just Ptc- 
portion to the sustenance required for their subsistence, would be 
injurious' father than beneficial: as the stationary, or r^thes^,. retro- 
grading state of China, with its 330,000,000 of inliabitant^, will 
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prov^. But, since it is neither ac increased nor decreased mpmdty 
of production which has caused these stupendous and appalling 
changes in the fate and condition of the several countries we have 
named, there must be other causes ; and. these, we conceive, will be 
found alone in an alteration in the state of knowledge, and of 
liberty to apply that knowledge to the^ promotion of the gen^l 
good. It would be easy, indeed, Jo co/istnict a scale, by which it 
might be shown tliat wherever knowledge and liberty have decreased, 
there nations have proportionately declined ; and wherever these 
have increased, nations have proportionately advanced from the 
station they held at any given period. It is only necessary to 
name America, England, and France, in support of the latter 
position ; and Greece, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, in illustration of 
the former. If, then, it he admitted that it is ‘the duty and the in- 
terest of the Mother Country to make the Colony as productive of 
.wealth from its own resources as possible; it has been shown, from 
the experience of history, as well as by reasoning, that the only 
TOy to do this, is, not merely to admit freely, but to encourage, to 
invite, and to reward, the introdudtion into the Colony of as much 
of the skill, capital, and enterprise of dll other countries as can 
be proeured, but more especially from the Mother Country itself, for 
the purpose of improving, by the free ntid vigorous application of 
all Ibese, thd natural productions and aytihcial manufactures of the 
country, so as to make it, instead of burthen, a source of happi- 
ness to itself, and of w^th to the parent*state. 

Next to the of the Ooloiiy, we consider it important that 

it should be sie tenure as possible from foreign invasion. The 
detailed plans by wbieh this can behest effected, will of course 
differ greatly acci^ding to the size, situation, and description of 
the possession itself, whether insular or continental, large or small, 
near or remote. But this at least maysafely be assumed as a general 
rule, applicable alike to every variety of case : namely, that the 
Colony should J)c as thickly peopled as Its resources will admit, with 
persons either bom in, or' directly descended from, the Mother 
Country, and strongly imhfied with lihtional attachment, and sen- 
sibility to national defeat or dishonour^ that these also, in addition 
to the bond by which patriotism dlbne would bind them, should 
have a deep personal and pecuniary interest in the soil and pro- 
perty of the country they inhabit ; so that, in case of invasion, 
they should not, like foreign mercenaries or mere sojourners, he 
ready to desert their posts at ev^sry cry of danger, but that, in de- 
luding their national honour, or their altars”; if these were 
d||^er to them still, they should be also defending their hearths” 
am their homes” with all the energy and fiimness with which 
men of every race will shield the partners of their bosoms and the 
offspring of thefr a|fection8 from harm. A Colony held by a few ruling 
individuals, unda#iected with the great body of the people over 
whom they rtiile/and having for their defenders no fellow-subject^ 
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iofluenced by the ties described above, must be liable to fall a prey 
to any invader who may be able to turn the mass of the population 
against them. But that country is most secure from foreign 
aggression, aud eyen from «internal revolt, which is most thickly 
peopled with individuals of the same nation, class, and caite, as the 
governing body ; and who, besMes the mere inconvenience of beil% 
driven from one certain spot^to sQnie other not so agreeable, which 
is all that happens to a defeated army of mercenaries, will, if they 
do not repel their invaders, be despoiled of all their property, and 
either turned destitute on the world, or reduced to perpetual 
slavery on the spot. 

The last in order, and, as far as the cares of Mother Countries 
in general extend, no doubt in their estimation the last also in 
importance, is the duty of making the subject-residents of such 
Colonies as contented with their condition and as firm in their 
allegiance as possible. Without this, we have seen that the 
parent will be in continual danger of losing the services of her 
offspring; and the means by which this can be best secured need 
but little consideration to determine. 

If love of power be par eminence thh tiniversnl passion, love Of 
ease may claim to share dominion with it over the heart of man. 
But neither case nor power can he attained without a free enjoy- 
ment of the means by which wealth, knowledge, reputation, and 
all the other component jfarts of that expressive quality or attri- 
bute, infiuencei^' is acquired.^ If the Natural taste of mau leads him 
to prefer the breathing free air and drinking pure water, to pining 
in on obstructed respiration, and tlprsting foirthat which he cannot 
obtain, it needs no prophet to foretel that he wiB regard with un- 
friendly eyes whoever may obstruct him in his enjoyment of that 
which is equally desired by all. the first truths that men 

in a social state discover, and to which in theory unijr^^r^sal assent 
is given, (even by those whose practice is at perpqjbual war with 
such an admission,), whether in Mother Countries or in Colonies, 
in savage tribes or civilked cfbmmunities, are these : that every 
man should be free to use pf thought, motio^, 

speech, and action, with which J^Tniitre has endbwed him, whenever 
by so doing he can benefit hliikelf without another, or 

impeding the legitimate objects the sttite ; that property law- 
fully acquired should be socurod>4o its lawful possesscsrs ; and 
that no man should be punished qfi^iottt a trial by other parties 
than those against whom the alleged offence is committed. 
These are the first principles'of legidation, which the rudest uatippe: 
discover and act upon in their intercourse with each other, iii iiljl 
cases in which the tyranny of some one man docs not substitute 
will for reason, and his sole mandate for law. But eveu |hcn, the 
violation of these simple maxims is soon perceived,, and btef|ds 
in the bosom of the injured, vengeance against their .vkilatprs. 
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By ascertaiaiiig first What W€ ought not to do, ike way is cloat 
to the discovery of what we Ought to do. And in the present 
instance, we accordingly perceive, that the surest way to mdke the 
Inhabitants of any4oloiiy contented with their condition and faithful 
in their allegiance, is to admit them by graduated ranks to a pfuv 
Meipation in the power of governfneut; — to ^ assimilate them as 
much as possible to the governing body, in information, habits, 
freedom, influence, &c. ; — to give the utmost scope for the free 
enjoyment of all the means that may offer for the improvement of 
their property and condition to make that property, under all cir- 
cumstances, secure to its lawful possessor ; — and so to rule them with 
mildiiess and equity, and by the smallest possible amount of con- 
tributions on their industry, that on a comparison of their coin 
dition with that of every other colony pr country on the globe, 
jthey may be convinced of the superiority of their own state, 
and be disposed, from that conviction, to reject every offer, and to 
resist every temptation, that might he presented to draw them from 
their allegiance. . , v 

' To recapitulate Wb l^vb endeaiy^tti^ to show that the first 
daty of a Mother Country towail^ its (^lolonics is to make them 
iiighly productive, by a fuirdewopment of all their resources, in 
order, whil^e ft enriches Its childrei,*fii draw from their industry 
the Meatiest portion of gain that cap he received consistently with 
th,® prosperity of l^th^ and that'jfhibiCan only be attained by 
fi*eelyadmittin|i'onbon!ic|a^n^ introduction into 

the Colony^ capi^Su,akfll,‘and industry to be had from 

every btner b from the Mother Country 

Itself# Thaiihe duty Of b*parcnt state towards its depen- 

dencies is, tQma|[e ps loi^idable as possible to resist invasion ; 
whibh can be best Colonies thickly with 
eubjects of the Mother Copht^a:^ ifiving them a deep pecuniary 
interest in Ihe soil add ^enmf^^perjty, as well as in the insti- 
tttth>ns of thcF land. That is, to make the Colonists 

as contented and as Mthhd l ak jfiM aiid that this can only 

done by admitting theih^^: if iil those enjoyments 

Which all men de$jris>1^d‘ so them that they shall see no 

state or country should envy as superior to 

their own. 

K' ' ■> , V'S J ' 

that wMl means of happiness and 

allegiauce do not deserjve ;io ihe and it would be far 

to be witliout them* Mankind are beginning to jmi*ceive 
even good things, in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, 
fnay be too deadly bought ; and certainly among these are to he 
numbered the costly colonies of different nations, and of our own 
especio^lyir he said to belt the earth and stud the sea, so 

that tbe befipi#4f Philip of Spain may be repeated by his royal 
eousin of E^ald, upon whose dominions» the sun now never sets. 
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But history and ex])ecience, if they could teach any thing to mo- 
delrn statesmen, (which may well be doubted,) ought long ago to 
have taught the instability of such greatness as this, and ha#a 
shown the means by which these mighty fabricfWf distant empire 
were destroyed. Nineveh tbe^ great, and Babylon the quOen of 
nations, are undistinguishaUle Heaps of dust. Thebes and Memphis 
afe without a habitable tenement •remaining, though their gigantic 
temples and everlasting pyramids still indicate their former splen- 
dour, Tyre and Carthage, the mother ibid daughter of maritime 
commerce, are no more ; and Palmyra, the most splendid triumph 
of the industry of man, in turning the barren wilderness into a tra- 
velled way, and making the arid desert fertile with the streams of 
human industry and enterprise, though it lives in its magnificent 
remains, a theme of admiration to the end of time, sees not a 
human being amid its pillared porticoes, except when a hoveriiig 
tribe of Bedouins may lead their flocks for shelter among the 
fragments of its former glory, or some wanderer from the West may 
come to pay his homage to the memory of Zenobia in the gorgeous 
Temple of the Sun. Tha^O|*eat Mogul, whose splendour was the 
wonder and envy of the w^te esmth, baa no| a rood of ^nd to qaU 
his own, and scarce a shelter for his miserable progeny. Thp 
Doge (d Venice, who wedded, the Adriatic with imperial pomp, 
whose fleets covered the oda, and whose fortresses fringed the 
shores of half the Meditervanean, is an Austrian slave. The 
** Portugal,” as he was termed, whose admirals, generajis, niiests, 
and merchants, won for him the gr^er portion of the Eas^iii 
world, is a mere monk, without revenue pffioieht to maintain 
even the mummeries of his 'i^DgiStery. 3!fi^e " Spaniard,” who 
haughtily styled himself fiong ^f both the is a poor bank- 

rupt borrower, whose splendid empire mtheWest has Hean split 
into innumerable independent states^ Wh|ile he is almost reduced to 
beg a bare subsistence ; and Apieri^iJtiut late a conuict-colouy of 
iSngland, has, in even a shoifter «1^ac^ of time thai^ this, sprung 
from her degraded position aq ^l^e sjpve pf an arbitrary mistress-^ 
become the first republic of thp wq;^^benten her parent upon 
her own element— extended her pOipmeri^* to countries unexplored 
by England, and derived even ff<^ her tr||tp.wth India, without the 
expending of a single dollar for p^essiohs fhoire, infinitely greatm* 
advantage than Great Britain, with all the enormous load^ of debt 
with which she has so blindk ptwdias^ evbn the llt^a;Moubtful 
advantage she flatters herself at last enjoys. 

All these changes have tahen place with nations and people 
were not inferior in greatness to ourselves. In philosophy and krtH, 
we still regard the Greeks as our superiors. To the eloquence, 
the courage, and the grandeur of the Romans, we 
homage. 7^0 the maritime enterprise of the Vene^ans, Genb^, 
Portuguese, and Spaniards, of their best days, we are not even fibw 
hut equal ; and all'circuihstances of time and knowledge considered, 
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we have nothing in oar own history that can surpass tine daring 
of Columbus and Da Gama ; — while the palaces of the incaSv l^he 
mines of Potosi, and the argosies of Acapulco/^ call up associations 
of wealth which iihthing in the history of om^^wn acquisitions can 
rival or eclipse. 

Since, then, it is undoubted, that no line of policy has yet been 
observed which could secure to Mother Countries the fu*!l advan- 
tdges that Colonial depen^ncies might produce to them, it becomes 
a siibje<^t of the highest importance, to a nation distinguished fi*6m 
all othfes by her vast possessions of this description, to inquire 
^hereih the Government of this country has done wisely, or has 
ierred, In the policy pursued by her towards her dependent settle- 
bients. She has already lost one, by misgovernment — America, 
which will as assuredly sway the destinies of the world as Rome 
did before her. She is hbo^t to abandon another — Sierra Leone, 
which it would have bbeh wise never to have founded, since the 
eiperiment intended to be there^ heeded no pe^ uliar spot for 
ahch a purpose. There iSiJa third— t;he settlement in the interior 
of the Cape District — ^whfch tihlit, share the same fate : 

while Canada and NeJW SMlt^ Wllles wp each, no doubt, become 
independent cpilhtfies in o^OS|^'‘quartfc of the globe; leaving 
India, perhaps, to hi the last refined of all the great possessions 
of England at any considerable distahc<e from its own shores. 

If it be desirabte-^r«f; to mate the^no8t advantageous use of 
this splemiid. di^^dhi^y, be truly called; — and se- 

condly^ to re^j^pfhose adva«|:ag|i^*fer the greatest length of time ;-r^ 
we think showxji ^ best accomplished by 

the moans already pfqifiiteh Bat^ so far from this being the case, 
the policy pursued bjiGreat BUtmn towards India is the very re- 
verse of that which iVtsdom woUlh dictate in each of the three great 
leading features detailed. It not only does not encourage, but it 
ignorantly ai^ unjustly opposes, the full development of its re- 
sources of wealth. It not onfy does not give it the best security 
against invasion, but it ^upidjly pr6hibits the^^i tigress and settle- 
pient of the only class of deiibhuerl on which it could safely rely in 
the hour of danger. And so far from doing any thing to make the 
people happy and oOnteifted in their allegiance, the whole course 
of their conduct is not oiily calculated to produce, but absolutely 
does prCduce, such hatred to their dominion, that one of their 
best officers and highest authorities. Sir John Malcolm, has publicly 
^avowed his conviction, from teowledge, that there is scarcely a 
Native pf rank or intelligence in the country who docs not long 
jfor a safe opportunity, and who does not, on all favourable 
occasions, do his utmost to incite his fellow-subjects, to rise and 
expel from tb^ir shores their odious white tyrants ! These are the 
distinguished G^nerars own words, and this his own* voluntarily 
drawn picture ; ^Und as he enjoyed an cxpmience of thirty years in 
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the country, with more extended, varied, and intimate intercourse 
with all classes of Natives, than falls to the lot of one English 
officer in a century ; a.s he was, moreover, at the time of uttering 
this opinion, an aspiMnt for’honours and reward* at the hands of 
iiis masters, and delivered it in. their presence at the India Hdhise, 
it can hardly be suspected of being a partially unfavourable . 

It is high time, therefore, that the Legislature of England should 
appoint a Commission to inquire into this important subject ; or that 
such of the people as have more virtue then their legislators, should 
form an Association for the purpose of, instituting such an inquiry, 
and proclaiming the result. Put if both remain silent and inactive, 
on their heads be the, disgrace. We have performed our duty in 
calling their attention to the subj^^t* It is for them to inquire, and 
to execute. One of the most intelligcxi^ Ipfeignei's that has recently 
visited this country for the purpose of pi^secuting lus researches 
into what are considered, on the C<H^tinent, bur superior laws and 
institutions, says, in a letter, uritten wjtlun the present mouth, from 
the heart of the manufactuiingdiafji^cts : “ I am JOfiorc struck than 
I can express with the complete ^i^thy, of t^is country ^lative to 
whatever is done out of its limitsi , The English never think about 
Greece, which they have dooiped to destruction ; nor about Indm» 
where they are answerable foar aU the ^ good that is not done.^* We 
can sympathize with him in hk sunrise atsuch criminal indifference ; 
and posterity, when they read this as matter of history, will join 
their indignation to our own, that the%tes of two such nations, and 
the interests of a hundred ‘imlliOns f f oppressed human beings^ 
Should scarcely excite a passihgtplil^agWpli in the journals of the 
day, while the fight of a lion at;1>^ruSBk, thej disgusting crimes of 
a hoary hypocrite in lawn, the dbath of im elephant at Exeter 
Change, shall occupy the puhltb prints and poWic conversation of 
the whole country for months in succession^!* This it i%to he the 
most thinking people of Europe” ! Nej^.Warf phrase misapplied. 

We shall reserve,^' for another arti^, the consideration of the 
second branch of our subject — the intcj^fe qf (Jolonies — and ende^ 
vour to show, more in detail than whereifl 

the interests of India more especifl|^ "‘are sacrificed at the 

shrine of the meanest, most and contemptible system 

of avarice, supported by fraud and. **>ppr^ion, tlmt was ever aignir 
fied with the name of Government ^r. ever disgraced the people of 
a country calling themselves moral, mielligcnt, and free. 
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ON SELF-INBTIltCTlON. 

* f 

Men seldom begin to educate themselves, till they feel the want 
of education. But so soon as this deficiency's experienced, they 
who have capacity and courage suffident to sustain theip through 
their undertaking, generally strike out some peculiar method for 
themselves, which they eonsidm* adapted to their particular circum^ 
stances. Perhaps no plan of study taken up after the period of 
oarly youth could ever compiensate. for the want of proper instruc- 
tion during boyhood ; hut as few things arc all disadvantage^'' it 
seems that one benefit at least ihen may reap by educating them- 
selves: they can avoid overchaiiging thdr minds with knowledge, 
which they are sure must^ always reinain barren an 1 unprofitable. 
Education, in fact, is only i&ldkble in so far as it enables a man to 
effect more completely the! useful ^d honourable purposes of life. 
Evdry thing that directs this aim is frivolous or pernicious. 

Were human life leSts a great of educatii n might be 

beneficially deferred, till ^towards the Verge of manhood, when it 
would he possible for da |i|dividn^ to understand his own aims, 
and to select such intelleclu^ accom|>lls^^ as might enable 
him to reach them. iJisOi^Vfr, generally be 

the only season of , iter enter upon manhood and 

the business of >at "qnc^, ^|m afterwards fight our way 

through with the i^ei^ous eme provided with. 

As we seemi designe4,]^^'f^^^!P|ap&il certain purposes in this 
world, the first object of should be, to nourish, invigorate, 

and enlarge those fas^ti^ 'oft^ VoInd, by the instrumentality of 
which we must, if at idl, succeed^ we may haply fail, edu- 

cation, we smprehend, should h|Vt im eye to that also, and fit us to 
be^r, on an^emergefiicy, the iHiim ahft of fortune. It is 

ip this latter*part thaf the metl|6d,^f old and Borne chiefly 
excelled our own. In*geniu^''th^f 4dere n^%^4or to ourselves ; 
hut thw institutions werie better forth, and to 

^ve it that loftines'^ and'^ielf^epmA^M men steady 

and unrepining in adverfiW* ' 

The tendency of . we fear., 

been to exalt knowledp?'^bpve^Msd'^^|||3|M^^^J^^ 
duct; so that many a ycuni^, to 
lecture upon the whole theory of ethio^ tneon- 

1;e8tibly the vast superiority of freedom is veiy^ often 

found too weak fo resist the allurements of incontinent beauty, or 
the hollow bounties and deceitful distinctions held out.hy the court 
to all able hettpyers of theij: country. The intermeddling of the 
clergy in the bufiness of education exceedingly contrib^s to coun- 
teract its beneficial influence. Statesmen^and sold|ein^jnerchants, 
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phyttieiaus^ lawyers, &c., require a* kind of knowledge, and seuti- 
tnents, and habits, which may fit them for action and business, and 
should by no means be taught to consider any futum period of 
their existence a« of more importance than-Ihe present. The 
elei’gy, however, have been appointed professors of that potrtion 
only of morals whicji has a reference to a future state ; of this 
they are^the proper teachcijs, and to their discourses men, Iho*- 
roughly conversant with life, and desirous of pushing their specu* 
lations beyond it, should have recourse. r.‘ But .the state betrays its 
own interest, and encroaches unwanuntably on the rights of its 
members, when it devolves the iaak^of instructing men in their 
mfftal and political duties, ii^hieh have reference merely to this 
world, upon an order „of persons whose whole fcience relates to those 
modes of thinking and acting wh|fehHhefit us for the ne^i. 

All governments that desire penhan^ief and internal tranquillity, 
and cspecirlly those founded on the ^ mbnhfphical principle, should 
monopolize the business pf education rd^eeause, as men declare, by 
congregating together, their earnest feire to hunt, after happiness 
in packs, they should be guided by exactly same scent, and 
trust to the nice senses of thef^*en^^!b. 'The iuckofheaven^b 
driven about in different directions b^dre a thundijr storm, and po- 
litical convulsions arc preceded, coi^trmety of ideas, and fltie- 
tuating and uncertain motioui^ih^^Cij^as f>f the people. To pre- 
vent these, the monarches ^ of ^p^^%n'l^roph have hitherto con- 
fided in the exertions of the cl^fo but have frequently been 
thwarted in their views by the fiery headstrong zeal of their in- 
struments. For the well-mete^i^thtislasni of pious men, who, 
for the most part, mistake the oh}^:M thek calling, very often 
originates in the state a syatemul.^idcing^ or, rather, of heUeving, 
which obstructs the designs of^ the legislator: 

But the most dan|M^^ sympfoih that c|in appear of innovation, 
is the propensity oM^^nititi^e te thernsjelvcs ! For it 

cannot he denied ^1 suc^, as^re self-taught are legft 

fitted to bend to.|iP|K:|^d’ .autlioritiy/ ” The reasons are ohvioh^. 
Such persons, no prerogatives birth or rdhk, and 

owing little ai*e veliWently inclined to he proud con- 

temners of ti|i||p^l|ptage6 from wych they themselves have de- 
rived no experienced ohstraotion 

chance or compulsion may confer on the most 
ordinary .mindsj^ie' stores of knovdedge which are communicable 
by education, im^othing short of genius can snatch those hlesriri^/ 
in spite of fortune, and appropriate them to itself. All thf worm 
acknowledge, that for a person, horn in indigence, to pass himeatfy 
foom his original condition to a state of opulence and distinctiiluil is 
a httsiness qf Vast difficulty ; hut it trifling compared with< that of 
raising a from the depths of prejudice and ignomneh, tq con- 
verse WTlil trirth and Wisdom on the steep heights where they 
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reside. None but very poor are driven to depend ent&^ly on 
self-instruction; and such, having the best portion of their lives 
consumed by labour, which, when it ceases, leaves them a prey to 
lassitude and fatiguc> can only devote lo study the spare remViants 
of tho^ days which others give to it entire. If, therefore, they 
produce with these scanty means results wliich others, with ten- 
fold advantages, scarcely ever do, it* is not at all surpi^sing that 
tS^^ohld entertain a higli respect for themselves, and be inclined 
to ylid^tc those qualitiote only which nature, or her handmuid, 
labour, ^has confeiTed. 

. At present, all liberal pereons are full of the mighty results to be 
produced by universal education ; dbd it is esteemed a mark of 
Toryism, or exceeding nan’ownefii of miud,to*scem to doubt in the 
least of the saneness of , these expectations. For our own part, 
however, we do doubt, notwithstanding. It will be allowed, per- 
haps, by most persons, that wliile society shall subsist at all, men 
will always be distribute^^^ various r^nks and conditions ; that 
these different ranks of vHH have duties and labours peculiar 
to their station to perform ; and ^ tha^ it must be for the lasting 
jgood of society that each rank shoula faithfully execute the task 
assigned it. Whatever to do, they will best perform it 

if the instruments they pse be exactly suited to the matter in hand, 
and not to some other thing of rpferjpr, or oT vaster magnitude. 
Education ^ an instrument, or rather, it is that which creates that 
vast instrument — ^knowledge-:5r"by which men operate all the labours 
of life. Nopr, it will hardly be maintained that the education of a 
senator, is that which a wise' le^s^itor would provide for peasants 
and husbandmen. The Wly labourer would hardly perform his 
tai^k the better for g^itig conversant with Locke or Bacon ; for 
having read Shakspeare ; or mounted, with Milton, beyond the 
visible diupal sphere.^' On the ccftitrary, finding a vast dispro- 
portion between his po#ers and. his employment, he would pro- 
bl^dy grow Rejected and melan^iioly, and cither quit his life of 
fo;r*inore agreeable on a miserable cx- 

ktebce ^;tepiiiing and disebutent. In all old legends of necro- 
mancers’and magicians, mention is often made of unskilful prac- 
titioners, who raise spiri^ 'n.p^lucb they cannot afteiwai-ds lay. 
Knowledge is a spirit of tlp^^ldnd ; and those who call it forth 
^ :bidi»cril3adiaately in the ped|»le may, perhaps, discover, :when too 
’ late, that they have put a pnnciple in action which ik%he end, 
society to pieces. |(n fact, we fear tliat igdbraUce is 
^ no less necessary than knowledge. to the composition 

of j^wrfeet commonwealth. ^ 

Kb vfery easy to make the panegyric of education and 

knbwled|^e ^ rbut it is not quite so easy to determine the 'exact 
measure of each which should be communicated to the people. 
Perhaps, WiM reading and ^viiting ought •to be tiic boiihdai'ios of 
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that instruction which the State is interested in diffusing ; all 
beyond being most safely left to the taste and inclinatipn of bidi 
viduals, who should be allowed the fullest liberty td a^|^1re udigt* 
eyei^ dcscxiption of knowledge they pleased. But there is a i^ry 
wide difference be'tween giving birth to an artificial crnufwg after 
knowledge, and affording to minds naturally noble and? endrgetle, 
the proper facilitihs for ’expanding their powers. The Tatter 
course, tre apprehend, would, in the long i^n, prove most ]bene|N^ilal 
to the people ; incapacity and mediocrity would rarel^p^liw 
beyond the province prescribed thiw by nature ; they woui^Sfc!l^ur 
contentedly on in unjnetending obscurity ; while the fire and en- 
thusiasm of genius would lead it to burst c^ver the barriers which 
fortune places between the different ranks of society, and enter 
into the lists with tile proudest ;^d wealthiest of the world. 

V , ' '*‘4 ' ' 

It is true, the s(df-tanght m.§^,h^ fWo childhoods, as it were, to 
pass through, before he can ehtfy updn even terms into the struggle 
of honour with those to foftai||^^s been more favourable ; 

but when he appears, he coines ndth iPfhes and accomplishments 
all his own, Avith the habif of ^bour, of perseverance, of over- 
coming difficulties. Regula^'^s^dlaii ^metii^es affect great dis- 
dain for the anomalous acquirein^n|^ d|jpersons who educate them- 
selves, because they are less m^Wi^Slly arranged, and display 
here and there marks of irnperfection and negligence ; neverthe- 
less, while these scholar^ receive ‘„their ideas l^y pre-organised tra- 
dition, and are entitled to little more than the praise of docility, 
the man who gathers his copfjj^ptions himself, and digests them 
into order by his own single Cfl^^city, approaches the merit of an 
inventor. It is pardonable a.?n^ if h® 

into error ; his mistakes are the mistakes of a discoverer, for those 
regions of knowledge ,^hich he explores without a . guide, arc, to 
him, as undiscovered countries. '' 

The transmission of knowledge by the ordinan? processes of 
education is favourable to uniformity of thinking. ^ Ther|& ai^e 
always many points ilj^on which, owib^ to this, whole natiohis^i are 
agreed; for exajnplo, the fundamental doctrines of the 

principles of government, laws, manners, dress. We I&ye alreafly 
said, that men destined to live and act together, ought ikf think and: 
believe as nearly alike as possible. Truth and copc^tn^ss in',; 
these things arc pretty nearly oat of the question. No i^toh ever Vi 
reduc^ftS creed to the pure bhut^ ; and no governmej^t was ever 
conducted upon the principles of |pure justice and wisdom. 
the Mohammedan •heheves 'his church infallible ; the 
Chinese do the same ; an^tlie inhabitant of Great Britain 
Church-of-EngJandism and limited monarchy the 
truth and good government. If it be desirable to 
belief In 411 it® puj’ity and simplicity, the most to 

secure this would b ^9 government the of 

OrunM HtrfiM, Vol, JO. Q 
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education is this country^ that it might affix its signature to all 
ideas, before they should be put in circulation ; just as it stamps 
the kinds' b^ge upon OUr moneyi li order to impress upon us from 
our cradle fhe tvrin ideas of wealth and^ royalty. ♦ 

Persons who act as their own preceptors, are guilty, in some 
iheasure, oTF contumacy and rebellion, since they assume a greater 
share of certain good things than .the government thinks proper to 
confer bU them. It is " no wonder, therefore, if such individuals 
grow by degrees to entertain democralical ideas, since they coin 
not their thoughts in the public mint, but set up a petty engine 
of their own, where they manufacture strange and unauthorized 
notions. To them the veneration witli which European nations 
have so long upheld the monarchical principle*' is perfectly un- 
intelligible ; they can sec nothing particularly wise ia shutting out 
from the hopes of all the great men of a country, the office of first 
magiSitrate, that great aim of ambition and patriotism in republican 
countries ; they comprehend not the utility of maintaining a noble 
caste, ill the possession of piriyileges and immunities which are an 
insult and a degradation to the |;est of the comniunity ; they can 
never be convinced that property, nbt character, ought to be the 
indispensable qualification of a sefibtor or an elector ; they are, in 
fact, a headstrong, intractable kind of people, ujkI Jhoreforc, no 
doubt, it is that the wisdom of Parliament is constaiitly exerted, 
if not to extirpate, at least to confound, to repress, and to coun- 
teract what they deem their pernicious ahd heretical opinions. 


LIKES TO A FEIEND WHO HAD COMPLAINED OF LATE HOURS. 

When sinking slowly in the west 
The setting sun invites to rvst, 

How sweet to find my tolls are o*er. 

And rigid duty claims no more. 

* 

But doubly sweet, if, when they ’re past, 

To thee, my much-loved Friend, 1 haste, 

To court relief from ever> pain. 

And find my long-lost home again. 

flow swift the moments djr along, 

In grave debate, cheer^l song^— 

With accent bland, and beaming eyes 
Spell bound, in vain I strive to rise. 

Too late 1 sit — I own it true ; 

Yot surely part the fault 's in you. 

W^iile the winged hours pass thus, away, 
me, my Friend; who wouldjfiit stay ? 
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hmE^ TO SIR CHARLES EOE0E3, ON THE A0MINI$TIIAT1ON OF 
INDTAN AFFAIRS. BY A CIVIL SERVANT.^ 

• • 

The public spirited and benevolent conduct of the honourRb}^ 
Baronet to whom iibis letter is addressed, and the deep And 9lncei*e 
interest* evinced by him on ^11 occasions where the welfare of India 
and the happiness of its Native inhalRtants are concernedi has ne- 
cessarily obtained for him a degree of celebrity, which, leading to the 
frequent consequ(*nce of being publicly addressed as the principal 
depositary of Indian knowledge and Indian feeling, may not be so 
agreeable peibaps to tlic individual himself, as an exemption from 
such liability to be* called on by every combatant in the field of 
controversy. This, however, is the unavoidable tax of popularity: 
and while Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canfling, and other distinguished 
members (»f t he British Government, are made the medium of ad- 
dressing sentiments to the world at large, on subjects comtected 
with our European policy, the coutrAs seems fair and natural to 
select bome one individual, equally distinguished for his knowledge, 
experience, i»nd liberal fecmig, on subjects connected with pur 
Indian rule, } s the medium of ofierlfl([i the rest of mankind, the 
sentiments entertained by any public" writer on our Indian system 
of goveniiiKMit 

The present is the tliircf occasion on which we have had to 
advert to h'tteib addressed to the same individual: first, the ad- 
mirable U't^ers of a Proprietor of East India fttock, on the Freedom 
of the Pjcss hi India, thanwhic^h, we will venture to affirm, a mOrc 
logical or unanswerable series of conclusive arguments, admirably 
arraug'O, never ajipeared in any publication on that all important 
subject 't the second, th^ letter from the Native Inhabitants of 
Bombay * — and the third, letter of a Civil Servaiit in England, 
the ooiitenS of whkh U is the object of the present article to 
examine. ^ 

The writer, whose assumed title is an indication of some pt'e- 
vious experience in the country and gOveimtoent on which he offers 
* his observations, and who is, on that ground at least, most likely 
to be favourably heard, commences by apologizing for a mOia 
haisty composition than he could have wished, being to 

' immediate publication “ from a. fear of losing the MiWtage of 
temporary interest, by which alqne so imperfect a |^oductioi) 
could be justified.” Whoi’e an mthor thus disaj^UE 
eism by cry mg quarter” at the onset, it might seem 

to exercise the power he so much dreads. But us the 

♦ A Lettci to Sir Cliarles Forbes, Bart., M.P., on the of 

Indian Affa}|^|| By a Civil Hervaut. Loi^on, 1^^. . 
t BoeBiienta) Herald, vol. H. p. 5llR* 
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applies to the arrangement*' of Ihe thouglits, and the composi- 
tion" of the language iu which they are expressed, and to these 
alone, we shall grant all that is asked, in making every allowance 
for want of order in the one, or deficiency of elegance in the other; 
and proceed to consider the value of the thoughts" themselves: 
fbr these, being the result of many years experiepce in the service of 
the JKast India Company abroad, and of much subsequent reflection 
and deliberation at home, may he supposed to he matured to all the 
perfection of which the author considered tiiem capable. We shall 
give, therefore, such portions of the work as appear to us of the 
greatest importance, and offer our remarks on the extra<r(s as we 
proceed. The author says : 

‘ In looking a1 tiio constitution of the h'ouii of I>ircctors, to whom the 
daily and detailed superintendence of Indian aflfhirs is intinsr(‘d, the first 
remark that 1 would olfer is, that„it is not presumed tiiat the whole time of 
the members, admitting tiie usual seasons of vacation, is devott^d to the 
business of t lie court*, on the contrary, the Directors have vaiious other 
occupations ; and it may be said, almost without incurring the Imputation 
of injustice, that the time qf mdnp of the Directors is chief y taken up 
in answering the various applications^ to which their immense patronage 
renders them liable. If, indeed, the various interests by which the Direc- 
tors are originally appointed, and, as tlip practice has become, retained, 
durante vita, in their situations, be considered, ofiicial qualification would 
seem to be of little moment ; — once in that court, courtesy and manoeuvre 
maintains them to the end of their natural liveS' — ^there is no sujierannnatioii 
for an East India Director ; and the sepurilv of bis seat is not affected by the 
degree of application that he may ghe the diuiestof the really important situa- 
tion in which he lias been placed.’ 

On this short paragraph it would be easy to write a very long 
chapter; but we shall eudeavoui^to be brief, as there are other 
topics also to pursue, ^ith persons of any judgment or reflection, 
indeed, the bare mention of such defects in a system would bo suf- 
ficient to carry conviction of its injustice or absurdity. Not so, 
however, with the great body of East liiidia Proprietors : they are 
either blind and cannot see, — or corrupt and will not remedy, de- 
fects the mosf glaring that could well mark a system of govern- 
ni^t, which, being more recent iu *its oiigiu and formation than 
njost others, ought on that account alone to ‘have less antiquated 
folly, and more modern improvement, in its composition, than older 
:jand more intractable systems of rule. 

It is ,a remarkable, hut we believe an undeniable fact, tliat in the 
affairs of" this “ admirably-*governed" world, in proportion as the 
situations of men are held to ba unimportant in rank and remuner- 
necessity for thoir attendance is held to he indispensable ; 
proportion as ^they rise in the scale of estimation and 
;||i|||ipment,BO may their personal exertions and immediate attention 
, ,|b their duties be disregarded altogether. A candle-snuffcr at the 
Opera iSljjiUie, though certainly not the most important personage 
. there, absence could only be attended wit‘h a slight 
dilukufioh pi the usual brillianey of the lights, would be dismissed 
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from hb place for one liight’s absence, and no apologjr would be 
received by the indignant audience ; wlule Pasta or De 
affect a cold whenever it suits their convenience, aad/lheir c^tprieo 
commands univcssal indulgence. A messenger or a door-keopov of 
the House of Commons would lose liis place- if not found punctuality: 
at his post, but honpiirable,meinbcrs may make journeys over half lh^ 
world, i^r iiev(M* appear at tjicir places though they remain at bomCi^ 
and yet continue in undisturbed, nay, even in undisputed, posjse^*^ 
sion of all their privileges as firmly as if they attended every 
debated question, fn like manner, a clerk at the India House^ 
or even a robed porter who exhibits his scarlet cloak and well-fed 
figure at the portals of that lofty edifice, would, without doubt, if 
he were absent for p week, be speedily replaced by other aspiring 
candidates for these distinguished honours ; while any half dpzen 
of his Honourable Masters may bi^Bathe the bracing air of the 
Scottish hills, inhale the broezes of the sea-coast, or even take up 
their permanent abodes ^afiiong the mineral springs of Bath"— 
without being missed, or without ^lasing a single one of all the 
many privileges belongin^lo their' exalfed station! 

If wc inquire into the principle on which any difference could be 
reasonably made between the lieeiteer for absence and inattentioa 
which might be fairly graiited to any One class of servants, and with- 
held from any other, we should conclude,' that in proportion as the 
duties of the office werejimj^ortant, and the remuneration, high, so 
would be the necessity, as well as the justice, of exacting punctual 
attendance and exclusive devotion to the duties thus held to be 
of great moment, and for that reason alone be speedily rewarded. 
Now, it can hardly be wd, Hiat a copying clerk at the India 
House has more important duties than a Director to perform ; that 
the ahsenre of the former would be productive of greater injury 
to the public than that of the latter ; that there were not so many 
spare cleiks to supply the place of a missing one tfe there would 
be spare Directors; or that the remuneration \ff the humble 
copyer of despatches was greater than that of his Tnasters, who had 
the higher duty pf ^Originally framing them. And if this be true, 
which we presume no one will dispute, on what possible ground 
can the punishment to the one, by lossi of place in case of slight 
inattention, and complete impunity to the other, in case even ol 
perpetual absence from his duties, be defended ^ 

Again, if a humble individual .were to became a candidate for 
the place of a street-keepOT, U watchman, or any other 
insignificance, his having some other occupation, which 
cessarily engage the more valuable portion of bis time, woi0®^||^ 
an objection fatal to his success. An Kast India Director, 
ever, may, have half a dozen other highly important | 

sufficient to engross the wliolo of his time and j 

their affecting, in the .lightest degree, his perfect 
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would suppOBO^ that the business of a shtp*builder, a foneral 
merchant^ a banker, &c. would be sufficient for any one indiyidml $ 
but the East India Direction contains persons who are all theat» 
and Elder Brothers of the Trinity House, and Members of Parlia- 
ment besides. 

'"The same objection would, no doubt, equally apply as a difl** 
qualiiication for members of the le^slature itself. But there is 
at least this difference, that members are not largely paid for pei'- 
farming their duly in Parliament, but, in many instances, purchase 
their places at enormous prices ; wliile East India Directors reim- 
burse themselves within the first year for all the outlay in obtaining 
tbtfit scats, and hold a mine of wealth and patronage at their dis- 
posal for ever afterwards. Wc would wullingly see the principle 
of liberal remuneration and strict responsibility, for punctual at- 
tendance and faithful dischurge of duties, extended to both 
Houses of Parliament, as well as to all other public bodies, in 
whose bands the interests of any portion of Uie public is placed. 
But with the East India Company, there is not even a plausible 
excuse for admitting any individual to a scat in the Direction of 
Ub affairs, who is not ready to devote the whole of his powers, as 
well as his time, to the duties of his office, and ready to relinquish 
Ilia scat the moment that anything should occur to pi'event his m 
doing. 

The candidates themselves, indeed,’ are «t^o sensible of this being 
the general impression, tliat in all their addresses to the Ludiea 
and Gentlemen” by whoso suffrages they hope to obtain llie honour 
of a seat in the Direction,” they invyriahly profess this prospective 
devotion to the faithful discharge of tiic important trust which 
they solicit at their hands.” It is just barely possilde that some 
few who make these professions really mean at the time to redeem 
their pledges if they succeed, though they veiy soon forget them. 
But it would 6e much nearer the truth to conclude, that by far the 
larger niajorit/of tbora consider this, like the phrase of obedient 
but^ble servant,” w hich is used towards petsoos for whom the very 
iftitBT of it entertains the utmost contempt, as a mere profession of 
Cimtse, and no more meant to be observed than the pledges of 
*^«ternal friendship” which pass between nations on every treaty of 
peace, though the least breath of change makes them hasten again 
to cut each other's thiuats. 


To who have been able to penetiate beyond the mere surface 
^ intelligible enough. The motives wliic.h lead 

seats in the East India Direction are two-^fold; let, 
Pain for, thopi^clves that influence end consideration which 
t^e eji&tenaivie i^ronage at their dis)K>sal is sure to command, 
iy. &spei^^ of that patronage, to make ^as early a 

their immediate offspring and fimifly connections as 
and appointments in their gift wHl enable them to do. 
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Th«rie are some, perhaps, who, In the freslmeis of their viitme, 
wi^le candidates, hope to add to these primatyand private 
the promotion of many secondary ones, connected with the hettitt* 
administration of. public affairs. There are even some wlio> aftef 
they h^ive become seated in the Direction, may continue to indalg#. 
this wish ; but, alap ! the .power to effect it never comes to thim 
until th^y are either superaanuaVed by age, or so contaminated hy 
a long career of subservience, as to be both miable to rouse them- 
selves to noble resolutions, and incapable, if moved, of carryiaff 
them into execution. 

That the motive of individual elevation in rank and importance, 
as well as that of providing handsomely for children and dependents, 
deserves every praifee and encouragement, no man can reasonably 
doubt, 'riuf c, like the acquisition of wealth, which is sought but 
as an instnimont with which to effect some ulterior view, form the 
universal pursuit ; and without the stimulus of this passion for im- 
proving their condition, mankind would firs£%ecome stationary, 
and then retrograde into barbarism. It is not the end that is de- 
precated, it is the means by which that end is obtained ; and, in- 
asmuch as the honest acquisition of wealth is always a subject of 
commendati(»n to the aoijuirer, whfte the open plunderer and the insi- 
dious swindler, who reach the same end by other paths, arc de- 
servedly execrated by the rest of mankind ; so, we contend, that 
although the accession to power by the uubought suffniges of free 
people, and its retention by the faithful discharge of the duties it 
involvcH, arc the highest honours that man can enjoy ; yet, on the 
other hand, the forcible acquisition of such power, by combinations^ 
bribes and indneiice, In the sliape of promised places and appoint- 
ments — or the delusive solicitations of the same authority accom- 
panied willi pledges never meant to be redeemed — arc nothing 
better than ]>luiuler and swindling on a larger scale, a forcible or a 
fraudulent scheme to raise what is more valuable tlian money on 
false pretences ; and the perpetual retention of siTch power and 
such resources so obtained, «hy the very means through which it 
was first acquired, is a crime against society which should be punished 
with much greater severity than the couduOt of a robber or cheat, 
who first forcibly or fraudulently obtains the property of anothaf, 
and then seeks, by means of the very power and wealth $o wrested 
from liim, to effect its lawful owner’s entire destruction. • 

Strong as this parallel may appear, we solemnly avow our con- 
viction, that it is a just and faithful description of the greater'^^«toipii 
of the India Directors ; and, until the Pioprietors of 
Stock shake off the degrading fetters by which they suffer 
selves to be bound in a slavery, tho more disgraceful 
seems to ]fe courted and gloried in those subject to 
influence ; or, until the people of England shall 
lion in this system of iifiquity and folly combined, 80 
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to remftiii. The system is not merely defective, but detestable ; 
and if any excuse is to be found for the few good men who enter 
the Direction with virtuous intentions, and ultimately abandon 
them, it is in the hideous depravity of the system itself, which is 
enough to contaminate the purest. But this, while it might be 
urged in personal exculpation, is one of ,the mq^t powerful of all 
the reasons that could be urged for tha necessity of its imniediate 
reform ; because, while it contiiiues, it will, like the deadly Upas, 
poison all that comes within its destroying atmosphere. 

O/Rcial qualification, the author of the ‘ Letter’ (and, be it remem- 
bered, he is himself a Civil Servant of the India Company) admits 
has little or no weight with the electors or the elected. Persons 
of every possible variety of character and acquirements announce 
themselves every year ; and each puts forward his own pretensions ; 
according to which, a mere indifferent spectator w'ould imagine — 
Isfi that the Direction would be quite incomplete without the in- 
dividual in questioJ? whether he he a lavvy^er, a merchant, a ship- 
builder, a soldier, a banker, a doctor, or a private gentleman ; 
and 2diy, that the Proprietors, having no other standard by which 
to direct their choice than the perfect eligibility of the professing 
candidate, weigh well his pretensions, and elect the one who can 
bring into the Direction the quality most wanted at the moment, 
whether it be a perfect acquaintance with the laws of the turf and 
the decisions of the Jockey Club, tfie teamed chicanery of an 
experienced Chanceiy lawyer, or the art of bleeding and physick- 
ing, so well known to every tropical doctor. But, whoever sliould 
conclude, either that the qualifications professed, or those really 
evinced, by the candidates, had any influence with the large body 
of electors, would be greatly deceived. The motives of tlieso are 
quite as selfish and wide of the proper object of the power they 
possess, as that of the candidates themselves ; and they, perhaps, 
like the base and venal voters who sell their voices to persons of 
whose p^incipl^s they literally know nothing in Parliament, have no 
just ground of discontent. But the miUions that are disregarded 
by both parties in India, and the great mass of tlie people who 
must ultimately bear the burthen of the debt accumulated under 
such a system in England, have both a right to complain ; and it 
is on theif behalf alone that we think it necessary to enter our 
protest against its continuance. The writer of the ‘ Letter’ con- 
tinues : 

r 

‘ inofficial qualification were the main ground of appohitmenl, the dis- 
of the business is such, as to render for years that official qualifica* 
A gentleman who may have held the highest office in India, 
of t|ie Supreme Council in Bengal; who may have reached 
that situation after a series of years passed in the political 

the service, is ^ployed for some years of probation iu 
and of Shipping, as if the object were to ex- 
|dl provUjily aicquired knowledge from his memory, and thus ultimately 
for the Committee of Correspondence. Military talent and service 
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would have aUo to run the sanfe coursey#and it may, therefore, fairly hepre^ 
sumed that, on admission to the Committee ofCorrespondence, the Member 
Council and the Military Commander will have reached in the descending,* 
the same point as the Shipowner and Merchant in the ascending scale, so that 
there will be no decided superiority of knowledge to affect the value of th^lr, 
respective opinions . ’ 

The absurdity of »this division of labour must strike every one* 
We have* pointed it out, u^in ^id again ; but as it is, the Pro- 
prietors have no real interest in seeing that their affairs are well 
managed, since to them the individual gain is the same, whether 
the general welfare of India be promoted or retarded ; and as the 
majority of the directors have a strong interest in maintaining a 
system by which all new candidates are excluded for many years 
from a participation hi the power, influence, and consideration be- 
longing chiefly to the elders, it is likely to continue to the end of the 
charter ; while, to expect any voluntary alteration in the system 
which makes the Director’s pligees endure for life, while they cqii 
prevent it, would be as unreasonable as to expect that the House of 
Commons, or any other house, would have virtue enough to refom 
itself, however ‘‘ singular” it may, appear to the author of the 
' Letter ’ that such a result has not already happened. He continues : 

‘ A more frequent change in the composition of the Court, than the courtesy 
practised towai^s the House liist (as the six members out by rotation are de- 
signated) would be desirable, — a l^fe-interest in such an office as that of one 
of the ministers for conductinti the affairs of India, resting merely ui)on in- 
tegrity and decency qf behaviour^ is much too secure a tenure, and leaves too 
little motive for continued exertion. It would also be advantageous that the 
(’hainnav and Deputy should be chosen by the Court of Proprietors, an election 
to take place every four years. Undejjsuch a mode of election, some reference 
to general qualification, and to fftness for conducting the intercourse with 
his Majesty’s Government, might be expected, for without intending any in- 
vidious allusion, or the slightest personal disrespect, it may be assumo<l that 
the deck of a merchant vessel, or the recesses of a London counting-house, 
are not likely scenes for acquiiing the knowledge or " liabits best qualifted to 
discuss great questions of empire, either in deliberation with,%r opposition 
to, the Cabinet of Great Britain.’ , , • 

The reasons why such frequency of cixange is not likely to take 
place, as well as the utter indifference to the Proprietors at large who 
is the Chairman or who his Deputy, are summed up in the single fact,* 
that no elector finds himself at all the better or the woi-se for any 
changes that occur ; and as long as he received his full dividend 
and promised share of jobs or appointments, he would as^soon see 
the^hair filled by a barl)er’s block as by the wisest head in the 
nation ; nay, if, under the former, lie received his profits withput 
trouble, while, under the latter, he was called on to take 
share in the labour of thinking and acting for the general good^|^ 
would prefer the block to the head of Bacon, Locke, or the great<^d| 
philosopher that ever lived. The wished-for chaiiges and 
elections wiil, therefore, never have the general support # the 
Proprietary Body; and ^ never, therefore, be effected; OT 
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contrivance be made to shour them that they will gain by th« 
iimoTation. 

We conclude that the Civil Servant^* has not read Mr. Bcn-^ 
tham's ^ Book of Fallacies,* although wc strongly recommend it tb 
his attention. If he had, he never could have fallen into the vulgar 
error displayed towards the close of , his pa;*agraph, in assuming 
that a ship's deck or a London, comting-house had ai^ything in 
them hostile to the study and consideration of the greatest questions 
that could occupy the human mind. In point of fact, there is no 
material difference between “ the deck of a merchant vessel" and 
the floor of the House of (.’oimnons, whichin many respects resemble 
each other. One individual might pass the greater portiou of his 
life in pacing the one, and yet become the prpfoundest thinker and 
most enterprising actor of his day ; while a second individual might 
attend every debate that took place on the other, and see the 
mummery of removing the mace by big-wigged messengers a million 
of times in his life, and be no wiser at the end than at the beginning 
of his career. Columbus, Da Gama, Anson, Cooke, Perouse, and a 
hundred other brilliant names, might be mentioned as showing what 
powers of mind, as well as enterprise of action, may be attained by 
those who trod through a great portion of their lives “ tlie deck of a 
merchant vessel.*' And while such men as are even to be numbered 
among the most inferior minds of English senators, from his High** 
netiis of Clarence down to Sir Joseph l^orke and Sir Isaac Coffin, are 
not deemed ineligible for the Idghcst hofiours of the stati*, or unfit 
to take their part in the great councils of the nation, it would be 
the height of absurdity, as well os injustice, to suppose that the 
same career of life, whether paaied on the di'ck of a merchant 
vessel'* or that of a ship of war. might not produce me n equally 
capable of filling the anhious posts of East India Directors ! The 
fallacy of supposing the ‘‘ recesses" of a Loudon counting-liouse to 
be also an im worthy school for the great lessons to be learnt, is still 
more remarkable. The deck of a sliip, suppo.sing a man to be 
always confined to it, and his mind ^ever occupied ])y anything but 
trimming sails and vociferating noi^y orders to a crew of unruly 
sailors, might, by an unreflecting person, be thought unfavourable 
to higher speculations of thought or action ; but a London count- 
hig-house has generally been considered a nursery in which the 
greatest men might safely be bred. One would have thought that 
the names of Baring and Ricardo would have occurred to the 
writer as he penned this sentence ; or, if this did not happen, we 
wef^ey how he could have overlooked the fact, that Mr. Pitt oh- 
and Lord Liverpool and Mr.* Caimiiig still continue to re- 
eipre, the greatest assistance from the counsel and information of 
,ffese paen yrhom the writer makes so light, because they come 
yeci^ses” of a London counting-house. 

The it|| that although, supposing the genius of men equal, 
rituations arc juorc favourable than otliers to the develop^ 
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m^t of taleat, yet, where there isf real capacity and atrettjjfth 
Blind, no situation of life will prevent its breaking down the barriem 
that oppose its progress ; and while we remember the names of 
- Shakspeare, the dear-stealer,^ — Cooke, the cabin-boy of a collier,— <• 
Franklin, the journeyman printer, — ^Davy, the shoeless errand-boy 
anting the Cornish mines, — aijd Napoleon, the obscure adventurer 
each rcacli^ing the very pinnaole o|i the respective heights to which 
they aspired ; and many others, which will rush to every one's 
recollection, it will be in vain, by such miserable fallacies as as- 
suming the deck of a mercihant vessel and the recesses of a 
London counting-house'’ to be unfavouitihle to the acquisition of 
knowledge of any kind, to make men decide that they arc so, con- 
trary to the evidence of reason, fa#l,and experience. Indeed, if there 
he any two occupations wliich afford greater facilities than others 
for the acquisition of sucli knowledge, os must he most essential 
for a statesman to possess, it is more likely to be found in those of 
a sea-captain, if his voyages me at all varied and made subjects 
of inquii-y and reflection, and a metropolitan iherchant : for both 
enjoy opportunities of seehig and knowing more of various countries, 
their laws, institutions, productions, interests, powers, and pccu 
liarities, than could be acquired on the “ floor " of the House of 
Commons, or in the “ recesses" of a university, in the longest life 
that man could pass in either. Whether the parties possessing 
such opportunities, have eitheathe industry or ability to turn them 
to actjouiit, is another queslion. Other men, in other walks, may 
fail in this as well ; but we think it is clear, that it is quite a 
vulgar error to suppose that the sea is inferior to the land for 
acquiring useful knowledge^ or ♦a counting-house inferior to a 
college. 

The writer goes on to say, that the present fonn of dividing the 
labours of the Directors takes its lise in the mercantile character 
of the ('oiTipany. But he thinks that this will be hardiy admitted 
as a plea for the retention of institutions unfitted i.o the times 
and inadequate to their objects," because, as he believes, we 
do not live in an age in which antiquity of form is much respected/^ 
We wish this were true : but we ditfei- so etttirely from the wiiter in* 
this particular as to believe, that this respect for antiquated forms 
is so strong and so general, as to he in itself a greater hindrance 
to the progress of improvement in almost every department of 
knowledge, than any other single cause that can he named. After 
<iontending that it is for the interests*of the Proprietors, as well as 
of the Directors, (which it clearly is not either for the one or 
other,) to make a new distribution of the labour of the Direclc^l. 

less cramped by the maxims and practice of the counting-hous^,*S^': 
(by which it is not at present cramped at all,) and obfiservia|; thai 

the Chairmijn of the Court are generally no more lit to otl 

the fitness of any Govemor-General to ho sent to Indig^ imMi ^»fi 
that of any Ambassador to be sent to Paris or Vienna;*^ 
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it is strange that they alone should be disqualified, shiec every 
Proprietor of East India St^ck, including infants, old women, and 
the most imbecile of individuals, may pass a vote of approbation 
or censure on every Governor-General •when appointed,) he says : 

* In latter years, to remedy this admitted want of knowledge in the Committee 
of Correspondence, gentlemen of literary auulijication have been induced 
to accept the office of examiners or senior clerks ; they are the reatiers and 
prompters of the Court of Directors, but the ablest rnuler and bd^it prompter 
can never transfuse, with sufficient correctness and rapidity, his knowledge, 
so as to secure the principal actor from the appearance of incapacity. Aniong 
the Proprietors are to be found individuals fully qualified for the discharge 
of the important duty of Directors, but there must be no perpetuity in the 
office, no recommendation from authority of members out by rotation— in 
truth, a quadrennial election of the ^tire number, and that number itself 
reduced to twenty-four, would be thd%rrangement,be8t calculated to secure 
fitness and assiduity. Where that fifiieis and assiduity had been displayed, re- 
olectiod, though no longer a certainty, would bo the probable consequence 
and reward. As the uncertainty re-election would necessarily, under the 
head of patronage, diminish the value of a seat in the Direction, an increase 
hf positive salary would be reasonable, — ^the present salary is so Inadequate, 
that the patronage muSt be viewed as the remuneration ; and when it is con- 
‘ sidered that a Director may be said to be elected for life, if he enjoy that 
patronage twenty years, the value in writerships, cadetstiips, &c., is quite 
enormous,* Tliis distribution of patronage, while equal to trie highest, much 
^ exceeds the ordinary services rendered to the Company by the Bast India 
Directors, and, in the aggregate, much transcends, as to positive value, 
that possessed by any one minister of the crown. Any measure which opened 
tile election of pircctors, and diminished the duration of individual interest 
* in the office, would have the effect of diffusing patronage, and, therefore, 
stt^ngthen the argument in favour of renewing the charter, which is derived 
from the constitutional objection to concentrate that immense patronage, by 
placing it iit the lumds of the crown.’ 

All this^ however well it may squikI to the cars of the superficial, 
is mere verbiage. The writer evidently does not see the real evil, 
which lies deeper apparently than he can fathom, although it is 
covered by the thinnest possible disguise. What is wanted, is not 
persons of literary qualification’* to prompt the Directors ; nor 
would it he^,any better if these prompters were made tliemselves 
the actors, sp as to get rid of the writer’s difficulty as to their in- 
fusing their knowledge into others! The root of tlic evil is this : 
.that according to the absurd “system sauctioued by the wisdom of 
Parliament,” and built iip amidst fears and prejudices of the 
weakest description, no part of the governing body in lilngland, 
from the Board of Control downwards, including the Directors 
and Prdprietors, have any interest whatever, either political, pecu- 
niaiy, moral, or reputationary,, (if one might coin a word for such a 
purpose,) in the good govcniment of the countr)^ On the contrary, 

* It was said, that last year the patronage of eacli Director consisted of 
tliJfee wHtershi|ii and fourteem cadetships, exclusive of appointments of as- 
.«^sta^lt^Jwrg©ClnS, Taking the value of writerships al 3(K)()/. each, and that of 
cadetsmpfi at 800/.. the whole amount of patronage will be, without the assist 
‘“ft-suirgedns, in val ue 20,200/. " 
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all parties have a direct interest ki its mis^ovcniment, up to tlie 
extreme limits to which its resources can be made to cover tlie 
most profligate and unprincipled expenditure. Mr. Mill, the his- 
torian of British Iiydia, lias very truly said : 

‘ No proposition, in regard to government, is more universal, more free from 
all exception than tliis, Jhat as f\o\ornnicnt always spends as much as it finds 
it safe to C'xtract from the peopl^. T^c government of the mother country 
itself canndt keep its expenses within bounds. It takes from the people all 
it can possibly take, ami is still going beyond its resources. But if such is 
the course of (ioiernmont at home, things must be worse in the colonies. '^I'he 
farther servants are removed from the eye of their master, the worse, generally 
speaking, their conduct will be. The government of the colonies, managed 
by delegates from homo, is sure to be worse, in all r(*specls, than the govern- 
ment at home ; and as expense is one of the sliapes in which the badness of 
government i > most prone to manifest itself, it is sure, above all things, to be 
in propor ion to its resources, more expensive. Whatever springs operate at 
home to restrain the badness of government, caniMtt fail to operate with 
diminished force at the distance of a colony.^ The conclusion is irresistible.’* 

Now, Mr. Mill is one of the gentlemen of literary qualifications'* 
who has accepted the office of Examiner or senior clerk in the India 
House, for which, it is said, he receives a salary of 1400/. or 1500/. 
a year, a sum which, though large, is not beyond the price at which 
such talents as his might fairly expect lo be purchased. It is clear,^ 
however, that such a salary would not be given to a mere copyist, and 
Is only to he understood as involviiig the duty of reading and prompt- 
ing to the Directors,*^ so as to ^cure the principal actors fi’om the ap-^ 
]iearance of incapacity.” But of what, avail • is this ? Not only 
are the Examiuer.s, of whom Mr. Maculloch is the senior, and Mr. 
Mill the junior, not able to “ transfuse” their knowledge into the 
heads of the Directors; they iji^^nnot get them to to their 
readings ; or, if they do, it is clear that it is to very little purpose. 
Mr. M ill , it is to be presumed, has not much changed his opinions since 
he wrote his adinirahle ^ History of India,' and yet Ihe important 
lessons taught in that hook, aided no doubt by all the power of his 
occasional illustration and comment in the “ readings” referred to, 
have been like the corn thrown hy the sower, which fell among 
rocks and thorns, and produced no fruit. Mr. Mill has written in 
the ^ Supplement to the Encyclopedia,* the most powerful essays 
that havt‘ over appeared on the subjects of Government — Jurispni- 
donce — Liberty of the Press — ^Law of Natlouo—Prison Discipline 
— ^Education — and Colonies. These wei*e all probably wiitten be- 
fore his new duties of reader and examiner to the India Directors 
commenced. But they have since bpen deemed of such importance 
to the spread of sound opinions among the people of this country, 
that they have been printed in separate pamphlets, at the expense 
of a society of public-spirited and liberal politicians, for the pur- 
pose of gratuitous distribution among all classes ; and as this is a 
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^rec^ent tti^ ifoade of thorn, and made no doubt with las peil'mIssiOn, 
4t is clear that the sentiments and priiici])le3 they avow and de- 
velop, are those still honestly entertained by their distini^ished 
author. • 

But what has been the result of Mr. MilVs appointment ns 

prompter*' at the India House during the jv^veral yeai-s in uthicli 
he has held that officei His published opinions on Government, 
are republican* or Aetnocraiical, in the highest possible degree. 
Few men have gone far, no man can go beyond him, in the doc- 
trine, that every man should have a share in the government of the 
t^ountry in whleh hellyes/ aiid that the will of the many should he 
the only adtnissihle standard by |fMch the few should be permitted 
to But have' his doctrjhW or his influence abated one jot or 

tittle of the aba^bluto and irrespoi|Sible ^despotism, under which the 
millions of India g^n anS^ sulP^ to ilie present hour ? Not a 
feather has been removed ifrhm their bufthens ! His article on 
Jurisprudence evinces the clearest conception of the evils, and the 
most masterly details of the remedies^ by which the iininlelligible 
and inquitous systems of laiv that now afflict mankind arc dis- 
tinguished, ana might he removed. Has the jurisprudence of 
India been in the slightest degree benefited by the application of 
this knowledge and these remedies since his accession to office ? 
We have never heard an instance of it, if it has ever happoiicd. His 
aiticle on the "Lit^erty af the Press gdes advocate the utmost de- 
gree of freedom that has ever yet been olmmed by the most licentious 
of its advocates ; and he supports his positions by arguments that 
appear to us iifresi^tibicis But, since his appointment at the India 
House, -what has been the fate of 1:he Press in India ? It has been 
struck down from the highest eminence of useful liberty that it had 
enjoyed for a few happy years, and is now trampled igiiominiously 
in the dust, find loaded wi0 fitters worse than even a previous 
censorship !‘ Hfis Mr. Mill ^er read his admirable advoca <7 of its 
freedom to <lic Directors at the India House, or taken any one 
step, which his influeritjal situation as prompter*^ might give him 
the opportunity of doing, to rescue the Indian Press horn its degi*a- 
dation? We believe, never ! He is .an enemy to the punishment 
of men without trial, i he is a professed friend of the abolition of 
licenses of residence, and thinks| favourably of Colonization. But, 
more mgn have been puhii^ed under this odious system since his 
« readings” began, than for years before, and the Directors are as 
much averse to the colonizatiofi of India as ever I 

What, then, does ail this prove ? Certainly, either that Mr. Mill 
and the otb^r ‘‘gentlemen (»f literary qualifications” do not perfoiln 
the duty which It is supposed they do^ that of reading to, or prompt- 
ing the Direi0t«^, and are therefore appointed to office under false 
pretenc^M^^, if they do so prompt, that the Directors neither hear 
noi: to their promptings; and that their offices are not 
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merely useless but pernicious, as to delude the world mth 

hopes of improvement, which, under such a system, a**e never Ufcely 
to be realized. 

All the petty changes which the Civil Servant'* would ellect 
in making quadrennial elections of the whole body, and reducing the 
number to twenty-four, would do no more to diminish the eyil, than 
if he were to attempt to repress, tyranny* in the^avy, by ohaiig«> 
ing the Captain of each ship every four yo^p, and giving frigates 
three Lieutenants ’instead of four. It is worse than idleness to 
fancy that this would do any good : neither the number of the 
Directoi*s, nor their period of service, jus of muph consequence, com% 
pared with the worst feature of the whole namely, that all 

parties connected with the East indta Company, excepting only th^j^ 
millions of helpless Nati ves, thejSurfering mad'y,^* for whom Mr, Mill, 
in his writings, so humanely pl#suis, haVe a direct interest in itp 
misgovernment; and gain the al^coniplishmenl all their desires 
much more speedily and effectually by a pro^igatc expenditure pf 
human life, and of tlie produce of^human labour, plimdered or takuo 
without their consent from the Natives of the country, thaq by* all 
the ameliorations which could be introduced into their system pf 
government at home or abroad. ^ ^ * 

First: Hie Director who goes in, dbing so nmitily for the'patron^ 
age placed at his disposal, is interested in inci’casing that patronage, 
which can be best done by^ exporting the utmost possible amount of 
taxation from the country,, and increasing, by wars, and other 
equally justifiable pretences, the number of civil and military ap^ 
pointments in the country, — ^saddlingjinshpi’t, all thfc dependents hd 
can upon its exhausted resources ;' because, the greater their number, 
the larger will be his portion of the, patronage that appoints them. 

Secondly : the Proprietor of Indiu^j^tbck, — vesting his moneyHn 
that fund chiefly because of the jobs, contracts, and appointments to 
be had for friends or dependents, in yeturn for the votes he gives to 
individual candidates before they become, j&ircctors, and to the 
whole body in cases where their votes are required to support the 
measures of those in authonty,-—hds the strongest possible interest 
in supporting every measure that favours the’:fextension of that pa- 
tronage and expenditure, for the sake of the poi'tion which it will fall to 
his share to receive ; and in maiutidldng the'paii; taken by the Direc- 
tors, whatever that maybe, as, withoutthatuMeviating subseiTiency, 
he would be in danger of getting out bf fevour, and losing the prin- 
cipal object for which he bought his stock. At the same time, while his 
interest is so powerful in increasing the taxation of the people, sup- 
porting the most wasteful expenditure, and adding to the debts of 
the Company, he has no interest whatever in lessening taxation, re- 
ducing expense, or paying oflF debt: because, whether the Com- 
pany's affairs yield in reality a profit or a loss, he is qudte |ecure in 
his, receipt of lOj per cent dividend on his stock: aiid ||||.^f the 
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investment be desimble at all, it is advantageous to render it per- 
mauent, the more the burthens of the Company are augmented by 
wasteful expenditure, and the larger the debt becomes, the less 
pr<>bability is tliere that the King’s Govenmient will take such a 
bargain off tlieir hands,^ 

Thirdly: the'tiiviLdnd iriilita.ry seryants ii], India generally can 
have blit ope interest, whicb^s^i# quit it and return home^as fast ns 
^ p<^sible. ^ Duri^ thei^ stay in India, therefore^ they are all deeply 
Interested ip seeing ‘jiroduced from the NptWes as much revenue as 
pd^ible; in securing ah the, booty thaC^can he captured ; iu en- 
«‘>pouragis(g wars for sakeH^f prize-mOncy and promotion; in rais- 
ing ta^es for the sakaof adjipittiug increased sabiries ; — this interest 
rfiontilhues from the bcgumhig ^ the end of th^ir career in India : and 
"when they leave jt to jy^eto 'Rb^nd^ they fall info the ranks of 
or'I^'ireiStorsf s^drr^ m children and connections out 

,to,keep bjpl^ie evcf-revolVni^itjircIe, ^ 

Lastly: the Board»bf Control and Parliament have no interest 
\ beyond the mete^ppomtmebt of povewoors, Generals, Commanders- 
i»r€hief,"Judgep, apd other officers; and how they regard the wel- 
fd^e of Iidia,>jfc|he qukkly^ benches of the House, when 
its vei-y namit. is mentioned in tJtiH“^*^ttgust assembly,"* hear damn- 
ing witness* / ^ 

These are all the clagi^cs who are g^mitted to have a voice in the 
matter. i ^As to tlfe peddle df Englapd^^ffiiey arc more “ nobly ” oc- 
cupied witif ^Jhe momentous subject^' of which the British Press 
.kdbpslKeba sb -fully ibf4”»^4hore„«. And as to the people of India, 
if their eti^tence even be admi^fc^e^l, after such wise heads as Mr. 
AdamVawd all the enemies^ of press, have denied that there is 
|my Public at alHn that highly^rptbpled country, their tongues arc 
iied'^ ahd they have no powof^;of utterance for any wish or thought 
liostile to the existing system;^ - 

*Po imagine, therefor^ that fedpeing the nuinberof IndiaDirectors 
from 30 to 21, and fefectpig ot rc-electing the whole every four 
years, would root oW ^libch evilp these, bespeaks at once the na- 
ture of the mind that cdutd perfieive an efficient remedy in such a 
change. The tvriteiSproceiidl { 

. * But, it^nmy be a^ltdd, Board of Contiol supply all the quali- 

fications.that may be Co»n pf director Are not the Com- 

missioners for the affami^f pdm fjt'dm the same class as the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury or Admimlty ? HaVe we not here men with the views 

statesmen, anii with m|iia«^;hab!piated to the largeH questions of govern-- 
,ment ? may be the general operation of the Board of Commis- 

sioners is tljat of eonlrol and supervision, not of origination or exooution ; 
and It is notno Be* expected that a public man can, under the practical duties 
which, as President of titc Board of Control, he has to perform, ever take the 
same interest, pf apply the powers of his mind and character with the same 
intfinsitg,. to a ii§permtendence at second hand, as if he had an original exer- 
cise of adfe prity ol'Cr the details and circumstances of the Indian administra- 
tion. the less to be rx])erted, when it Is recollected that the affairs of 
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India form a subject little conneoied \#ith tlie other branches of admiftiatra- 
tion, and which, consequently, does not enter Into the ctnirse pf pre’vioua Bjudy 
and practical information <iecnied necessary to a parliamentary caitier. It may 
be affirmed, that to control tlm details of Indian aflairs efficiently, the acquisi- 
tion of a new lam/va^e is necessary, The (emts of judicial, revenue, and'mi- 
Utary detail are dirtcrent from those of Europe ; the principles of administra- 
tion, in their application, exhibit groat ditifpreuce apd ^fcariaty : these 
Jhese differences, must be acquifed before the coricspondencc from JiidU can 
be unders^Jod ; and although thtf compoMliion <Tf the Board or pohtrol be/ln 
point of general knowledge and parltaiiieni ary talent,, 

not to be supposed that any three imlividualat HO^yavxu auli^, can be, wUhr ' 
out previous sttidy or local infoimation, qualified to control the debdls 
administration abounding in pecullapties; and differing essentially 
with which they have been before conveimnt/ ' 

This description of the Board’ of Cfoptrol is saiEcieutly 
ing, though few besfdc the tyriter would, recognize it as,nt all ap- 
plicable to the body so ..iiatue#. , If .^the'^peraous who upw fill the 
principal offices of that Board me y considered to lip vt 
views of statesmen,’' with “minds hfabitutyted to the largest que«* 
tions of government/* it may Inyas truly affirmed^ tliat ihe wmei* 
of the letter befos (* us is either Bni*^e or Juniusti wbie?li some perr » 
haps miglit disjiute. Wc will nevertheless say thus much to *his 
honour, that he is much nearer to either of the Illustrious pei-sonalfes 
we have named, than any members of the Board of Confrol that 
we have yet seen can be said to njiproacli great statcsmeiif Bnt^lie 
paragraph under review, is rennrkahle foi a very skigular admis- 
sion, namely, that the Paeslaent of the Board’ of Control' caiyaot 
take a very deep interest, or apply his mind with great intensity 
(which the writer thinks desirable)to the eapenntcndcnce of Indian 
affairs, because he does it at seqpnd handy and is not the origina- 
tor of the acts of administration. This is, first, a fallacy ; as may 
be shown by sinqily obsemng, that if men could not take a deep 
interest in that which originated with others, there would be no 
parties interested in the conduct of ministors but tbeme^lves, and no 
critics but authors ; both of which we know to be contrary to expe- 
rience, ft is, in this sense, the only one vm apprehcn3 in which the 
author meant to apply it, a fallacy ; but^here is another sense, in 
which he has evidently not applied it, in whjeh it conveys a truth 
of great importance indeed ; and il it is quite impossi- 

ble for any person either to uudj^rstand or regulate affairs not under 
their immediate superintendence^ so well as if they were on the 
spot where the events themselves , a)^ happening. The atithor has 
discovered, that a Board of Conti^l at Westminster cannot study 
so intensely, or regard with neatdy so much interest, measures ori- 
ginating in the City of London, although, being only three miles off, 
they may know them on the very day they happen, although they 
arc in frequent communication with the actors and originators, and 
although they have the power to stay the execution, if disap- 
proved. But the same writer has not discovere4> that a Board of 
Directors in London are not likely to take a deep interest in mea- 
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Bures originating fifteen thousand miles away, of which tliey are not 
the authors, of which they can know nothing till six months aflter 
they have occurred, of which they scarcely ever see the personal 
originators, and which they cannot stay the execution, nor even 
disapprove, till twelve months after the mischief to be produced by 
them is over, and even then, have their order's treated with the ut- 
most contempt. If ever there was a c^se in which a second-hand 
superintendence was inefficient and worthless, it is in the cai^e of the 
Directors pretending* to superintend what they cannot effectually 
control. The Civil Servant^' lias in his wisdom discovered this 
eVil where it can scarcely be said to exist ; but where it reigns in full 
v^oury. and flashes on the conviction of all observers, he has not 
made, the discovery ! 

" The puerility of supposing a new language necessary to under- 
stand the details of Indian affiairs^ds really such as one could not 
hssve expected : there is lio difficulty of this kind which may not 
b^ 'Conquered in a mouth; But, when it is said or insinuated, that 
fhe three individuals now composing that Board, meaning Mr. Wynn, 
PhilUmore, and Mr. Courtenay, are great men and able states- 
men, we come at once to a more perfect estimate of the author's 
' understanding, than by any page in his Imok. To show what these 
three men, are, we need only mention throe things, one of each, as 
ccunpletq illustrations of their several characters and understandings. 

Mr. Wynn makes^a spoech in ParliaftienJ, well knowing that such, 
speech would be printed in all the papers of England, copied into all; 
the pa))ers of India, and spread therefore by thousands over every 
part of Hiudoostan, in which he says, that the numerical inferiority of 
the English to the Indians, is a SitcTng reason why wc should dread 
tho|r attempts at revolt." He adds, that if this fact of their numeri- 
cal Superiority to us were told to them, it wquld set the whole coun- 
tiy in a blaze^of rebellion/'^He, on that ground, denounces the free- 
dom of the press in India as fraught with danger ; while, at the very 
same momenChc takes the greatest pains to spread among the In- 
diane, in the most effectual manner, the very knowledge he so much 
dreads ; and tells them, in his official capacity, and with all the so- 
lemnity of a public assembly, that if they only reflect on the fact ho 
now makes known to them, it oughtt to expite them to instant re- 
volt, for the purpose of trowing suhjectio !— This is 
Mr. Wynn, the President. vf ; 

Dr. PhilUmore is a prOcdtJOJtiifer pf Doctors’ Commons, the re- 
cesses" of which did not ocenr to the Civil Servant" as unfltting a 
man for a statesman, though debates oh divorces and crim-cons are 
not much more elevated topics than those discussed on the deck 
of a merchant vessel." In a Committee of the House of Commons, 
the Doctor hears an individual say, that a certain pamphlet on the 
Indian Press, universally attributed to Mr. Adam, a cojJy of which 
was in the hands of most of the members oif the Committee, is found 
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on a comparison to correspond, word for wordj with a Mkute 
tamed in a public despatch, then lying on the table of the Coni*^ 
mittee^room, and both opened to point out the exact resembhuice. 
The learned Civilian, in a biii-stof angm*, <lenomcea> this as a gross 
attack on Mr. Adam, uncalled for, and wholly out (*f the way; and 
winds up his violent^ehullitjofi by calMng this attack iingcuawiiSy 
because Mr. Adam was deatl^ and unable to defend himealf t^TIds 
is Dr. Plfillimorc. 

The other distinguished member of this Board, of which the* 

composition” is so " unexceptionable,” is Mr. Courtenay. In thtf 
same Committee, this gentleman nras examining a witness on the 
subject of the remarks contained in the Calcutta* Jotimai of 
February 8, 1823, ou the appointment of Dr. Bkyce to beClt^k 
of the Stationary Committee ; and when ii> wOjS alleged by the wft-^ 
ness, that these remarks imputed nothing more than that the ap*-' 
pointment was an inappropriate one fo,ya reverend clergyman, which^ 
might have arisen from error of judgment In4he quarter in which 
the appointment originated ; the honourable membergraycly aakcdf, 
whether the witness did liot think it was a very serious breach of 
the laws, and a highly offensive act, t&^uppose error of judgment in 
<my public functionary ! — This is Mr. Courtenay. 

We think we might challenge any Board whatever, tOprOdweC 
three such men, and three such anecdotes, all happening ^tMn a 
day or two of each other: ^inif these are the three iadi^duak, 
the calibre of whose minds appears so gigantic to their Civil ” eulo-* 
gist. He concludes thus : 

‘ It is not by these observations intended to deny the utility, or the consti- 
tutional necessity, of the Board of Control ; the sole point which is meant to 
be established is, that as the mntabilUp of the members of the Board oi Cm* 
trol, and the general pursuits of public men in En^fland, render the posses- 
sion of detailed knowledge very improbable, an improved constitution of the 
Court of Directors becomes indispensable, to secure the exercise df etheient 
superintendence yro/n home over the affairs of our Indian empire, In the par- 
liamentary responsibility to which tho members of the Board fk Control are 
subject, for the general conduct of Indian affairs, the nation has, unquestion- 
ably, a great security that no act of public or primte oppression will be com* 
mitkd by the servants of the East India Company ; a^ it would be doing 
great injustice to the abiUty and hi^h character or the individuals hy whom 
the offices in question have* been and>ure stiil held^ not to express a convic- 
tion, that the duly of control has bipen cov^ientiously and ben^ially ox- 
erted. This control and parliamentary responsibility m the more necessary, 
as the Court of Directors, as a body and in^vidually, appear to be trrespon^ 
sible ; and there can be no doubt, that ndither the interests of the Indian em- 
pire, nor the rights of individuals, com^ considered, in theory, secure, un- 
der the secret and uneontrolled exerciiffi of aft authority, that is not practi- 
cally subject either to removal or to pid>lie investigation.* 

On this we have to offer a very few remarks. In the case of the 
India Directors, it was the permanmey of their continuance in office 
which was chiefly objected to, and it was proposed to make them* 
more mutabfe. The same writer here discovers, however^ that 
the wutahiUtxf of office ih'thc members of the Board of Control is 
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an evil, although these members do not change so often as every 
four years, the shortest period at which he thinks it necessary to 
change a Director. But the climax of all is the assertion, that 
the Parliamentary responsibility to •which the members of the 
Board of Control are subject for the general conduct of Indian 
affairs, the nation has, unquestionably, a great security; that no 
act of public or private oppression, loifl he cofnmitted by the ser* 
mnts of the East India Company** I Gracious heaven! lias not 
this Parliamentary responsibility always existed as much as now ? 
Was not Hastings impeached under it ? And has there been no act 
of public or private oppression since then ? The issue of that seven 
years' trial plainly proved how worthless was that security against 
any oppressions, public or private, great or small : »and to say that 
the liability to such responsibility, on the part'of a few individuals 
forming the Board of Control here^ is a great security that no op- 
pressions will be committed by any of tlie thousands of individuals 
in the service of the East India Company, in that distant and ex- 
tensive country, is to niake an assertion, which must be seen to in- 
volve an absurdity by persons of the lowest class of intellect to 
whom it may he addressed. 

Whether the duty of control, such as it is, (and, according to the 
author's previous showing, it is bill imperfect at best,) lias been con- 
scientiously and beneficially exercised, is a matter of fact and opi- 
nion, op which persons may think ditFerently, according to their de- 
gree of knowledge on the subject. Thifs much, however, we will 
venture to assert, in contrast to such an assum[»tioii, that in all the 
cases of which we have any knowledge, in which the Board of Con- 
trol has been appealed to for judgment against the op]>ressions of the 
Company's servants in India, or, the refusal of tlie DiiTctors to 
afford the injured party redress here, they have invariably taken part 
with the oppressors, and only lent their aid to trample the victim 
still lower Mi the dust. 

As the portion of the work under review which we have last 
quoted, brings to a close the section on what is called the Home 
Administration of Indian Affaii-SjWe shall for the present suspend our 
remarks on it here, and resume the subject in our next, by analysing 
the opinions of the author on the Indian Administrations at the seve- 
ral presidencies or seats of Government there. After going through 
this, we •shall probably sum up a judgment on the whole, separating 
the useful from the worthless, and coming to some general conclu- 
sion, stating the evidenc^on which it will he founded. For 
the present, we must content ourselves with saying, that although 
the writer appears to be actuated by just and benevolent motives, 
and has the capacity to see, and the candour to admit, that irresponsi’- 
hie power is not favourable to the interests of the l ommunity, or the 
rights of individuals, yet, in his apprehension of the * remedies by 
which he conceives this irresponsibility ijeuty he connected or coun- 
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teractcd, he appears to us to beasicompletelyblind asif hewere born 
without intellectual vision : and those who follow such a guide can- 
not fail to share with him the fate scripturally predicted of those 
who in that heli>lpBS condition attempt to lead each other. 


THE DANCING GIRL OF DELHI. 


Darh was the night, and loud the wind. 
And heavy fell the sullen rain. 

But, gloomier far than all, the mind 
Of her ^ho cross’d the plain. 

She stood beside the J umna’s flood. 
That darkly roll’d its Waves below ; 
In agony of soul she stood 
And listen’d to its flow. 


A shivering babe lay in her arms, 

A babe made fatherless that day, 

The first-fruil other youthful charms, 

The theme of many a lay. 

For ho, its sire, who fell beneath 
'riie Mogul'si sanguine brand, 

Had deck’d his brow with song’s bright wreath 
In Persia’s tuneful land ; 

. In Khorasan and ('anduhar 
Had raised his lafty strain. 

And, following in the wake of war, 

Biealhed death on many a plain. 


Bui now all mute his vocal lyre. 

All cold tlie hand that touch’d its chord ; 
And, ah! extinct that softer tire - 

Wc paint by softest word ! 


And she, whom once it warmed and cheered, 
Forsaken now, and friendless grown, 
With blighted heart, and bosom scar’d, 
Feels cold, and sad, and lone ; 


And seeks by nigh^lhe howling flood, 

And dreams, as wllA she hears it rave, 

Her murder’d Mirza’s guisitling blood 
Still red upoli the wave. 

Now to her heart her babe she press’d. 

And, bending o’er the angry stream, 

Plunged deep within its tossing breast, 

And Tipiish'd like a dream. 

B30f», 
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Theoretical View of the Law cf Inbel in England. 

Thb fifths and last ar^unient that I shall offer in favour of un- 
limited toleration, is founded on the failure of the latest and most 
elaborate attempt which has been made to give to the law of libel 
the utmost improvement of which it is supposed to be susceptible. 
I allude to the bill which Mr. Brougham brought into the House 
of Commons in 1816. The principles on which it proceeded arc 
fully developed in an able article in the Edinburgh Review, which 
concludes with the following summary of its provisions : 

' * I, It first takes away entirely the power of filing ex officio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words. C. It next abolishes the power of' reply, 
unless where the defendaut has adduced evidence ; thus placing the crown 
prosecutions upon the same footing with all others. 3. It farther prevents 
any such trial from being by special jury, unless both parties consent ; thus 
placing the offence in question upon the same footing with all crimes of the 
highest nature,— ‘Viz. treason and felony, and with all misdemeanours, the pro- 
ceedings tar which do not come from the Crown office. 4. The bill proceeds 
to take awfty the distinction between w ritten find ipoken slander, and to provide 
that the latter be prosecuted as a misdemeanour. 5. In the next place, 
it allows the defendant, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defama- 
tory words, to give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice to 
the prosecutor ; but it provides that the jury may, notwithstanding of such 
proof, find the ^fendant guilty : and thalf the court, in passing sentence, may 
consider such proof in aggravation, or in mitigation, and may also consider 
the giving notice without offering evidence in aggravation 6. The next pro- 
vision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the publication was without 
his privity, and the jury to convict notwithstanding such evidence. 7. It far- 
ther takes awa/ the distinction between words imputing an indictable offence, 
and words geneanlly defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and thus re- 
moving also the distinction between written and spoken slander. 8. Lastly, 
it prohibits the truth of the statement from being pleaded in justification to 
an action, whether for libel or for words ; but enables the defendant, upon 
due notice to the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff notwithstanding if they shall think fit.’ ♦ 

It will be found that the changes above enumerated arc more 
apparent than real, and would have existed more in theory than 
in practice, insomuch, that though* some of them seem to extend, 
and others to contract, the liii»erty of discussion, yet, if tlie bill had 
passed, it is highly probable that its induence on the state of the 
press would have been absolutely imperceptible. Upon the whole, 
the friends of toleration who rejected it as tees favourable to the 
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limits of the subject than the existiiif? system, acted more reason- 
ably than those who shrunk from it as an excessive relaxation of 
the restyaints which the law now supplies. From the sentiiiieiitt^ 
indeed, which stapd in the*front of the article referred to, it is 
evident that the views of the author of the plan coincided pretty 
exactly with those of the advocates for the law as it is, except in 
so far as his impatiSnee of'^priviitc libels incited him to seek the 
means of rendering proceedfaigs against them more effectual. 

‘ The works of former writers (says the Reviewer) afford hut slender a!»9ist- 
ance, consisting generally of vagite declamation orsweeping theory, in which 
the gi-and object of practical utility has been lost sight of. The labours of 
legislators have been still more defective, varying only between the opposite, 
and utmost equally pernicious extremes of strict prohibition and unrestraineu 
license; nor has any atV;mpt been made, as fiu: as we know, eVeninthBCOdai& 
fashioned by speculative men, for new communities to reconcile thotwo gkhat 
Objects of protecting free discussion, and checking attacks upon character.* 

No improvement on the law of libel could certainly be expected 
from one who considered anrestrained litiense,” whiidi is in fact 
practically exhibited by the state of the press in England and 
North America, an extreme ‘‘ almost equally pernicious with strict 
prohibition^’ or censorship ; and who attempted to reconcile 
dom of discussion with the arbitrary imposition of penalties 6tt 
whatever might happen to he construed into an attack upon ch|i- 
racter, whether written or spoken. Tlie more the subject id te- 
fleeted on, and the more carefully the most plausible olqectionh nte 
examined, the more we dhall be convinced that there is no0int 
between the two extremes of unrestrained license ** to speak nna 
write, and strict prohibition/’ at which it would be wise, just, 
or safe to stop ; and that ev^y attempt to reconcile the free 
exercise and full influence of intellect, as a check on the baser pro- 
pensities of our nature in the conduct of human affairs, with the 
punishment of erroneous or uncandid speculation, is but a rcservatiort 
of openings through which individuals and parties may annoy those 
who dissent from i/ieir own partialities, principles, a^ifl prejudices. 
But let us examine the provisions of Mr. Brougham’s bill in the 
oi*fler in which they have been given : 

‘ L U first takes away entirely the power of filing ejt officio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words.’ 

In 18l6, such a reform might have been supposed to relieve the 
press fropi a most vexatious species of control ; but the oj^erations 
of the ^ Constitutional Association ^ have since demonstrated, that 
private and irresponsible persons' may harass their political adver- 
saries with a war of indictments, more^v^ active and rancorous than 
that which depended upon ’ the temper of an Attorney-GeneraL 
Sir John Hawlcs. has well observed, that the true reason of a 
grand jury is the vast inequality of the plaintiff aiul defendant, 
w’’hich in an indictment is always between the King and his subjects •/’ 
but as in most cases of libel the contest is between opposite parties 
in church or state, the pi’otection of a grand or petty jury can little 
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avail a defendant ; the true plaintiffs may be in the jury-box, and 
if they are not, the prosecutor has little hope of a verdict. Those 
who admitted that owing to the peculiar nature of the sin of libel, 
it is a “ much more important question ^whether any given publica- 
tion shall be prosecuted or not, than whether it is libellous or noif 
should have deduced this inference, that since an impartial prosecutor 
could hot possibly be found, nor geneiitted by* any legislative con- 
trivance, and it was even a solecism to conjoin the two woj ds, libel- 
ing was a species of crime which ought never to he prosecuted. If 
a ju:^ cannot be trusted, whither shall we resort for an equitable 
judgment ? In respect t6 all other crimes, it is so far from being 
more important to decide whether they shall be prosecuted, than 
whether they have been committed, that it has been contended that 
“ in all cases in which a grand jury sends a mjtn to his trial, it does 
•neither good nor evil ; for the man is tried, and sustains the conse- 
quences of his trial exactly as^if no such thing as a grand jury had 
been in existence.” t To be sent to trial is said to be no evil in 
any case ; but it is obvious that there has been an omission, from 
inadvertence, to except cases of libel, for, in respect to them, the 
fate of the defendant is in a great measure decided by an affirmative 
or negative resolution respecting his being submitted to the ordeal 
of a trial. It follows, therefore, that the abolition of e,v officio in- 
formations would afford no material alleviation of the evils arising 
from the present law of libel. 

‘ 2. It next abolishes the power of vej)ly, unlevs where the defendant has ad- 
duced evidence ; thus idacing the crown prosecutions upon the same footing 
with all others.* 

This amendment is not open to any objection, though its impor- 
tance may easily be overrated. The effect of a defence against a 
charge of libel de])ends so much on the disposition of the persons to 
whom it is addressed, tliat there arc many instances of the most 
pertinent and effectual rejffy having been considered as an aggrava- 
tion of the ongir»al offenc(3. fie who is accused of teaching sedition 
or hlaspbemj^ean only justify himself by reasserting his statements, 
reinforcing his arguments, and unfolding all the grounds on which 
he endeavours to establish tliosc propositions which constitute the 
crime for which, in so seemingly preposterous a manner, he labours 
to exonerate himself. If the jury are predisposed to regard the 
man who maintains the propositions in question as a criminal de- 
serving of temporal punishment, they \<ill he confirmed in that opi- 
nion by the tenor of the defence ; , and if they are predisposed to 
regard him as meritorious, excusable, or harmless, as worthy of ap- 
plause or contempt, all defebce is superfluous. Under such circum- 
stances, therefore, the prosecutors privilege of reply is of little con- 
sequence. 


^ Edinburgh Revirw, No. LXXIIl. p- IIT”. 
t Edinburgh No. XXXIJl, p. 107. 
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‘ 3. Tt farther prevents any such trial ffom btin^ by apecial jury, unless both 
parties consent ; thus placing the offence in question upon the same footing 
with all crimes of the highest nature, — viz. treason and felony, and with all 
misdemeanours, the proceedings for which do not come from the Crown -office.’ 

This would undoubtedly* bo au iinproveraent ; but it is very re- 
markable^ that the main reason why special juries are objectionable, 
— namely, the unfaij modeiof striking them, is not once suggeBted 
nor alluded to in this articlt?! rH)r presisting in that mode, fnstotld 
of balloting for the jury out of a number of freeholders posBes^ed 
of estates of such a value f * no excuse wliatcvcr can bo ottered, nor 
any plausible reply to the conclusive objections which have repeat- 
edly been preferred against it. But even if special juries were fairly 
struck from the same class of persons of which grand juries are com- 
posed, there would still bo reason to prefci* ibo judgment of a petty 
piry in all eases of libel ; ])ersoiis in that rank of life being less imbued 
with the feelings, and less susceptible* of the influences whence into- 
lerance proceeds, — ])ride, ambition, and timidity. The substitution 
of petty juries would therefore mitigate some of the evils inherent 
in the ])resent system, bat as such a body would still be liable to 
]>roiiounce erroneous verdicts, and would not be intrusted with the 
a])portionment of the punishment, such a change would not remove 
half tlie objections wliicb may be brought against the law of libel. 

‘ 4 The bill proc(‘e(l.s to lake away the difference be} ween w ritten and spoken 
slander, a uUo provide that the latter may be prosecuted as a misdemeanour.* 

It is needless to say, tl^at ?]hs part of the, bill deserved unqua- 
lified reprobation. The objections against ]>rosecutions for wi*ittcn 
libel exist in tenfold force against prosecutions for spoken libel, 
whether relating to the petty quarrels and frivolous turmoils of pri- 
vate life, or the political topics trhicli are in the mouths of all men, 
and afford occasions to the most treacherous dilations and gross 
mlsrepresentalioiis. If it requires but a moderate degree of mag- 
nanimity to despise written libels, what must be th(j rancour or feeble- 
ness of tliose who would bunt “ wanged words ifito a court of 
justice, and seek penal retribution for the injury thA*eby inflicted 
on private (u- public integrity of character? 

‘ 5. In the next place, it allows the defendant in all prosecutions for libel, or 
seditious or defamatory words, to give the truth of the statcriK'nt in evidence, 
after due notice t<^.he prosecutor; but it provides that the jury may, not- 
withstanding of such proof, find the defemdant guilty ; and tliat tlie court in 
passing sentence may consider such proof either in aggravation or mitigation, 
and may also consider the giving notice, without offering evidenca in aggra- 
vation.’ ^ 

This was esteemed the most important provision in the proposed 
bill, that on which its friends and enemies chiefly rested their oppo- 
site opinions of its merits, and one which would make an era in the 
history of the law of libel. And if the jiracticc of the existing law 
corresponded to its theory, as would have been the case but for 
trial by jury, and it had been proposed to make the truth of the 

' Lord Lyttloton’s fA'ttcr to a Member of Parliament, 1738 
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Btatement a complete jaetificatio* in all cases, the advantaf^es of the 
caactmeat in question could well have been exaggerated. But, 
in the first place, in almost all public, and in Inany private libels, 
the truth of the facts involved in the discussion ^is not questioned, 
but only the propriety and tendency of the inferences Aravm from 
them, the epithets applied to them, and the comment with which 
they are accompanied. What th^ jury* have t5 consider is, not the 
truth of the facts, which is matter of notoriety, nor the abstract se- 
verity of the animadvereions and vehemence of the invective, but 
whether the publications proceeded from a Tnalicious mind, bent, 
not upon making a fair communication for the purpose of exposing 
bad measures, but for the sake of exciting tumult and disafiection.*' * 
Th^ defendant would therefore derive little or no advantage from 
being permitted to support the tnith of his statement " by evi- 
dence, and would have stood under the proposed law in very nearly 
the same predicament in which he is placed at present. l!rnderboth 
systems^ the jury would apply tlieir minds to the solution of tlie 
same question, namely, the malicious intention of the defendant. 

If the rule which now prevails, operates most injuriously to the 
great interests of liberty, and of good government in general ; '' if 

it tends to the prevention of public discussion beyond all the fet- 
ters that ever were invented for the press ; if ^Mt may be ques- 
tioned whether a previous censorship would cramp its freedom much 
more effectually,*^ t — it might be replied, that the rule which was 
proposed to be substituted, (and which actually prevails in most of 
the states of North America,) would not sensibly have alleviated a 
pressure which is described to be so galling. To say, however, that 
the severe letter of the present terapei'ed as it has always been 
by the interposition of a jury, ^ends to the prevention of discussion^ 

BEYOND ALL THE FETTEKS THAT EVER WERE INVENTED FOR THE 

PRESS, (while it is doubted whether previous censorship,” which 
is far from being the worst description of fetters which have been 
applied to thg press, would cramp its freedom more effectually,”) 
is an assertion which outrages tnilh as much iis it fails in attaining 
the object for which it was advanced. 

Secondly, the illustrations given of the proviso which permits the 
jury to find the defendant guilty, notwithstanding tllat he has proved 
the truth of his statement, show still more plainly the coinci- 
dence between the existing rule and that which was proposed to be 
substituted. Thus, ^ 

‘ It is manifest that a statement, eficher against the Goveramenl or an indi- 
vidual, may be libellous ; or, to use a phrase, to which no one can object, may 
be criminal, although founded in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in 
furious or inflammatory imective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rare) in which a simple statement of fads respecting the 
Qovemment would be an offence against the public tranquillity ; but innu* 


* Starkie on Libel, p. 526. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. Lflf. p. J19. 
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inerftble oaB«s may be pat, in which ihe|pubUcatloi) of the truth, aiQr 

ooimnent, would be an offence against private individuals. Things disclosed 
in confidence, or discovered by corruption, and things concealed from motives 
of prudence or humanity, may be maliciously promulgated to the ignite fii- 
jury ar utter ruin qf innocent 

Again, 

* That there are public libels, properly so called, which may be erlmltm], 
tliough true, is easily sifown. Tne instances are no doubt rare, but ihey •esdst. 
It may be libellous to state, in dk ir^ammatory way, that which, if plainljy 
stated, would be innocent, — as to address the passions of the multitude^aboot 
scarcity of provisions, or of soldiers about pay. It may be libellous to address to 
particular classes, u plain statement of that which, published generally, would 
be innocent, -^8 to disperse it among a mob or an ariny« It may be libellous to 
utate, even plainly, truths of a delicate nature at a particular crisis,’ — as during 
an invasion, a rebellion, or a mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (butthe 
number is extremely small) of so particularly delicate a nature, that l\\oplalneet 
statement of them at any time would be libellous,— ^s the legitimacy of the 
reigning Sovereign, his right to the crown genei*ally, his political conduct, 
for which ho is not responsible, his private conduct, of which tlie law takosno 
notice. In all such cases, the truth is evidently not of itself a defence ; it 
enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favourable to the defendant 
as far as it goes, but is not sufficient to acquit him. in all these, on tbeotber 
hand, the falsehood of the statement is decisive of guilt.** 

It is evident, from these examples, that the question in cases of 
public libel, is not whether the defendant has erred in point of me*- 
taphysical and historical truth, but whether he has violated moral 
and political truth. “ The epithet false I* said the Judges in 17^2, 

is not applied to the propositions contained in the paper, but to 
the aggregate criminal result— libel. We say falsus Ut^ellus^ as 
we say falsue proditor in high treason. In point of substance, the 
alteration in the description of the offence would hardly be felt if 
the epithet were verus instead of falsm,^ What evidence, for 
instance, could he adduced to the* truth of furious or inflammatory 
invective ’’ ? How could the verity contained in addresses to 
the passions of the multitude about scarcity of provisions," or of 
soldiers about pay,” be established by eviaence ? Evgn if no pro- 
viso liadbeen inserted enabling the jury to find the dcfemlant guilty, 
notwithstanding the truth of his statement, they codld not have 
been debarred from finding such statements libels, if repugnant to 
their own principles and feelings. 

It is, however, improving on the narrowest couatraction of the pre- 
sent law to say, that the plainest and most correct statement of the 
political conduct of the reigning sovereign, at any time, would be 
libellous ; for Loi'd Ellenboroagh allowed that, as the King may 
be misled by the Ministers, and a%h%nge of system may be desirable 
from their &ults," “ if the passage (which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of 2d October 1809, copied from another paper) 
only meant that his Majesty, during his reign, or any length of time, 
may have taken an imperfect view of the interests of the country, 
either r(‘spccting our foreign relations, or f ho system of our internal 
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policy ; if it imputed nothing b^it honkst error, without moral 
blame, he was not prepared to say that it was a libel/’ The 
plainest statement of the Kiiig^s political conduct would surely 
be a candid and charitable statement ^ and we see, that though it 
tended to convict him of having pursued during* his whole reign an 
erroneous system of domestic and foreign policy, yet if it avoided 
the imputation of partial or corrupt motives, Kt would not be libel- 
lous. Now, to discriminate heWeeri honest ” and «dishonest 
error,” to understand what shall be constiaied to impute the one, 
and what to insinuate the other, — ^thesc are among the ‘‘ glorious 
uncertainties ” of the law of libel. Though the influence of the 
affections is predominant over wise or foolish counsels, yet every 
deviation from wisdom must be supposed to be consistent witli the 
purest intentions ; the truth which “ hares* the mean heart,” is 
proscribed as criminal, and the falsehood wliich corrupts it with 
flattery, is protected and encouraged 1 

While it thus appears that, under the projected bill, a hostile jury 
would have lia/1 exactly the same control over the fate of the de- 
fendant that they have at present, the K(wiowor oflers irrefragable 
arguments why its author ought to have taken the only step which 
can really cmanci])atc the press, by withdrawing it from subjection 
even to the caprices of a jury; * 

‘ la trutli, (says he,) we might go much hirlhcr, and ask whai danger can 
ever result from tlie inns’ unlimiled discussion of public measures ? In what 
circumstances must a government be whicht-ouglit to fear it ? To hamper the 
press may serve the purposes of a usurper, or sf wretched and iucapn hie ruler ; 
a just and lawful goveinmenj^tnay safely, and even advantageously, encourage 
thejTrm'/ discussion. The influeucse of those at the head f»f affairs secures 
them at least an atlenlive hearing in their oAvn defence ; it ensurts them also 
the support of a portion of the press. TJvon if they are in the wrong, they have 
so many circumstances in their favour, that it fequkes all tin* native vigour of 
truth, aided by lime, to prevail against them. If Ihcy arc in the right, how 
much more safely may they trust their support to reason, and rest, satisfied 
with repelling or retorting the attack by weapons of the same kind? What 
is there so vAy (‘aptivating in error, whftt so bewitching in excessive vio- 
lence, wlrit jjjp’ attractive in gross and palpable injustice, as to make those 
tremble who stand firm in the eonsciousnf ss of being right ? Surely truth and 
sense have, at IIkj least, an e»(ual chance in the contest ; and if tlie refutation 
of sophistry may be intrusted to argument, the exposure and eondeinnalion of 
literary excesses may be left to good taste, without much fear of tl»eir proving 
hurlful to any cause hut that which they are intended to befriend. The only 
risk that Just and wise rulers can meurfrom discussion, is to he found in the 
consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even the best measures, 
the purejit systems of government, have some reason to fear. No rules 
of law can prevent something of the truth from getting out ; and if a blun- 
der is accidentally committed, thp I6ss free the press is, the more likely 
are distorted and exaggerated statements to prevail. A people kept in the 
dark are sure to be easily disquieted; every breath makes them start ; all ob- 
jects appear in false shapes ; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly without a cause ; 
and a government, whose conduct might bear the broadejsl glare of day, may 
be shaken by the delusions which have sprung from unnecessary concealment.* 
If the writer entertained these sentiments, if he thought, on such 
substantial grounds, that he might go fartluir,” the necessary in- 
ference was, (hat lie ought (o go further, and censure the inadequacy 
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of the provisions in the bill under his review. A man may display 
generosity or weakness in abating something from what he condders 
himself reasonably, equitably, or legally entitled to ; but it is both 
inconsistent and urjust to compromise the claims of the public, and 
to propose measures which confessedly come short of their ob- 
jects. 

The utmost that c!an be sid ii\ favour of this part of the bill ia^ 
that its adoption into the laws of any country would seem to indicate 
that such a country is disposed to give a more manly and dispas- 
sionate hearing to every case of alleged lihel : and more disposed 
to throw off the last vrstigia ruriff than one in whieh evidence of 
the truth of the matter published is excluded. Such a conclusion 
would ]»r(»l)ably be perfectly well-founded with respect to North 
America; but the example of hVance, which allows the truth re- 
garding the public conduct of all puj>lic functionaries to be freely 
published, and is yet very far behind England in the enjoyment of 
practical freedom of the press, shows that it would not be univer- 
sally apjdieable. 

‘ 0. The next ]»rovi^i<)n is f«u‘ ( iiablin'jf the defendant to prove lhat the publi- 
cation wiiB wholly without lu^ pri\ity, and the jury to coiniict, notwithstand- 
ing such evideneo.* 

Such an anicndnieiit w<uild be liable to the same oltjections, on 
the score of iiiade<piaey, as the one which has just been examined. 
The rule which now prevails is strictly consonant to the other parts 
of the law. It proceeJstoii the supposition that libellous matter 
is as certairdy mischievous, and as clearly distinguishable, as a 
physical nuisance or poison. If my servant throw dirt into the 
highway,! am indictable ; * and if a dniggistbave a boy in his 

shop totally ignorant yf the quality of all medicines, and that boy 
should sell poison, would not such druggist be indictable for a mis- 
demeanour as against the common health and safety of society V ’ t 
On these grounds, it is reasonable that the master shoujd he punish- 
able for his vincible ignorance and wilful negligence in employing 
an incapable serveunt in so dangerous a trade. Now,*f there were 
a drug supposed to be deleterious, and yet of such difficult analysis 
that the most skilful practitioners continually differed in opinion 
respecting its identity, some pronouncing it of the hurtful, and 
others of the beneficial kind, and so harmless, that it was daily 
administered to millions of persons without any injurious conse- 
quences, it would be most unjust and impolitic to make master or 
man criminally responsible for the |ale of such a drug, thereby in- 
curring the greatest hazard of pumsliing innocent, or over-puaish- 
ing culpable persons, and deterring them from the exercise of Jbeir 
discretion in snpjdying the public with the most useful and indis- 
pensable articles. Such a drug is Libel. 


• Per Holt, Chief Justice. Blackstone's Comment aries, 431. 
t IFoU’s Law of Libel, p. 64. 
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* 7. It farther takei? away the disthM;tion between wordis imputing an indict^ 
able odbuee, and words generally defamatory, declaring both to be actionAble^ 
and thus removing also the dletinction between written and spoken slander/ 

This provision is obnoxious to the spme objections which have 
bean advanced against the fourth. 

‘ 8. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement from being pleaded in jus- 
tidcation to an action, whether for libel or ior’ words ; but enables the de- 
fendant, upon dn© notice to the plaintiff, to igivfe it in evidence under the ge- 
neral issue, and the jury to tahe Emeh evidence into their consideration, but to 
dad a verdict for the plaintiBf notwithstancling, if they shall think dt/ 

Tfca observations on this provision have also been anticipated 
by those whioli wer<^ offered on the fifth. The fifth, however, did 
t^di> though it may he considered slightly, to relax the seva- 
lity of the law ; but this has in one respect a contraiy tendency : 
it would remove the necessity which now exists'for the law of speak^ 
ifig^on one occasion at least, the language of unbounded, toleration,* 
and deprive the iriehds of freedom of some ^guments resulting^ 
the contrasted views taken of the psuhlic and private damage 
which Uhel is capable of inflicting. Tf a bad man libelled asks for 
damages, the law says, that the reputation cannot be said to he 
injured when it was before destroyed : he had previously ex- 
tingttishjcd his own character/’ ajjd cannot bring an action of 
damage to a tiling which does nob exist.” t But if lie demands the 
punishment of the Uheller, lest he should avenge himself, the law 
haa so much regard to kis evil propensities, that it will resent the 
provocation thus given to him more than it will punish his o^vn ex- 
action of penah satisfAction, if he* should' t^jssort to such violence. 
Ifo who brings an action, challenges inquiry into his conduct, and* 
relies more oa the impression whicji the result will jiroduce on the 
vroi'ld, than on the amount of damages* awarded by the jury. On 
the other hand, he who prosecutes criminally, tacitly admits that 
there is so much truth in the chargee ae- to deter him from eucouui- 
tering a scrutiny into them. Both the jury and the public are fully 
impiessed with this opnion ; eveiy right feeling is arrayed against 
the letter of the law, and the consequence is, we ane told, that no 
one ever thinks of prosecuting. There is haidly an instance of a 
periodical work being p|OS<^ted at the instanee of a private 
party.” Now, in so far aaf(#h proposed change tended to dimi* 
niish this laudable ateri^n^ss feoia prosecution, and to encourage 
men to look to any other forum than the society in which, they 
Uved, for'the just appiieciatu>n of fiheir clmracter, it would, have 
been a change hifinitely to he deifrecated ; for honest men arc ne‘- 
ver so aincerely Tespected, nor lib^leraso severely rebuked, as wheat 
the protection of the oiie> pud the punishment of tlie other, are exr 
clusively intrusted to thu' unbiassed judgment of thp public. 


* Blackstone*s Commentaries, p. 125. 
+ Holt, p. 280. 
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MOD&RN ENCROACHMKNTS ON THE ANCIENT RIGHTS OF HINOOO 

FEMAIiteS. BY, RAMMOHCN ROY.'*' 

» 

• «- 

With a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state 
of civilization throughout tl^e greater part of the empire of Hiri^ 
doostaii in ancient days,t anj of the subsequent gradual degrada- 
tion introduced into its social and political constitution by arbi- 
traiy authorities, I am induced to give as an instance, the interest 
and care which our ancient legislators, took in the promotion of 
the comfort of the female part of the community ; and to compare 
the laws of female inheritance which they enacted, and which 
afforded that sex the ^opportunity of enjoyment of life, with that 
which moderns and our contemporaries have gp^aduaJly introduced 
and established, to theii* complete privation, dy eotly or indirectly, 
of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 


* From a scarce Tract, orii?inally printed for private circulation in Bengal* 
+ At an early stage of civilization, when the division into pastes was first 
introduced among the inhabilauts of India, the scct>nd tribe who^Were ap- 
pointed to defend and rule tin* country having adopted arbitrary and 
tic practices, the others revolti'd against them, and under the personal coiur 
mand of the celebrated Punisooraiu, defeated the RoyaUsts in several battlet, 
and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. It was at last 
resolved that the legislative authoyilSty should be confined to the first clasil, 
who could have no share in tho actual government of the state, or in manag- 
ing the revenue of the com^w under any pretence *. while the second tribe 
should exercise the execqti^ , authority* Tfi© consjjquonce was, that India 
enjoyed peace and harmony for a great many centuries. The Brahmins hav* 
ing no expectation of holding an office^ 6 r of partaking of any kind of politi- 
cal promotion, devoted their time to scientific pursuitsffiftd religious austerity, 
and lived in poverty. Freely associating with all the other tribes, they were 
thus able to know their sentiments and to appreciate, the justness of their 
complaints, and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, w hich of- 
ten induced them to rectify the abuses that were practised by the second 
tribe* But after the expiratioh of more than two thousand years, an absolute 
form of government came gradually again to prevail. The firsT class having 
been induced to accept employments in political departments, became en- 
tirely dependent on the second tribe, and so unimportant in themselves, that 
they were obliged to explain away the<^A9^9 ^aCted by their fore-fathers, 
and to institute new rules, according to th^fe dictates of their contemporary 
princes. They were considered as merely nomlnalAegislators, and the whole 
power, whether legislative or exeett^ye, was in fact exercised by the 
Raj pools. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a period of about 
a thousand years, when Musulmans from Gkuznebi^aM Ghore invaded the 
country, and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes detested by 
tbeir respective subjects, conquered, all sucoe^ively, and introduced 
their own tyrannical system of goyemdient; destroying temples, universities, 
and all other sacred and literaiy establishments. At present the whole, 
empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has been placed under the 
British power; and* some advantages have already been derived from the 
prudent management of its rulera^ firqm whose general character a hope of 
futvire quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The succeeding generation 
will however be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages of this, 
government. 
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All the ancient lawgivers iKnanimonsly award to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceased 
husband, i?i order that she may spend her remaining days in- 
dependently of her children ; as is Qvideult from the following 
passages ; 

Yagnuvtilkyu, After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her s^^ns ip the. division of the property 
left by their father'^ 

Katyayuna* The father being dead, the mother should 
inherit an equal share with the son.” 

Nwrudu, After the death of n husband, a mother should re- 
ceive a share equal to that of each of his sons.” 

P^iehnoo the JLegielaior'. Mothers should d>e receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.” 

Vrihusputu After lus (the father’s)' death, a mother, the 
parent of his sotts,. should be entitled Jo ah^^qual share with his 
sons ; their step-mothers also to equal sliares: but daughters to a 
fourth part of the shares of the sons.” 

Vy<mi. ^*The wives of a father by whom he has no male 
issue, are cansidered as entitled t<> oquM shares with his sons, and 
all the gi*and-^niothers'^ the mothers and etep'^mothers of 

the father ) are said to be entitled as mr>thers.” 

This Mooni seems to have. made^Viis express declaration of the 
rights of step-thothers; omTtth\g,tbosc of mothers, under the idea 
tlmt the latter were already sufiiciently mtablishcd by the direct 
authority of preceding lawgivers, ’ * 

Wc come to the moderns, # 

The author of the Dayulihaga and the writer of the Dayiitutwu, 
the modern expounders of Hindoo law, (whose opinjons are con- 
sidered by the natives of Bengjsil as standard authority in the 
division c)f ‘i)roperty ! among heui^^^ thus liniiled the rights 

allowed to • widows Oie above ^andent legislators. When a 
person is willing to divide his propei:ty among his heirs during his 
lifetime, he should entity, those wives by whom he has no 
issue, to an equal shate iiil «on^ but if he omit such a divi- 
sion, those wives can claim to the property he leaves. 

These two modern eip'^ntlcra 1^y stress upon a passage of Yag- 
nuvulky.n, which regies a father to allot equal shares to his 
wives, in case he dmdei las p^^evty during his life ; whereby 
they connect the term ^ fkiherf in the above quoted passage 
of Vyas, viz. “ the o£ \ Mher, -fee.” with the term divi- 

sion” understood ; tftgt iiS, the wives hy whom he has no son are 
considered in the division made by a father, as' entitled to equal 
shares with his sons ; and that yrhen sons may divide property 
among themselves after the demise of their father, they should 
give an equal share to their mother only, neglecting step-mothers 
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it) the division. Here the expoididers did not take into thei^ con- 
sideration any proper provision for step-mothers, who have na- 
turally less hope of support from their step-sons than mothers cm 
expect from theiy own children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single 
son should not bo entitWd to any share. The whole property 
should, lin that case, devolve oft the son, and in case that son 
should die after his succession to the property, his son or wife 
should inherit it. The mother, in that case, should be left totally 
dependent on her sou or on her son's wife. Besides, according to 
the opinion of these expounders, if mOrc than one son should sur- 
vive, they can deprive their mother of her little, by continuing to 
live as a joint family, (which often been, the case,) as the 
right of a mother depends, as they say, on divisioil, which depends 
on the will of the sons. • ^ > 

Some of our contempoisaries (whose opinion is?receivcd as a Ver- 
dict by judicial courts) have still further reduced the right of a 
mother to almost nothing ; declaring, as I understand, that if a 
person die, leaving a widow and a son or sous, and also one or 
more grandsons, whose father is not alive, the property so left is 
to be divided among his sons and his grandsons ; his widow in this 
case being entitled to no share in the property ; though she^might 
have claimed au equal share, had a division taken place among those 
surviving sons and the ffther of the granisoii while he was alive.’** 
They are said to have, founded. iheir opinion on the above passage 
entitlmg a widow to a share when property is to be divided among 

som. ^ 

* 

In short, a widow, according to the expo^tions of the law, can 
receive nothing when her husband has no |sauc by her; and in 
case he dies leaving only one son by hi^ wife, or having had more 
sons, one of whom has hstppeoed to die leaving issue, she shall, in 
these cases, also have up, claim to the proppVty ; aniLagain, should 
any one leave raoi-e than one surviving son, and they being un- 
willing to allow a share to flie widow, keep , the property undivided, 
the mother can claim nothing iu;^^|ilfctance also. But when a 
person dies, leaving two or mprq jail of them survive and 

be inclined to allot a share moljicr, her right is, in this 

case only, valid. Under thesis ^positibh^, and with such limi- 
tations, both step-mothers reality’, been left 

destitute in the division of tlimr IwsbancVs property, and the right 
of a widow exists in theory piuong tjje! learned, but uiiknowji 
to the populace, ' - , 

* * This exposition has been ([I am. told) set aside by the Supreme Court, in 
^asequenee of the Judges haviug prudeatly applied f^or the opinions of other 
Pundits, which turned out to be at variance with those of the majority of the 
regulai^ advisers of the Court on points of Hindoo law. 

Orientaf JJeraht, f'ol. 10. ^ 8 
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'l^lie^^ipoiisequence Js, Unit a ifiroman who is looked up to as the 
sole mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next becomes 
dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters^ 
in-law. She is not authorised to expend the inqst trifling sum or 
dispose of an article of the least value without the consent of her 
son or daughter-in-law, who were all sgbject to her authority but 
the day hefore, Cmel sons often woimd the ft*clings of their de- 

S endcnt mothers, deciding in favour of their own wives, when family 
isptttes take place between their motbers aiid wives. Step- 
mothers, ^ho often ai*e numerous on account of polygamy being 
allowed in these coiifttries, are still moi-e shamefully neglected in 
general by their step-jsOna, and ^me times dreadfully treated by 
their sisters-in-law, who iiavc^^ortunately, a^son or sons by their 
husband. 

It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, 
that Hihdoo widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also:from their wfthcKshi^ the distress in which 
widows of the saipe rank in life arc involved, and the insults and 
slights to which they are daily subjected, that they become in a 
gi*eat measure’ regardless of existence after the death of their 
hulibands ; and ^hfs indifference, Accompanied with the hope of 
future reward held out to them, leads thenl to the horrible act of 
suicide. ITiese restrAtnts on female inheritance encourage, in a 
great degree, polygamy, U frequent sOyree of the greatest miseiy 
in Native families ; a grand object of I-IiUdoos being to secure a 
provision for their male offspring, tlie law which relieves them from 
the necessity of giving an equal portion to their wives, removes ac. 
prinpipab^estrakt on tho indulgence of their inclinations in respect 
to the number they niUrry. &infc of them, especially Brahmins of 
higher birth, inarry iken, twenty, or thirty women,* either for some 
small consideration^ or merely to gratify their brutal inclinations, 
leaving a great many of them, both dming their lifetimeiand after 
death, to tha. mercy lOf their own patOiJnul relations. The evil 
consequences arising* from such^polygaUiy, the public may easily 
guess from the nature of the fact itsoir, without my being reduced 
to the mortifleation of par|ijp^i^i|fg those which arc known by 
the Native public to be of da^ occuicrence. 

To these women theta 4*'c left .j||ly three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the deal|i,of their Wi^lauds : 1st. To live a misemhlc 
life, as entire sMves, vifltnout hidulging any hope of support from 
another husband. 2dl3t* T® paths of unrighteous- 

ness for their ijaainteiSAnee arid iSdepehdencc. 3dly. To die on 
the funeral pile of thw ittisbainds, loaded with the applause and 
honour of their neiglihoufs. It cannot pass unnoticed by those 

: 

* The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of man, 
that even Madhuv Sing, the late Hajab of Tirhoot, (though a Brahmin him- 
self) through compassion, took upon himself, (I am told,) within the Igst half 
century, to limit the Brahmins of lus estate to four wives only. 
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who are acquainted^ with the state of society in Tndia^ tjbal the 
number of female suicides in the single province of 
compared with those of any other British provinces, is almost ten 
to one ; we may^safely attribute this disproportion chiefly to the 
greater frequence of a 4 )lurality of wives among the natives of 
Bengal, and to their total neglect Jn providing for the maintenahco 
of their females. * **, « i 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmins is directly contrary to 
the law given by ancient authors ; for Yagnuvulkyu authorises 
second marriages while the first wife is alive, only under eight cir- 
cumstaiLCOS^ — 1st. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2dly. 
Incurable sickness. 8dly. Deception. 4tiily. Barrenness, dthly, 
Extravagance. 6thly. The freqiienj^ use of offensive language. 
7thly. Producing only female offspring. Or, Sthly, manifestation 
of hatred towards her husband. J 

MunoOy chap, xi., v. 80 — ^ wife who 4nhks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immomlly, who shows hatred to her lordy who is 
incurably diseasedy Avho is niischievors, who wastes his property, 
may at all times be superseded hy another wife." , 81»t, " A barren* 
wife may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she, whose 
(children are all dead, in the tenth ; she, who^^hrings forth okty 
daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who .is accustomed to speak un- 
kindly, without delay." 8‘2d,, “ But she, who, though afllicted with 
illness, is beloved and virtuous, must never be disgraced, though . 
she may be superseded by another wife, with her own consent." 

Had a magistrate, or other public officer, been authorised by 
- the rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to 
a second marriage during the’ iifp of a first wife, and to grant his 
consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being substan- 
tiated, the above law might have been rendered effectual, and the 
distress of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, 
would been necessarily very much reduced. * 

According to the follo^ng ancient authorities, a daughter is en- 
titled to one-fourth part of tlje portion which a son can inherit : 

Vrihusputi. — The daughtersr^shoujd have the fourth part of 
the portion to which the sons are 

Fishnoo. — ‘‘ The rights of upmalfied daughters shall be pro- 
portioned according to the shati® 'Vllottea to the sons." 

MunoOy ch. ix. v. 118. — To the umnarrieff daughters iet their 
brothers give portions out of 4%i^ own allotments resfpectively. 
Let each give a fourth part pf W own (Ustinct share, and they 
who feel disinclined to give this sMl be |J0^mned." 

Yagnumlkyur-^'‘lt^t such brothers as are already purified hy 
the ess#itial rites of life, purify, by the performance of those rites, 
the brothi^s that are left hy their late father nnpurified ; let them 
also purify thq sisters, by giving them a fourth part of their *6wn 
portion/' 

S2 
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Katyayunu. — “ A fourth part is declared to he the share of un-' 
married daughters, and three-fourths, of the sons ; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to he inadequate to def ray the 
expenses attending their marriage^ thh sons h^^ve an essclusitie 
right to the property, but shall defray the marriage ceremony of 
the sisters.** But the commentator oii^, the D^yubliagu sets aside 
the right of the daughters; declaring that jthey are not entitled to 
any share in the property left by their fathers, hut that 'the ex- 
penses attending their marriage should be defrayed by the 
brothers. — ^He, founds his opi^iion the foregoing passage of 
Munoo and that of Yagnuvulkyu, which, as he thinks, imply mere 
, donation on the part pf'tlws brothers from thejlr own portions for 
the discharge of the of maniage. \ . 

In the practice, of our coniemporai'tes, a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of .omojumeat;"to*the Brahmins of less respectable 
caste, (who are most numerous in 3^^1,) and to the Kayusths of 
high caste ; these, so far from spuilding money on the marriage of 
J:heir daughters iili^iBisters, receive frequently considerable sums, 
and generally heithtV them in marriage on those who can pay most.* 
Such Brahmins a%d Kayusths, I regret to say, frcqucMitly marry 
their female relations to men having, natural defects, or worn out 
by old age or disease, merely from pecuniary considerations ; 
whereby they either bring widowhood upon them soon after mar- 
riage, or render ‘their lives miserabfo. ^TJiey not only degrade 
themselves by such cruel and unmanlyiconduct, but violatq^eutirely 
the express authorities of Munoo, and all other ancient haS^^givers ; 
a few of which I here quote. * 

. Munoo ch. iii. Vi 51. “ Let no* father, who knows the law, re- 
ceive a gratuity, however sniall, for giving his daughter in mar- 
riage ; since the man who, through avaiicfe, takes a gri^uity /or 
that purpospy is a seller of his offspring.” Ch. ix. v. 98. “ But 
even a man of the servile class ought -not to receive a gratuity 
when he gives his daughter iu marriage ;f since a father who takes 
a fee on that occasion taifitly^sefts liisiJd^ghter.” V. 100. Nor, 
even in former births, have wo! heard the virtuous approve the 
tacit sale of a daughter for/ a pric^, under the name of nuptial 
gratuity,*^ , , 

Kashyupu, “ Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage^ for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers 
of their daughters, the image^i ef sin, and the perpetrators of a 
heinous iniquity.” 

Both common. senstij^hd the law of the land, deprecate such a 
practice as an actual sale of fomales ; and the humane and liberal 


* Hajah Klssenchundru, the groat grandfather of the present Ex-R^ah of 

Nuddea, prevented this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters 
throughout his estate. 
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among Hindoos lament its existence, as well as the annihitetic^n 
of female rights in respect of inheritance, introduced by modet^ 
expounders. They, however, trust that the Imnifine attention of 
Goverimient wilbbe dircefed to those evils whi<di are chief sources 
of vice and misery, and even of suicide, among womo#; and to this 
they arc encouraged to look forward by what has already been 
done in^modifying, in crhniftal cases, some parts of the law 
by Mohammedan legislators, to the- happy prevention of many 
cruel practices formerly establislKK!. ‘ 

How distressing it must he to the female liJmimnuity, and to 
those who interest thcmselrp in their, Jbehalf, to observe daily 
that several daughters in a rich'femilV^cap prefer no claim to any 
portion of the property, tirbether^ rW oiv personal, le by their 
deceased father, if a\«ing]le%rotherd)c alive : ^>fhile they (if be- 
longing to a Kooleeri family or -fBratimiafofi, higlter rank) are ex- 
posed to be given in marrial^to individuals who ' have already 
several wives, and have no UKums of nmintaining-^thein. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to scctife^ficr right of main- 
tenance, however limited, by having recourse 'to^aw, the learned 
Brahmins, whether holding public si I nations in- the courts or not, 
generally divide into two parties, ‘one advocating the cause of 
those females, and the other, that of fheir adversaries. Boinetimes 
in these or other matters ret^pectihg the Iuav, if the object be con- 
tended for be important* tlii community seems to fee agitated by 
the exertions of the parties and their respective friends iii claiming 
the verdict of the la^ against each other. In general, however, a 
consideration of the difficulties attending a lawsuit, which a Native 
woman, particularly a wiAow, ft hardly capable of surmounting, 
induces her to forego her right ; and if she continue virtuous, she 
is obliged to live in a miserable statq of depeudence, destitute of 
all the comforts of life ; it too often happens, Innvcvfy*, that she is 
driven by constant unhappiness to seek refuse in vice^ 

At the time of the d^c^nnial settlctnoht in the year 1703, fhcrc 
Avere among European gtefiffitlcmen so very few acquainted uith 
Sungserit and Hindoo law, that itAVogld have becfi hardly possible 
to have formed a Committee of EiiiVopcau orientnl scholars and 
leanicd Brahmins, capable of deciding on points of Hindoo law. 
It was therefore highly judicious in Govornment to appoint Pundits 
in the different Zillah Courts, and Courts of Appeal, to ’facilitate 
the proceeding of Judges in re)|a(d to such subjects : but as we 
can now fortunately find many European gentlemen capable of 
investigating legal questions* witti hut Ujttle assistance from learned 
Natives, how hj^py would it be the Hindoo community, both 
male and female, were they to enjoy the benefits of the opinion of 
such gentlemen, when disputes arise^ particularly on matters of 
inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean 
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|0 impeach universally the character of the great body of learned 
Hindoos, I declare, positively, that this is far from ray intention : I 
only maintain, that the Native communitv place greater confidence 
in the honest judgment of the gencnility of European gentlemen 
than in that of their own countrymen. But should the Natives 
receive the same advantages of education that Europeans generally 
enjoy, and be brought up in the safbe nations of honour, th,ey will, 
I trust, be found equally with Europeans, worthy of the confidence 
of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 

r, Ram Mohun Roy. 


Bengal. 


^THB CITIES OF THfeJ FLAIK. 

' H Uftut^oi rh^rtvmv dirthim^, 

“ Unseasonable joys misfortune hioeds.’' 

At summer eve, when down the azure cope 
Of heaven the blazing sun hi glory rolled, v 
Shedding his gorgeous splendours o’er the earth, 
When setting, most magniacent,-— like hope. 

Most radiant *mid the darkness of tlie grave, — 
Beneath the shadow of a fan4caved palm, 

Branching its bowering follagOj^ silken green, 

Around tb© Patriarch’s dwelling, aVthe door 
Of his lone tent, on Mamre’s fruitful plain, 

The Father of tJie Faithful sate 41 one. 

Flowers of all hues and textures swelling rose, 

And mingled dolours gleamed upon the eye, 

Like the bleat bow in Oriental skies, 

While through the almond groves arose pcrftiinr, 
Like holy Yemen’s, on the fanning air, 

Fresh at tlie evening hour and soft as balm. 

Fi*r o’er the plain, from date-tree groves leap! up 
The gladsome flbeks, and from their grateful shades, 
q^eir shadowing noontide bowers, the panting herds. 
Rejoicing in the eve, and, with raised heads, 

Drinking the air ; llien on the rfoWery mead 
They grazed al^^hile, oft turning to the spot 
Where sat their priiibbly master, and aloud 
Rendering him joyful homage. Thus he sale, 
Phoenicia’s stranger prince, the man of God, 
Watching in gratefhl happiness the scene. 

And, silently, from a full heart of love, 

Adoring Him, whose lawS|;Vouchsafed had kept 
His 'eiring nature from the paths of ill. 

And on his hoary head conferred a crown 
Of toeek rejoicing and true thankfulness. 

While thus he sate and worshipped, suddenly* 

Three forms like men, — save that they wore a piu-t 
Majestjc more tlian human,*— stood before 
His fixed, lone musing eye ; their presence now 
Sole prelude of their advent — for no step 
Rustled, uo shadow glimmer’d near to Icll 
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Of \ isitanls ; but well tile Prophet knew 
Their nature and high propertioK, though clothed 
In guise of frail humanity. Tie rose 
7\) do them reverence as his pilgrim guests, 

And t» their seerAing and intent did suit 
His hospitalities. (In ancient dAys , 

'I’he stninger was a hallowed name, and none 
Pass’d unprovided on his pilgrimage. 

However humble. Ai#d them, on their way, 

At their departure, consort he\d awhile, 

And lieeded well, in faith devoid of fear, 

Angelic counsel humanly bestowed. 

As thus they journied, in a moment’s lapse 
The more majestic Form- laid by hi^ robe 
Of eai th, and turning his all>radiant eye 
Full on the Oitiea of the Plain, in wrath 
Denounced the fiat— ITiey must pori^ J'/'—Faf * 
Througli lower and mid and upper air, and thence 
Through all the starry j^orlds, and upward still 
From heaven to heaven,' arose the di^ad decree— 
All angels, from the clierulj, full of love 
And gentleness, to the archangel, throned 
’Mid thunders, crying in the voice of doom 
Forever — “ They must perish I” — Silent stood 
The awe-struck Father of the Faithful there, 

While the stern judgment peal’d along the skies. 
And through the air a blaaing besom waved 
Thrice o’er the fated Cities ; then he fell, 
O'erpower’d with glory, and in vision saw 
The terrors of areadful day to come. 

Hut Faith hatli godlike power, and holy men 
May plead with God as with their chosen friend, 
F’en when his messengers are lightning-bolts, 
Cleaving jmmens%, aufi the wild voice 
Of rocking thundiefs utters His commands ; 

And, by the unforsaking trust that all 
Pure spirits cherish, now upheld, he rose, 

And cried for mercy on the guilty race. 

Hut silence was his answer — ’t was in vain ! 

To the blue heavens, o’ercanopied with stars, 
Serene and burning in their brightness, then » 

He raised his soul in anguish* “ Wilt thou blight 
All hope of man, O Lord ? Wilt thOu destroy 
The righteous with the wicked? God forbid I 
Perchance, there dwell among the evil sona 
Of Belial fifty righteous ; wHt thou slay 
The sinner and the saint togotherj, I..ord?” 

A voice replied : “ If there be found among 
The Cities of the Plain sp many just, 

They perish not.”— CheCT’d by the voice, agaiA 
The holy man implored for mercy, still 
Lessening in deprecating aye the stuu ' 

Of his petition — but his prayers were vain ; 

For tTot among the thousands, o’er whose beads 
Destruction hung, could the least fact be found, 
That .should redeem them from the storm of wrath— 
Almighty wrath — most awfiil when deferred I 
And o’er the plain of Mamre, ’neath’ the light 
Of the starred fi riuaiiienl, slowly in grief 
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The Patrittich Irod bis mAancholy way. 

And oft, turn’d back to look and weep t>nce more 
O’er the dnomed Oities, wheie Desii action lower’d, 
Aud Kiiin flapped the air wilh blood-red wings. 

Id starlight beauty lay the pleasant fields 

Of Jordan, and on eiyery tufted knoll 

Slept the white flocks, that dottad the grQcn grass. 

And imaged household haj»i)lueafc ; the lierds 

Slumbered in silence round the rills, the wealth 

Of their jpossessor ; *and the shepherd’s crook 

Stood idly by, while he, Chaldea’s son. 

Searching out wisdom, in his daily walks, 

Watch’d the vast universe of stars, and, skill’d 

hi mystic lore by solitary thought 

And lone communion with unbodied forms. 

Gave names to separate mbs, and learn’d their lights 
distinguishable; from th’ high Mazaloth, 

To godlike Mythra ajid Zohail, he traced 
Ethereal influences, starry forms, 

And airy potentates, that o’er the fate 
Of man exert their mystic <|uaiities, 

For bliss or bale on earth ; or, by tlie side 
Of fellow herdsman lying on the turf, 

He wiled away the lingering nighl by tales 
Of other days — traditions dim of men . 

Id the world’s youth, and wondrous legends, deem’d 
Oracles by simple nature, trusting e'er 
The truth of hoary eld ; then angels held 
Discourse with men ; and Poe^, the child 
Of fiction, told their wanderings o’^r earth, 

And with high Fancy’s drapery arrayed 
Their glorious properties and power below. 

Silent, the groves gleam’d dewy radiance round. 

And the gay birds, their biilliant pinions faded. 

And their bright plumage dovering their young 
(Unlike the prOud ones of c nobler race) 

From nightly harm, beneath the spreading leaves 
Reposed, their last vesper pmises sung. 

T^e humming bees of Jordan, ’raid their stores 
Of nectar, hung in silent multitudes. 

FVom Siddim’s vale of slaughter to his lair 
Return’d, the lion slept upon thp b inks 
Of reedy Kedron ; the hyena’s howl 
Had ceased ; the serpent, coil’d w' it bin his den, 
Forgot to sting ; all evil things, save man, 

Obey’d the mandate of the mi&iight hour. 

It was a stilly and a beauteous scene : 

The flashing brook purl’d by with such a sound 
As tells of sileuce, and fhe distant waves 
Of Jordan murmur'd suchjnysterious notes 
As float athwart the mind %*hen lofty thoughts 
With inspiration burn ! Around the home 
Of the wise son of Ilaran, peace aud love 
Hover'd delighted, and the good man, bow’d 
In meek and solemn worship, fpr his foes 
Had offer’d up his nightly orisons. 

And, penitent for his own secret sins. 

Forgiven all, as he would be forgiven. 

When the angtflic visitants apjHjar’d, 

From tin? outer gale of Sodom, icvereully 
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The unpfn suading advocate of truth 
And righteousness, among a guilty race — 

(luilty beyond all images of crime 

'Fhc pure arul genye he .rt can fashion — rose. 

Sole gdod ’mid evil — ’mid the bann’d, solo bless ’d, 
And bow’d before tlie ministers of doom. 

In ancientPdays, efb Shiloh came, the Lord 
Held converse vvitlf his Chosen, as a man 
With his loved friend ; and ell Jiis angels flew, 
Invisible couriers of the th»n air. 

On good or evil message, like the flash 
That lightens through immensity, till earth 
Drew near ; then, quickly as tlieir glorious #ings 
Fann’d the thick almosjdiere of this lower world, 
'fhey, on the instant, took a liuman shape, 

Clothing their spiritual essence in the garb 
Of earthly habitude ; those that now 
Came, fearful visitants ! to Jordan’s plain, 

In outward semblande and corporeal guise, ‘ 

Seem’d sandal’d Palmers merely ; for they t^ok 
Apparent sustenance and rest, and held 
The stranger’s eprUms converse: how the flocks 
And herds did prosper \ how the pleasant fields 
Yielded the harvest of their inciease ; how 
The seasons pass'd in beauty, and the fece ' 

Of Nature w ore an ever-living smile 
Of peace and love ; and how the city thrived 
In commerce with the nations ; thence they spake 
Of government and^aws, and moral use 
Of privilege vouchsafed — while sigh’d their host, 
(And well the angels mark’d his silent grief,) 

As he could give no answer- — hut for ill. 
Communing thus, a hum of multitudes 
Arose far otf, and shouyt and riotous cries, 

And savage imprecations ; and the jar 
Of countless footsteps echoed far and wide 
On every side the dwelling, and the clash 
Of weapons mingled with the tbreat’ning voice 
Of lawless riot, confident of power. • 

But silent sat the angels, and unmoved, 

Though o’er their seraph brows a gleimi of ligh^ 
Flash’d, like the faint revealment of the bolt 
That slumbers ’neath the thunder’s folds of wrath. 
On came tlie multitude, from revel loosed. 

Like demons from the fiery chains of hell. 

And leaguered the lone dwelling, with rude oaths 
Demanding quick the strangers ; and the door 
Hung with a thousand weapons. Vain the voice 
Of Haran’s son arose ; vain his mild prayers ; , 
Ills dread extorted sacr^ce to shun 
The perpctnition of the unhallowed deed ; 

Vain — worse than yain ; his warning voice unheard, 
His agonized beseechings — oh, how vain ! 

They press’d upon Mm madly ; screams and shouts, 
Anatiiemas and prayers commingled, peal’d 
Far o’er the city, and the starlight skies 
Rung wdth the startling echoes. — Suddenly, 

Back fell, astonish’d, the vast multitude ; 

Silence stood listening for their blasphemies ; 

Amid the throng no voice was heard, nor sound 
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Of human life ; like pillirs in the gloom 

Of nighl, they stood — ^blind, motionless, and dumb ! 

The earth beneath them heaved ; a inoanina sound 
Pass’d o’er their spirits, like thej distant roll 
Of chariots in the battle ; and they fell ‘ 

Amid the city, side by side, o’erpowerM 
With terror and despair ; — they ^rose no more ! 

“ Go, warn thy kindred I *bjd lliem rise an I flee 
From out this Golgotha ; for wrath is o’er 
The Cities of the Plain !” And forth he went, 

The righteous man, with mingled hope and fear. 

And told of the destruction that e’en now 
Was^athering in its blackness ; but his sons 
Were feasting, and his daughters would not hear ; 

T-rapt in low watt^nness, and every sensp 
Lost in tlie madness InHaraed desire, 

“ Thy stranger jpilgrims will upset the world t 
A mad old man fif—itVore a sin to toss 
The prince and beggar, and the fair and foul. 

Without distinction, into chaos — all,! 

)0, let the pilgrims come and quaff a cup 
in the gay banquet ! they are welcome now, 

I’ the name o* charity ; red wine is good 
To cheer desponding envy — ^let thcqS come ! 

Thy angels will be courteous — mad old man !” 

Thus to the last dread warning, and the voice 
Of agonized affection, and tlie groans 
Of a bewailing father, made re]^y 
The reprobate — ^loist children ijf the just. 

They scorn’d the prophecy, and thty were ,^cornM 
In its fulfilmimt ; mocking the last cry 
Of lingering love, the blasting fire-bolt mock’d 
Their unavailing prayers of agony. 

With a sick heart, the wrepi^hed mther turn'd 
From guilty grandeur’s doom’d abodes, and sought 
His humble Imt bless’d home on Jordan’s plain. 

“ Haste I haste!” cfled the Destroyers. “ Still Ibe storm 
Of Ruin slumbers until thou art passed 
TlEie mountains of ihy refuge ; haste away !” 

“Must they he left, the lovely ones that hung 
Ujpon thy bosom, love T they, that oft climb'd 
My knee, and sought tjie dO^ jtsaress ! that slept 
Between us in our earlier yews, and went 
Leaping for joy among the flOcks and herds, 

And prattling of their bliss, when we were near ? 

Oh, must they perish I — ^not alone on earth. 

But everlastingly — ^they whom we rear'd 
To God’s true worship ? Ah ! forgive my woe ; 

A father’s heart must bleed.” — “ They have been warn'd. 
They spurn at counsel j their portion, death !” 

*T was a stern mandate, and the good matt wept, 

While hurrying his departure, but such tears 
Of grief paternal, that e’en attgels felt 
A portion of their agony, though none 
Flow from the sunlight fountains of their bliss.* 


* The concluding portion of this Poem will be given in our ncj{t. 
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HISTOIUCAL SKETCH OF*THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TliE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

VIIT. 

• 

The attention of the Government was now called to the condi- 
tion of tlie revenue. It had very soon been observed, that the 
plan for collecting it, adopted in 1772, was a complete failure ; 
and thei eforc, the very next year, it was gieatly modified. Exclud- 
ing CJiittagfuig and Tipperah, the provinces were fonned into six 
great divisions, in each of which (that of Calcutta excepted) a 
council of five was established, to preside 6yer allofBcers and affairs 
of revenue ; and immediately, or by its deputies, to superintend the 
civil courts of justice throughout its division. . In Calcutta, n 
committee of revenue was appointed. But these regalations, how- 
ever, were only temporary, and a more complete measure was con- 
templated which should supersede them entirely. 

It was found, too, that the farmers of the revenue, in taking their 
five years' lease, had ill calculated the resources of the country, 
and engaged for more than they could pay : by the tdSrms of their 
contract, the rent was to go dh increasing progressively ; hut it fell 
short-thc very first year, and no reasonable hopes could be enter- 
tained that time would improve mattei*s. Upon this, the Governor- 
General and his colleagues contrived, as usual, to discover ground 
for bickerings and contention ; tW latter accusing the former of 
having deceived the honourable Directors, by holding forth extra- 
vagant hopes of revenue ; and Hastings defending himself as well 
as he could, by proving that he had himself been deluded. 

The farm by auction was likewise said to have origmated other 
evils : 'a great number of the ancient Eemindars had been outbid, 
in 1 772, and deprived of their possessions ; a still greater number 
had been successful bidders, and thereby reducca themselves to 
poverty and ruin ; for, like other men, they were ambitious of main- 
taining their rank in society, and therefore led to bid for the revenues 
much more than they were worth. Men thus goaded by ambition, 
were not likely to be moderate Dr forbearing landlords. They 
turned against the ryot every weaf op that could be invented by ne- 
cessity, endeavouring, during their five years' lease, to extract from 
the people beneath them their last penny. 

At length, after much debate, the Governor-General proposed, 
that the several members of Council should transmit to the Direc- 
tors their separate opinions on the best mode of levying the taxes. 
In his own proposal, which was also approved by Mr. Baiwell, 
leases lor one or two lives were preferred to shorter ones, and 
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a preference was recommended (o be given to the offers of zemin- 
dars, when not inferior to those of other persons. The other mem- 
bers of Counci), who had prepared no plan, were satisfied with 
indulging in the bitterest censure of tVie existivg system, and in- 
vectives against the fickleness of the Governor-General. 

However, in January 177^5 Mr. IJmicis Wintered a minute, re- 
cording at great length his opinions ^f the ancient gove|timent of 
the country, and the meaiis«c>a1caldted to ensure its future prospe- 
rity. He asserted, that the pi^opcrty of the laud never belonged to 
the sovereign, but to the zemindars ; and his plan of raising a re- 
venue was, to impose a land-tax, fixed, perpetual, and invanable, 
on that class of men. To protect the ryots from the rajiacity of 
the zemindars, Mr. Francis suggested proscribed foniis of leases ; 
and other minor notions were ^lined with these, to give completeness 
to his theory, but they deserve little attention. 

* The iUipOrfcction acknowledged by Ull parties to have existed 
hitherto irt'^lthc lidministration of justice, Mr. Francis attributed to 
the reduction of the authority of the zcihlndars, who, he contended, 
had formerly i^^ercised a ?peiial control entirely judicial. They had 
been obliged, imder the old Government^ to make compensation, 
like an assurance office, to persons suffering by tbeft or robbery, 
andl were liable, in cases of murder dr riot, to be fined by the 
Prince. Mr. Francis now advised putting them upon the an- 
cient footing. His opinions, bowtever, were slighted by Mr. 
Hastings, who, in conjunction with Sir Elijah Impey, fbmied the 
draught of a hill for an act of Parliament, on the civil judicature 
of Fungal. In this plan, communicated to the Council in May, 
were proposed two courts of recovd for each of the seven depart- 
ments into which the country, Including Chittagong, had been 
divided. The ciiminal branch of judicature was wholly omitted 
in this drai^ht, having, in fact, been palmed upon the Nuwaub's 
Govcrnmentf and placed under the superintendence of Mahomed 
Reza Khan.^ 

Colonel Monson dying, November 1776? Warren Hastings re- 
gained the ascendancy in the Coiinc^./^ He had, on the first of No- 
vember, entered a minute, proposing to institute, as a first step to- 
wards reform, an inquiry into the principal sources of revenue ; whicli 
inquii^ was to be conductodl by covenanted servants of the Company, 
assisted ‘by a competent number of Natives : the whole under 
his own care or control. As ev^y measure proposed by the Go- 
vemor-Creneral was systematically opposed by the other party in 
the Council, it was not to he expected^that this should be suffered 
to pass quietly into operation. Mr. Francis and General Clavering 
condeuined the jprinciple upon which it was intended to institute 
the inquiry ; and the latter, in an angry minute, accused Hastings 
of aiming, through the destruction of the authority of Council, at 
the arbitrary management of our territorial acquisitions. 
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However, by the death of Colonel Monson, Warren Hastings 
now gained the ascendancy, and the office was established. But, a» 
great difficulty was experienced in obtaining iaforraation, the five 
years’ leases expired (Aprit 1777) before it had been determined 
what plan should be adopted for the future. It was allowed by all 
parties, however, that by the preceding plan the country had been 
grievously overtaxed* indeed, this was proved undeniably by the 
fact, that a deficiency had taken place in the revenue to the im- 
mense amount of one Imndrcd and twenty-nine lacs of rupees. In 
the mean lime, the Court of Directors in England, to whom the 
Oovernor-General and Mr. Francis had transmitted their plans, 
thought proper to adopt neither, hut sent orders directing the lands 
to be lot for one year, on the most advantageous terms ; the mode 
of letting by auction to he abolished; Natives residing on the 
spot were to have the preference ; and neither Europeans nor their 
banyans were, to have any share in the farming of the revenues. Upon , 
these instructions a plan for the ensuing year was founded ; and the 
same mode of settlement, renetred yearly, wa.^ continued till 1781. 

When information reached the Directors respecting the Office of 
Inquiry, they were highly displeased at the conduct of tike Go- 
vernor-General, and in their letter of 4th July, 1777> animadverted 
on it in very severe terms. Mr, Hastings, while he was in the minority 
in Council, had despatched a confidential agent to England with 
authority, under certain cironmstanees, to tender bis resignation. 
This agent, a Mr. MacledSn, communicated the Governor-GeneraPs 
desire, that his resignation might be received, to the Court of Di- 
rectors, which, after considerable discussion, they agreed to accede 
to, and immediately chose a Mr.VWhcler as his successor, who was 
presented to the King, and approved of. Until Mr. Wheler should 
arrive. General Claveriiig, as senior Member of the Council, was em- 
powered to take the chair. 

News of these proceedings reached Bengal in June 1777> 
was followed by a degree of confusion, which tlireateiTed to end in 
<‘ivil war. Mr. Hastings ready to have recourse to arms, 
but the other party shrunk frO»i this mode, of terminating the dis- 
pute, and agreed to submit to flic award of the Supreme Court, 
which decided in favour of Warren Hastings, 

From some portions of Hastings’s conduct it might be interred 
that his disposition inclined him to practise iniquity upob a large 
scale only ; but this inference wcfild be incorrect ; petty mischief 
and malignity w^erc no less his delfght, particularly if they minis- 
tered in the slightest degree th gratify his inordinate pride and fond- 
ness for power. It will perhajis be remembered, that the Opposition 
Members of Council, upon their first acquiring the ascendancy, 
recalled Mr. Hastings’s agent, Mr. Middleton, from the court of 
the Nuwanb of Onde, and appointed Mr. Bristow in his place. 
They likewise despatched a Mr, Fowke, as a kind of ambassador 
to the Rajah of Benares. Against these individuals no complaints 
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wSe prefered; on the contrary, Mr. Hastings himself acknowledged 
the great merit of Mr. Bristow, and had notliiug to say against 
Mr. Fowke. Nevertheless, one of the first acts he performed, on 
recovering the supreme power, was the lecal of tl^ese gentlemen ; the 
first in order to bo replaced by Mr. Middleton, and the second 
under, pretence that hia mission bad been accomplished. However, 
a few days afterwards two person^ wcj*e sent to supply his place at 
Benaixis. , , ^ 

These transa^jtions tb^i ]6iiectors at home condemned entirely, 
and fefthwith desiiatched the most explicit and positive orders 
direettng the re-appointment of Mr. Bristow and Mr. Fowke to their 
former rewdencies. But .Wa^rren Hastings entertained the same 
contempt for the Court of Directors as for |iis colleagues in the 
Bengal Government, and therefore made no account of their orders, 
hut continued hfe’^ own c!tH<»tiiieii :in their irituations. By a kind of 
fatality the |)red^lbaDi# in Coiiicil repmified still in his hands ; for 
while the op^ois^ioii gpuM An acce{tlioi| Of strength by the arrival 
of Mr. Wheler, %gr0^dnced40 ttafeir former Inferiority by the 
death of General 1777. In order to satisfy 

to the utmost tlie" splefem^he hourislied Ogainst his opponents in 
Council, Hastings now determined (tn.a mOre important step — ^the 
removal of Maliomed Mem Khan ffOi| the superintendence of the 
Nttwaub^s household, and the appointihent of Munny Begum in his 
stead. As Mahonied Beta’s appoint jienakj however, had been sanc- 
tioned t)y the IHrectoi^, he thought it *^puld seem somewhat in- 
decorous to ailiOTl it without sOoac Oxcuse/ and therefore induced 
the Ndwaub to Oomplain by letter of the severe treatment he had 
received from Mahomed, and to request that, as he was now of age, 
he might he allowed to manage his own affairs. This being pre- 
cisely what the Goveraor-Generai desired, he of course resolved 
to comply with the wishes of the Nuwauh,. removed Mahomed Reza 
from his office, and appointed Munny Begtim to superintend in his 
stead. Thk step also was condemned % the Directors, w}u» no 
sooner leaiued that Mahomed Rez#'^ been removed from his 
office, than they sent out pei^mptoi^^xders for his restoration. 

The Mahratfcas had now for some tiinc occupied the attention of 
the Council ; for, although a treaty had been concluded with them 
by Coloml Uptm, neitihBr party were satisfied, or free from jealousy. 
The ruWs of Bombay, upheld on this oewion by the authority of 
the Directors, eageriy sought some pretesit for infringing the treaty, 
which the Mahrattas th^nteelvqs^W^i-c in no haste to fulfil. While 
affairs were in this doubtful p 08 ition,.a French ship arrived on the 
Mahratta coaati; she brouglit several gentlemen on a mission from 
the King to the Goveniment of Poonah*; and the recep- 

tion these persons received in that city, eieited violent alarm in 
the English, assurance of the Mahratta GovenOTent could 
satisfy the Bombay Presidency that no evil was meditated against 
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the Company ; Uicy represented tile matter in a feaiful light tlia 
Supreme C/ouiicil of Calcutta : Colonel Upton, on the contrary, who 
liad negociatod the late treaty, defended, against the accusations of 
the Bombay Preswjency, the* conduct and designs of the Mahrattas: 
but Hastings, who knew what politicians generally are, was igclinea 
to believe the worst, and listened to the suspicions of the Gbvernoi* 
of Bombay. Dirisidhs arisnig In, the Council at Poonah, and one 
party dedaring for the exiled RUgoha, and asking aid of the English, 
the nilcrs of Bombay were induced^- to promise their co-operation, 
and immediately despatched intelligence of Jhe whole proceeding td 
the Supreme Council. ’The^-e their condOci condemned by 
Mr. Wholer and Mr. Francis but as the , Governor, rHcneral and 
Mr. Barwell, who formed a v|rtual majority, cgmo to a different 
decision, it was resolved that a supply of soldiers ^d^ioney should 
immediately be sent fo Bombay ; s^dicls ■ should march 

across the Peninsula With . all po^ble eipedmoti; and that the 
command of the detachment should be Leslie. 

The troops departed for'Ca}jC««tt^ and^ towdxds Bundcl- 

cund and Berar, but ^aji^icnced the ,coi^t 

mencement of their route* The fluctuW|i®]^ fhe MuhdpjQifia 

Chiefs made it doubtfubwhat course ought to be puirsued, and at 
one time the Presidency of 'Bombay, under whose authority theso 
troops were placed fronvthe fommeneement of, their march, de- 
spatched orders to Colonel LesUetohalt; at another, to advance. 
At length, upon the inte%ehce reaching Calcutta that war had 
been declared between France and Engl^md, the Supreme Council 
despatched ordei’s to Colosiel Leslie not to advance till further 
orders, beyond the limits of Beran. ^ 

The Governor-General, conceiving it would tend greatly to 
strengthen the cause of the English, if ain alliance wore entered into 
with some of the principal, Native Powei-s, despatched an embassy 
to the court of Berar, to solicit the aid of the Rajah of that pro- 
vince. By two important serwes, the co-operation, he saidj of 
this prince could be ensured t tiie first, to, aid him in recovering 
certain teiTibmes of which he wK-d been despoiled by Nizam Ali ; 
the second, to support his pretension to tbS Mahratta Rajahship, 
founded on his being a branch of tho^muse of Setrajee, 

The affairs of the Mahrattas, perpetually in change and con- 
fusion, now seemed, in the opinion of the Bombay Presidency, to 
call for vigorous interference : a tff^ty lyas eoncluded with Ragoba ; 
a considerable loan advanced to a division of the army 

despatched at once upon the ej:pi§!®^n. These troops amounted 
to nearly 4,600 men. The army begiin/ its march early in Decem- 
ber, and, having passed the mountainfi^ and arriving aP Capdolei 
about the lJ3d, came in s%ht of tfee enemy. On the 4tb of Jahdam 
1779, they left the ghaut, or pass, and proceeded fowai'da Pontol^ 
the enemy retiring as they advanced, hut cutting off their seppliAs, 
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4]|d seizing every opportunity to harass them on the road. Coti*- 
trary to their expectations, no chief of importance joined them Oh 
their march, nor any considerable number of troops. They pro- 
ceeded,, therefore, with damped hopes towards Poonah, and finding, 
about sixteen from that cit;y, au army assembled to oppose 
them, began imm^iately to despair. ^ The command of this ex- 
pedition had absurdly T)een ec^|iferrede pn a Committee, ianorant of 
military affair^ Wh|ch, nO^ihiltdadgerwas near, lost all presence of 
mlhd, and W or retreat udA honour or safety. 

, fhe state of the pmvisions ; and it being 

foWd thhi scaroe^ ejiou^ remaiiied to victual the army for 
/eighteen days, while,; from "tlie military commander, they learned 
.thalit wuld he ip;)pbssible #Jt^put albody' o cavalry to protect 
ythe bagjf!^^,i’^^s^t:,was iiSstantly dcteiinmed on. In the dead of 
wiight thfe ai^^eglif to but ite intention being dis- 
covered, b;jr thb^eihy|lttilh|^ tbe darkness, and lost 

a portion of dboi^ Ifl^e l^undifed men. During the 

whole of the bhliiiy^iiiahitalned the pursuit, 

;imt|l about the English reached 

' Wdrgaum. '^It retreat was im- 

liractlcabie, ahdj under thas^',cWcu^t|acbs> they were compelled to 
negotiate vrithtWlidahratta8,"1vh^h,^fe at once dishonourable 
and injurious to the interests of the Cmnpany, was entered into, by 
which they eng'aged to give up all di^uieHiou^ made in those parts 
' Since th^r iu the hands of Scindia, 

and of mstlaclloit as hostages for the 

vftilfltlment of > ‘ ' ’> 

^e pirectorB “fyi enociiurdgedf if noi Jiiidnimanded, the expedition 
tha| bidheea therefore could not pretend to dis- 

hppitbvo fef the mea^i^e itself ; they blamedi hoWever, and perhaps 
justly/tBe manner ih which it had been ifeonducted, which seems to 
have< heen*maik;6d by real mcapUeity bid want of courage. One 
of the menfbers of the Field Comn^|tee had died duri% the inarch ; 
the other they deluded from his ^ce as member of the Council 
and Coniimti^^ Bdnri)*t|^ihd^disin friim their ser- 
vice' the fwo Bu^ri# ^ho participated in the eom- 

' Wud^fthetil^e^ 

te^^Jauhiheut |rW ilhgered uiiaccountably in the in- 

' oraWs,, pbth; of the Supreme Council 

imd'of the ^lhbay.^'jOTi§“by h^tei' with all passible cOlerity 
,t 0 engaged without 

the''B|fhi^Bi^|u^%i^P^n anffiuees with chiefs, 'whom 

I the allies. Among 

hoped, 'by the 

' to'^sei^the><!illhratta throne, to which 
‘ 'hef|hi^' the’Peishwa,'ili4e had tong 
'usufpbil the'^^fb’^hpowbV;/' conduct #as'dhi#lhh%'te- 
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probated ; but the Govcrnor-Gehteral, while he recalled that 
and appointed Colonel Goddard to succeed him, continued notwith- 
standinfif to court the alliance of Modagee, and communicated to 
Colonel Goddard the neccsiiary powers to treat with hurt. This ne- 
gociation ended, fiowever, unsuccessfully, Modagpe artfully declin- 
ing to ally himself with the English, in the hope that fortune would 
enable him to accomplish Ids designs without their aid. 

Colonel Goddard now adTiwaced towards tioiphay, receiving, at 
intervals the most contradictory orders^ both from the Presidencies 
and from the Field Committee now he. was to advance with a|l 
possible celerity towards Poopal^ ; anp^, he to remain in jBerar, 
or shape his course towards Surat ; at bne orders were pom- 

municated in an authoritative tone ;.anp;tbei:;j, be Was cautioned and 
warned against obeying them. ' His situation perplexing in 

the extreme ; for, owing to the ambitjalty of iriie jpi^rs trahs^^ 
to him, he could by no me^is forward, 

and while the disgraceful i;etteat and Wa^y were 

taking place, he sometipiea. imajdned the vWllhbhy army had been 
too successful to need Kis co-operatidu*^ however, he 

guessed the true state of aljijhpugh urjged by a 

ratta vakeel to return to Bengalivb^ipuali^d on u^itnall posfdble e;|r 
pedition towards Surat, where be arrived on the SOih February, 

1779. ^ ' ' 

As soon as these events Imcame known to the Supreme Council 
of Calcutta, it was resolvjea tp disavow the late convention 
tered into with the Pooaah Government ; bpt to confer on Colonel 
Goddard full power to negbeiate a new treaty, 0% the basis of that 
formerly concluded, at Foorunder^ provided the Mahrattas would 
engage to form no connection with the French, and would Relinquish 
all claims founded on the convention with the Field Comipittee. In 
case of refusal, Goddard, now promoted to the rank of Genera], 
was directed to form pn alliance, if possible, with,, the head of 
the Guicawar family, and the Regent of Berar, arid to renew the 

It was some months before inclination of the Mahrattas could 
be known : they negociated, but meanwhi|^ Ipade all possible pre- 
paration for war ; and at last insisted oh s«^h terms as Geneitd 
Goddard was not empowered to grant . therefore, was re*- 
soltred on, and Goddard repairedf^ Boh^bay to consult with the 
tborities there on the best plan of opera^i^s/ He met with 

some difficulty, as the President aaiC^UnCilconsidjBredliis* appoint- 
ment an encroachment on au^prity ; but the General 

dextrously contrived to interest their ambition on his behalf, ap^ 
at length obtained their full co-operatidh* . A plan of hpstiliti^ 
was now determined an ; the ’alli^ce of Furiy Singh Gidcat^ 
was, if ppssible, to be secured; Bagpba was to^be 
hopes, as he could be of little jsssential service tp 

OrknMHtrald, Vol 10. T 
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of the ^ar, his share of the adviatages that might aoerue from it 
were to be but small* 

Having crossed the river Taptee on the 2d of January 1780, Ge- 
neral Goddard advanced towards the fol^trcss of Dubhoy, of which 
he took possession oh the 20th, by this 8te]> alone acquiring for the 
Company a territory yielding an annual revenue of two lacs of rupees. 
Putty Singh was also induced to form an alliandfe with the Company, 
and the kingdom of GusBcrat^ras dividKfi between bim hnd k. Being 
now joined by the cavalry of this^ebief, the army advanced towards 
Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, which in five days was taken 
by storm. In the meantimie, Scindia and Holkar were advancing 
towards Smat with an aimy of forty thousand men ; but the Eng- 
lish General followed rapidly upon their footsteps, and came Up 
with their encampment on the 8th of March. Some unsuccessful 
, attempts were made by Scindia to form a separate arrangement 
With the English ; but as these w^ere suspected to be only so many 
expedients to gain time, General Goddard endeavoured by all means 
to bring them to an engagement, which they constantly avoided, 
by retreating before him* On the 3d of April, however, marching 
from his ctop a thort time after midnight, he pushed on with great 
vigour, and sucUeeded in entering into their encampment with the 
dawn. Thil bold stroke threw the enemy into the greatest confii- 
sion ; they deserted their camp after a very feeble show of resistance, 
and were pursued and dispelfied by th| English. By this advantage, 
several considerable towns, and a large tract of territory, were added 
to the possessions of the Presidency ; and the rains commencing, 
Scindia and Holkar retreated into their owp countries, and General 
Goddard put his troops in cantonments for the succeeding cam« 
paign. ^ . 

On tlie death of Gehi^iral Clavering, Sir Eyre Coote had been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, and Member of the Supreme Council, 
in Ms room*; he arrived at Calcutta in April 1779, and generally 
supported the measures of the Governor-General. In the Novem- 
ber of that year, the.Governor-Genei^ proposed to enter into alli- 
ance with the Eajab, or R’anna, of Gohud, a hilly district lying on 
the Jumua, between the dominions of Scindia and the Nuwaub of 
Oude ; by the terms of this proposed treaty the English and the 
Bajah were mutually to assist each other against their respective 
enemies,,. and G^ttd lying directly on the frontier of the Mahratta 
country, the Gcrvernor-Genbral expected considerable advantage 
from this treaty. It was disapp^ved, howevei*, by the Opposition 
Members of Council, and even by Sir Eyre Coote himself ; but the 
latter being absent from Calcutta, Hastings possessed the easting 
vote, and the treaty was entered into. 

The Mahrattas kvajihig the Banna's territories in November 
[ 17 , 79 , (^ptain ?opham,irith a detachment of the Company's ariby, 
was itesp in 1780 into Gohiid, I 0 aid in expdliaglilie 
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enemjr. His enterprise was successful, and he followed it up by 
crossing the Sind, and carrying the war into the enemy's territory ; 
where, in a very short time, he made himself master of the faj;l;resa 
of Lahar, the capital of li)utchwagar. It was perceived, however, 
that Popham's forces were inadequate to induence materially the 
result of the war ; and, therefore, another detachment, under Major 
Cainac and Capta& Browne, was sent to menace or invadu the do- 
minions of Scindia, and Hoitear. In meantime, Captain Fophaih 
conceived the design of storming tjiuaUor, a fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable by the princes of Hindoostan. Though now in the posf 
session of the Mahrattas, it lay in the teiTitory of Gohud, and 
covered the summit of a stupendous rock, scai'ped almost entirely 
round. Having discovered by his spies that it was practicable to 
scale one part of the scarp and wall, f the former of which was six- 
teen, and the latter thirty feet high;^ he, immediately resolved upon 
the attempt, and made prepai*ations for cariying it ipto execution 
with as little risje as possible* The storming party arrived at the, 
foot of the rock on the 3d of August,- and applying their ladders to 
the scai'p, the troops ascended, and cHn^had up tba rock to the foot 
of the wall. The spies now . crep4 fastened the lope-tlad- 

ders to the top, when the sepoys ascended, and ttphlfPIg the gnw-* 
son, advanced into the body of the place, and ma4e themaeliree 
masters of it. The Hahi'attas , terrified by this daring achie vonssnty 
retreated in haste into their own cc^ntry, spreading on all sides 
alarm and consternation ; and Caplain Poplmm was promoted to 
the rank of Major* 

In Calcutta, tlie disputes which these transactions on the Jumna 
occasioned between the Govf}r|ioi^4Ienei*al and Mr. Francis, at 
length became too embittered to he endured by either party ; mu- 
tual accusations of want of faith and honop^ were made ; and these 
produced a duel, In which Mr. Franda was* wounded. * Soon after 
this, be returned to Europe. » 

We must now consent, fi)r a moment, to lose sight «f Bengal, and 
turn our attention to the affairs of the Carnatic. Mahomed AH had 
been established by the English in the x>ossession of both branches 
of power, the military and the financial ; but owing, pm'tly to his 
feeble character, and partly to the dis^turbed state of the country, 
he was found to be wholly incapable of protecting his doininions. 
For this reason, backed by powerfirl motives of ambit^oo, the !l^g- 
lish assumed to themselves the military defence of the country, and 
exacted from the Nuwaub such d pooportion of the revenue as would 
equal the expense. But this wretched Prince', like all other princes 
under our protection, soon found his revenue unequal to the demands 
made upon it, and was led, by bis necessities, to have recourse to ledps, 
and the most iniquitous exactions. The contractors for these 
were English, and, as they had portions of the revenues asft^ed 
them in payment, they always took care to secure, by 
of the greatest severities, the amount of their debt. 



Rise and Progress of ike 

As both the Nuwauh and the English had conunenced the 
struggle in the Carnatic with very lofty expectations, their disap* 
pointinent was the more bitter at tiuding the revenues of the 
country too limited to defray even the nfecessary jexpenses of the 
Government. Each party attributed injustice to the other, and 
cherished secret dissatisfaction. 

At thit period,- 1770, Sir John Lindsay, who had been appointed 
his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the Najive Powers of In- 
dia, arrived at Madras. The appointment of this commissioner had 
taken place in consequence of the eleventh ai-ticle of the Treaty of 
Paris, concluded in 1763 ; and he was empowered, in the first j>lace, 
to take part in all the disputes between the Company and the Nu- 
wauh ; and, secondly, to preserve peace between the English and 
the other powers in India, — ^in other w^ords^ to regulate the whole 
international policy of that country. He had been sent from Eng- 
land, it should be observed, without the knowledge of the Directors, 
and, therefore, when he arrived in the East, and disclosed the vast 
extent of his powers, the Company’s servants, with great reason, 
* grew exceedingly alarmed for their own importance ; and accord- 
ingly, from the firet moment, conceived the utmost jealousy of his 
authority, and put every art in practice to thwart and confound his 
his views and plans. They refused to appear in his train when he 
werit in state to deliver his Majesty’s letter and presents to tlm 
Nuwauh ; assigning, as a reason, thattjjey feared such a procedure 
would tend to impair the dignity of the iCompany in the eyes of the 
Natives. The Nuwauh soon, perceived, however, tliat the King’s 
Commissioner and the President and Council were upon no friendly 
terms, and as he had suffered many ^grievances at the hands of the 
latter, he hesitated not to denounce them to Sir John Lindsay as 
his enemies and oppresses. Sir John, who seems to have been but 
a shallow politician, and i^orant besides of Indian affairs, gave in 
with great simplicity to the views of the Nuwauh ; confided impli- 
citly in his representations ; and transmitted to the English Minis- 
try a picture o( the Company’s seiwanfs, which was drawn in ex- 
aggerated colours by Mahomed Ali’s resentment and prejudices. 
But, whatever were the vices of the Presidency and Council, it is 
quite certain that the Nuwaub^s imbecility rendered him incapable 
of governing without their aid, and, although he had reason to com- 
plain of their rapacity, it was^ to them that he was indebted for 
having anything to be coveted: 

When his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary arrived at Madras, 
that Presidency was in danger of being engaged in a war with 
Hyder All, originating, however, in their own duplicity and want of 
iaith; for, by thc\ treaty of 1769, they had mutually engaged to 
support each other in case of war ; and as Hyder was now attacked 
by the Mahrattas, he very justly claimed their aid, if, as he said, it 
were merely to prove to his enemies that he possessed allies so 
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powerful. With their characteristic Macchiavelism, howeirer/the 
Presidency now began to deliberate whether they shoild be Jikelf 
to gain most by keeping ^ith with their ally, or by betraying him ; 
and, after muclf reflection, decided to infringe the treaty by with- 
holding the stipulated aid, while they abstained from granting suc- 
cour to his enemie|, and <nerely kept out of the contest in order, 
when both should be worn put? with the struggle, to pounce upon 
the exhausted victor and make him an easy prey. 

The policy of the King’s Commissioner was, if possible, still more 
reprehensible ; he united with the Nuwaub in endeavouring to 
plunge the Presidencies into an alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
were more agreeable to Mahomed Ali than Hyder, against whom 
he indulged a personal antipathy. As, however, the President and 
Council persisted in eluding this disgraceful step, perpetual alterca- 
tions between them and the Commissioner ensued, and the Ministry 
at home, perceiving at length that cordial co-operation between 
parties so repugnant to each other was perfectly out of the ques- 
tion, recalled Sir John Lindsay, and sent out another commissioner, 
Sir Robgrt Harland, in his stead. This gentleman dlfered from 
his predecessor, chiefly in beiiogmore headstrong and intemperate ; 
and as he entered into the views of the Nuwaub with more warmth, 
he considerably fomented those animosities he was designed to 
remove. 

In the nieanwhile, the piogress of the Mahratta arms became 
more and more alarmin^^: in the month of November 1771> they 
were in possession of nearly the whole of the Mysore ; and advancing 
towards the frontiers of the Carnatic, sent forward a few straggling 
parties to plunder and devastate the country. This produced, 
in the English, a disposition to treat with them ; and as they expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty to subsist their troops in a country so 
ravaged, they were not averse to agree to a suspension of hostili- 
ties, till the pleasure of the King of England should be known, 
especially as it appears that they received large siAis of money 
among the other arguments used to procure their forbearance.*^ 


♦ The conduct of the King’s Commissioner, during tkese transactions, ex- 
torts from Mr. Mill a remark which reflects but little credit on his judgment. Ho 
contrasts the prudence and firmness of the Company 'k servants with the folly 
and ignorance of the King’s Minister Plenipotentiary, and then intdnuales that 
{/* we are to form a judgment from thu instance, India woul4.1p8e considera- 
bly by passing from the (Company’s government^ under the Jratneiiate Influence 
of the crown. But no sensible man wdbM think 6f forming a judgment from otio 
sUch in.stonce ; especially as on, the occasion in question, the servants of the 
crown were confessedly ignorant of Indian affairs. Ignorance, however, whe- 
ther in King’s or Company’s servants, will give way before experience, unless 
Mr. Mill thinks, indeed, that whoever serves the King will always be ^0 in- 
dolent to acquire knowledge, while those who serve the Company will ubt 
lie subjetd to such frailty. 




THE storm ABAT^ED. 


^O, Hkaven ! calm tlie winfls awhile, 

And bid the Ocean cease to roar, " 

< * 

Dispel its raging with tliy amilc, 

And bring my "Henry safe to shore. 

Hark ! how the pouring rain descend^, 

And thunder rolls in awful peals ! 

The forked flame heaven’s curtain rends. 

And Nature to her centre reels. 

-8 tern Winter frowns with brow severe. 

And vents his wildest fury forth, 

Wliile Boreas stores the whirling air 
With all the rigours of the nortli. 

Witness, O God ! the anxious sighs 
Still bursting from my woe-worn breai^t, 
The tours tlmt from my sleepless eyes 
Have banish’d ev’ry gleam of rest. 

Witness the praycr.s that from my soul 
Each lengthen’d hour to thee have fled, 
That thou wouldst stay the dark wave’s roll, 
And calm old Ocean’s oozy bed. 

W’ith me, my Infant, bertd the knee 
Before Indulgent Mercy’s shrine ; 

•Soft innocence shall be thy plea, 

And fervency of love be mine. 

Rise, rise, my babe !— 'tis past, ’t is done ! 

Our prayers are heard, the boon is given : 
The storm abates, the ram is gone. 

The ^lightnings from the sky are driven ; 

Natnro assumes a look serene, 

Th’ enlivening sun puts forth a ray ; 

And through the op^nffog clouds is seen 
The blue expanse of bright ’ning day. 

The glare of elemental strife, « 

Expiring, dies without a breath ; 

And Nature seems restored to life 
Ffojii chaos and a second dcalh. 
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There are sonic subjects, and some dissertations, that cannot 
be permitted to remain thsj exclusive property of any individual or 
any publication : suVijccts bnd tiissertaiions of such universal and 
overwhelming interest and importance, as to justify the breaking 
down of all the ordinary barriers of courtesy and usage by which 
they may be techinally hemmed around, if by so doing the cuds of 
justice and humanity are to he promoted by their repetition from 
other pens, and in other pages, to spread their influence to the re- 
motest corners of the earth. Such a suhjexjt we conceive to l»e the 
♦ Extermination of the Greeks */ and such a dissertation tliat con- 
tained in the adiuinible pamphlet of M. dc Simondi, to wliich w'c 
now Aifer. 

We are not certain whetlicr this was first published in a separate 
form, and then transcribed in the attractive pages of the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,* or whether its first ajijiearancc has been 
effected through that channel. In either case, it does honour to the 
work, as well as to the writer ; and we rejoice to see it in a periodi- 
cal, tlie extensive circulation of wdiich will necessarily command 
a vej y general perusal. It is to secure for it, in the peculiar quar- 
ters to which our own puhlltalioii has almost exclusively access, 
that wc willingly lend our aid to make this powerful appeal, oil 
behalf of an oppressed and suffering people, still more widely 
known ; and wc cannot but tliink, that every periodical and news- 
paper ill the kingdom ought ty.% reiterate its he<art-siirring senti- 
picnts, till all ears shall have drunk in the sounds, and all spirits an- 
swered to their call. 

M. dc Sismondi, though an enthusiast, is a profounil philosopher, 
and unites, iu an extraordinary and enviable degree, the qualities of 
patient investigation, deep thinking, logical precision, and an over- 
flowing energy of feeling, which gives riclmcss and grace to all 
that flows from bis pen. But his reputation, whether literary or 
political, is too well established to need our feeble eiilogium ; al- 
though wc must add, that if his splendid talents and varied ac- 
quirements have already won for him tlie esteem and admiration 
of mankind, the present noble and disinterested example ivhich, 
as a foreigner, sojourning among strangers for a season, he sets to 
our apathetic countrymen, ougfif to endear him to all heaits, and 
encircle his name with the most grateful and honourable associa- 
tions. 

He commences his eloquent address by observing, that the pre- 
sent moment of comparative calm, which has succeeded to the 
intense excitement of a general election, appears to offer a favour- 
able opportunity for recalling to the aiteutiori of England the 
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fearful crisfe of the afPairs of Greece, and endeavouring to point 
out what humanity, honour, religion, and policy alike demand 
of her. ft 

It might be conceived, that either of these interests, taken sc- 
parately, would he sufficient to move the vast multitude of a nation 
calling itself the most enlightened,^’ w^h professions of piety and 
philanthropy ever on their lips. But , though invoked by all that is dear 
to each of these powerful interests combined, they calmly witness the 
destruction of the oppressed people on whose behalf their aid is 
implored, because Mammon is the only God of their idolatiy, 
whose perpetual worship occupies all their thoughts ; and any and 
every rite or doctrine that does not, in its performance or belief, 
lead them nearer in their estimation to the shrine of their exclusive 
deity, is regarded as mere dross, and turned aside from with indif- 
ference or aversion. Such iv- England, and such are Englishmen 
of the pi^esent age and character ; for the exceptions to this g^iiieral 
description are so few, as to he mere units among the millions. 
Let us see, however, what M. de Sismondi says of other and con- 
temporary nations : 

‘Throughout the rest of Europe attention is sufficiently called to the condi- 
tion of Greece ; no other subject has ever excited such a powerful sensation. 
The very peasants throughout Switzerland and Germany inquire with anxiety, 
wlien their affairs call them to market, what are the last news from Athens or 
Napoli di Romania ; and they never return to their villages without having 
contributed from their pittance something winch may aid in procuring assist- 
ance for their brethren in Greece. In France, subscriptions have been opened, 
and money solicited throughout every town, in behalf of a ('hristian nation 
doomed to perish by the sword or by famine. The Duchesses of Alberg, 
Broglio, and de Gaze ; every Frenchwoman, distinguished by rank, riches, 
talent, or virtue, have divided the differert quarters of Paris among them, and 
traverse on foot every street, and enter into every house, demanding the 
charity of their inhabitants for a nation of martyrs. From Denmark to Italy 
one great event enchains the attention of Europe t the rich and the poor, as 
they bring their offerings to the victims of oppression, pronounce the same 
imprecations iipVm the allies of their exterminators. Posterity will scarcely 
believe that En^lahd alone should have remained unmoved by the general 
feeling of commiseration ; that she should neither have felt pity for so much 
suffering, nor admiration of so much heroism ; and that she has contented her- 
self with expressing her disapprobation of those among the Greeks whose 
excess of grief has converted itself into fury, and who have revenged by atro- 
cities the murder of their sons, and the dishonour of their daughters.* 

Who can be an English husband or father, and read this without 
a blush? Who an English wife or mother, and not burn to emu- 
late the illustrious ornaments of her sex in France ? Is it want of 
capacity for zeal, or talent for orgakuzation, that is the cause of this 
horrid indifference to what arouses all tjie world beside ? Let the 
zeal of Our electioneering agents, and the unexampled organization 
of commitics, sub-committees, branch committees, and delegates, 
which ramify through every town and village in England, when 
proselytism to a predominant faith, or corruption to a prevailing 
political interest, are the objects, answer ; and they will proye, that 
there is no coiuitry on eartli where frivolous or pernicious objects 
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will excite a hotter zeal, or where worlhlesa associations will be 
supported by a more powerful or effective organizatton for co- 
operative aid, than in thia boasted land of liberality, this envy 
of surrounding nations, and admiration of the world/' If not a 
lack of power to feel, or skill to organize, can it be a want of 
money to execute, that indisposes Englishmen and Englishwomen to 
bear unmoved this reproacb upon their heartless parsimony ? Let 
the millions squandered every year jit the gaming-table, on the 
turf, and in the saloons of pleasure, answer : and if this should not 
yet satisfy the credulous, let them hear of two candidates for 
county, spending each 30001. a day, for weeks in succession, 
merely to show which was the most powerful individual in liis little 
neighbourhood ; let them be informed, a third, in the same contest, 
admitting liimself to have held a seat in Parliament for years with- 
out once attending to its duties, and, then spending 80,000/. in the 
most demoralizing manner that can be imagined, to keep out some 
other individual, who spends another 50,000/. to indulge a reciprocal 
pique. Let them learn that, independently of the hourly profligacy 
in wliich gold enough to save a nation from destruction is squan- 
dered eveiy day, there has been wasted, by the noble and the 
wealthy of England, in riot and debauchery, during the last two 
months only, and for the purpose of corrupting the people of their 
own country, a sum that would purchase the throne of Turkey 
entire, and pension off its t^yknts and their satraps to everlasting 
peace. It is really monatrous to see millions upon millions in the 
east of Asia and of Europe perishing under systems of the most 
atrocious oppression, stretching forth their hands for help, and 
lifting their imploring eyes for sympathy, without a voice to an- 
swer or a liand to save. If theMaily prayer wliich men, thus deaf 
to the misery of others, still impiously teach their infant sons to 
lisp, when they pray that as they measure out their mercy to 
others it may be measured out to themselves, were » literally ful- 
filled on their own heads, the red-arm of vengeance w^ld overtake 
them, and ingulf the whole in one smoking ruin. 

* But England is yet subject to a deejjer reproach ; she has not remained a 
silent spectator of this struggle even to death ; she has lent her aid to the 
strong, and has withdrawn defenders from the weak. At the moment when 
ministers announced the success of their negociations, so fatal to Greece, I 
endeavoured, in a letter addressed to two daily newspapers,* to prove that 
they ought not to leave their labours incomplete. 1 showed that by the con* 
duct of the Hussions, the Greeks have been so thoroughly comptomised for 
the last half-century, that there has only remained to tl«* Turks the choice of 
massacring them, or acknowledging their independence ; that after the mas- 
sacre of one million three hundr^ thousand Greeks, the Turks will be driven 
upon the destruction of four or five millions of Christians, established in other 
provinces of the empire ; and that this massacre will continue for years, until 
England shall arrest it ; that she alone has the power of doing so ; that she 
can stop it in a single day, without incurring the slightest chance of thereby 


* See.tho ‘ Rtpresentativc’ of June 1. The * Times/ which had my letter 
first, announced it two days successively, but did not publish it,*— M. nz 8* 
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tfi^fagiag horcmU in a new war. Lastly, f showed England has comt'ac(;f4 
an obligation to arrest the progress of these massacres, because it \vas she 
ttrbo removed from the Greeks the protection of the Russians, at the moment 
when the latter stepped forward to save them.* 

The note appended to this paragraph in the' original will cor- 
rdhoratc what we have so often endeavoured to impress on our 
raadcrs, with respect to the public Prass of .l^ngland. The most 
silly and absurd scruples as to priority of intelligence, or ^acknow- 
ledgment of one paper as ita source of information by another, will 
»o entirely extinguish all feelings of patriotism or philanthropy, if 
indeed they exist, as to induce the leading journals, as they are 
called, to withhold entirely, not merely all facts, but even all com- 
tnents on them, when they first appear in some other paper of in- 
ferior note, whether advocating the same principles or not. The 
weakness and obstinacy of the reputed oracles of the day in tliis 
respect, surpasses any thing that could ho ^conceived by the unini- 
tiated : and the bare mention of it here will, we arc aware, be re- 
garded as little short of treason against the majesty of the Daily 
Press. But there are so few who dare to speak the truth of them, 
that it becomes more imperative on those few to do their duty. 
We pass to the continuation of M. de Sismondi^s appeal : 

* Let us figure to ourselves a vessel loaded with men, women, and children, 
Ogrried along by a rapid torrent, and on the point of being swallowed up by 
the waves ; if it sinks, though in the sight of spectators, not cme of whom 
will expose himself to destruction in order to save it, the witnesses of the 
Shipwreck may he accused of a want of heroism, without any clmrge of being 
guilty ; but, if the same boat were attacliod toHhe bank by a cable, which 
served as her mooring, and if one of the bye>8tandcrs cuts this cable, then it 
is he who is the real murderer of all those whom the torrent swallows. His 
crime is in proportion to the number of victims of whose death he has been 
iho cause, and to the extent of their sufihriii8»s. Greece was this vessel ready 
to perish — ^loaded with 1,800,000 soul?; hW safety-cable was the war with 
KAissia ; the British ministers in Russia and 'Purkey were the men ordered io 
ctttU;* and it is they who arc lioiiceforlh responsible for the murder of a 
whole nation, and for the sufferings of its expiring moments.* 

This is unSicniably true, and awful indeed is the truth, Js therie 
any individual who would hear such a reproach pronounced against 
himself by name, and not either instantly repel it, or strain every 
nerve to wipe it away ? Not so the mighty and magnanimous 
turn to whom it is addressed. They who are so alive to some slight 
indignity shown to a letter-carrier, a pilot, or a smuggler of their 
own country, when the Chiistian subjects of other states arc the 
aggressors, think nothing of the massacre of thousands, when 
Turkish functionaries aaid legitimate, sovereigns are the murderers. 
This does not disturb for a moirfent the serenity of their self-satis- 
faction, and they the reproach as unmoved as they would witness 
the slaughter, 'jplie solution, however, is this : that there is supposed 
to be something io by permitting the Turkish empire to be 
destroyed, and notliing to gain by establishing the Greeks as an 


iilfao the.Jlhig’s speech on the dlbsolutiun of Purlianient. 




on the ExicYmmati&n of the (creeks, 

independent people. M. de Sismoiidi, indeed > with the eimplkity 
80 characteristic of genuine virtue, says : After having «hown 
with what a load of guilt Ijngland would charge herself if sl*!B suf- 
fered the Greeks to perish, I should have thought it an insult to 
inquire whether the crime was admntageoua to her ; " and so in- 
deed would every other hoqpurahle mind. But England is not so 
easily insulted ; at least, certainly not by such an imputation as 
this. Lfet any foreign writer dispute tjie justice of our oceanic des- 
potism ; let him call in question the speed of our horses, tlie prowess 
of our pugilists, and the people of England will repel the national 
imuli with scorn. Let him propose any philanthropic plan by 
which the three per cent, consols shall decline the smallest possible 
fraction in value, and the world will ring from one extremity to the 
other with the natimal injury England is about to sustain. But to 
say, that while she preaches the love pf liberty as the first of duties, 
she, in the same moment, consigns to destruction those who reduce 
her theoretic maxims to practice ; to say, that thousands fall daily 
victims to an accursed policy, and that she is the murderer, are re- 
proaches to which she will listen with a calm and unmoved countenance. 
The enlightened philosopher of Italy, profound and intended as is 
his knowledge of all other countries, did not yet know enough of 
ours, or he would have made this insulting inquiry of How 
far the destruction of the Greeks was admntageme to us,’^ the 
very first object of his care ; and although we doubt not but he 
would really ** blush to aiicribe such reasoning to any goveimnent 
as that ‘‘ which would suffer thousands to he mercilessly slain, ra- 
ther tlmn risk the chance of their one day becoming the allies of a 
rival power ; yet such reasoning, ^nd such practices, arc familiar 
enough to England ; so familiar^indcod, that she is not now either 
ashamed or indignant at their open avowal and defence. 

We pass over the intervening pages in which this false notion of 

the independence of the Greeks being fraught with danger to 
Bugland,^^ is successfully combated, and come to t^e concluding 
passages of this masterly and impassioned address : 

* It is still time to renounce a policy erroneous as it is cruel, and as danger* 
DUS as it impious ; it is time to snvc the independence of the Levant, not by 
allowing its inhabitants to be massacred, but by endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to augment their numbers, their resources, their energies, iheir happi- 
ness, and their desire to d^end that happiness. It is time to detach all the 
subjects of Turkey from a Eusslan alliance, by giving them a country to 
fight for, and an interest in it^^rallel to Europe. The question in fact now 
become interesting to all Euil^, ondall Christendom is called upon to decide 
it in favour of its honour, ontaSged hf the Turks ; of its repose, which a cri- 
minal policy compromises ; of tJie balance of power, which the emancipaUon 
of the Greeks can alone confirm. 

‘The Turks, irj fact, in determining upon the extermination of the Greek 
nation, proposed not only the destruction of the alli^li of the Franks living 
among them, but wished thus to testify their contempt for tlm Franks them- 
selves. Humiliated as they have recently been by the Christian lowers, they 
fake ihdr revenge upon them by committing what they regard as a mortal 
insult ; for they have always distinguished nations by their nrifyioii,itnd not 
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by iheir yov^ment They have alway* coufounded all Chriitians in one 
common mass. As they could never believe that Christians would voluntarily 
give !(p to destruction a nation of Christians, they persuade themselves that 
mSy make all Europe tremble, and that erch Greek who is delivered to 
slaughter adds at bnce to their triumph, and to the abasement of the powers 
of Christendom. 

* in the same proportion as the Turks propose to outrage the English, the 
French, the Germans, and the Russians, by slaying under their eyes their 
brothers in Christ Jesus, in that proportion must the nations of Europe feel 
themselves insulted by the cruelAies of the Musulmans. The land the most 
' dear to our recollections — the descendants of our instructors in all the arts 
Vaxid in all the sciences — are ^ven up to calamities unparalleled in history. 
"Hie number of victims, the atrocity nf their sufte^iogs, the heroism they have 
displayed in their last moments, are all calculated to excite in the highest 
degree our horror, our pity, and our admiration. Champions from Germany, 
England, France, and Italy, combat In the Greek armies, and thus represent, 
in some measure, their nations, involved in these horrible tragedies; the 
journals which arc dally printed in every language^ and which circulate even 
through the remotest village, antfounoe to astonished Europe all the details 
of these terrible sacrifices. Everywhere committees are formed in behalf of 
the Greeks^-evcrywhere subscriptions are received — and every citizen, in 
fkivoting to their cause his offering, may be said in some measure to vote for 
the regeneration of Greece.* < . ' 

Let it be 9bsei‘ved, however, that this is among the people y and 
chiefly among those who are not inelitd^d in the wealthy classes. 
The governmehts under which these p^ple live, their spiritual 
pastors^ their temporal chiefs, thdr greAt leaders in fortune, rank, 
and influence, think and act very differently, and combine for fay 
other purposes ; and notwithstandin^'alljfcheir professed reverence 
for public opinion, set it atmought with impunity : 

‘ Can |t bie believed, that whmi^opinion is so strongly pronounced as it has 
been on the Continent, and ^hen u^is the same time in accordance wijth 
every principle both of morals and poMcy , — call it believed, that there is no 
danger in neglectin|f ,or! despising It ? Nations will learn that England, wbilS 
she boasts of the missions which she sends forth to the extremities of the 
globe to convert the heathen to Christianity, actually subscribes to the masr 
sacre of many millions of. Christians in Turkey, and to the expulsion of iho 
religion of Christ from all the states of the Grand Smnior ; thOy will lehm 
that France, v^le she abolishes the liberty of thb GalUcan church, while 
she recalls the Jesuits, while she tokens of the confession^ froni 

her public functionarios, furnishes the;^senals, the fleets, and the armies of 
the Pacha of Egy|fl, that, he may massacre more martyrs than ever perished 
in the four first centuries of l^e chui^ch ; they will learn that all the govern- 
ments of Europe, |ii concert, propose to accomplirii an object the idostcon- 
trnry possible to the wishes, of the people of Europe ; that they trample under 
foot pity, honour, and the imeyeits Of Christiaiiity, with the single intention 
of confirming theif power ; that no credit cap Im. given to their, promises ; and 
that the religion of which, they p^teod to be the defenders, is with them only 
a criminal hypocrisy.' hoyrdver srinpg governments may be, they 

are not yet strong endugh thus to reveal all th^r baseness without danger. 
They will b© yet Worker if the crime which they meditate is accomplished. 
They count on. esiablishitm in the Levant the peace of the grave; but to 
succeed in this there must^ at least tvd' years of massacre and scenes of 
horror. During mit time Europe Will be gradually filling with fugitives, 
wlm wlll repeat these terrible details, even in the most oliscureand remote :: 
cottages ; these details will constantly augment the hatred of the people 
aga'nst all existing governments, and that hatred will at length' prodr ce a ter- 
rible, explosion, wwh will wrap them in its blaze and avenge their crimes^* 
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on the Ex termmation of ike Greeks. 

It IS time that such purification of the moral and political at* 
mosphere of the world should take place. Deluges and convulsions 
have, from time to time, remodelled and regenerated the glofee we 
inliabit. Storms apd tornadoes are found as valuable a part of the 
general system of nature, as gentle breezes and refreshing showers ; 
and wlien the milder process of remonstrance, reasoning, solicita- 
tion, and appeal, shall bo i^inid inefficacious to produce the re- 
formation* after which so many miAions pant in vain, it will bo a new 
indication of beneficence in that Power from whom some signal and 
eficctivc tcm)>est shall proceed to scatter the deadly pestilence, and 
purify the air we breathe. We give the concluding passage of 
M. de Sismondi^s article entire : * 

‘ The preservation of foeial order In Europe requires tlie independence of 
Greece ; for the oxtermination of the Greelcs will be closely followed by the 
extermination of those govOrmnents which have lavoiited the crime. The 
balance of power demands the itidependence^of Greece, because the Greeks 
in slavery, invite the Russians \ but free, they would repel them. The safety 
of the Turkish empire requires the tndepen&noe of Greece, because Greece 
revolted, weakens the Ottoman armies; emancipated, she would strengthen 
them. The jirosperity of commerce and industry requires the independence 
of Greece ; for the same couotfy, of^ Which all the riches are at present 
destroyed by robbery, when it begins to pros^per' under a protecting govern- 
ment, would attract to itself, by rich'exohanges, the produce of all the universe. 
If you wish nations to be iranquU, mahe them happy. This maxim, wlfidh 
policy ought to borrow from morals, hi so easily comprehended, that it m;ike$ 
a writer blush to have to develop il^. Cease to render life Insupportable to 
the Greeks, as it has been for two centuries, and they will no longer call 
upon other nations to be their dplivti^S* Cease to favour their extermination, 
which you have done for five yearn, and their cries will no longer disturb 
yourrepo.se. Cease to outrage humanity, religion, and the, wishes of your 
subjects, and public opinion will no longer invoke avengers to deliver the 
world from your tyranny. But be assured, on the contrary, that the longer 
you pursue your execrable policy, tfi^ ihoi’e you will be heaping burning coals 
upon your heads. If you consent to the extermination of the Greeks, you 
must very speedily consent to the extermination of the Macedonians, the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the people Of Monte Negro ; but each of these 
crimes will prolong the fury of the Levant, and augment the fermentation in 
the minds of your own people ; ' every new crime will enfeeble the TUrkisli 
power, increase the preponderance of the Russians, and render nffire inevitable 
the catastrophe which you seek lb avoid. You will perish then, but you will 
perish with shame and with guilt ; whereas, by now listening to the voice of 
religion and humanity, you will save yourselves in saVing Greece, and you 
will confirm, as far as it depends on you, the peace of all Europe,, and the 
balance of power in the West.* 

We would liot willingly weaken the force of the impressions 
which such a train of ideas as this must leave on the minds of all 
who follow them to their close. But, without x^ishing for a moment 
to divert attention from this great and ennobling subject, we have 
only to ask whether, while the voice of Greece and her oppressed 
thousands is heard so near, and yet unanswered — the cries of the 
still farther East, and its countless millions of suffering and de- 
graded beings, can be expected to pierce the ears, or touch the 
hearts of Englishmen, without some greater effort than has yet been 
made to demand a hearing, and without the never-ceasing repe- 
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The Lover io the hifant Mom, 


tition of its wants and wrongs by voices nearer home ? To this we 
have devoted ourselves; and notliing but some calamity, which 
may drown that voice by its overwhelmj^ng power, shall ever induce 
us to acquiesce in its silence. 


THE LOVER OTO THE INFANT MOON. 

JRise, V^ntUa,! 

Hail ! Bvening^s Queen, 

Bright Cynthia, hail i 
Thy uifeiit orescen|*6 dawninlf baam 
» Is Oear, though gtknmeHlyg pale ; 
When rtsiug from EndytiilNpt’e ^ 

O'er heaven's blue vault thy light is she<), 

Atnid thy countless spau#^ 

All Nature hails thy tranquil reigns 
But Lovta iiuost thy ofh adoite, ' . 

And own thy soft enobanth^ power ; 

For oh I when burning 
For home’s returnin^^ 

Dear is thy bright consoling rty 
"To Lovers’ eyes, When liar aWay. 

nail ! lovely MoonJ 
Mild Regentyttudn « 

Whose radiance gilds Night’s silent noon 
With Mem’ry^ ’WHphing tale ; 
When1N;ealing from the woiiidV liarsh eye, 

To haunts sequester’d, IntOyasa 0y, 

And there, hnseen, ui)lfeara, receive 
D«jli|ms that Night was form’d to give, 

^ine eye aldne the soeilb surveys ; 

Its only records are #hy<rays. 

*Thus, oh I while gaahtg 
On their bright blaafHg, 

RomembraTice tl|en will fondly stray 
To scenes like these, though far awa 3 ^ 

‘ Hail I radiant car h 

And coursers, hail ! 

With every bright and glowing star 

*Tbat studs thy ¥apkl wheel. 

Oh I had 1 hdt the 

Of Sapios’ Bage^ those worlds I 'd dH, 

And write on Heav^il^s extended scroll 
The warmest wislios of my schil. 

Then if the eye wf j^r I love 
Along the burning sky should rove, 

Each orb revealing 
My bosom’s feeling, 

In silent eloquence, would say, 

Remember Me ! though far away. 





KECmiiT ACCOUNT OP KHUIM, AND. KUNOUZ, CITIKB 

• OF BOKHARA.’** 

We have extracted the 8th number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine and Review/^ just piibliBhed, the following ex- 
tracts, relative to Balkli, Khulm, and ^unduz ; they arc taken froto 
the journal of Mir Iz2et Ullah, the agent and precursor of Mr, 
Moorcroft, in those countries. ^This journal, which it appears is 
now concluded, affords more information regai*ding Western Tibet 
and Turkestan, than any publication since the days of Marco 
Polo. A great part,of Izzet Ullah^s rou^/indeed, has never been 
traversed by any lSut6pcan^,and the Native descriptions, on which 
alone in consequence,^ the geography cf this part of Asia depends, 
ii^e much too concise and inexact to be considered unexceptionable 
guides. 

. Balkh — a celebrated city entitled Um-al-Bihlan, the mother of 
cities. For one coss the city is uninhabited ; the rest is occupied to 
the extent of about three thousand houses by Uzbeks, Tajiks, and 
Ascendants of the Afghans ; a large castle of unhurnt brick is oiS 
the skirt of tlio city ; .the bazar is ^}iacious, and is frequented on^ 
Aturdays and Wednesdays, Several of the tombs of illustrious'^ 
meiij two or three colleges, gad as many baths, are yet remaining*. 
There are also twelve cjftials stfll open of the eighteen which the 
^^ty possessed. Nejeh. Ullah Khan is the Governor on the part of 
!l|rithge King of Kabul, bat the real Governor ii Khalicl^ Ali Khan ; 
Ihg mty yields an annual reVedh^ of 80,000 rupees^, of which one- 
^ird goes to the Govemoi;, one-third to the old dependents of the 
former governments, and i^e rest to\the* Uzbeks ♦in the vicinity. 
The duty of the old servants is to take care of the fort, whilst the 
UzAks are hound to perform* military seivice whfcn required. 
The Wali of Balkh is one of the sons 6f Mir lOiaKth Ali; his 
duty is to protect the people. The air of Balkh Is very bad, and 
is said to be veiy dangerous in the hot season, bringing on fever. 
Wheat is sold at one rupee for two Delhi mannds. Turcoman and 
Uzbek horses are cheaper here than at JKJiulm; fruit is also 
cheaper. Balkh is considered to bc,tlui place wliere Ali is interred, 
and it is now a place of great resort. It is said, that before the 
tWc' of Genghis Khan, it was weU known that the tbmb of Ali was 
at Balkh, but after his reign the place foil into ruin, and the 
memory of the circumstance was almost lost.; at length Sultan 
j^osein Mirza was directed to .the spot, and erected a lofty build- 
ing, ^th a dome on it, which is the Shrine that has since become 
so The people here assert, that many blind and crazy 
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individuals are annually restored to the use of their faculties by the 
blessing of the saint. .. 

Khulm. — ^Khiilm is the capital of Miy Khalich Ali Khan. . Prom 
Balkh to Khulin the southern road is over mountains. Khulm has a 
cool climate, and is a pleasant and populous place ; many Hindoos 
of Sliikarpur arc settled here and carry on trade, for it is the great 
emjporium between Balkh and Kabiti, and only those articles 
>vmch do not find a sale at Khulm, are forwarded on the remainder 
of the road to those places. ^ Khulm is also sometimes called Tt^sh 
Rurghan, the latter being the old, the former the ncyv city ; all the 
houses arc built of unburnt brick and topped with cupolas — the clay 
of which the bricks are tnade, is very tenacious, and the houses 
are very substantial ; mmling water Is abundant, and it often flows 
through the bouses ; fruits of all kinds aboAnd, and the melons 
are particularly excellent. The Turcomans bring their horses 
liere for sale, and the horses about Khuhn are also sought for from 
other countries, being large and swift ; but they do not bear work 
like those of , the Turcomans. Horses here sell for five to ten 
tomans each, or 100 to 200 rupees, and the horses of the first price 
would sell for 400 rupees in mndoostan. The Turcoman horses 
sell for from 200 to 1000 rupees. It is ifeljfeten stages from Khulm 
to Sheher SebzJ and no, part of the road is subject to Bokhara. 
•It belongs to the Country of the Kobadlans, on the right bank of 
the Amu, which is subject to two rulers : one is Mural Alik of the 
Uwaili brapeh of the Uzbeks ; the oKier js Dost Mahomed Beg of 
the Ilan-li of the Dcrmenah tribe. There are three stages to the 
Kobadian cauutiy^ or ClmtrAbad : the ferry of Auvachek, on the 
left bank of the Ariiu, and fhe Kobadian. From the Kobadian to 
Shcher Sebz are eight , Ki Ki, Sherabad, Derbend 

Cbakchak, Btizghah Khariej lig-dilli, Bk kabal. To this last 
place, the road runs thrioOgh' thC state of Hissar, the ruler of which 
is Sayro Be;, the last stage is Sheher Sebz, the Government of 
Neaz Ghuli JEJeg, who is indepedent of Bokhara. e 

Urgenj is fourteen days from Khulm ; part of the road is through 
Bokhara^ 

^erat is seventeen stagea frop Khulm. 

The territory of Khulm extends eastward two stages of the 
confines of Ktumuz : to the ^elt, four stages to Mustijarak ; south- 
wards, six stages to Andoh ; and northwards, two stages to the Sihon ; 
the ruler is Mir ^halich Ali Khan, he is sixty years of age, of 
goodly person and florid counfcTiiance ; he wears the Uzbek cos- 
tume j he holds his court in public, -with little or no ceremony, 
and receives cbmplaihts, and decides causes, which depend upon his 
judgment : if a legal opinion is necessary, he refers them to the 
Cazi. Thieves are not at first punished with death ; but they are 
suspended with ropes to an iron stake in a wall in the market- 
place, and are kept there on bazar days, so that they may be seen 
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and noted by the peopfov and nmy be |wit te public sliame ; if, after 
this, they are convicted of stealing, they are punished capitally. 
The lex talioiiis is in foroe for peraOnat violence. The Mir hiin-» 
self walks through the bazar on tiiarket days, attA inspects the 
goods and weights. i 

Mir Khalich Ali dividea his time between two residences, one in 
the north, and one in the south of the city; they arc built on'l||^ 
ground ,®bf unbaked bricks and wbblep ; the space between them 1$ 
occupied by the dwellings of Uzbeks ; but there is no bouse 
tvithin gan«shot of either. The houses of Kliulm arc about 8001) 
in number ; the town is, enclosed by mountains on the sdiith, soiitb^ 
west, and east ; the country is open ^o the norUi and hortl««^est. 
The road to the south, bending towards Kabul, was formerly ren- 
dered dangerous by the people of Dehrangi, a tribe of the HUzarebs, 
of the Shia religion, about* ten marclM3$ from Khulm ; but, in 1S12, 
the Mir marched against thehi, defeated them in an engagement, 
and made a gre^t number pn^onejrs, some of whom he kept, and 
others he sold as slaves. ^ \ 

The Mir has thirteen sons^ ' th«r eldest of whom, Abbaed Bog, 
about twenty years old, was the Governor of Imak, and the title 
of Wall of Balkh was given him by Mahmud Shah of Kabul, with 
the grant of one of the canals of Balkh, which yielde(| 7000 rupees 
a year; he died bi 1812, under strong sui^icions of having been 
poisoned. The Mir^s secoh^ son is Baba Beg^ Governor of Begtt 
Arik; the third, Kulimtdar Beg, Governor at Derreb Yusef ; the 
other sons are all young. The force of the Mu* is about 12,000 
horse, half armed with lance^and half with; mal^cblocks ; he re- 
views them every year, and k^eps an accurate i^uster-roll of the 
men and their appoiiitme^ta;. they ^e^paid jby grants of land. 

The Governor of Balkh is Niejib,|Jflt{ih'Khau .A^ ; he is ap- 

pointed by the King of Kabul* ' The of Balkh are pf great 
celebrity, jmcl along them cultivation apdl^ppuliMion la^tondL Each 
is assigned to some chief by the King of Kabpl, bii£ several of them 
are in possession of Mir Khalich Ali Khan or hts dependents ; and, 
in fact, the Governor of Balkh is so only |n name, the Mir being 
entirely master of both Khulm and Bslkh, yidiicb he professOti tb 
hold under the Kabul monarch. Tjip canals ^jf Balkh come ffom 
Ali Bend, a place abounding with spritSgs, ^iboiigSt the mountaind, 
two day's march to the west of But Banidyan; ^ 

KuNDtJZ — *a city of celebrity. TJie chief is K&in Murad Beg, the 
nephew of Mir Khalich Ali Khan. It was formerly subject to th^ 
chief of Kattaghan, but bis power has been dbninished by thp , 
gress of Mir Khalich Ali. ThericeofKunduz is femous. The riyfe^ 
Ben^ runs from Kluinchabad, past Kunduz, and the city is betwefen 
it and the river of Akserai. Many springs rise in this district ; the 
river of Talikan rises from three springs, one is in Kii||duz, |j6a 
second ^at Mian Sheher, the third, Terishk, which form 
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valleyfi^, the branches of Knn^nzandMan Sbeheninite at the latter 
place, on the borders of a district named Weref, throngh which 
runs the third branch, and joins the unitc^ streams at a day^s march 
• from their cohfluence, it is then called the river , of Talikaii, anil 
unites wlth thc Bcngi. After flowing through Talikan, near Kliajeh 
Chengal, it then flows near Khaneabad^, whence a canal lias been 
made from it to the city of Kunduz* The rifer of Talikan joins 
the river of Akserai near Aaijak, ® 

Mr. MooRCitOTT. — ^The preceding extracts derive additional inte- 
rest from their connection with the latest scenes of Mr. Moorcroft's 
' We have been favoured with the perusal of a letter from 

mini dated the 17 th August, a few days before his being attacked 
by that indisposition, of which every account wc have seen (^0110111*8 
in reporting the fatal tennination. The vexations treatinont he 
encountered from the Mir of Kunduz has already hecn detailed by 
us, as well as his ultimate arrival at Bokhara^ and friendly recep- 
'tion by the King. In bis expectation of procuring horses, however, 
he had been wholly disappointed, the markets having been broken 
up from vaaious causes, as the death of Kbalich Ali, the rul(*r of 
Khulm in Izzet IJllah's journey, the open' disobedience of Urgenj, 

. jUnd the revolt of the Kolhai fopchaks. These circumstances had 
so much iuterrupted the intercourse of the statCwS of Turkestan, 
that the horse markets of Bokhara had been suspended for the 
last five years, MivMoorcroft bad, however, obtained from the 
King of Bokhara permission to make such purchases as he might 
be able to effect/ urhen his hopes of, success were suspended by a 
military leyy, against the Kipchaks, of above 20,000 horse, so that 
it became impossible to make :uny^ private purchase. Mr. Moor- 
croft was permitted to repair to the camp, about four days' journey 
from Bokhara, in the vicinity of Samarkand, where the King was 
engaged in the Siege of the principal fortress of the Kipcliaks, 
which capitulated after a few weeks resistance, and was subse- 
quently razed to the fipround. Mr. Moorcroft's visit, except that it 
g^ve him an opportunity of traversing the most fertile part of the 
kingdom of BoKhara, waf equally unproductive, as the King, after 
graBting him, leave to |»urck^e, finally countermanded his orders 
to that efiectl IWist wae the more to be regretted, as he had con- 
cluded bargains far geii^m^jKorses of the best description. One of 
them, a black hoi^, was sixteen hands highland of strength pro- 
portionate to his^tafa^.^. All ha could obtain was, a letter from 
the King, apd aa^thei^ from the Governor of Balkh, with which 
flic intended to proceed to Maimena, after which he purposed ha 
return by way olft Balkh. A very extensive feeling of interest in 
his adventures seems to have been excited amongst the difier^t 
chiefs in that part of Asia. Mir Kammer-ad-din sent a mullah to 
a^ompany him through Badahkshan, if he should wish to go by 
that route, and forwarded letters from the Hill Chiefs and Heads ^ 
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the YuscfiKais, ofFering every aid in their power^ and assurance® of 
the most friendly welcome. The brother princes of Peshower wrote 
singly to the same effect ;^nd Mehr Pel Khan, and Pir Mohammed 
Khan, engaged to send persons of trust in their eniploy to meet 
him on his return, with sufficient escorts to ensure him4gaiaat all 
danger on the road. His premature death is the more to la- 
mented, as he seefhs to iiave h,ad nothing to apprehend OU' |[|(l 
homeward journey. We hope the kindly dispositions of the ind|Pr 
duals mentioned in his letter, will extended to his companion 
and survivor, Mr. Trebeck- t 


WEEP NOT PbR ME.^ 

Whrp not for rao, Love ! weep not for me^; 

Th« stars pow burn pale, and the night vapours flee ; 

The fcky is all calm, and from tranquil repose 
The nightingale wakes on the breast of the rose ; , 

The tints of the morning sliall soon paint the l^tiy 
And gladness and glee shall return with tjj© dawn ; 

The earth is all still, and all quiet the sea,— 

Weep not for rae,^Lo»|e * weep not foi tne. 

Weep not for me, Love ! weep not for mot 
The sun in its beauty revisits tlie lea ; 

Already the lark trims its^lumage, and wakes 
Its carol to mom 'mid the dew<»shiDing brakes; 

The fawn bounds along in its froliesonie play. 

And crops all the wild-flowers that bloom to its way ; 

And the hare leaves its form to the fen sUputly«(~« 4 ^ 

Weep not for me, Love ! weep not for me. 

Weep not for me, Love ! weep nct^for Une; 

When evening returns then t 'U hie me to thee ; 

The huntsman is happy with hdm and wllh^hound, 

Tn the fbrest by day must my pastime be found ; 

With a deer on my shoulder, atiUre to my Hand, 

I *11 seek thee ere darkness hath cover’d the liind ) 

And blithe in the twilight our meetlhg shall be— 

Weep not for me, Xove ! weep not for me. 

-• PBvuaia. 

Prome, Dec. 1625. 




♦ From ‘ The Madras Courier* of January 17, 1825, 
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LETTERS OF GEOROE BALLARD ^ ND LADY ANS03V, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Uerald, 

, July n, 

I The present communication, as you will readily perceive, is 
eMefly designed to do honour to that better portion of our race, 
'ivho have sulhcicntly vindicated, before the " lords of the creation^* 
^ their claim to no inconsiderable rank among the moral and Intel** 
^iwitRal benefactors of human society. 

yhe first letter, which I copied from the original in the British 
M'&etim, (AysCough,) will also serve to introduce to your readers a 
ihan unendowed by fortune, though science frowned not on his 
humble birth,” and the talent well employed” enabled him quickly 
to rise above great early disadvantages. 

George Ballard, according to the ‘ Anecdote^ of Bowyer,’ was 
hem at Campdeu, in Gloucestershire. Wliile an apprentice to a 
taildr there, he acquired tlie Saxon language, during hours of the 
pight, stolen from sleep. ** l^ord Chedworth and the gentlemen of 
^'his hunt, who used to spend about a month of the season at Camp- 
den, heard of his fame, and generously offered him an annuity of 
but he modestly told tliem, that 60/. were fully suiHcient 
to satisfy bpth h|s wants and his wishes, ^pon this, he retired to 
Oxford, for the benefit hf the Bodleian Library.” He became one 
of the University Be§dles, hut died in 1755, rather young his 
death was probably occasioned by too intense application.” 

, Ballard left large, collections behind him,” but published only 
the wt>rk contemplated in his letter. It appeared in 1752, and is 
entitled, ^ Mejnoirs of British Ladies who have been celebrated for 
their Writings, or in the Learned Languages, Arts, and 

Sciences.* There has"^ hqpn, 1 believe, a later edition. 

The writer of the second letter (Ayscough) was born under 
anothpl* planet ; highly jfi^ivour^ by fortune, while nature appears 
to have been not unpropitious. She was the eldest daughter of the 
great Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, and married, in 1748, to the 
celebrated navigatbr/^rd Anson. 

Dr. Kippis, in the ^ .Life' of that nobleman, Q Biog. Brit.' i. 220,) 
noticing the deat^ of Lady Anson in 1760, commends her dis- 
lotion to perfonh klpd offices with her Lord for persons who 
ippbd in need of j^er assistance.” He attributes to her great 
^encvolience of dl^osition, a fine taste, and much vivacity add* 
ing, her composition in prose and verse were remai*kahly livdy 
< 12 ^ elegant, and her whole conduct and behaviour were distin* 
l^hed by virtue, dignity and politeness.” 

> Otiosus. 



Letters of BiMc^rd and Lady Amon, ®89 

7\> the Reverend Mr. Birch, at his house, the lower end qf Noifolk^stfeet, im 
the Strand, London, 

^ Jesus CoU. X^ne, Oxford, May 14, 1740. 
Rev. aJip encouraged by the very worthy Dean of Exeter^ to mahe 

this address to return you my sincere thanks for tne obliging olfbf you iiiii4e 
me by him about three months past, of communicating some notes you liaTe 
collected relating to the learned of the (hir sex. 

Your kind intentiShs to promote.roy undertaking are highly gencrou%m|4 
deservetray most grateful acknowledgment. With this pleasing view, I mto 
entirely put a stop to what I was doing for the honour of the ladies ete^ 1 

had the pleasure of hearing of your intended favour, imagining that what i n^l^t 
do in the mean time might be to be done again, purely to connect your 
and observations with mine. ^ ^ ^ , 

The honour of a line from you, to inform mo when 1 may expect ' 
favour, will be a great obligation to-— Worthy Sir, your most obedient huakblu 
servant, t 

Georg n BaLLaRn. 

I shall be vastly obliged by the loaik of tliat book which contidna 
Jane Grey's Letters. . . “ 

To the Rev, Dr, Birch. '< 

4 | Tunbridge Wells, August 9, 1740. 

SiR,^lt is so dilHcult to Und time for 'writing, at a place which may so de- 
servedly be called ‘ The Village’ (tliough not * The Castle’) of llidoleepe,* 
that 1 have not till this minute, thougli 1. have watched* for an opportunity, 
been a])le to thank you for the obliging and entertaining despatch last Bun* 
day’s post brought me from you. I have, tod, just wrote to Mr. Adair, w%o 
will, 1 dare say, with allowances for the possibility pf his being out of town, 
succeed in his embassy to A^iral Knowles; and I beg you will mukdiny 
compiimentH to Mr. Eawi#d8,t to . whoi^ amusement I shall be very glad to 
have contributed, as well as to a complete ^couut of a very pretty species of 
creatures, who, I hope, will reward him with h sdng for the trouble he gives 
himself about them. As to Mr. CateSby’s % insinmtwon, that they will in Ume 
lose their beauty, I can only say, ^hat they, share ;that misfortune with m^st 
other pretty things ; and that npimice, wta, it can And no fault with a lady’s 
present bloom, always resorts to that 111-natdred prediction, — “ she wlUilter.” 

1 have a great nund to say to you, (bsitiqulte ‘bunder the rose” though,) 
that I differ from ybu in your opinioaol LoW- re^figttatlon not being 

at all regretted, for I, who see litm , every day Ipire, thirfk it is a good dbal 
regretted by himself; and though his plape may be AUed with as much satis^ 
faction to the public, I very much doubt #hefhdt^ It 'dm bo with so much 
satisfaction to himself. , , , ^ 

1 lamented that your account of the Dhke^of will had not been 

followed by one of the Duke of Boltoti^s, wbdm* ydu bdd done your best 
towards despatching the niglit before 1 lioAdbiil'',^ wt it has provw a little 
premature.li . ‘ ’ d'r- ^ 

As to the Duchess of Manchester^ . X ittiaglim it most likely for her 

to dispute everything that can gratify her with the, pleasure of .disputing, and 

♦ Dr. Littleton^ an eminent antiqu^lte; . ’ ^ 

+ George Edwards, the celebrated naturalist, whd died in 177$, Ira 
Mr. Edwards liad published two of his four volumes of the ‘ History dlKIH 
ih 174i3 and 174ff, and was now preparing his third volume, which a$ 5 |!i 
ih 1750. 

% Mark Catesby, F.R.S,. He published, in 1731 and 174$. a f 
History of Carolina and Florida.* 

§ A son of the Duke of St. Albans. 

11 He died in 1749. H He died in 1754. 
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in this case, I see nothing that can check that pleasure, unless it is the con- 
sideration, that it may be n kindness to Lord Sandwich to let his children stand 
first in the entail. 

I am very glad to hear of anything that is likely to prevent our enemies 
from taking advantage of my Lord*s pains and experience, and Mr. Robins’s 
knowledge, which 1 own 1 have been a little in concern about ; for though 1 
wish well to the Spaniards naturally, yet, whilst they are so entirely governed 
,by France, all that is of service to them does,' I doubt, finally return to the 
benefit of the latter. 

Frky i» Mr. Robins’S second volume almost ready for President ‘Montes* 
quieu’s approbation? And pray is the President’s book upon ‘ I’ESprit des 
Lolx’ very ingenious and informing ? or is it a little superficial, rather too re- 
fining, and wrote very much like a Frenchman ? I have heard both characters 
of it. 

, have bad the pleasure of a letter from Lady Grey, who seems very happy 
at Wrest, t with good company (Mr. Wray, f Mr. Edwards, § and my two 
blathers), and good business (the building the greftt room and the her- 
iiii€fi^e,|J) She tells me Mr. Wray talks of coming to Tunbridge, and giving 
li 'brmdicmet to Misses ; and Mr. Burroughs, who is here, informed me last 
^%ht, that Dr, Moss,^ if that be his name, had spread the same report here ; 
SO that I desire you will let Mr. Wray know that there is the greatest ex- 
pectation of him at this place. 

My hand is as much tired with writing, as your eyes will be with reading 
this shamefhl scrawl, and indeed I would advise you to^begln with it as if it 
were ^hat it looks a good deal like, that is, Hebrew, and satisfy yourself 
with reading the conclusion, which assures you that— I am, your very faithful 

E. Anson. 

* Chaplain to the Centurion* He published the only authentic account of 
Lord Anson’s voyages, c 

+ Lady Grey’s seat. ^ 

J Daniel Wray, of Richmond, one of the authors of the * Athenian I.^llers,* 
first published in 1741. 

§ Thomas Edwards, adthor of the ‘ Canons of Criticism,’ by whicli he 
mortally wounded the reputation of Warburton as a ciitic on Shakspeare ; 
Mr. Edwards was an intimate friend of tlie Hardwickc family, and of Mr. 
Wray, who wrote his epitaph, on his decease in 1757. 

II Among the numerous sonnets of Mr. Edwards’, wliidiTlie aiinoxetl to his 
*• Canons,’ is the iollowing, no doubt designed as an inscription : 

FOR 7he root-housc at wrest. 

Stranger, or guest, whouie’er this hallowed grove 
Shall chance receive, where sweet Contentment dwell 
Bring here no heart tliat with ambition si^cils, 

With avarice pines, or burns with lawless love. 

Vice-tainted souls will all in vain remove 
To sylvan shades, and hermits’ peaceful cells, 

Tn vain will seek retirement’s lenient spells. 

Or hope that bliss which only good men prove. 

If heaven-bom truth and sacred virtue’s lore. 

Which cheer, adorn, and digatfy the mind. 

Are constant inmates of thy honest broast , 

If, unrepining at thy neighbour’s store, 

Thou count’s! as thine the good of all mankind. 

Then, welcome, share the friendly groves of Wrest. 

There is another sonnet, dedicated to “ the Lady MarchiiMicss Orc>,** and 
entitled, ‘ The Hermitage at Tarrick to the Root-House at Wrest.’ Tarrick 
Vruu the name of Mr. Edwards’s seat in Bucks. 

€ Perhaps Dr. Chdrles Mos*', Bishop of HI. David’s in 1766, and of Baili 
in 1774. 
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SUPPRESSION OF, LITErAy AND RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS AT 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 

MosT^of our readers arc acquainted with the attempt made Rboitl^ 
two years ago to establish a hiterarp Society ^ with a Library bM 
Mxiscum, in Cape Town. Besides the common objects of such in- 
stitutions, the proposers of that Society hoped it would tend to ac- 
complish that complete union and amalgamation of the old and no# 
fixed inhabitants, which every enlightened cplonist must consider 
a most desirable and important object. Sir John Truter, and many 
more of the best informed Dutch, joined the promoters of it, chiefly^ 
we believe, on this ground. His Excellency the Governbr, 
ever, was not then in the humour to. submit tamely to the progres^,, 
of any sort of improvement. Catching at what he conceived to bfe 
an informality in die manner of applying for his patronage, he 
charged the whole^ody of the proposers with having manifested a 
wilfxU disregard to the regulations of the Colony, and consequently 
refused bis sanction to tlieir undertaking. This reason for 
quashing so useful and promising a project was given officially in 
writing. In a conversation with a gentleman of the learned pro- 
fession, who, greatly to his honour, zealously defended the Society, 
of which he was also one oi the promoters, his Lordship assigned 
other reasons for his conduct, none of which proving capable o/ 
bearing the slightest discussion, he at last let out the true cause: 

It originates,” quoth he, ^^ipth two persdns,” (nanUng them^) 

and I am determined, so long as I hold the reins of government, 
to oppose and thwart every thing which emanates from them, no 
matter what it may he” ! ! This determination, it may be observed, 
he seems to have preserved unshaken ever since. Ilidecd, one of 
his last public acta, before taking advemtage of hi^lmm of nd- 
^c»c<?,was so manifestly bottomed upon it, that nobody ever thought 
of accounting for it on any other j>rinciplc.^ Hfe Will have leisure, 
during his voyage home, to calculate how niuch lie lias gained by 
it. — So fell the South African Literary Society. 

Our a1 teiiiion has been drawn to it at present by having acci- 
dentally cast our eye, ‘‘ in the course of our morning’s reading,” on 
some papers, containing an account of a parallel case, which oc- 
curred in the Colony at the samVperiod. The one may, perhapSi 
throw some light upon the other. The case was this : The dcrj5|^^ 
man of Uitenhage, with several of the most respectable inhaltfii*!^ 
tants, wished to form a Society for spreading religious and generlil^ 
knowledge throughout that district. A meeting fur this purpjjp 
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was held in the Church there, on the 5th of July 1824, and dona- 
tions, amounting to 395 dollars, and annual subscrijitions to the 
mnount of 862 dollars, were immediately offered. Tlic Landdrost 
was elected Presidciit, and the Clergyman, Vice President. A Com- 
mittee, consisting of fifteen individuals, was also appointed. At 
tbimt first meeting, on the 12th of July, they were informed that 
the Landdrost (ColonolCuyler^ regretted tharhc could not accept 
toe honour of the offie^ of Bi’Osident, which they had offered to him ; 
and that the district l^cretary and the district Clerk had also de- 
clined serving on the Committee, ‘‘as their public avocations 
lyould prevent their attending the meetings of the same, though 
j ftey highly approved of the object of the meeting, to which they 
would render every support.^^ 

[f Notwithstanding the desertion of the functionaries, the Com- 
proceeded to form a few resolutions respecting the objects 
of the Society^ and the manner in which its meetings were to be 
Cpndttcted ; and they addressed a letter to Lord Charles Somerset, 
requesting his patronage and support. To this application his Ex- 
cellency replied : That he highly appreciatei> the objects held 
forth in the proposition, but — (what think you ? what cause could 
be alleged for quashing a society for propagating the gospel, and 
disseminating general knowledge in the district ? — a society headed 
by so respectable a clergyman as Mr. Smith !) but— f you will ne- 
ver be able to guess, take it therefore in his own woras) but — it 
doea not appear to him^ that competent p^som for promoting the 
design of the projected Society are procurable in the present cir- 
dUmstances of the Vitenhage district, mid as it would he inconsisU 
eni with his duty to ruRMiT”— (mark this word) — “ to fekmit 
the establishment of an associatim which would not answer the 
md 9f its institution(! J his Excellency, &c. &c. &c.'— We have 
never elsewhere seen any reasoning equal to this. Put into the 
ferm of a syltogism, it stands thus ; 

Jlelifious and. general knowledge, under my government, should 
be oonununicated to the learned and pious only. 

The people of Uitenhage are neither learned nor pious : There- 
foi^, they ought not to be permitted to raise a fund for the dis- 
semination of religion and knowledge. 

Corollary : — Society shall not advance a step so long as / hold 
the reins of government 

The above narrative will appi^r still more strange, wlion we 
havie considered for a moment the past and present state of the 
of Uitenhage, with respect to the means of education. Pre- 
to the year 1822, when a limited number of. schoolmasters 
were sent out to the Cape by the British Government, the office of 
district schoolmaster waS attached to that of parish clerk, and the 
f^liidary and emoluments seldom exceeded six hundred rix-dollars 
annum. The qualifications foi the office could not, thcrefoie, 
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with any modesty, be pitched very high ; and no other provisteii 
was made by the Colonial Government for educating the youth of 
a district perhaps two hui<drcd miles in length. The , 
residing at a distance from the village, were obliged to hM an 
itinerant teacher, who was generally some discharged soltlicr, nd 
way distinguished for the depth of his erudition^ or for the 
ness of his deportmefft. This broi|ghtthe profesmon Intd disreputOi^ 
and few persons of respectability couhl be induced to enter upon i 
laborious avocation, which at fhe same*timc degraded them in 
eyes of their employers. ^ 

The teachers sent out by, the British Government were princi^ 
pally gontlciTicn, who had received their education at some one of 
the Scotch Universities, and they have pidved themselves every 
way qualified for their trustfe. But they are few in number, and 
only those families residing in or near^he villages where the selioOifii 
are established, reap any advantage from them. These arc merely ,; 
day-schools, and no means arc provided for boarding those children 
whose parents do not reside within a convenient distance. The 
families, therefore, of the distant farmers, it is to be feared, will siitt 
remain uneducated for years to come. 

Now, it was chiefly to meet this great evil thati the Society at 
Uitenhage was projected. By its endeavours, respectable teachei;^,. 
would have been provided for these destitute people. Not Idle 
and dissolute characters, threyvn by chance in the way of a father ' 
of a family, but persons selected by competent judges, and capable, 
not oTily of communicating to their pupils the rudiments of Icamng,,^, 
but also able and disposed to instil into their minds the sentiments 
of Religion and virtue. What s]jall we say-^what can we thinks ^ 
of a goveniment that, under such circumstances, could oppose so 
excellent, so pious a design ! Let not, however, the friends of reli- 
gion, of virtue, and of sound leniiiing, be discouraged. The evil 
days of Aiibitary Power are certainly numbered. ^ Those who 
have attempted to revive it, and bring it back upoif us, sw^llM 
with the accumulated venom of a HUBTC»itA^ON> will, it is to be 
hoped, see their error, and join with their fe]}ow<-subjecte in secur- 
ing the enjoyment of peace and liberty, without regrt^iing the soli- 
tary flesh-pot, and the unsocial garlic, heretofore devoured in secret 
by the sycophant and slave. 


manuscripts of a traveller. 

The Section of the Unpul)lishod ManuscriptB, which contjuiis au Acoannt 
the Import Trade Sinyrna and the Turkish Kmpire generally, is dcferi^:f^ 
until the next NumV>cr, wliioli will still include it in the same volume 
the Account of the Export 'IVadc of Turkey, sfivon m our last. The 
rative of the is theieforc again resumed. 
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MANUBCR1PT3 OP A t/cAVELLBH IN THE EAST. 

No. XII. 

'TiH/fhfsh BriM Br^Cemlon^Catholic Funeral — Extensipe Fire^ 
Be^viebce — TurhUh JDevetion md Amusements, 

T»is day ^(the 29th of August) honoured by the marriage of 
<;I|e Governor of Smyrna^s daughter to a rich Effendi, and was ccle- 
J^^ted with all the usujtl demonstrations of joy, in addition to a 
! procession for conveying the bride from the house of her 

" fother to that of the bridegx^pm. 

. ' The procession was iii the following order: first, came fifty 
; lanissaiies^ in their dresses of state, each aimed with pistols, a car- 
pine, and an immense sabre. ' These were on foot. Tlieir costume 
ii not easy of verbal description t its greatest peculiarity was a cap 
of white leather, of the size and shape of the head at the bottom, but 
aquarc at the tqp, and at least three feet wide, falling over tlie back, 
imd reaching to the legs. These were followed by other men on foot, 
with green turbans and green wands, immediate descendants of Mo- 
hammed, as none but those have the privilege of wearing this holy 
colour of the prophet. Next followed tbe richer Turks on horse- 
back. Their horses arc small, but well made, and have in general 
finely curved necks. It appeared, on this occasion, as if there was 
Among their riders a general emulation to outvie each other in the 

S icndoui* of their decorations. Nothing could exceed the richness 
■ the caparisons •, for scjp*cely a hoi*sc among them was inferior to 
lihat of a Field-marshal on a grand review in Europe, and many of 
tikeni supcrilpr. These were succeeded by about ten persons on 
lu^ribback, having a sort of kettle drum, but not so large as a com- 
mm wasli^bason, which they beat with a piece of stiff leather, and 
the noise exactly resembled that of caulkers at work on a ship's 
bottom. Behind them, on foot, were the singers, who bawled in 
the most discordant manner that can be imagined, without order, 
melody, or harmony ; the Indian wav-w^hoop would be mumcal, 

, compared with it. I could not obtain the exact words of the songs, 
but learnt that the subject of them all was the pleasures of gratified 

f usion. After them came a streng guard of janissaries, who were 
|)owed by two men cairying a sort of wire cage, containing jewels 
'%reat value ; among them I could distinguish diamonds, rubies, 
id 4(>tlier precious stones, with an innumerable quantity of pearls 
of laj‘ge size and fine colour ; besides which were a profusion of 
gfold chains, brac«l€t8> broaches, &c. Five male, and ten fe- 
lloe black slaves, on horseback, with about twenty mujes laden 
presents, that had been sent to the father's house by the 
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bridegroom, came next in order ; another guard of janissaries fol- 
lowed ; and after these a superb litter, borne by mules, richly ca- 
parisoned; the litter itself covered with cloth of cour 

tained the happy bride ; but the vehicle was so completely conamd, 
as to render it impossible to obtain even a glimpse of hen A body 
of janissaries followed close to the litter, and the remainder of thO 
procession coiTespoit3cd to that«pm^t of it preceded 

bride, forriling, in the whole, a scene, of,novelfcy, interest, fuid bat^ 
barons, yet imposing, grandeui*. The forts discharged thelr'cannoni 
while all the vessels in the harbour followed the example, and were 
decorated with the flags of every' nation, in compliment to the 
vemor of the port, . 

Being with an English gentleman, in a Greek hou^e, when the^ 
procession first passed, I was anxious to get to one of the Frank" 
residences for a better view, and, going into the street, crept along 
close to the wall, to avoid the insolence of Jhe I’urks ; hut I haa^ 
scarcely moved ten steps, before | received a blow on the back'; 
with the butt-end of a pistol, when I stepped into a door to avoid' 
any further injury. Shortly after, the procession halting, and there 
being a large open space, I again ventured to advance, when a 
negro Turk came up to me and snapped a pistol irfmy face. A , 
French gentleman perceiving this, invited me into his house, wherik!'! 
I remained until the whole had passed. Arriving at the English 
residence, which I had endeavoured to reach, a crowd was as- 
sembled round the door, lo?)king at the marks of pistol halls that 
had been fired at some ladies who sat in their window. It appeared ^ 
that two dininkcn Turks, who were marching in the procession)^,,' 
discharged their pistols at the udndow where th^se ladies were.'; 
sitting, and that, being admonished by some of their more sobeirl 
comrades, who told them they would peir]baps kill some onb, they' 
repeated their discharge, exclaiming in Turkish, It is ^ matter of 
no consequence ; there will only be an infidel or two the less in th% 
world^’! " 

In the aftcrnooii wc attended the funeral of the French ConsuFs* 
son, a lad 4)f about ten years old, who was interred according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church. The procui^i^n commenced 
with Turkish janissaries, whom the Governor bad sent in compli- 
ment to the Consul, it being considered a great honour. Next fol- 
lowed a body of Capuchin friars, with large wax caudles, chaunting 
the service of the dead. After them# pnme the corpse, lying unco-| 
vered on a bier, dressed in a neat blue dress, and bearing flowers ii|'^ 
its liand. The Deputy-Consul followed as chief mourner, la il ' 
uniform of his oBcC) attended by a long train of French gentleoiei^! 
and ladies, all holding wax candles, and chaunting the solemn sei^i 
vice of the dead. It was a melancholy contrast to the fcstivijto 
the morning. | 

The following day was passed in an excursion on the 
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which we r( 3 (tumed efi^rly in the evening to join a large party of 
Frahhs at dinner^ We had scarcely, however, risen from the table, 
befdre the company were thrown into confusion by the sound of a 
crowd, with persons striking large iron-shod staves against the 
pavement, and crying Yangen var! Yangen var!” — lit^hll)^, 
" There is a fire Immediately all the po^placc were in commo- 
tion ; and a small engine, which had lately been received by the 
British Consul, and which indeed was the only engine m the city, 
was soon transported to the spot by Greeks. We repaired to the 
kiosque, and, it being now past sun-set, it presented a scene of awful 
gimndeur. The houses being constructed with wood, and oommu- 
r'fdcating with magazines filled with combustible materials, a vast 
iBolumn of flame rose from the centre, which, lighting up the 
mosques and contiguous cypreSs groves, produced an effect of great 
magnificence ; infinitely surpassing the appearance of the largest 
fire in cities of which the buildings are of stone, where the flames 
are but partially seen, or are overpowered by smoke. 

’ Fires in Turkey are, however^ so frequent, that few months pass 
without them ; and they ai'C generally so furioiis, that whole dis- 
tricts are laid by them iit ashes. In 1633, at Constantinople, 
70,000 houses were burnt ; and, in 1788, the conflagration was so 
great, as to threaten the destruction of the whole city ; and even 
at Smyrna, but a short period previous to our arrival, a fire broke 
out in the middle of the public baz|,rs, at sun-set, which raged for 
two days, and destroyed 40,000 hoUses, besides eight or ten 
mosques. It was remarkable, that not a religious buifding of any 
other sect was hurt, although the fire raged with great viuleiiee 
ground the synagogues of the ^ Jews ; and this circumstance gave 
J guch offence to the Turks, as nearly to occasion a general massacie 
Tof the whole of that people. 

Throug^kout the Ottoman empire, it is a custom on the breaking 
ou^t of a to summon the Sultan, Governor, or Agha of the place 
three times, and he is compelled to come in person before the con- 
..ffagration has lai^ted.an hour, and to bring with him mules laden 
with piastres^ which he distributes with his own hands to the fire- 
men i who are very inactive before be arrives, These in large cities 
are armed against accidents by peculiar dresses, and are said to be 
extremely expert and adventurous ; but in smaller cities and towns, 
fires are extinguished by pulling down the adjoining houses, as there 
, ikre no eiigines out of Constaqfjnople, and even these, which are not 
t than four or five in number, are so small as to admit of being 
f^cariicd to the spot on men’s shoulders. 

‘ I >, ’ - , , 1, . 

We saw tlte Governor of Smyraa pass on horseback' at full gal- 
Ipp, with ft numerous retinue ; no lives were lost, but at nine o^clock, 
help of the Consurs engine, the whole was extinguished: 
>40 houses being destroyed. 

The perfect resignation with wliich a good Musulman secs his 
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house consumed by the flames, and himself reduced from affluence 
to poverty, has been often «and justly remkiirked- He exclaihiS, 

Allah Kareem !" ‘‘ God is jperciful !*' without apparent 
and has persuaded Ijimself, that the same Providence that made jilm; 
poor j^nd abject, can also restore him to wealth, if it be l^ia ' 

For the women, they hav^ not the praise of such philoi^liy, 
they assemble in a grohpe near the, Sultan or Governor, afid lf .hjBt|s 
at all unpopular, unmercifully load him with the bitterest reviHli^ 
particularizing his own crimes, and the errors of his government^ . 
and charging him with the cause of their present calamity. At 
such rencounters, the situation of the Sultan or Governor cannot he 
enviable, as this is the only privileged time of conveying the voice 
of the people to his ears; and as the women in Turkey are allowed 
to say any thing with impunity, it is presumed that many of the 
fires arc not accidental. , 

In the course of the evening’s conversation, I learnt that soraev 
years ago, a young Englishman, son of a wealthy merchant, being i 
on horseback, taking an evening ride, meeting with two intoxi- ’ 
cated Turks, one of them exclaimed in Turkish, , “ Let us 
shoot that infidel !” and accordingly fired at ; him,; the Eug- 
lishman, having pistols, fired in self-defence, and one^of the Turks 
fell. In consequence of this, the young man was murdered 
by the populace, the father’s house razed to the ground, and the 
whole European quarter of the town destroyed by fire, not a single 
Frank building having one «tone left on another. 

Having been invited to join a party, assembled to pass another 
day at Sediquey, the village in the neighbourhood before described, 
I neauily assented, and proceededt there on horseback in company 
with a number of friends. v| 

The Governor of Smyrna had sent a message'" to the Dutch Con*- 
sul, to say he intended to honour him with a visit, and had accord-* 
ingly sent before him about 20 cooks, and 20 or 30 oth|Sir servants, 
to prepare for his reception. 

It was in the house of this gentleman, which was indeed a perfect 
palace, both as to extent and furniture, that we were all furnished 
with apartments, and full range of the grounds an(f gardens during 
our stay to be witnesses of the festival. . J 

At eight o’clock, the Governor himself arrived, attended with a 
numerous train of guards and servants, besides four Jilektasbi Derr 
vises, in their proper dresses, having*hittBica1 inslruments #ith them-;' 
one resembled a violin, but had 10 strings ; another was not unjikijf|| 
guitai* ; the other was a sort of pipe or oboe, with four holes onW 
and Pandean reecf. , j f ^ 

Dervise is a name given to all Mohammedan monks, th<^%Mi 
various orders: the most noted among them are the Bcktal|jl^ llw 
Mavelevi,*the Kadri, and the Seyah. The Bektashi, who 
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lowed to marry, aad liveMn cities and town6, obliged by the 
rules of their order to visit remote lairds, and to salute every one 
they meet with gaisel, or love-songs,|‘and with esma, or the invo- 
cations of the names of God, and humbly to wjish him prosperity, 
which they do by repeating the word “ eivallah,''’ a solemn ei:cia“ 
matioB of the wrestlers, by which the conquered yields the piilmlo 
to the conquerors. * 

Mavelevi, so called from Mavelava, their founder, are used 
eto turn round for two or thVee hours together, with such swiftness 
that their faces cannot be seen; they are also, great lovers of music ; 
in their monasteries, they profeSs htimility and poverty, and 
^hen visited make no distinction of persons ; they first bring their 
Quests coffee to drink, and if the stmts or roads through which 
they have come have been dirty, they wash their feet and sandals, 
ae a religious duty. „ f 

The Kadi'i, with a peculiar superstition, emaciate their bodies; 
they go quite naked except their thighs, and often join hands and 
^ dance, sometimes a whole day, repeating ivith great vehemence, 
I'f ,Hu I Hu ! Hu!'^ (one of the names of God,) till, like madmen, 
they fall on the gr<)und, foaming at the mouth, and completely 
washed in theif own pei*8piration. The jprime Vizir, Kupruli Ach- 
med Pasha, thinking this sect unbecoming the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, ordered it to be suppressed, but after his death it revived, 
and is at present more numerous than ever, especially at Constan- 
tinople. * • 

Tlie Seyahs are wanderers, and though they have monasteries, 
yet they often spend their whole Ifves in travelling; when they are 
S^t out, their superiors impose upon them ascertain quantity of 
money or provisions, forbidding them to come back until they liave 
li^rocured and sent It to the monastery; so that when a. Seyah 
comes into a town, ho cries aloud in the market-place, O, God ! 
give me, I jtray, five thousand crowns, or a thousand measures of 
rfce Maffy of these dervises travel over the whole of the Moham- 
medan world, entertaining the people wherever they come, with 
agreeable relations of ail the curiosities they have met with. There 
are dervises in Egypt, who live with their families, and exercise 
their trades, of which ki^d are the dancing dervises at Damascus. 

They are all distinguished, among themselves, by the different 
forms and ooiohrs of their habits ; those of Persia wear blue ; the 
polftaiies and wfimderers wear only rags of different colours ; othei*s 
carry on their heads a plume made of the feathers of a cock; and 
ft^pse of Egypt wear an octagonal badge, of a greenish white ala- 
Illlster at their ^riB[es, and a high stiff cap without any thing round 
It ^ Those. Bekjtaahl dervises who were in the Governor's train were 
^d.^ith cloth of holy green, in a flowing dress, and white turbohs. 

The Whole of the party partook of a sumptuous supper, pnd were 
fi^tertaliied with music from the demses, which was dreadfully 
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cordant ; we were all too m Jeh fatigued to join the entertainment, 
and therefore retired eftrM to hold ourselves in reserve for to- 
morrow* J 

At day-hreak on the following morning, our cars Were saluted 
with an early serenade, which awoke my compaiiion^and myself, who 
slept in adjoining rooms; bijt it was of that dismal kind whiel^ ap- 
proached nearer to the funeral jlirge, than any other •specks /of 
music, if mdeed it deserved that name- To avoid such harsh 
nance, wc dressed in a great hurry, although scarcely daylight, aS4 
having to pass through the great ball, into which 'bur bed-roomi 
opened, found the Governor and his^ attendant Turks snoring on the 
door, each rolled up in his own carpet Without a pillow, and not a 
garment off ; even their turbans and slippers Were on* The dervises 
stood at the opposite end of the room, exerting their lungs ; but 
what had awakened us, seemed to have uo impression on the sound*/ 
sleeping Ottomans, whom we left to their repose. 

Such of the gentlemen of out party as had ybt risen, enjoyed 
cool of the morning twilig^ in a Si&ftond visit tO the Pountkiri of ’’ 
Sighs, where we found a devout Musulmmti who," ttavelliiig with 
a troop of camels, had halted here tb perform his morning devotion. 

The devotee was not in the, least disturbed at oi!r appearance, 
hat, after his ablutions. Went ^ougb the whole of his prayers aud/ 
and prostrations to the earth, which he kissed with feiwency, lift’* 
ing die hands, accompanict^with ejaculations and repeated turnings 
of the whole body to different points of the borizoii. 

There are five canonical hours of prayer observed by the Moham-? 
medans : 1 . Between day-break and sun-rise, which they consider 
to have been first observed by AdAm, after his expulsion from Parurr : . 
disc. 2. At mid-day, first observed by Abraham, after the sacrl*y 
fice of his son. 3. In the afternoon, three hoUi’S after the former, 
first observed by the prophet Jonas. 4. At sun-«ct, ffitt observed 
by Jesus Christ. 5. At night, when the horizon is entirely obscured, 
first observed by Moses. 

These arc considered to be of divine institution, and arc to be 
perfoimed with certain attitudes peculiar to each, as prescribed 
by Mohammed, and stated ablutions, not to be omitted whether 
travelling or at rest. 

At these five stated hours, wherever there ii a motque, the 
muezzin, or crier, ascends to the gallery of the tuinar^^i, dr slender- ^ 
tower, always annexed to those buildings, and chants the ezihh,^/ 
the form of announcing the hours of prayer, in a very loud aa#|j 
distinct tone of yoice : O God ! Most High (four times) 
attest that there is no other God but God ! I declare that Mohammed ’ 
is the messenger of God ! Come to prayer, come to the temple 
salvation ^ God is great, and there is no other all which is, twl^^ 

repeated. To the ezann of day-break is added, Come to 
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p 3 *^yet; slioulci be preferred to sleep, On Fridijy, wliieb is their 
sabbath, some }^ddlt|onal praye^ ai'^fe a|lded j: bat that is nil wliieli 
distihgttislies this day from any otber^ ^elpnbue and private business 
meet wo interruption on that account. 

With such strictness are those obligations of prayer enjoined, 
that a good Muaulman is exempted ,fi*oni them only in sickness 
and during a journey^ When interrupted or rendered inefficacious 
by impurity, they must be renewed ; and alms must be bequeathed, in 
proportion to the number oi prayers which the testator acknow- 
ledges lipnsejf tp have opiitted in the whole course of Ins life. 

• I We waited Until the Turk had risen from his sitting posture, 
when he again washed at, th^ fountain, and proceeded with his 
train of camels, himself mounted on an ass, ^at the bead of tliein, 
humming a Turkish sopg. 

After our return to Sediqtfey^ pur time from breakfast to dinner 
was passed principally in obsemug.the peculiarities of the 'J'urkish 
l.Jiyisitors. Just aa we were rising from the breakfast-table, the 
cMef cook of the Governor came into the room unasked, and seat- 
ing himself with great composure, desired the servant to bring him 
a howl of tea. One of the largest was presently brought, and 
tilled with abo^it tjiree pints of* tea, boiling bot. He was offered 
sugar, but declined it,, begging at the same time for a few spoonfuls 
of salt. When the salt-stand was brought to him, nearly full, he 
emptied the whole of its contents lnJ,o the tea, and drank it off so 
hot that it soon threw ^ him into a vMcnt perspiration. On his 
being asked where he.had learnt that mode of drinking tea, he re- 
plied, that he was coqK iii ,the Turkish army, when they were eu- 
emped on the frontiers of Heasiq, and that there lie used regularly 
:J;c^ drink five such bowls, thus ,„dcl5ciously hot and salt, e\cry 
^ ; morning. , 

The derpses were busily employed in amusing the Governor 
with love-^ongs, chanted in a most vehement style, and accom- 
panied by music in tlie loudest strain; indeed, it appeared as 
though they were desirous of excelling each other in strength 
rgthcr than in sweetness of voice or grace of execution, and to en- 
tertain an idea that he who sang the loudest sang the best. The 
discord was so gratii)gr,^at we happy to steal into the garden, 
where we witnessed an amusement of a less noisy kind. 

A swing had been erected among the trees for the amusement of 
, the young cliildren, which soipe of the Turks discovering, imme- 
- dfiately entered, and were swung in turns by each other. Nothing 
' fjljjpttld foitn a more ludicrous contrast than tlie gravity of their 
'^long beards and the dignity of their flowing robe? engaged in such 
a childish employment ; and that contrast was still heightened by 
their descending from the swing, and kneeling immediately down 
the spot to kiss the earth, and perform their noon devqtions. 
After prayers and ablutions, they retired to dinner, which was 
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formed of an imineuHe para(%'Of disbos/hdlji^IMf^li' 
many of which were placed la the carpet ana away nntea^Sid* 
Their dinner lasted hut a miort time, after whii^ el»y one^ t^r^ 
to sleep. Some Ic/lled on sofas, others rolled themselves in carpets 
on door, and several rejmsed themselves under Ihe shade of 
the trees in the garden. The pipe and the viorof the dervises 
laid aside, and we enjoyed the luxury of at least tlu*ee 
found and undisturbed silence. , " ' ' )»' ; 

At four we dined, and at six visited a Dutch family, whom 
found preparing to visit tKcit Consul, to partake of the'0htertfi!n»« 
ment likely to be afforded by the novelty of Turkish soclky, and a 
view of their maimers. We wCre accordingly prepared, and accoth<*' 
panied them thei*e, • ' \ ' 

When we entered the grand hall, the erbwd was so great that 
we could scarcely gain adihlttanCe^^. *Porcing our way in, wo found 
the Turks with the Consul's faniily, ooeftpying the sofhs at tho 
upper end of the room. To them we Were introduced, arid seatedf^ 
near the privileged persons of the party; It might be lit^raW 
said that all Sediqeuy was present. Not less than SOO individual, 
were in the room. . 

After some desultory conversation with the Turks, through 
medium of their dm go rndn of interpreter, the hall Was cleared |br 
a dance. The music consisted of a pihno-fortb, two Violins, and a 
pandeau reed, on which a (ireek played extremely well. . 1 was 
highly amused with the singular appearance of the Armenians, who 
joined in the dance. They arcs at best' » heavy and saturnine race^, 
and square calpacks^ and long ctetil robe, make them appear ' 
additionally so. With erect^gurlfeSii like tall cypresses, they piCi^ 
sedat"'<y down the room, while the more active Frenchmen wh^U 
were i,* the party, were as lightund elastic as these were |mndeiw 
ous and unwieldly. The Greek young ladii^ were i^ny of thm 
exceedingly pretty, and some few really beautiful ; Jthey dain^d 
with as much grace as spirit, and evident delight; ' 

The dancing lasted until midnight, whep iliU OrCek who played 
on the oandean reeds, and who was one of the Governor's musical 
train, w&s called upon hy him for the Cossack dance, n sort of 
hornpipe, which some of the Turkish soldiers had learnt in Eusala. 
He acquitted himself with surprising agility and grace, and after 
completely exhausting himself retired to his chair, aihidst great 
applause. 

A poor Greek barber was in confinement by order of the Agha 
of the village, for non-payment of the capitation-tax, to which 
pleaded inability from poverty, but without avail. This mah haW 
ingthe repute of a necromancer, or dealer with the devil, the Agte, 
who was of our party, sent two armed Turks to bring him 
from his dungeon, at this late hour, to exhibit his powers fdf f 
amusement. In about half an hour he arrived, and as he 
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the room, htesiog tho grotmd tliroe tlm^, fio ap|>roacliecl rtie Agha 
to know luB will and pleasure, whkh b|ing si^dcd, glasses, and 
other apparatus were provided, and he commenced his operations. 
The poor fellow was under evident cmbarrassni'erit, either from a 
fear of not pleasing his persecutor or some other cause. How*- 
ever, he went through a long seiies of ^Ifeight-of-hand tricks mth 
admirable slkill, though every means were taken to detect and in^ 
terrupt him. The last piecuof his performance was the apparent , 
tnur^formation of paras, (a small tin coin, value about a farthing) 
into gold pieces, of iO piastres. A number of his other tricks had 
astonished those ignorant and credulous Turks, who believed 
many of his deceptions to be realities ; but this last was a chef 
d*mwdre of conjuration, and they made him repeat it a dozen tinaes 
in order to detect him. .Not being able^ however, to efloct this, 
the Turk exclaimed, (as we learnt from his dragoman,) Who 
can disbelieve the evidences of their own sense ? Tliis fellow 
gurely communicates with the dcvil.^' 

On his concludingjthe company, partly as a reward for the enter* 
taiBlDent he had a^orded them, and partly in commiseration for 
his unfortunate case, made a very handsome contribution, which he 
received with great appearance of gratitude : but observed at the 
saute time, that they would contribute essentially to his be- 
nefit, if they would use their iiitcrest with the Agha for his release. 
This was accordingly done by some the most respectable of the 
company, but the Aglur expressed his ast<faishnient,and exclaimed, 

No, no ! the man the.t can turn paras into gold, must have money 
at his command, and I shaHI, before the year is out, either hav^ the 
capitation-tax pr li^s head'* * * 

The horror of such a„. sentence excited the compassion of all 
present, and a second contribution being set on foot, a suihcieiit 
mm was raided to rescue the poor man^s bead from jeopardy. 
He was, howpver, remanded to prison under his Turkish guards, 
and intended to release himself by payment of his arrears in full 
to^oriH)w. 

At two o'clock the Turks began to prepare for supper. A car- 
pet was spread on. the floor, and on that a table-clotli, around 
which the Turks as well as the Consul and his brother, sat cross- 
legged, as the Turks never use either tables or chairs. Four 
servants stbod, one at each comer of the carpet, bolding a candle. 

(governor observing me to ,bc the only person who remained 
]>ohind, except the family, beckoned to mo, and invited iiie by his 
dkitgomaii to join them, which 1 accordingly did with great readi- 
iiees, and sat myself down cross-legged vvitli the rest. Our fii.st 
dish was a pUau, a well-known preparation of rice, which was 
oaten with wooden spoons, as their religion forbids them the use 
of either gold or silver in fheir domestic utensils. There wore no 
^ates, kniveS; or forks, and, after each taking a few spoonfuls, it^ 
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was removed. Pilau is a^isli iti high esteem among the Turka, 
and is geiieially the one v,pth wliich they eommeimc their luaa)^. 
When the corps of the jaiussai-ies receive their animal pay in the 
court of the Seraglio, they arc fed with pilau from the grand Sig- 
nia/s kitchen, as a mark of great honour. 


The next dish wlyph followed the pilau was a broiled^ fowl* This 
the Governor tore in pieces withdiis hands, and applyirig his, teeth 
to the breast, stripped off nearly one side, and threw the rmmmAer 
into the dish, which a Turk opposite took up with great coropoaure# 
and finished. This was instantly removed, and followed ,hy up- 
wards of thirty other dishes in such quick succession, that wc had 
scarcely time to dip our fitiger into each. They consisted chieffy 
of ragouts, and stews, but wore changed with such rapidity, that 
of some I barely obtained a sight, and tasted hut of few. 

After the repast, water was brop^hi to drink and wasii: Fruit 
was next served, and pipes and tbbaced fdllowed. Although it 
was now four in the morning, the discordant ycllings of the mnr : 
sical dervjses W(3re again renewed, by their perfonuing a serenade 
to the (h)venior, who listened to their sti’ains with the most evident 
delight ! So variable is that capricious thing, tasted in different 
quarters of the globe. , « 

At five, the English gentlemen bf the party retired to take an 
hour’s repose, having to perfonri an early journey to Smyrna to 
avoid the heat of the sun ; * hut the Turks contiRuod tliclr rcvelisi 
until sun-rise, when they repaited to devotion. 

The fatigue of the preceding day prevented our awaking a< the 
appointed hour, and Ihc sun was seveimi degrees above the horizon 
when we arose. We regaled ourselves with a hfeakfasi of broad 
and mountain honey, and sonwj frtiit fresh from the garden, while 
our horses were preparing. , 

Passing through the court-yard, we observed a number of Turks 
assembled round a sun-dial, wliicli they had Idosened, and were 
turning and shifting in every position, lost in conjectures on what 
could be the purpose for which it was designed, when one of the 
Franks of the Consul’s family joining therif, explained tiie nature 
and use of it, at which some of the Turks lifted up tiieir hands in 
astonishment, and others laughed at the joke of having turned It 
out of its proper }»osition, from an idea that the Consul would be 
puzzled to set it right again. 

About eight we left Scdiqeuy, itfid after a pleasant tide reached 
Smyrna at ten, * , 
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MISSOLONGHI^ 

They have perish'd ! but they »tUl 
Shall live in the years to come^ 

When, on the tioontide sunny hill. 

Away from the camp’s deep hum, 

Some martial mittstrers song shall telh' 

How true they fought*— how true they fell 

They have pmish’dj but not in vam ; 
thr, wheh Liberty’s high conpnand 
Coides like a hatfle-trumpet’s strain 
To the sons of some other land, 

’Ihey shall rush to the field, oj leaguer ’d wall, 
And cry, “ Like them, we live or fall I** 

Where’er home's banners float. 

Where, altar and hearth to save, 

The sword is drawn, and the bugle note 
Calls on the gathering brave, 

There, watchword and countersign shall he — 
Mlasolonghi ! Dead or free !” 

Bright city of the dead, 

Fallen ! hut more glorious far 
Than the brightest that eveir flourished, 
Unscathed by the hand of war ; 

Pilgrims shall seek thy Shatter’d walls 
Before earth’s proudest ^capitals* 

They shall muse by each fragment rent, 

Grey, and with moss o’ergrown. 

From thy long defended battlement ; 

They shall pause by each riven si one, 
MorC'%kn before the noblest fane 
That ever made an empire vain. 

To them mdre sweet shall be, 

^At twilight’s lonely hour, 
c The sound of the gale, sighing mournfully 
Through ivied wall and tower. 

Than the thousand harps of a royal hall 
At a mighty monarch’s festival. 

Great Babylon, whose name. 

An awful shadowy sound, 

Btill lingers on earth ; the iron fume 
Of Rome, the conquest-crown’d. 

Shall cease to be remembered 
Ere thl>u shalt— <’Uy the dead ! 

When there breathes not on the earth 
One patriotic heart. 

When Freedom dies, and truth and worth 
From the base world depart. 

Then, Missoloiighi, — ^not till then, 

Thy name shall perish amongst men. 


Berxara Wyclipfe. 
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KARRATIVK OF^ THE SHIPWRECK OP THE ROYAX. i^lIAREOTTK^ 

IN THE EASTERN S^ASw 

WrUten by Serjeant Roberts qf H.M.'s itiUi Regiment^ n^at a Pas* 
senger in ihU*iU*Jated vessel* 

The ship Royal Charlotte^ of London, cofhmanded by Captain Joseph Cor- 
by n, with male prisoners onboard, arrived, after a pretty favourable passage^ 
in Sydney Cove, where the convicts were landed ; and the ship, after under* 
going the necessary overhaul, was commissioned by the Colonial Oovernment 
to carry detachments of his Majesty’s 20th, 41st and 46th regiments to India, 
in order to join their respective Hjorps In that country. 

These troops, commanded by Lieutenant Henry Clinton of the 20th, cm* 
barked on the afternoon of the 7th of June, and on the Sunday following, the 
pilot proceeded on board and got the ship uaderweigh witha 6ne leading breeze 
down the river. The sun was.fi^ sinking in the western horizon, as she 
passed between Port Jackson’s Tlead, but the appearance of the weather in 
the offing was gloomy, and the light vapours, as they scudded rapidly to the 
eastward, and the hoarse muhnur of the surf, as it broke on the jutting rocks, 
seemed to presage an approaching storm. The light sails were taken in ; and 
the topsails, as the breeze was increasing, single reefed, while the ship left 
the land at the rate of seven or eight knots per hour.— By seven o’clock, the 
reflecting light on the promontory, which at intervals peered over the In- 
creasing waves, was all that w^as visible to us of the far-famed land of New 
South Wales; this too was soon lost in the distance, and nought but the while 
foam of the swelling waves and the dark scud over our heads could be seen 
from the ship. i 

At eight bells the fore and ftiain topsails were double reefed, the mizen top- 
sails and main course handed, and every other necessary preparation made for 
a stormy night, which we had now every reason to expect. The ship ran be- 
fore the wind under this snug sail, till about half past ten o’clock, when she 
unforlimutcly broached to i>v a squalk, and splUt^^ very i^l fore and aft then 
set ; the gale soon increased to a perfect hurricsuie, and blew the canvass out 
of the bolt ropes, while the shreds that remained pendant to the yards cracked 
dreadfully in the wind, and reminded us of the independent firing of a body of 
infantry. The ship ran at the rate of ten knots an hour, and wiled tremend- 
ously : both quarter-boats were washed away from the davits, and several 
other articles were washed overboard, which it was impossible to prevent. 
Heavy showers of rain at intervals, accompanied by squalls of wind, added 
considerably to the horrors of the night, which was uncommonly dark and 
cold. About half past twelve o’clock we bad an opportunity of witnessing a 
phonoinimon, which has frequently attracted the attention of mariners. In a 
heavy squall of wind and rain, a luminous appearance, apparently about the 
size of a forty-two pound shot, attached itself to the main-topmast head, where 
it remained about half an hour, when it lost its globular appearance and seemed 
to melt into a stream of liquid fire, which, gradually descending the mast, ran 
out on the Ice main yard-arm, and In a few minutes totally disappeared. These 
phenomena, though common in soulherff latitudes in stormy weather, are con- 
sidered by superstitious seamen as sure indications of approaching evil, and 
the fate of the Royal Charlotte was foretold with that serious positiveness that 
admits of no contradiction, and completely evinces the readiness of the tgnii* 
rant to attach importance to whatever is wonderful or strange. 

The gale continued with unabating violence till the morning of the Idih, 
when it gradually ceased, and a new suit of canvass was bent in the course of 
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the ; the sea yet ran very high, and a^ Vbc wind continued to blow in a 
direction ftiTourable to the course of the ship;\hc made so much progress that 
on Sunday the 19th, immediately aftef divine service, we made Oato’s Hccf.* 

At day ’■light in the morning the broesse again iiicrease<l, the top-gallant sails 
were handed, and a single reef taken in each top-sail, whifeh were double reef^^ 
in the afternoon. While running under this sail at the rate of nine knots, the ship 
struck, at a (juarter before ten o’clock, on a reef of rocks with great violence ; 
the sails wero immediately thrown aback, bult adthoat effect ; she continued 
still on the rocks, andatlongth felldovi^ion her larboard beam-ends, still con- 
liniiing to strike violently, while, the water rushed rapidly into her 'hold. 

All hands were immeiately ordered to the pumps, but the depth of water 
In the hold increased in apite of every elTort. The mizen-mast was cut away 
for the purpose of lightening the sliip, as a faint hope was entertained tliat sho 
might beat over the reef, and in a sli(»rt time afterwards the main and foremasts 
Vere consigned to the waves, without producing the desired effect. 

Vivid flashes of lightning, which at times illumined the whole horizon round, 
were succeeded by loud peals of thunder, while the roaring of the surf, the 
crashing of the ship on the rocks, /ind the dismal cries of the women and chil- 
dren, who crowded on deck as the rain fclUii torrents, added to tlic uncertainty 
of the fate that awaited us, and can only lUSf conceiveil by those who liavc been 
in the like unfortunate predicament, and who, after wilnessiug the vessel carry- 
ing them over the foaming billows in all the pride of her ghny and her 
$trcngth, with the crew fearless of danger, and exulting in their fancied secu- 
rity, have in a moment found themselves dashed against a fatal shoal or rock, 
and the ship, which they fondly dreamed was bearing them to fame, fortune, 
or ttte shores of a,long lost home, became a dismal wreck, with no juospect 
but instant death licfore them. By these only can be conceived the dreadful 
tumult of our minds in these awful moments of suspense, when the portals of 
eternity seemed open to receive us; but who can describe, or what language 
convt^y an adequate idea of our mental agony, as we clung to the wreck, and 
looked to the darkly brooding sky as a siglfi w<i were soon to lose for ever? 

Lieutenant Clinton, Dr. Nisbett, Captain Dick, and the Chief Officer of|tl)e 
ship, were seen every where on deck, encouraging tiio men to direct all tlmir ef- 
forts to the pumps us the only means of escape ; while Caj)tain Corbyn remained 
on the poop, w'atclung every possi’ole ejmnee of relieving his sliip, and issu- 
ing the necessaiy orders for her preservation in that calm collected manner, 
which bespeaks a mind superior to danger and death, and is a distinguishing 
trait in the character of a &itish seaman. 

The surf beat, over her bows in a dreadful manner, and frequently knocked 
Uie men away from tlie pumps, which were WTought with little intermission as 
long as any liApcs remaiued of keeping her free ; but when it was found that 
the water increased in spite of all our efforts, and that it was impossible for 
the ship to lajat over the reef, or be otherwise got off, the men, who were now 
all nearly exhausted, were ordered to desist. Each sought for himself a rest- 
ing place, and, like the mariners in Si. Paul’s ship when they tlirew the an- 
chors over tlie stern, all “earnestly wished for the day.” 

Day at length dawned, and the increasing light soon showed us the hor- 
rors of our situation. Various conjectures hud been made in the course of the 
preceding liighl relative to our situation, hut none hud approached tlio truth. 
The sliip lay on her larboard beam ends with her head nearly N. N. E., about 
Imr own length from the edge of tlic f?ef, which appeared from the ship to bo 
nearly perpendicular, and of great height. The breakers, as they rolled inun- 
rumitting succession over the precipice, broke close to tlie ship’s forefoot, 
aiid covered her as far ‘as the waist, while we expected every moment tliat her 
bows would be stove id, and tliai she would soon go lo pieces, 

lljc reef, as nearly as we could judge it from the tremendous surf, formed a 
sort of crescent, or rather horse-shoe, and swexil in a circular line to atmut 
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fiflefm or twenty miles on each side of the ship. A« Iho tide deeroaaed, a 
nmnber of shpals and rocks nij^peared ; within the surf, about a mile to the 
€‘aslward of the ship^ was a S'<'*nd>bankArathor luglier than the other ahoa1a> 
and over which the tiths a]iparoully did not rise. About tdeven o’clock, while 
the hands were in clearing the decks, an emu, which Captain Corbyn 

had brought from Sydney, lay in the way, and was thrown overboard; the 
poor bird, on clearing the surf, made for the bank, sometimes walking 
llu^ lops of the detaci\ud pie( ns of rocks, and at other times, when in dec^ 
water, aided by a current whicli sol ^lim towards the shoal, his motions were 
watched ffom the ship, and contlrmed an idea that it would be practicable for a 
person to wade on shore at low water. Prwate Hugh Murnanc of the SOth,au 
James Murphy 9d of the 4*1 st, volunteered to go to the bank, and on receiving 
permission, lowered themselves down to the wreck of the foremast, which 
still remained alongside, and watching an opportunity when the surf rolled in, 
committed themselves to its fury with the good wishes of all on board for 
tludr success and safe return. They were thrown a considerable distance from 
the sliij) towards the bank; but the receding wave, unwilling to part with 
its prey, brought them as rapidly back; no human strength could cope with 
its violeiKio, or slom the back draught tj^at threalonod to carry them out to 
sea, but they had scarcely passed the ship when they were met by another 
mouni<iin-wav(^, and thrown so far up on the bank, that they were able to gain 
and pi eservc their footing on the rocks l)cforc il returned ; after breathing a 
f«>w minutes they again set out, ami partly by swimming, and partly by wad- 
ing, in about hail an liour they reached the bank. 

In the interim, as it was I lie opinion of every one on hoard that the ship 
would go to pieces in a few tides, the carpenters had constructed a sort of 
small raft or catamanin for the purpose of conveying to*tho bank a few of 
tlu»so articles of provisictns, &c. which woubl be most wanted in the event of 
<mr la ing obliged to abandon the ship ; but this piece of mechanism proved 
ntiscrviceable, as it was suddenly overturned, on being lowered into the surf, 
ami every thing on board lost. The boatswain of the ship, who bad gene 
overboard to superintend tVi nlhnagement of the catamaran, was knocked 
away from alongside by the surf, and anxious to ascertain whether the bank 
Wiuild afford us a temporary shelter, made the best of his way ashore, and 
showed us the extent of tlie bank, by walking from end to end and across it, 
with a handkerchief tied to a stick, which bo had picked up ; he then returned 
on hoard with the two soldiers, amf reported that the tide did not entirely 
overflow the bank, as he hml observed a large junk of timber, and the remains 
of a ship’s mast, on the top of the bunk, which appeared, from its dry and 
decayed state, to have lain there a considerable time. ^ 

111 consequence of the favourable report made by the boatswain, it was 
thought expedient to allow^ as many of the troops to leave thelihip tliat afler- 
noon as could be spared from assisting the seamen in getting provisions, &c. 
out of the hold. About tw enty men and a few women and children accord- 
ingly took possession of the bank, where they busied themselves in making 
preparations for t»assing the night. They succeeded in making a fire to cook 
the small quantity of provisions wliich the womtm had been provident enough 
to carry with tlumi ; and while this operation was going forward, the men 
drew round the fire, and canvassed the events of the preceding night, or cal- 
culated the probable chance of escape from their miserable situation. 

\s this is the season of winter in these latitudes, the nights arc con- 
sequently long, and though tlu^ heal in ihc day is much the same as in ii!lngiand 
in the months of July or ^Xcigusi, the air, after ,sun-s<*l, becomes extremely 
cold ; and when the fire on the bank died away for want of a supply of fuel, 
the people found themselves very uncomfortably situated, they had no covci^- 
iug hut the gloomy canopy of the heavens ; a long and moonless night wait 
fast approaching, and the Hood-tide rapidly advancing oit the bank, while 
they were uncertain whether or not il would be overni>wod and every soul 
swept ink) the deep. For the better security of the women and chUdri^n, Hwr 
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men dug boles ia the shingle, and raised ridges of sand and stones on their 
veather-sides, lo defend them from the incleinbicy of the night air, which was 
now getting damp and chill. 4 < 

About half^flood, a heavy shower of rain came on, and continued till nearly 
half-ebb ; at high-u^ater, the tide was almost level witluthe top of the bank, 
and the surf being entliely over it, so that tlie adventurers were for nearly 
four hours almost constantly up to the? middle In water; they stood in this 
wretched map^ner, holding each others hands^ the po#)r women clinging to 
their husbands, and the children to them, till the tide began to ebb. 

Mrs. M‘Donael, wlfo of I- 4 ince Serjeant M'Donncl of the 20rh,^iiad been 
delivered of a fine child, only four nights before the ship was cast aw ay, and 
in this night almost perished with cold and anxiety ; but youth, and a good 
constitution, prevailed against the compUralcd evils that assailed her, and 
enabled her to bear up against them with a degree of fortitude seldom equalled 
in women ; her infiuit child, however, fell a victim to the inclemency of the 
night, and left its sorrowing and ujifurlunate mother childless and nearly 
unprotected on the rough and inhospitable rocks of Fdiderick’s JRcef. 

JEarly in the morning some of the soldiers went ashore, and reported the 
ship to* be in such a crazy state- lliat she could not hold out much longer 
together ; this determined those on the bank to remain, and as the day-tide 
rose only about half way up, they preferred their chance on the shoal to that 
of being crushed to pieces in the ship when she w^ould part. The number on 
the bank was increased by volunteers in the course of the day, and the men set 
about erecting a lent for the women and children, which they I'fl’ected by 
placing pieces of timber and fragments of cedar planks (the remains of the 
ratamaran which had drifted ashore) upright in the sand, covered with a 
piece of sail-cloth,*' which was brought from the wreck for the purpose; but 
this hurricune-housc, though it sheltered them from tl»e air, admitted the 
water, and they were obliged to abandon it at high-water for fear the surf 
would sweep it away. The tide, as on the preceding night, ilowed over the 
bank, destroyed the foundation of the lenl,cand sw^ept away most of the pro- 
visions and necessaries brought ashore. A few^f the troops yet remained on 
board, and were employed in hoisting provisions and water out of the hold, 
while those on the bank were told off in working parties, and relieved each 
other. The conveying of the casks of provisions and water aslioie, was how- 
ever no easy task, as it was extreniol) dangerous to disengage them from the 
surf alongside ; and so difficult lo roll them over the rocks of the bank, that 
a single water cask somelimc's required the united efforts of eight men ; but 
when the people had made a few trips on board, and became aeejuainted with 
the roughness tf the way, the casks were lowered over tlu^ side at about half 
©bb, and haulqd out lo the surf with ropes, as in many places there was water 
enough to floal them, or at least to facilitate the operation of rolling. 

As it was now become apparent that the only h<>pc of our being rescued 
from onr deplorable situation rested <m the possibility of otir being able to 
make our distress known, it was determined by the Fuptainto fit outthe long- 
boat, the only one now remaining, and endeavour to make some port on the 
coast of New Holland, where it was possible relief might be found, should 
she meet no vessel at sea. She was accordingly overhauled, and, when the 
necessary preparations were completed, eight seamen and four soldiers w^ero 
selected to man her, under the superintendence of Mr. Parks, chief officer of 
the ship, and Dr. Nisbett. who vohmbjered his services for this perilous un- 
dertaking, and whom we found particularly active and useful on many trying 
occasions. 

On Thursday the 23d, the launch was parbuckled over the side, having Mr. 
Parks and two seamen on board, Mr. Parks having prevrously received in- 
structions in wTiting from C'uptain Corbyn, drawn up wdth every precision, 
requiring him to proceed to Moreton Bjiy, and charter a ship for the relief of 
the Charlotte’s passengers and crew ; or, in the event of not being able to 
succeed in that port, lo try evci y other he could make. Dr. Nisben and the 
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reumiuder of her crew afterwards got into hcr^ when she dropped astern. On 
leaving the ship, they endeavoured to force iier through the surf, but after a 
fruitless effort of nearly two hours, they were obliged to bear away, and search 
lor a piissAge farther to the westward, M?aich they soon found, and wc had the 
satisfaction to see them outside of the breakers with a fine breeze and all sail 
set. * ' • 

A numbei* of cedar-planks and other spars, had by this tiipo been drawa 
ashoie by the working^parties, fl few of whicli were driven end-down in tha 
sand, and a platform laiil, about five feet from the top of the baffk, on which a 
tent was cyccdcd for the married people ; a small space of this was screened ofiT 
at the north end, for the accommodation of Lieutenant Clinton and his ikmily, 
who had signified their intention of joining those on the bank next day ; ac- 
cordingly, at low-water, the officer, with his lady and child, accompanied by 
Miss Tyghe, Mrs. Clinton's sister, reached the bank, and took possession of 
their crazy abode. All the empty casks were procured from the ship, and a 
kind of breakwater erected on the most exposed side of the tent, by sinking 
them end-down in the .sand, and filling them with shingle, which was brought 
from the biwer part of the slioid in a kind of rude hand-barrow, constructed for 
that purpose, by nailing two short spars ^horizontally on the sides of an old 
box. These casks were again fenced with*a double row of billet-wood, driven 
deep in the saiid, and an embankment of shingle raised outside, for the purpose 
of breaking the violence of the surf before it reached our inner fortifications. 
These precautions, w*e considered, would contribute gioatly to our protection 
at the return of tlie spring-tides, and we ceased to regard their approach with 
that degree of terror we felt only a few da5'.s before. The carpenter, with his 
crew, had (‘rected a stage, on which they were busily employed in building a 
flat-bottomed boat, as a dernier resort in the event of no vessel coming to our 
reli(?f ; and, although our situation was desperate, we were* not entirely with- 
out hope. 

Hitherto no lives had been lost; but, on the afternoon of the 27th, while 
corporal John Hughes, and Thomas Neal of the 41st, were engaged in taking 
a cask of water ashore, Ihcy^kejfl too far to the eastward, and were drawn 
into a current, which sets vapidly to the northward of the bank, and swept out 
to sea. Neal, on perceiving his danger, quitted his charge, and with consi- 
derable difficulty reached tlu* shore ; but poor Hughes, after struggling nearly 
ail hour, sunk to rise no moie. We survey the dissolution of our relatives 
and friends, when disease or age has fipened them for the grave, with a por- 
tion of that calm resignation to tlie will of the Almighty, which the mild pre- 
cepts of Christianity so strongly inculcate, and consider them as having com- 
pleted the ends for which they received existence ; but when death approaches 
us by any unnatural means, and suddenly snatches from us* the young and 
vigorous, wc feel the futility of reckoning on a lengfli of days^ and probably 
consider that we ourselves may next fall beneath the dart of the grim king of 
terrors. Such was the nature of our reflections as wo gazed in melancholy 
groups on the green waves that rolU d over our unfortunate companion, and 
considered his exit from the cares and troubles of this world as a prelude to 
that of our own. 

After the melancholy event last recorded, nothing of moment occurred till 
the evening of the Istof July ; wdien, about Mwen o’clock, one of the sen- 
tinels called out, “ A light, a light ! ” Every one startf*<l up, -and gazed in 
the given direction, which was nearly due west, where they saw, to their in- 
expressible satisfaction, the light apparently of a vessel within the reef ; a 
loud cheering instantly coiiimenced, and a piece of junk was lighted, to guide 
our supposed deliverers to the bank ; but, alas ! we were doomed to expe- 
rience, in the most acute manner, that sickness of the heart which arisetlifrom 
hope deferred, as’the light proved only to be the evening star setting, whicb, 
as the night was hazy, loomed large as it approached the horizon, and hidi 
every appearance of a signal -light on board some sliip. 

Most ,j>f the provisions and watei weic now' got ashore, besidcsi a gvmii; 
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nifmlier of c(^ar planks, &c. for tlie boat : so tliat, by the lOth of July, UUle 
more remained In the wreck than was sufficient for the subsistence of those 
who remainod on board, — viz. Captalij Corbyn,. Captain Dick, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Mrs. Dick, with her infant child, Mr. Scott, second 
officer of the Royal Charlotte, and a few boys; the boatswain and a few of the 
men iiaving been sent ashore to alter sails for the boat, which, it was expected, 
would soon be ready for latching. On the morning of the 25th, a cask of 
bread tliat had been, buried in the shingle, watj raised, and broached ; hut was 
found complciUily spoiled with salt water ; and on tht& afternoon the surf ran 
very high, and beai so heavily on tlie rffaip tljat she frequently heeded over as 
though ahe woqld upset. We Mfere thus in considerable pain for those on 
board, although we were in a desperate situation ourselves, the waves running 
high over the bank, and threatening destruction to our breakwaters and stages. 
Ni^withstandlng the exertions made to save our inrovisions, a tierce of beef, 
a tierce of pork, and a cask of water, were swept away, and several other ar- 
ticles of private property, and consequently of minor importance, liowcver 
severely the loss miglit be felt by the owners at the time. 

In this way we continued, till, on the afternoon of the 28th of July, about 
two o’clock, a heavy squall of wii\d and rain came on, and continued for about 
an hour and a half. As it cleared away, wc obsei-ved the people on the 
wreck crowding to the weather-side, waving their hats, &c., and otherwise 
signifying that something unexpected cither had taken, or was about to take 
place; and some of the people, who had ascended the 'stage, sung out, “ A 
nail, a sail ! ” We had so often been deceived by fallacious appearances, that 
wc were now become slow of belief ; and it was not till the ensign was re- 
versed on board, tlmt we would Ijelieve there was a sail in sight ; in about 
half an hour, howqver, we made out a sail steering down on the reef. It is 
impossible to describe the joy that took possession of nil hands. The vessel 
proved to be a brig, and ran so near the edge of the reef, that the peoj)le on the 
wreck could plainly distinguish a whale-boat on her quarter, and lier crow on 
the rigging gaz'mg at the wreck. She ran a few miles to the westward, and 
we could see her standing off and on as loRg af, day lasted. We Kept up a 
bimdng fire at night, and at day-break wo again saw her hovc-to, a great way 
to the eastward; she shortly made sail, and steered for us, but the surf 1*^1 so 
high that she could not send a boat ashore : we were certain tliat she liad come 
to onr relief, yet we felt morticed and depressed that we could hold no com- 
munication with onr deliverers. ^ 

Wo had frequently seen whales and other largo fish playing within the reef 
to Iho^ northward of the settlemcnl ; and as wc could see no breakers in tliat 
direction wo were confident there existed a passage for a vessel, but we had 
no means of making this knowm on board the brig. We watched her motions 
all day, and ak night again lighted our fire as a beacon-light to her ; but 
about nine o’clock the tide rose over the bank, and swept it away, and in 
fact every thing that was buried in the sand or otherways secured. The 
carpenter’s saw^t and tool chest were washed away about ton o’clock, and it 
waa with the greatest difficulty that we saved our lives. The situation of the 
ladies and the rest of the women in the tent was dreadful in the extreme ; aS 
the surf shook the frail beams of their crazy apartment with a violence that 
threatened instant destruction, and ns it broke under their feet, dashed through 
the lent, amlwcttcd them to the skin. Four hours of dreadful suspense rolled 
heavily away, and the tide began to leave us. Night too wore away, and the 
dawn surprised us all anxiously lonkiuT out for the brig, which we could no 
where see in the direction of yesterday, but on looking to the northward, she 
was seen inside the reef, at the distance of about four miles from the bank, 
steering towards us ; she soon came to, and in a lillle time a whale-boat, 
having on board Mr. Parks, Dr. Nisbett, and the master eff the brig, pulled 
to the bank ; wc received them with three cheers, which they returned as they 
leapt ashore. 

After mutual congratulations and inquiries hill passed between tj;iese gen- 
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tlemen and Mr. Clinton, tlicy made a short visit to the iiiltos in €bt» tditt, midi 
set out for the wreck ; wlien they returned on board the brig*, the women mid 
sick men accom]mnied them, wldle the rest of the men were employed In 
assiating the carpeirters in laying skidds for launching tim boat, w]dra*wfni 
done as soon as thews was water enough to receive her, and she was moored 
to a rock about 15 or 20 fathoms from the bank, Mr. C., the carpenters, and 
several men, remaining on board. 

About seven o’clock».,the surf began to beat over th^ank, and by nine 
provision casks were all washed up ; we divided ourselves amo%st them, i^d 
when the uwfml rush of the remorseless breakers amongst our breakwOtohs 
announced the moment of danger, we closed in and clung to the casks til! 
receding wave left them again on the bank. Towards high water every surf 
buried us for a few seconds, and we could scarcely regain our breath when it 
left us, before it was over us again. The tent that had been abandoned by 
the women in the forenoon was washed away w*ith all the other stages, carry- 
ing along with them nearly all the knapsacks, anus, and accoutrements, and 
several other things tlM from time to time had been brought ashore. By 
eleven o'clock nothing remained but a few casks of water, which were 
knock < hI about with great violence, and I'olween two of which a young man 
belonging to the ship, of the name of William Banks, had his right knee 8«i 
dreadfully jammed as to occasion his death a few days after Im arrived at 
Sydney. 

The moon shone very bright, and Lieutenant Clinton, who had watched our 
sltuatioii from the bout with the greatest anxiety, ordered her to be sheered 
towanls us for the purpose of receiving us on board ; this, owing to the eur- 
remt, was found impracticable, and wc must have pm Ished had not Serjeant 
O’Domiel, of the 2{Hh, leapt out of the boat, and swam to* us with the end of 
a sniall line, with which ho endeavoured to ban! the boat to us, but when she 
came broadside to the current, all our strength, though desperately exerted, 
was hi vain, ('orporal Baker, of Che 46lh, at this moment sent us the end of 
a hawser, by the line on which |ve hung, wh^m the surf knocked us off our 
feet. As the tide began to bbb, the boat’s mooring gave way, and she wiust 
iiave gone among the breakers, liad we not held her on by the hawser so pro- 
videntlally sent to us till she grounded on the bank. 

On the morning of the 1st of August every thing that could bo brought 
from the wreck vvas sent on board the brig, and all the peojilc emlmrked in 
the course of the day. She got undorweigh at four in the afternoon, and 
cleared the reef as night set in, and after a pretty favourable passage of ten 
days, landed us in Sydney, to tlie wonder and astonishment of all acetaainted 
with our misfortunes. • 


TO MARY. 

O, Mary ! wilt thou think of me, 

When Hingham’s shades again you trace ? 

And irray 1 hope once more to see 
Tliat faultless form, that lovely face ; 

And hear from lips, devoid of guile, 

The cheerful dictates of the heart ; 

And once again behold that smile, 

Its wonted infliienco iillPpart? 

To b(‘ assured qf this, would cheer 
The settled gloom of many an hour ; 

Would oft dispel the rising fear, 

And snatch me from distraction’s power. — 

Farewell, dear girl ! but in this heart 
Tliy fond remembrance neVr shall cease, 

For though it grieves me thus to part, 

’T would grieve me more to wound thy peace. 

J» H. Il* 
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OBJSCT> AND BENEFICIAL PROSPECTS OP THE NEW 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

NAT0R*v*tY (lisnosed;, as tre arc, to ai*rogat€P*to ourselves a gehe* 
IrI superiority in the cultivation (Jf scipncc, there are at least some 
of its departments iu wh5!ch*our neighbours on the continent have 
made far greater sldvance^, and this'mspari^ is particularly striking 
in a branch of no minor im^ftance. Zoology, which might have 
been presumed to offer peculiar attractions as illustrating the 
wonders of the creation in the most perfect of its produtions, and 
as connected with the history of those heihgs'from which man de- 
rives his principal shpporl, has, hitherto, received in England no 
public encouragement whatever, while, in France, and in other 
countries of Europe, it has long been fostered and supported by 
their respective governments with a liberality which does them 
honour. Hence, it has necessarily resulted that while its progress 
has been great in the latter, in tne former, it has been cramped 
and impeded. adequate funds having been provided either by 
the Government^ or by the union of individuals for the maintenance 
of extensive collections, our knowledge has been limited, in this 
country, to the few living specimens exliibited as shows by 
those engaged in the trade of menagprics; to the comparatively 
small assemblage of preserved specimeiife contained in the British 
Museum, and in one or two other public establishments ; and to 
the more extensive, but more scattered and less easily accessible 
treasui'es possessed by private persons. With by far the larger 
portion of the animal kingdom we are acquainted only through the 
medium of figures aud descriptions, furnished to us by foreigners, or 
by the natives of countries whose coiiucetion with the more distant 
regions of th8 world, from whidh these rarer species are derived, is 
infinitely lesi thaUfJfchat which wo ourselves possess. 

The situation of* England is, indeed, peculiarly favourable for 
the acquisition of th^ materials of xoological knowledge. Her ships 
cover every sea, and her commerce penetrates into every clime. 
The earth and the fulncSs thereof is at her command. Into her 
ports cveiy wind ivould^forward the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air, and all the productions of animated nature, from 
every comer of the globe, howev^er remote ; but for such a freight 
there has hitherto been no demand. In a commercial point of view, 
such adventures could only become beneficial when the attention of 
the public should be excited to the subject, and when the higher 
and more influential classes among us should be brought to feel 
and to exhibit an interest in its advancement. * That such an in- 
terest is at length springing up, recent Occurrences havcw showa, 
and we hail its appearance with pleasure, anticipating, from its pro- 
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^ess, the removal of one of the repmaches on the scientific cha- 
racter of the nation, and looking forward through its means to the 
eventual enlargement of our intellectual gratifications, and to the 
increase of our domestic comforts. 

It is not, however, from any act originating with the Government 
of England, in emulation of those of other nations, tha| we are in«* 
duced to hope for these beneficial results* The Government .of 
England follows, but never the pufil^ opinion. A strong 

interest must be excited among or more classes of weight iti 

the community, and must Jbe naosi demonstrated by 

their actions, before any^active^ co-bpetation can he expected from 
those in whom the power , is vested. By private individuals, every 
object, however nationally important, must cbnsequently bo , com* 
menced ; and it is in the un^n of a considerable body of our 
countiymen, distinguished well by rank as talent, that we see 
the first evidences of a spirit directed to the encouragement of the 
study of zoology. Should the Zoological Society which has been 
recently established in Loudon continue to increase in respectability 
and influence as rapidly as may be augured from its present situa* 
tion, its establishments will, we dpiibt not, be eventually taken 
under the pa tronage, and favoured with the support^ of the Govern ' 
meni. Without national suppoit it can hardly* be expected to he-, 
conic a worthy rival of the munificent establishments of Paris ; but 
with that encouragement, which it might and ought to receive, it 
would speedily surpass thefti in the number value of its 
collections. ^ n.; 

Under these circumstances, it was of the highest im|>ortance that 
the new society should exhibit from the aumient of its formation an 
imposing appearance, and never, m fact, did any society commence 
its labours under auspices more favourable, or with prospects more 
cheering. Previously to the meeting in A|iril last, at which the 
Society was constituted, nearly thfiCe liundred members had sig- 
nified their intention of joining it, and among; these wSre included 
every name in England at all distinguished iin^ flip science, together 
with many individuals of the highest rank and influence. In tlie 
short period which has since elapsed, upwards of ^pnp hundred addi- 
tional names have been subsenbed, and the interest it has excited 
appears still to be on the increase. Corresponding in activity with 
the warmth of this public support, have been the exertions of the 
intelligent and zealous oflicers to whom the Society has intrusted 
the management of its affairs. Jt house has been taken in the 
most central part of western Loudon, wliich is now preparing for 
the reception of the collections already placed at its disposal. In 
a very few weekS there will be exhibited in it prepared specimeui : 
of nearly two thousand species of mammalia and birds, a number . 
far exceeding that contained in our present national establis^ent, 
the British Museum. If the infant Hercules thus surpasses adults 
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ift strength at the instant of hie birth, what may we not aritinijuate 
from his adolesconee ; what horn the full vigour of his matihood^ 
P'or these extensive collections the Society is indebted to the libe- 
rality of its late President, Sir Stamford Rallies, ahd of its Secretary^ 
Mr. Vigors* To the same /.ealons friends it will also owe collections 
in niost oth^r departments of zoology almost,jpqually respectable* 
The whole of these will be immediately at the service of the mem-^ 
bers, to whom the freest access that call be granted,^ consifitent with 
their security, will be constantly afforded* 

Even' from its outset, the Zoological Society will thus be 
possessed of a Collection of preserved specimens superior to 
any other in the country. But its views extend beyond the' 
presertution of stuffed skins and the lifeless corpses of animals i 
they (^rifbrace the maintenance of living animals, so far as llioy 
can be obtained and kept together. In thi^s department, an 
equal activity has been displayed. Ground has been obtained in 
the RegenPs Park, in which aviaries, gardens, and enclosures, are 
about to be formed ; and a treaty has been entered into with the 
proprietor of the most extensive collection of living animals in the 
metropolis, for its transfer thither as soon as the necessary build- 
ings have been erected. To this collection also, the members of 
the Society will hare access as a matter of right, and the public in 
general will be admitted on terns hereafter to be arranged. Re- 
moved fitim the confined and unpleasant situation into which they 
are now crammed, these animals will no longer produce, in the more 
ample and well ventilated- space which will be allotted to theriiy 
those disgusting sensations occasionally experienced by the casual 
visitor ; the advocates of humanity towards the brute creation will 
rejoice in the comfort afforded by their superior accommodation ; 
while the student of nature will feel assured, that their movements 
and their instincts aredcss fettered, and that liis deductions from 
them are consequently ontitled to be received with less hesitation. 

Among the other objects of the Society, are the formation of o 
Museum, and of Comparative Anatomy, and of a Library of Zoolo- 
gical works. On the importance of the former, it is unnecessary to 
dwell, since it is limversally allowed to form the only sure basis of 
all attempts at a natural arrangement of the animal kingdom. 'Phe 
latter is no less essential, if we wish to avoid increasing the confu- 
sion of nomenclature already too prevalent, from the common, and 
in many cases, almost unavoidable, error of describing as new, ani- 
mals which had already been named and characterised elsewhere. 
The want of a good zoological library has perhaps preved a 
greater impediment than any other to the progi'ess qf science among 
us. It may, indeed, be asserted, that no appreach, even to a com- 
plete collection of works on zoology exists in England, and htmee 
we arc frequently compelled to hesitate so long before we can safely 
assert a spoefcs to be und?‘=eribed, that fcreiguers step in and cha- 
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raeterlse it, while we arc in vain seeking for inlbraiatk)i) on iiicr 
suhjeet* It is certainly no slighti imputation on our aoologtealr 
zeal or knowledge, that while wc have here deserthed but a Very 
small proportion of the animal productions even of our own nuHie* 
rous colonics and dependencies, the task of supplying our defc 
cieneies has devedve^ upon tthe Continental naturalists^ who havio 
executed it to their own honour, bat to our disgrace* One lustaneat 
naiay suffied to show the extent to widely this has been carried* Of 
the new species of mammalia, described in the spleudkl ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle des Mammif‘dres,f by M. M. Geoffrey, ^t* Hilaire, and F. 
Cuvier, more tlian one half arc natives of India ; many of Ihenr 
were preserved alive in the public collection at BoiTackporo ; and 
nearly the whole of the materials for their history were collected 
by a single individual, M. Huvaucel, The industry of this one mau 
has done inffuitely more towards illustrating in a foreign work the 
natural history of the quadrupeds of our Indian possessions, than 
lias been effected by the whole body of our countiymcn resident 
there, or now settled at home. 

We are far from intending to reflect either on the zeal or the in- 
dnslry of the English zoologists. We know that, among them, there 
are many who, in spite of the obstacles hitherCo opposed to their 
progress, have succeeded in obtaining a respectable, and oven air 
elevated rank, in those departments of the science to which they 
have devoted themselves. It is creditable to them to have risen 
superior to the difficulties by Vhich they have been surrounded ; 
and the mere fact of their having effected so much under the cir-* 
cumstanccs in which they have been placed, affords ample evidence 
of their capacity for assuming the highest elevation, if furnished 
with opportunities equal to those enjoyed by their comjietitors. 
These opportunities, wc trust, they are now about to possess, througb 
the liberal patronage which cannot, wc think, fail to be affordi^d 
by the public to a Society, the primary object of which* is the pro- 
motion of science on utilitarian principles. * 

On this latter point, a few observations may bo allowed us* Wo 
will not complain of the commercial spirit of our country. It is 
that which has raised her to the pinnacle of prosperity, which has 
established her credit and augmented her resources, beyond those 
of every other nation* But wc must always regret its interference 
with the progress of science, and it is unfortunately but 4oo tnie, 
that no science has ever prospered in England, except such as held 
out some prospect of commercial advantage from its cultivation*. 
Thus, astronomy has received encouragement in consequence of 
its necessity for t]ie purposes of navigation ; the mathematics aras^ 
cultivated for the assistance which they afford to tho pursuits of . 
the astronomer and of the mechanist ; and chemistry finds its sup- 
port iii th^ prospect which it holds out of improvements in the aita 
and in the^manufectures. It is, perhaps, because zoology has not 
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yet been regarded as capable of aiding in the furtherance of any 
useful object, that it has been hithei*to held in so light estimation. 
It has been looked upon as a mere matter of curiosity, productive 
of expenditure, without any adequate return, and has consequently 
been left as an amusement for the idler and the loiterer alone, a 
class of bemgs rendered extremely race amqpg its by the trading 
spirit wbi^ pervades almost the very air we breathe. But we 
cannot admit the justice of this view df the subject. Zoblogy has, 
indeed, been hitherto too little cultivated with a view to the ad- 
vantaged to be deriyed by man from that more intimate acquaintance 
with the animal kingdom, to which its well-regulated study would 
lead him. Yet, if we are correct in assuming, for our intellectual 
resources, that superiority over our ancestors, which we are so 
fond of claiming, it is but reasonable to expect that these ad- 
vantages would be neither fesv nor unimportant. It is to the un- 
cultivated aborigines of Europe that we owe most of our races of 
cattle, our swans, our geese, and our ducks ; to the natives of India 
we are indebted for the peacock and the domestic fowl ; from the 
mhabitants of Africa we received our guinea-fowl ; and from those 
of America almost our latest importation for the farm-yard, the 
turkey. These, and, in short, every domestic animal, from whicli 
civilized man derives the chief part of his food and of his clothing, 
were reclaiinod for him from the wildness of Nature, by those on 
whose intellectual inferiority he is accustomed to look down witli 
contempt. But civilized man can jfet exhibit no proofs of the su- 
perior value of his mental endowments, as conducive to the supply 
of his wants, or the advancement of his comforts, through the means 
of the animal creation. Little> in fact, has been attempted by him, 
except the |>crpetuation of casual varieties, and their improvement 
by crossing one breed with another. 

It is just then that he should bring to the test the value of his 
boasted superiority in this neglected department, that he should 
at length exert himself to render atailable to his service other of 
the productions of nature, than those transmitted to him by his 
barbai*ous progenitors. In the ample extent of the animal creation, 
new materials could scarcely fail to be obtained by the manufac- 
turer, and new sources of profit by the farmer. The more general 
information imssessed by the former, has indeed already pointed 
out to him, in some few instances, the advantages to he derived 
from the employment of the already domesticated animals of other 
countries, and his extensive cental has enabled him to introduce 
them, and to profit by their superiority. Into France, the Thibet 
goat hue been imported, a breed particularly valuable there on 
account of the avowed determination to render 'the metropolis of 
that country the centre of commeixse for the most beautiful shawls. 
England has also benefited by the introduction of the Merino 
sheep, so well calculated, by the fineness and length of ii^ wool, to 
support the character, and increase the value of what was formerly 
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regarded as our staple mauufacture. Olher breeds, and even other 
animals, might probably be beneficially employed for the same 
purposes. In Its original state, the sheep was supplied with memly 
a short down, hid/ieu beneath coarse hairs. Circumstances alone 
have converted this useless down into the most valuable of animal 
productions, wooU Is it presuming too much to anticipate that a 
careful iuvestigatioff of the causes by which this iiupoartant clagatge 
has beenfcffccted, might lead to t\ie application of muiilar principles, 
to the amelioration of the covering of animals, of mncli larger sjze 
than the sheep, and origiimlly furnished with a thicker nnd finer 
down ? Could this be efft'cted, the more abu^ulant and beautiful 
fleeces thus produced w(»ukl unquestionably become an object of 
the highest imj)ortance, by the extension which they wojild give to 
the resources of the nianufacturer, and Ihe additional beauty which 
they would impart to his fabrics. , 

To the fanner, equal prospects of advantage might he oifored 
from similar sources. It may be sufficient to mention one only of 
the numerous quadmpeds, the introduction of which into England 
might he made highly beneficial to his interests : we allude to 
the Purik sheep of Ladakh, first noticed by Mr. Mooreroft in the 
Transactions of the. Royal Asiatic Society. ()u spots where the 
eye can scarcely detect any traces of vegetation, this hardy animal 
is capable of procuring sufficient nourishment, and becomes perhaps 
more completely domesticated than even the dog, feeding from the 
hands of its master, and pibhliiig the honos which he has rejected. 
Surely the feeding of this familiar ju»d hardy creature on nmeb of 
our baiTcn and poorer lands, wouhl be a more profitable specula* 
tioii to the landholder, and thos(» who depend on him for their 
daily food, than the ruinous plan so pertinaciously adhered to, of 
forcing from almost uncultivabh* ground, a half or a quarter crop 
of corn, and conqxdliug the laborious artisaii to pay an exorbitant 
price for tin* result of fliis miserable waste of capitahaud indtistry. 

Among birds also there are many which might be fendered pro- 
fitable in our farm-yards. Indiu still retains many species of phea- 
ijanls, which might doubtless be domesticated among us, including 
the w’hole of the genus Gallus of M. Feiriminck, of which our com* 
mon fowl is tlie, type. Universally «s this bird Is now spread abroad 
among the habitations of men, it still exhibits numerous traitt of 
a savage nature, which must have rendered it originally extremely 
difficult to tame. The same perse veraiie.e which succeeded in oi^er* 
coming the wild propensities of fhis bird, could scarcely fail of re- 
claiming to our service the congenerous npecies, including the 
gigantic fowl of Sumatra, mentioned by Mr. Marsdcii, the height of 
which is said t1) be such as to enable it to peck the crumbs off 
ordinary table. Ducks and geese in nbinidant variety might fee 
supplied from almost every region ; our woods might receive new 
andmofe profitable Inhabitants from amonff the feathcHMl creation*, 
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while our ornamental poultry-yards would derive additional lustre, 
from the Aigus pheasant, and otljer similar birds of the East, infe-^ 
rior in the beauty of their plumage only to the brilliant and but-^ 
terfly-like honey suckers of America. «> 

From the introduction of new species of fish, we confess that we 
anticipate less. We are well aware of the difficulties which oppose 
their transj^ftation, even withiri, moderate Tlistances, and can 
scarcely believe it possible, alt hough there are some among us who 
entertain more sanguine notions, that they should be brought hither 
from remote climes. But these animals, although apparently little 
under the control of man, in consequence of the different elennmtin 
which they live, are undoubtedly caj)able of being rendered a 
source of steady and effective profit. A more, (extended spread of 
general information respecting the habits of the animal creation, 
would speedily impress on the , mind of the country geutleinan the 
fact of the rapid growtli of fishes, especially within the first few 
years. If, on his estate, he j)ossessed any extensive ponds, or even 
the facilities for forming them, he might be tempted to imitate the 
proprietors of France and Germany, in many districts of which 
large revenues are derived from the growth and sale of carp, and 
other fresh-water fish. He might even be induced to introduce 
into his ponds smelts, and other half salt-water species, folloAving 
in this the example of Colonel Meynell, than whose, (after a resi- 
dence of three yeai\s in fresh water,) the fishermen of the Tees de- 
clared that they had never seen ‘‘ a finei/ lot^of smelts I f t he water 
of his ponds were, from their vicinity to the sea, at all brackish, he 
would feel still less liesitation in stocking them with these fishes ; 
and he might even be carried so far, as to feel desirous of verifying 
the experiments recently recorded^by Dr. Maccullocli, from which 
it appears, that the sea fishes not only exist and projmgate freely 
in water occasionally almost perfectly fresh, and never more than 
brackish, buUthat they also improve in flavour and in size. Thus 
the sole is steted to have become twice as thick as one of the same 
size from the sea, and the plaise three times as thick. The basse 
also becomes much thicker, and improves in delicacy, and the mul- 
let enlarges in breadth, and presents a much thicker layer of fat. 
Nearly the whole of the sea fishes usually employed as food have 
been thus naturalized by a proceeding which, although only now in 
process of revival, was extensively promoted at Rome in her well- 
known Yivdria. It would certainly be important that these expe- 
riments should be extensively repeated, as their successful result 
would ensure, not only a new source of .profit to numerous indivi- 
duals, but also a constant and improved supply to our markets of 
an almost essential article of food, which is now subject to perpe- 
tual fluctuation. 

Into the lower departments of zoology we will not puraue these 
speeulatiens. The few hints which we havt almost casually^ thrown 
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toj^ether will, we iliiuk, suftioe to show that inueh may yet be ex- 
pected from the animal creation, i^ fiirtherance and increase of the 
comforts of man. That the new Society should pursue every wtili- 
tarian view to th« fullest extent, is more than can he fairly ex- 
pected from it. Tlio institution of a few preliminary experiments 
alone, and the hitroduction of a sufficient mimber of animals to* 
enable those w'hose *fntcrest may eventually concen^'d in 
to follow np these experirnoms on the large scale, is indeed all that 
it ought to attempt In this way ; and so far, we ccunceive, the exer*- 
tion of the Zoological Society will not he wanting. But the extent 
to which its labours will become generally beneficial must neces- 
sarily depend on the supj)ort which it receives. If, therefore, its 
objects he deemed jiraiseworthy, if tliey are such as ought to be 
encouraged in a natiojial, and even in a philanthropic, point of view, 
let it be upheld by all who enjoy tlw means ot‘ assisting it. We 
have already said, and wc repeat it, that if the publics at large 
feels an interest in its advancement, and Evinces that interest by 
its actions, but not otherwise, it will speedily he taken, as it ought 
to be, under the protection of Government. An inslitiition* the 
objects of which are truly national, will then receive the national 
support, and will no hmger depend for its coiitiimance on the un- 
aided contributions of private individuals. * 

Since the preceding observations were written, the infant Society, 
on behalf of which they were intended to l>es})euk the interest of 
our readers, has sustained^ a ^reat, an almost irreparable loss, by 
the death of Sir Stamford Raffles, its President, and we inight 
add, its parent, for to his zealous exertions was it mainly indebted 
for its existejice, and to his fostering care may be attributed no 
small portion of its success. expatiate on the character of 
that gentleman in his capacity of a statesman, would he foreign to 
the ]»iirpose of the present article ; but we cannot help feeling 
that his straight forward and liberal policy, (more ptfrticniarly as 
evinced in the settlement of Singapore,) and the uridevmting recti- 
tude of his views and of his conduct in the important govcrinuent 
which lie was called upon to fill, will long endeai* his memory to 
the hearts as well of the Native population as of the European re- 
sidents. It will be more appropriate to the occasion to notice that 
devotedness to science which occupied the second place in hi^< 
mind, subservient only to his zeal for the promotion of ^Ihe more 
important interests of mankind. The ardour in the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge which he manifested in his own person, and 
the liberality with which fie was always ready to encourage and 
reward the same disposition in others, arc deserving of the warmest 
praise. In circ instances the most distressing, and weighed dowit 
by the pressure of difficulties under which an ordinary mind would 
have sunk, when the labours as U were of his life were suddenly 
annihilate by a calamity of the most appolling nature, he nerer 
lost sight of his favourite object, but «p]>]ied himself with 
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redoubled eaergy to the task of repairing the consequenees of Me 
misfortune. And even the vc|y last act of his life, when retired 
from the cares attendant on his public station, has been to raSflC, 
in the Zoological Society, a monnineiit of the •zeal by which he 
was animated for the advancement of natural science. To this 
Society he had devoted his extensive collections in all the 
classes of Animated nature ; and the very dhy which succeeded 
that on which he so suddenly expired was, we believe, Appointed 
for their transfer to its possession. We trust that the benefit of 
his intentions in this respect will not be lost to the Socii^ty, but that 
they will still occupy the station in its museum to whicli they were 
destined, and thus perpetuate to future generations, in a manner 
the most striking, the remembrance of the services rendered to 
naitnral history by one of its most assiduous and ablest cul* 
tivators, - 


DEPRIVATION OF COLONIAL RIGHTS AT TOE CAPE OF GOOD 

HOPE.* 

“ In every thing pxcepl their foreign trade, the liberty of the English Co- 
lonists to manage their own aifairs their own way, is complete. It is in 
every respect equal to their fcllow-citj^ens at home, and is secured in the 
same manner by an Assembly of the llepresentatives of the People, who 
claim the sole right of imposing thxes fqg the support of the Colonial Go- 
vernment. The authority of this asiemhly qverawes the executive power, 
and neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious Colonist, as long as he 
obeys the law, has any thing to fear from the resentment, idthcr of the Go- 
vernor or of any other civil or military officer of the Colony. — Smith's 
* Wealth of Nations.’ ** - 

f 

Dv. Smithes remark on the state of English colonies is not ap- 
plicable to the Cape of Good Hope. So far from having the liberty 
to manage cfir own aifairs our own way, it has hitherto been the 
privilege of, one individual to manage our affairs his oivn way. So 
far from having our interests secured by an Assembly of Represen- 
tatives, there has not existed in the colony any power of control, 
nor any check of the smallest value on the absolute will of the Go- 
vernor. It is true, that the Governor could not impose taxes openly, 
without the approval and confirmation of the C^olonial Secretary of 
State at home, and that all his proclamations, although acted upon 
when issued, required the same sanction in order to their per- 
manency ; yet it is no less true, that the Secretary of State received 
his information chiefly, if not solely, respecting the expediency of 
any projmsed measure, from the Governor himself, or from func- 
tionaries much in his confidence, or entirely under Ijis power. Such 
it government, it is obvious, possessed the worst features of a pure 
despotism, whilst the cheeks which operate more or less on the 
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worst of despotisnis were wanting. An hereditary desjwt is at least 
the countryman of his subjects. |l€ must have many national feel- 
ings in common with them, and his counsellors will generally have 
many interests eqi^jilly alfected with those of the community by the acts 
they advise. His des(;eiidants and theim will one Jay form part 
the community, and their fpture prosperity and safety will naturally 
claim attention. An hereditary nobility, and a powerful cli^rgy, 
have alst, on many occasione, presented a barrier against oppression, 
or the accumulation of a dangerous degree of power in the bauds 
of the executive. Besides, in most, if not all, despotic governments, 
there are certain fundamental laws which scarcely any monarch has 
ever infringed with impunity. But at the Oape we seem to have 
lost siglit of every principle of rational government; the Governor, 
neither hereditary nor elective — irresponsible witliin tlic colony, 
and consequently apt to exceed th$ limits of just authority — re- 
sponsible to the home Government, and, therefore, fretful and 
jealous of any inquiry, or of the least chance of ex[)Obuvc ; the 
%Tudges inadequately paid, and removable at pleasure. The other 
colonial functionaries equally under his influence, invested wdthin 
their respective jurisdictioxis with power as great as that of the 
Governor himself, and as little exposed to the control of public 
opinion as himself, perhaps even less, so long as flicy contrived to 
keep on certain terms with him. Under such a system, it is obvious 
that the people owed all the rights they still eiij<»ycd to the for- 
bearance of their rulers. • 

These truths have been felt and acknowledged : tlie only dis- 
pute seems now to he about the remedy ; and It must be appa- 
rent that a more change of men, or even a temporary change of 
measures, would be of no avail.'t We must have free institutions if 
we would have security in future, and the basis of all free govern- 
ment rests on this, that the people should possess a large share in the 
legislative, and secure to themselves the means of exftcising a con- 
stant check on the executive. Without this the best of laws may 
become a dead letter, and acts of injustice, partiality, and oppres- 
sion may be practised w’ith impunity. 

It has been argued by some, that the population and wealth of 
this colony are not sufiicient to require a l4egislative Assenibly ; 
but surely the weakness of a country is a bad argument for per- 
petuating one of the causes of that weakness. Sucli an assembly 
would entail almost no new expense, and it might prevent for ever 
both improvidence and profusions When those wiio alone can Icixy 
taxes have to pay their full proportion of them, they will be dis- 
posed to pause, and rather endeavour to cut off unnecessary expen» 
ctiture, than to hicrease the public burdens. Besides, such an a|k 
semhly could not fail to be better acquainted with the real state of 
the country, its wishes and its resources, than affv one individual, 
or even ^hati his Majesty-s Govcrnnicnt at home, ih^forc the first 
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cmi be prevailed upon to act, and before the latter can even be 
consulted, the most serious inju|y and loss may have been sustained 
by the country. The security it would ensure to individuals, the 
high spirit it would infuse into every class of . the community, and 
the perfect union it would accomplish between the old and the 
new inhabitants, by bringing them often together to exercise the 
glorious fUlictions Of a»€ree people, would, one might hope, over- 
come all opposition do the experimeirt — if that may b#called an 
ejtpOrimeut which hasiveen so often tried, and which never failed 
to prove successful beyond the expectation of the most sanguine. 

But to secure the natural advantages of this institution, and to 
prevent it from becoming a mere cabinet council of the (lovemor, 
or a tool in his hands, instead of the great eouncil of the colony, 
' the privilege of choosing tlicir representatives must he conveyed, 
with as few exceptions as circumstances will admit, to the whole 
body of the people. Ungrounded exclusions cause disunion, jea- 
lousy, unwilling obedience, and angry and tyrannical exercise of 
power. Their deliberations must of course he open to the public, 
and the Press must of necessity be admitted to the free enjoyment 
of its right to report and tnukc its comments on all their proceed- 
ings. By this .means the assembly would be kept, by the eye of 
the people, within the line of their duty and their power, the 
honest and able representative woul4 secure the esteem of his 
countrymen, and the incapable or corift^pt w’ould find, at the next 
election, that by abtising bis power Ife had destroyed it, and would 
be forced to return to bis obsciirity with sorrow and shame. 

Whether the elections should he trieimial, or only once in seven 
years, is a point of minor importance, if the (jualifications of elec- 
tors, and the mode of election, be* founded on sound principles, and 
secured from all interference on the part of the executive. It 
might be beat, perhaps, in the present case, to have them triennial 
for the first twenty-^onc years, that the people might as soon as 
possible become aware of the importance of their privileges, and 
accustomed to the free exercise of them ; and septennial for ever 
after that period. By that time the descriptions of men best qua- 
lified to sit us legislators would be ascertained, and those who felt 
an honest ambition to serve their country in that capacity, would 
have learned the necessity of cultivating those qualities, through 
which they saw the confidence of the public gained by others. 

That such an assembly >vould be an improvement on the Cape 
.system, who can deny ? Our absolute Governor had not the be- 
nlefit of a single efficient check on the wildest of his measures. Of 
the Judges and functionaries generally, we have spoken already. 
Appointed by him, removable at his will, they were kept in 
a state of subjection, by inadequate salaries, and liy dt^ad of 
ruin, which it apjujared he had power to hurl upon any bie whom 
he disliked, ov whom he suspected of entertaining indSpeudent 
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feelings* How could we expect them to remonstrate or control ? 
Even the Secretrary to Governm^t was not an adviser in virtue of 
his situation. He might or might not be consulted, according 
to the degree of confidence the Governor reposed in his judgment 
and capacity, or when ho had an end to serve by getting posses-- 
sion of his opinions. The present Gouticil is to ail appearance 
in the same sitnatifrii, witfi this differeitcife only, that 'their dissent 
or coiicni’rcnce may, with more plausibility, be urged in mitigation 
of censure by tlie Governor, when his* actions happen to be called 
in question. * ^ 


LETl'ER <yP REMONSTRANCE AN1> ADVICE. 

“ tresl beau quo le vrai.” 

To the 'Editor of the \)rimtat Herald, 

Sir, — It is witli as much pain as surprise, that I remark, that the 
Numbers of your work are permitted, speaking generally, to teem 
with reflections of tlie most uiiCandid and injurious character, espe- 
cially levelled at the Civil branch of the East India Company's ser- 
vice resident in this countity* 

That such ohservaiions should go forth to the public, unaccom- 
panied by a single line froife yourself, expressive of your dissent or 
concurrence, with the invidious or invariable sentiment which your 
page so often rec(»rds, is Jo life regretted, not for the paltry consi- 
doration of the patronage which the s^frvicc might extend or with- 
hold to your undertaking, but because there are members of the 
Civil Sorricc who believe that you are actuated by an ardent and 
laudable desire to promote ‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest 
-number," and who must therefore lament that such iincandid and 
illibei’al stnetures should find their place by the side of much which 
bears the stamp of trut}i,aiid the tests which enlarged views and 
candid inquiry will not fail to apply. • 

A general acquaintance wjth the belles let ties will inform you 
from whose immortal work I selected the few words with which I 
have prefaced this address, and f need not urge to your attention 
the fact, that if a deviation from the truth is so universally repro- 
bated in private .society, the fair and veracious recorder of events 
as they pass should proclaim a mbre determined hogtility with 
those w^ho have made him hold up a multiplying or magnifying- 
glas.s to nature, instead of herpoltehcd and unchanging mirror, and 
for this simple reason : the ealumny of privat^j life owns but a li- 
mited range and momentary existence, but the wiliul or accident|iEd 
misstatements (ft* the press arc in the hands of thousands, and 
oxist fox bver. ^ 

ft is far fXom my intention to reproach you individually with any 
departu)^ from those principles which give to the most retired in-- 
dividual a stake ill the social compact as <h‘ep as that which can 
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follow the mast brilliant public cusfecr, or the execution of the 
highest public trusts. Of hostility towards our body, 1 am equally 
tuiwilliDg to suspect you ; beciSiae you have admitted, that you 
were early indebted to it for kindness and hospitality ; and to de- 
clare yourself its enemy j is to proclaim yourself ungrateful. Whence 
comes it, then, that your work has now seen a fifth volume, and a 
dozen consecutive page^au scarcely be pointied out in which the 
Civil Service has not supplied thid pabulum for the sarcas^ns of the 
illiberal, the misstatements 6 f the utjcandid, and the mistippreheii- 
sions of the unwise ? ' , 

To a generonsjniud, the vast expanse wlitch separates us from 
the arena wherein ouf virtues^^ are slippos^ fo walk their narrow 
round, followed by ti throng of v^cs to widch human ingenuity 
would find it difiicult to make addition, conclusive against 

the adoption of that hue and whl^h ghVy and prejudice have 
not blushed to raise dg^ihi^t us at tke distance of more than half 
the globe. 'Phe philosopHer, h0#ey€rr dfsp^ifeed to generalize, re- 
grets the sweeping delihquei#cy^d!f% multitude, because he has 
learnt from experience, that \ the' GS|ttreme^s,^ virtue and vice are 
distant as they are rare. Tlie asks fc»r the evidence, 
and denies himself the the scales have done 

their duty. But it hap|)0bs, unf^tlfikiely, that generobity is by 
no means the fashionable virtuer of 'ih^duy. Philosophy exhausts 
the midnight oil in her closet, and Justke has enough to do else • 
w'here. The coiisequeikO is, tHattk^^alumny gains ground among 
a certain class, who are seldom dibifili^l, excepting on New Vear^s 
Day, who know nothing of IJobktf' and Jeremy Benlhani, and wlio 
never heard of Justice excepting at the Old Bailey. 

I will not intrude on your atte»ttlqn ’ the examples which loudly 
and imperatively call upon you to make it possible fur a Civil Ser- 
vant to place your volumes in his library, or give you the support of 
his pen, without exposing Idmself to the merited odium of his fel- 
loiv-lahoujwa in the vSheyard. It is in vain to say, that you are not 
responsible for the seatimeuts of your Cotrespondeuts— your silence 
makes them yours ; and the legal mrixtni is, qui facit perltltejfcm 
facit per se.*' But the Seiwice expect^ ft om you a more caridid, or, 
if your own silence has left ^dur individual opinions in doubt, a less 
Jesuitical administration of your Bditorial duties. If we are inhos- 
pitable, have you examined if^ aft eireumstaiices considered, we have 
the most ample means of entertainment ? If we are generally ne- 
glectful of the sacred trusts witlw which we are invested, can you 
show that our want of capacity, or our., want of principle, is the re- 
sult, part and portion of that commercial mono[>oly which made ks 
tliyhat we are ? If \#|?are corrupt, where is the evidence;? Ood 
ibrbid that you or your (<or respondents should find air to 

our conviction in that difficult access to Oriental recofdtify whicl^ 
you complain, in common with j^mbei‘8 who would sew them in 
the lic^ c»f arriving at far ditfcrenir eouciusions. 



Letter of Remonstrance and Jdniee. dfti 

The deductions froni general reasonings should alone be applied 
to the decision of any general question. The tunes are. gone by 
wh^i a crovrd of adventurers hastAied out to India, and under a 
feeble and disorgapized aduilnistration of the powers of Govern-^ 
ment, were enabled to enrich themselves without fear, scruple, or 
inquiry. Years have gone ])ast sjuce the prejudice so ju^y 
attached to the Incriaii ‘‘ parvenue,’^ haisi^frorded coi^olation to 
honest poverty by malving ij disgraceful to be rich. The Indian 
can now bo an early riser without drmiding the comments of hifif 
housemaid as to the tendency of ill-gotten weahh to drive from 
the downy pillow natqres soft ii^rse. “ Wc are hnown to be a 
class more sinned, agi^jj^yst than siiudng ;** and does it become the 
Sditor of the OrientaVHcrald to revive the loug-forgotten preju- 
dice, or to permit las'* to te. djevoted ip the excitation of those 
unwortliy passions which lacked, vpt^thc trunipct of the third and 
fourtli generation of them tha| h^th us,'.1^ ryu«e into action ? 

I call upon you, Sir, US' oue ^ijEi^0|ted wiih a public trust, to urge 
your (*oiTespoij dents to megt ihc with the grounds of the unc.andid 
reflections on our hodvji Wbich'.I find interspersed in your pages. 
Are wc unpopular witkihe two members of oui 

Service must give their cqnjN^nt lijO j^lection of Brigadiers from 
the King’s Service, to veterans who ITave shed their 

blood for the Company before they were born f Impossible ! The 
Army has its representative in Council; let it look to him for any 
desertion of its interests, or f^rlelture of ^ts rights. It is said that 
we arc rich. I contend fh at «j^e.var:«^;|iebor. If corruption is to be 
our reproach, I maintain that pauperism, at least in this country, 
js no bad presumptive evidence of clean hands. If we are all making 
rapid fortunes, 1 invite you, to take up the list, examine our posses- 
sions with the period (#f our resiuencc. It is no difficult matter to 
obtain the requisite information. Every clerk in the public offices 
can name the paupers, and the opulent : for Government having 
lately pledged itself to extricate the Civil Servants from their em- 
barrassments, a vast numboit. were weak enqugh to give in a fair 
and statement of thqir incumbrances ; albeit the Resolution 

declared ^uch debtors to be very undeserving of public confidence. 
The precious calcultition afforded amusement to every underling 
of office for weeks, and was then thrown aside ; record alike of the 
breach of faith in those who promised, and tlic credulity of those 
who believed, • 

That the Civil Service affords ^ much fairer prospect of a return 
to our native countiy", with faculties uninjured by climate, and un- 
impaired by servitude, wc have no wish to deny. But surely to 
complal^fOf thi^ advantage, is nearly as unreasonable as to lamg]^ 
that persons ride on horseback, due must necessarily.^ ; 

in then should the ‘ Herald * stir up ill blood betwe^ 

the Services, by setting forth, wi^ all the force of clocution,andan 
the powers of aigument, one of^pdse natural and uuavoidgtile di»r 
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jpuri tics which none of us have any wish to question. Will the 
destruction of the ('oinpany’s monopoly make the fortunes of our 
brave and deserving Army ? If it not, alas, a principle of Govern- 
ment to keep the Army poor, be the emoluThquts of Civil Office 
what they may, not under the Company alone, but in every 
European country where a military force is entertained ? 

Let us t^en claim fr«in the ^ Oriental Hci^ald ’ its caveat, when 
these ungracious and useless comparisons are urged <#)n public 
attention. Let it not be f^^rgotten, that however eminent the ad- 
vantages of the Company’s Civil Service, there is no European state 
which affords such a subsistence to its military force, or such a 
pension-list as that which it bolds oiit to its Army. Let it not be 
supposed that tlic CivU, Service generally derives any gratification 
from the limited emoluments of the . military branch ; and let not 
the fact be suppressed, thjat the proportion of,^ civilians in debt, is 
certainly not less than that which will be found among their brothers 
in arms. Candoui* will also at fhatab^th part of the Bengal 

Army, which obtains a resource: jjpiwi a large Staff Establishment, 
in which liberal allowances are uncommon ; and though the 
balance of worldly advantages rdll dtopbtless incline to tlic civilian, 
the military man who reflects without prejudice, will admit that the 
superiority affcfrds little subject for envy or irritation. He will 
consider, that after all that has been said of the large allowances 
of the Civil Service, they send Ijome to ease and opulen(*o in our 
native land, a comparatively mailer proportion of individuals than 
is supplied by the Army ; that if iiione;J can be gained in the one 
service, honours and military diStfnctions belong exclusively to the 
other ; that if some of our body are splendidly paid to do iiotliing, 
there are many who labour unceasingly for a very moderate remu- 
neration. He will find, that by the side of liberal cinolumcnt, 
there will generally be found great labour, great responsibility, 
with more lijmrality than ihi’ift ; and that, after all, there may be 
less reason than is generally supposed to exist for reproaches to that 
fortune whicli lias not made him— 

A Civil Servant. 

Cultuck, Nov. 8, 1826. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

On first reaiting the C’ommunicalion of our Correspondenf, wr were in 
doubt whether he was in jest or earnest, as it appeared as much like keen 
but delicate irony, as serious rcprotpl On reconsideration, we incline to 
think, however, that, the latter is really meant % and, under this impression, 
we take leave to say a few words in explanation and reply. 

Wo have asserted, a thousaod times at least, but we here rm)eat the assertion, 
that we war neither with individuals, nor with brauches^or cla^bs of the 
$i^ian Service, but with the system under which they are placdfi^^^ud fjrotti 
the operation of which, the great evils that afflict the country over which they 
rule almost necessarily happen, Wc think tho»plan of preparaticgfi and edu- 
cation pursued towards the candidates^^or the 8er\ ice defective ; but, not- 
wllhstanding this, or lathei in spite ofil. it may be safely affirmed, that a 
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better educated, a' more genttemaiily, or more bonourablc body of yotiaff 
men, is not, perhaps, to be found in any country or in any service in the world. 
That they should continue to soi-ve for forty years, however, in an enervating 
climate, and under a debasing and despotism-engendering system, and be tlie 
same beings at the end of their career that they were at the beginning, would 
be a luiraeic indeed. Jt may be taken as an axiom, to ttie general accuracy of 
which the exceptions avouUI be few, that in proportion as the members of both 
Services, C'ivil and M^itary, aw.' young to the country, so are they viHdbus 
and liberal ; and as they advance, they become indifferent to virtue, ar- 
bitrary, awd illiberal. VVe do not speak of liberality in a pecuniary sense. A 
disregard for heaping up wealtii is common lx> all ranks in India, and parsimony 
is extremely rare; but wc speak of liberality in a moral and political sense, 
which is at iis height on the first landing of the yoting cadet or writer in the 
country, and wears out gradually as hegets older, till it becomes quite ex- 
hausted in the end, and leaves h^n with j^Carctily trace of the feelings with 
which he quitted his paternal home. /This giradual progre.ss of a .susceptible 
ami expanded to a hardened and coiillttCttSa heivt, is apparently part of the 
' indcr of nnture ; but irt En^andf otli^*fI«rqpean countries, institutions 
»ml inaiiiK'rs retard this progres&^^^f^l^H)^ 'I|a44a, tho effect of these, and par- 
ticularly the former, is to aeciiibti^e a» ili dons its fevers, hastening on 
towards ilie crisis with a rgjpl^y df^.^n!cH the Northerns cun form little or 
no conception. If, 1heref<i#w>^%ere Itlh ibme individuals in Imlia who, 

forming in themselvt'S eiCQ^ptidns to* generally contaminating influence of 
flat! institutions and corruf^i tnaiiner^ stand more prominently forward than 
others in jiointing out the of the^^bo(||^;to which they belong, and the 

sy :,t( ui undiT which they suffer, lotufi ,^|iposed to give undue encourage- 
ment to cfMisure, because wo Voddlly hdtblt cominuni|^ations. We have 
ne\er once refused insertion turlicle off a4etler in tho ‘ Oriental Ifemld,* 
the obji'ct of which was to oulogieak either tlie system or individuals ; and we 
admit, us freely, censuics on our own conduct or opinions as on that of other 
parties. Atthc same time, our senlimebts are so well known in India, more eipe- 
cially, that we do not always thbik Ittws^lsfkry to point out wherein we agree 
with or differ from our Corre.spondmiti jr^ther leaving their communications 
to make their own way, and (ruslinglo our writings for the more unequivocal 
interpretation of our own v iew^s. In no part of these, we are persuaded, can any* 
thing be found whieli w ould fairly lead to the inference, that w'e deemed the 
great body of the Civil and Military iService of India either corrupt or dis- 
(lonourable. The system of the Govemnient under which they live is abomin- 
able ; and all but tlie immediate heads of ofllce fool occasionally the pain of 
being subject to its operations. Whatever is bad in the public and oflicial 
e-haracters of those who deserve censure, may be clearly trac(?d to the opera- 
tion of the system on their habits of thought and action ; whila in those who 
arc as proinmently good, it is a remnant of tlmir original virtue, whicli still 
remains uniaiiiled amid the contaminating poison of a thousand seductive in- 
fluences, and to them, therefore, the greater praise is due. Tlio guilt of re- 
ceiving bribes, in direct presents of money, or other gifts, is, we believe, less 
throughout the Service generally tlian at any former period, — and may be safely 
said, to be as little as in any countrjr of Europe. But there are ollK*r crimes 
against truth and justice, beside.s this selfish and generally unpopular one? ; 
nnd men may he the most bitter enemies of their species without condescend- 
ing to place thcmselve.s under pecuniary obligations to any living being. 

Wo repeat, however, our earnest dgsirc to do justice to all parti<?s ; and 
whoever will furnish us with instances of public virtue, and materials for well^ 
earned praise, shall meet a morfe welcome reception than those wdio expbsa 
vices, or fulminate their censures on tlie heads of others. Both, however, are 
essential to thegivjat ends of public good ; and though one he a more picaalag, 
itis nqt^ that account the most useful task. If opportunites for the hofXj^ 
dUtV frequently than for the pleasing due, however much w©lil|f 

regret if , It cU*ar that it is in the events of the times, rather than in our own 
dispositioi, Ito the true cause of thit 4ifference is to be sought. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NAGAS, A PEOPLE OF ONE OF THE BURMESE 

PROVINCES.* 

The expedition to Mnniiipore, ou which Lieutenant R. IJ. Pemberton ae* 
epmpanied Qwmboer Sipg l^t June, and which lermbiated in the recovery of 
that province from the Burmese^ has aUded considerably to our geographical 
knowledge of that paift of the j^astern world. We have before fts an inter- 
esting narrative of the journey between Banskandee and Munnipore. The 
longitude of the former place is mavked down at OS'* 8', and that of the latter 
at 91^ 15' east of Greenwich. Froijft this narrative, furnished b> Lieutenant 
Pemberton, the following account of the Nagas is derived : — 

^This singular race of people^ says Lieutenant Pemberton, extending from 
the norlh-western extremitfr of Gnohar to the frontiers of Chittagong, from 
their poverty and peculiar situption^ have ^*scaped the suiferiiigs inflicted by 
a poweiful enemy on the more weglthy roocupiers of the plains below them. 
With a sagacity which has at onop ^sufed them both health and security, they 
have, in every instance, estabUsh^ed thoms^lves upon the roost inaccessible 
peaks of the most mounlainousIseU^they inhabit, .and from these elevated po- 
sitions, can see and guard against approaching danger long before it is suffi- 
ciently near to be felt. Various attem^s, In the days of their prosperity and 
power, w’ere made by the Rajj^s of Munnipore, Cachar, and Tipperah, to 
reduce those savages to a state of vassalage, but uniformly without success. 
They steadily refused to acknowledge allegiance to either power ; and policy 
restrained the two first from using coercive measures, where success was, at 
least, doubtful, and failure would effectually have closed against them the only 
direct communications between their respective countries. 

The Naga villages are built with little regularity cn the summits and crests 
of the different hills. The« houses consist df aij extensive thatch, from thirty 
to fifty feel in length, almost resting on the ground, with a ridge pole of about 
eighteen feel high ; the whole constructed in the most solid and compact man- 
ner. In every house there are two apartments, the largest of which is public, 
and the other appropriated to the females of the family, who are allowed un- 
reserved iutorcoursc with all visitors, fitrbether male or female. In addition 
to duties that may be considered -Strictly domestic, the Nag a woman has many 
others to peiform daily, which render her life one of continued activity. In 
the morning she proceeds to the ilepot of grain, stored in huts raised uppn a 
platform about* four feet from the ground, of which the people of two or mow 
houses arc gwierally tlm joint proprietors, tbougli the more industrious are 
sometimes possessed of the whole <mntents of one granary ; after filling her 
conical basket with grain, sufficient for the supply of the day, she returns 
home, and is employ<!^ for some hours in clearing it from the husk by pound- 
ing it in large wooden mortars. This task accomplished, it becomes necessary 
to carry a number of hollow' bamboo tubes to some distant spring, where they 
ar«» filled and re-convoyed home by the industrious female ; she then prepares 
food for her husband, and a numerous family of young children, and when not 
employed in. these indispensable duties, is generally engaged in the manufac- 
lure of a coarse cloth, called khes, or clearing the rice-fields of weeds. Idle- 
ness, the bane of more civilized life,/s thus tolerably well guarded against, 
and as the violation of conjugal duty is invariably attended by death, or ex- 
pulsion from the village, infidelity is a vicC which appears ’to be scarcely 
known. 

The youth who wishes to espouse a girl, if accepted, a^ees to serve her 
father fora term of years, generally limited to the period at which shg maybe 
considered marriageable. At the end of hi» servitude, a house |s odnafructod 

* From ‘The (\Uc«na (ii>\rnimonk Gazette,' of December SB, 1825. 
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for the young couple by their parents, ^ho also supply them with a 
stock of pfgs, fowis, and rice. 4 long previous training has fully qualiflea 
the young bride to enter upon the dutie'sof her new station^ and the value of 
her services is generally so well appreciated, that lightniugis not more pwwiq^ 
than the vengeance of a TMaga for any insult offered to his laborious partner ; 
his spear gives the ready reply !o any remark derogatory to her honour, and 
on one occasion, great difficulty was experienced in saving an offender from 
its effects, •fustice is administered by a council, Ifbrmed of the oldom lana 
most respectable men’ of the village; they surninon the culjait, hear tho 
charge, adjudge the sentence, and its execution is immediate. 

Whenever a hill is to be cleared, preparatory to bringing it into cultivation, 
intimation is given, by the persons principally concerned, to the heads of the 
different families in the village ; a member is then deputed from every house, 
and they proceed to the pcrtormance of the, task ; when completed, they are 
entertained, by the person for whose benefit the land was cleared, with an 
abundance of boiled rice, fowls, a liquor procured by fenneniation from rice, 
of which they drink large quantities, and afty other savage luxury that may 
be procurable. When the crop^ consisting principally of rice and cotton, 
become ripe, all participate in thO'lahottf'#f cutting and rransporling the pro* 
duce to the granaries already mentiohed. Some differences arc perceptible 
betwt^en Jho Nagas of these hilU; mSd the KoOcfeung tribes, scatlered among 
the ranges soutli of the Barak*-^Thfelattei^are of smaller stature, darker com- 
plexions, and more unfavourable countenances ; their thirst for hlocd, and 
avidit> after plunder, have depopulated the^iiUs, which wore inhabited by less 
warlike tribes ; and they ai’e«iiown to make pSnedatory excursions to the foot 
of the hills at the southern extremity of Cochar, Among the tribes in the 
vicinity of Kahi Naga, the tertn Kobchung is always associated with ideas of 
rapine and plonder, ami the narrow gateways which piotect the only ontrattces 
to their villages, are said to hate neen rendered originally necessary by the 
noclurnal aitac’ks of those* enterprising marauders. The safety of the village 
is intrusted to a number of youths, selected for their sujmrior strength And 
activity, who are dislinguishe^jl by*a blue mantle of the knes cloth, lastefuiiy 
studded witli cowries, and garters of re<l thread bound round the calf of tU® 
leg. It is difficult to conceive a more pleasing union of fnauUness, grace, and 
activity, than is exhibited by one of these safeguards, when- seen standing ott 
the very verge of some proj(?cting rock with all the ease of conscious secu- 
rity. The northern Nagas generally hear some degree of resemblance to the 
Chinese, thougli the expression of countenance is in many far more inteUeo 
tual ; the complexion is of a light copper colour, and their hair, which is cut 
clo^ round the forehead, is of remarkable flexibility. They are difitio- 
guided by a restlessness strongly characterislic of their usual habits of I'j®* 
and the muscular strength displayed in the swelling outline anf their well* 
formed limbs, evinces men capable, from long habit, of performing journt^s, 
which by the less practised inhabitant of the plain would prove impossible. 
TThey never travel but in parties, each man carrying a conical shaped basket 
on his back, secured by two straps, one of which embraces the chest, and t o 
other passes round the forehead ; the right band grasps a spear, sliod at 
lower extremity with a pointed ferule, serving the double purpose of a detott- 
si ve weapon and a friendly support. In their mercantile trips to the Banskafl- 
dee and Munnipore bazars, they usually exchange their superfluous cotton 
for fowls, salt, dried fish, tobacco, and cloth, and are almost always accom- 
panied by some of their Indefatigable fomales, whose muscular power appear® 
hut little inferior to that of the men, while the superior delicacy ol their «ax 
is only discernible in faces ratheVless bronzed, and hair of greater length, 
that of their nominal defenders. Their food consists of rice, fowls, pigs, ami 
kids ; of the two last they are particular fond, but they are rarely killed, ex- 
cept op particular occasions ; milk they never touch, and. in this respect^ 
semble l^,(3||irrows, who are said, by way of execration, to term it 
matter.** 

During ^oor stay at Moonjeronkoqi|ao a female died, and prevlou® to the 
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intermeDt of Ihe body, in compiianoa with the general cusfoni, il was necessary 
to entertain the friends of the deoeasedl A pig was brought forth for tliis 
purpose, its legs tied, and the animal conveyed to a spot near the door of the 
hut whicti had been previously chosen as the place of iiilerment, where it was 
Imatcn to death with large bamboos, and, without aijy other preparation, 
was conveyed to a large fire, roasted and devoured ; the grave was then dug 
and the body committed to the dust. It is customary to strew over the grave 
suq|^ articles belonging hO,the deceased as we^c of Uttlc'. value, and these frag- 
ments are frec^iuently the Wnly memorials that testify *flie vicinity of a graven 
'J'heir warriors arc treated with greater deferpnce : the grave of him who has^ 
fallen in action is invariably feiiQod round with bamboos, and any allusion to 
him is always accompanied by some expression of regard or mark of respect. 

The ferry-bridges of the Munniporeans seem to be curiously constructed, 
and are thus described by Lieutenant Pemberton t 

For three days the Eerung Nullah continued so swollen by rain as to be 
impassable, and two Nagas wer^ drowned in attempting to cross it on a raft, 
but finding, at the end of that time, that there was little prospect of any ma- 
tevfal change, we left Moonjoroiikponao, and desetmding by a foot-path, 
scarcely passable from innumerabl^^reepers, and the extreme slipptM-iness of 
the soil, reached the customary pla<^ of crossing the Eenuig. \Vt‘ f<jund il, 
however, in a state of the most violent agitation, dashing with a force and 
fury that nothing could withstand, over this contracted part of its rocky bed ; 
a more favourable spot was sought, and obtained half a mile higher up, where 
the breadth of the nullah was fifty yards, and its depth suIRcierit to allow a 
free passage to the accumulating mass of water. Gumbeer Sing’s men trad 
been sent forward the day before, to collect bamboos and can(‘ for conslruci- 
Ing rafts, and throwing a lino across the river, to which they were to l>e at- 
tached ; but previous to our arrival, all attempts to get across had failed, and 
even then the Munniporeahs, who are almost amphibious, swam ii with great 
difheuLty. The mode of constructing bridges by this active and enterprising 
peo{»le,'ls mojre expeditious than any other i am aware of, and requires 
nothing more than the timterials, which, in a moantainous country, are alm(»st 
always procurable. The reed, M|>on whose strength the subsequcjU stability 
of the bridge entirely depends, is obtained in lengths, varying from fifteen to 
twehty yards ; they are connected by knots, and when made sufllciently long, 
one end is firmly secured to a trefe near the edge of the wafer, and a loop made 
at the other extremity, through which tne man who takes it across passt\s his 
arm; he liien travels along the bank until sufficiently above the spot he wishes 
to reach on the opposite side to couutei-act the eth et of the stream, and 
plunges into the water ; when near the opposite side, he is met by another 
man, previoush' sent across to fasten a length of the reed to a tree, who, with 
the disengagetrend in his hand, dives and secures it to the loop ; the connected 
line is then drawn tight enough to raise it above the surface of the water, and 
by frequently repenting the same operation, is increased to an> required de- 
gree of strength. While some are thus engaged,- other parties are employed 
cutting trees and bamboos for the bridge, the timber is worked into the bed 
of the river untjl it appears sufficiently firm, and is afterwards reiideied still 
more secure by diagonal props, so placed against the uprights as efioctually to 
counteract the tendency of the current to wash them dow n ; branches of trees 
are then laid -across, and the whole covered with a coarse mat, formed of the 
bamboo, previoudy beaten flat. This solid structure w as secured to the cane 
line in several places, and built as far « into the river as was practicable; a 
similar operation nas performed on the opposite side, and tlie chasm left be- 
tween them was subsequently occupied by substantial rafts, which, covered 
with branches and the same description of mat already alluded to, were sc* 
cured to the cane line, and fastened to the more solid struct^ire on cither side, 
HOri^s passed over bridges t>f this construction with perfect safety^ ind they 
Werd standing uninjured when we returned from Munnipore, thd^|^ torr<mts 
of rain had fallen between the period of their cqpstruction and thii^last prac- 
tical application of then)' 
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COLONEL LEICESTER STANHOPE’S TRIBI^TE TO THE WORTH OF 

MR. BEBB. 

To thf\JEiUto)^ of fhc Oriental Herald, 

SIR, ^ London, July 20^ !SS26<. 

In consequence ol tlie remarks contained in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald’ for the present month, respecting the incapacity of Mr, 
Bebb to perf»)rm llio duties of an Bast India Director, I resolved to 
inquire about him, an<l if convinced of the correctness of the state- 
ment given in the ‘ Horald/ to make a motion in the Oourt of Pro- 
prietors f(»r Jus removal. I know many persons consider that the 
mere frontispiece of a man, without mhid or heart, who couldyrt</«- 
idomly dispose of writerships and cadetships, and other patronage, 
to the amount of 20,000/. yearly, is quite adequate to u share in 
the government t»f ai)ont one-twelfth part of the human race in our 
Asiatic dominions. Far dilFerent, hoover, are my notions on this 
subjecl. I consider that probity, intellectual aptitude, and active 
virtue, sliould he the indispensable requisites for tlyit office, and I 
shall endeavour, wh(;i»ever success is possible, to attempt the re- 
moval of any Director who does not possess these qualities. 

In this spirit I inquhed about Mr. Bebb’s qualifications, and I 
learnt with pleasure, from a stiEesmati, who stands high in the es- 
timation of the peoi)le of England, that Mr. Bebb is very lionest 
for the times ; that be is talented, in comparison with otiicr Di- 
rectors ; and that of active virttic he had given the most noble 
proof, for ho alone, out of twenty-four Directors, had resisted the 
order for plachig all kiKtwledge in British India under the inquisi- 
torial power of those Purgers and (’astrators,” commonly 
called Censors of the Pres ft/* * 

The order for restoring the Censorship in India, which had 
passed the Court unanimously, oxce|iting only the voice of Mr. 
Bebb, which was singly lifted up against it, was afterwards wifli- 
held by Mr. Canning, a statesman, under wboee administration 
loans have been contracted in favour of Greece — under whom the 
independence of South America has been acknowledged by England 
—the fundamental principles of religious freedom upheld — the 
march of the Holy Alliance checked — free trade established — ^the 
Jury system improved and extended’ to our Eastern dependencies — 
and a reform in the laws comlncnccd, spit<i of that fallacious vene- 
ration hitherto entertained for the wisdom of our ancestors.” 

Previous restraints on publishing, as you w^ll know, have, since 
the suppression of this order of the Court by Mr. (-anning, beeii 
established in Bengal by Qiovernor Adam, who bad himself been 
a purger and castrator of newspapers. 
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I have said thus much in favour of Mr. Bebb, because I believe 
him to be a good man ; and I know that you abhor all undeserved 
censure as much as you comlenfn unmerited praise. 

i am, most sincerely yours, 

Leicester Stakhope, 


• ROTE OP TfHE EDITOR. 

We have given inaertion to the letter of Colonel Stanhope, as readily as we 
shall always do to letters suggesting doubts on any thing contained in the 
pages of this Work, the chief end and aim of which, is to be accurate iu all 
Its' informations, and just in all its strictures: because, out of conihc'dng 
statements^ this accuracy is more likely to be elicited than if one side only of 
^ery question were admitted to be heard. 

We imve hoard the act imputed to Mr. Bebb,-^]^ of singly opposing a 
resol utimt of the Court of Directors, to restore tps ^nsorship m IfuBa, 
(which is said to have happened ffVc or six years ago,)-^-^ frequently dented 
as asserted ^ and we m^not even now trace the matter to an undoubted source. 
The story runs, that oh'squie severe remonstrances cmpfxig home from Bengal, 
against the U'eedom Uvinoad by the Calcutta t|te Directois prnpi^ra 


against the U'eedom Uvino^ by the Calcutta t|te t)irectois propped 

and passed a resolution for sending out ImtnediAh'brdbrs to i estore tiaffjIPp ' 
sorship, as the only cmet,then thought of for thai^^lfMOuestiofi. U 
tliat Mr. Bebb alone opi^aed this ; but on wlmt we havi 


ominers or prompters,** os they have recently been called, on 
duty of nutting the orders of the Court into proper form, devolve, we 4^ 
know. In compliance with the established forms, this despatch to 

the office of the Board of Controt for ap^irohotlon before it was sent oh ; >Po 
one at the India House entertaining 4he slightest doubt but that it would 
have come back, their despatoh<?^ without altcrat sni. Mr, Can- 

ning, however, for reasons best kuofi^w himself, did*«iot choose to be u party 
to such a fneasure : and instoa4‘;i^f back for Irafjsmission to )3engaf, 

put it: into Ills desk or some oth^pl^^.OC safe custody, from which it never 
afterivnrds eseW.d ; for, in pdipt of faef, it was never beat out to India, even 
in a modified shape, and cdnsequaiHly never acted upon at all. It is Juc to 
the memory .of Mr. Adam to add, that he alone had the honour ol deiifii ig a 
plan, which Mr, ^Serjepnt Spank ie clothed with the language, ant? Sir Francis 
Mactiaghten*in vested with the powers of law, as much fprpafasing, in oppres- 
siveness and in injuiioua consequenbes to freedom, the early ce.isorship, for 
which it wSw a substitute, as that censorship surpassed in misehievousnes^k the 
ordinary restraints of the common and statute law of the land. 

AdmiUiag it, howovor, to b« undeniably true, that Mr. Bebb then opposed 
the restoration of the ceneorsiU[> in India, his subsequent and uniform hos- 
l^ily to freedom of discussion hi that counti y is sufficient proqf that his op- 
^sitloa ootddieet have arisen from any hatred of despotism o ver the minds of 
ils fellow To #at he has no objection : for in all debates 

fbAl isaknn plftce on that subject in his hearing and lii^^esiee at the 
llRlia'IltMMae, laf these five yeats past, he has never once Vidked his voice 
^llist despot and has always given his vote against Inquiring into, 
fir granting redress for, the injuries sustained by its victims. 

We know thnt there are many who would equally oppose the rei^toration 
of the censorship, becattse" their hatred to the freedom of tl?e Press if ' ao-graat, 
Ihattbcy do not think a censorship sufficiently severe in its restraints. ^ Mr, 
Adam and oil his colleagues were of this opinion s and thereforst, instead of 
going back to the old toode. they chose a new and fiir more gall^e Jpestraint. 
Under the cerisor^hip, the boldest truths might have been told Ihttmgh the 
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censor to the Government, without fear of puTil^kment, siwee it Whs no crime to 
send any thing to the censor before the sheets went to the pfess. Undor the 
present system of liceiising, printers afid editors tremble to say any thing 
which, by possibility, might oifend ; or, if there l>eariy latitude allowed, it is« 
mere accidental relaxation of the system^ which on any caprice of the Governor 
for the time being, may be succeeded by a proportionate increase of rigour. 
Under the censoii>lup, the persons and property of public w riters were 
all the responsibility was on the head Of, Government ; unrler^tbe liceiiling 
system, the persons and property of public writers are in oont.nuaJ jeopardy, 
and all tbo responsibility is on the h^l of the individual conductor of the 
paper. The ccmsorsliip, bad as it is, dnd IbW men e^n think worse of il than 
we do, is therefor© still better for thd people, and ^r their aiUocates, titan 
the licensing system, under which, there mufd; be such continual dread of 
offending, as to cramp entirely the energies wKltsh would every ubw and then 
appear in spite of all the vigilant O^f a censor, »o, tlmt to resist its restoration, 
and yet to consent t<» a more hc»avy infliction n^oiiivthc freedom of the PrW^s 
without a murnnir, is, in onr e5>tiination, ah act for^hich Mr Kebh deserves 
no praise. ^ ■ , ' ' ^ 

With rt^spect to Mr. t'JAnning, reWiy as weWjr© to idinU the benefits wliich 
are thought to have resulted from Ji1| share in the tidminisilratiori, in opposi- 
tion to the more bigotted and despotic port ion ' of tb.e Present Cabinet, we 
must add, tb it we see no in his staying tho'aespatcp destined for India, 
and obstruefing the design tb0 Directors on lliat occ^iSron, Had liiis arisen 
from his being really hostile to any untiedessary' Restraints on the freedom 
of the Ihess in India, we shouiii have s^eti Mr. Canning act a different part 
on many subset} uent occasions. But wlitd obtui^j^s mtidlects, of tt|ic 

India Hou. 'A' slat esiiicn could not porcifefi#©, was'^fR enough to the keener 
vision of ih(‘ President of the Thuird of CdptRol. “ He knew well enough that, 
for real power over the Press, the §yaicpi under Uonl Hastings even witaaa 
efficient us any censorship could w'cll be» tli^t,Goveninient chose to aOt On 
it, by banishing without trial uny^ offending Individual ; and the sat^e indul- 
gence which refrained from exercise of this power, might also relax the 
rigour of a censorship. It wi^a p^ception of tlio perfect hanulnssncss oi' 
such a freedom of the Press, as it' *** India, which rnatle him indulge in 
thecuPing sarcasms ori LordlJa»tmi|^^'“i^oyermucnl of Opinions, when be 
made the benclies of the HoUAe nf| shake with the convulsed 

laughter of the honourable members, jtalhe r^ over to them his Lordship’s 
prohiintions against spooking of the Xoi^l^iiihopy or the Judges, or tUo Go- 
vernor-General, or the Meuiliors of the Cwn^ii, or the Heads of Office, or the 
public functionaries of Government, which might include evefy constable or 
petty guardian of the night in the country, or against any b0dy,tOr any thing, 
in any place, or at any time, that might be displeasing to the governing power, 
on pain of severe displeasure and instant ruin; and then, repeating life aeli- 
eulogiziUg assurance of the Government, that all this waa intended to give a 
“pioper degree of freedom,” and to impose po irksome restraints” on 
“ fhir and useful discussion” I Mr. Canning kndW' wdit enough, that while 
such restraints as these existed, no censorship was necessary : nay, that to re- 
move these and place a censorship in their stead, would be to weaken the hold 
of Government over the Press, a.s well as to incur all the odium and. responal- 
blllty of act, without any corresponding good. Mr. Canning, what- 

ever may be'llll^'^real feeling towards the PreH.s in Hngiand, can be no friend 
to the free ex^cise of its powers in India : for, had it been otherwise, with his 
acknowledged influence in Parliament and over the Board of (Control, it is im- 
possible that the measures recently approver! by both, could have hiMl even 
his tacit sanction. ^ If he had opposed the confirmation of Mr. Adam’s UcenS'*' 
i fl ff law, or moved for its repeal, he might then havcdeseived praise fromthnii#^ 
advoesate the freedom of the Indian Press : but to arrest in its progr-fifipiT 
an order for restoring the censorship, and to suffer the licensing law to 
ttoobiintciad, is something IWte the kindnc.^s of one a ho should shlelif hU 
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IHand from the harmlesa dlsehar^e of a blank cartridge^ but sufifer him to ba 
exposed to Iho fire that should bring his death-shot on its wing. 

We an* glad, howe\er, that the enthusiastic and amiable friend of his 
species, lo whose zeal we are indebted for the letter we have printed, has 
brought Ihe question of Mr. Bebb’s merits and demerits before the public 
eye. We trust some other individual will resume the thread of the discussion, 
so that we may really leam whether it is fit Jthat he should continue in the 
Direction or «u>t. If he be proved to have the requfiJiite qualifications, and 
to exercise them in the discharge of hiS duties, we shall he the first to award 
him the praise that is justly 4up. -If the contrary, no considerations shall 
deter us from again and aipiin adverting to the gross impropriety of suffering 
important trusts to remam in «my hands* a moment longer than they can 
fairly and honourably discharged, to the advantage of those for whose benefit 
they wsfe originally created a^d reposed. ^ 


THEMISTOCLKS.^ 


TM»msTOri,i:.s ’mid pagb^tiliy, 
In glory in pritlra 
Tlie idol Wan Eastern court, 
Stood by ^ Monarch’s side. 


♦* V W ' 

The Pdrsian Satraps knelt to Idm, 
Nobles before him bciit-— 

Silent the gtiay halr^ tiarrior stood, 
Dead of thelNr Armament. 


, Aiwd Aitaxerxes* proudest smite 
Was o*er the Bxpd thrown V 
** Th’ AtheniohJWsate h^ banish’d him— 
” And he is inim alone. < 

- /. •€> 

“ Lay thine ui^ratefal. country low% 
Athenian, ’tis tbo hour! 

My tens of thousands are thine ow n, 
Let Athens feel thy pow’r.” 


The Monarch pour'd the dark grape juice 
Into his golden bowl j 
Themistocles a deadlier dmught 
Held. to his nobler soul. 


Their faith to ov’ry heart wa^i borne — 
Music’s triumphant swell, 

Whilst Artaxerxes drain’d bis cup, 

Burst from the sounding shell. 

His large and full empurpled bowl, 

The l^ile quaff’d unmoved ; 

A gmteful nation’s shout was heard — ^ 
The draught was burning blood. 


From * Sibyl’s Leave,,’ by E. W. Mills ; recently publisSed. 
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SUMMAHY OF THE LATES1' IM^KELIGENCI': FROM INDIA » AND 
OTUEH COONTRIES <»F THE EAST. 

^ * Bkxoai*. 

4 

Lord^ AaiHERKT^fi wav voaliim^s. This spiiic'uce, Mhich, in 
ftttbstancc, every journalist at. home And ahr«^ has been i*e|je.atiriAr 
with daily-increased reluetanee for pAst^ musi lx? reiterated 
once more. The Burmese war is a sbUM of whudi e\ ery reader 
has been long since tired : yct> like otl^r invetei-ftte evils^ it must 
be boi iie till the pn^gress of time shall, ridTthe world of them tfeiid 
of their authors. Even the public d^]gdtches, though usually 
so sanguine, speak of the prolongation ot the struggle with undis- 
guised des])oiidency ; and to us, it appears like an incurable ulcer 
preying upon the very vitals of the British empire in the East, — 
incurable, at least while the Goycrnment retuaiua in tlie hands of 
the pr^'seut (‘inpiries who have hi^uglit t]bff;pafient into this lament- 
able sTr(e. ‘ 

The (lovernment of Bengal arc imw fu% aware* of the aversion 
with wh'ieh this evusade against the “ T^^harians is regarded by 
all Tooii of sense, and endeavour tju tdirow the odium of it on their 
enemies. 'J'licy accuse them of -gross idaiiicerity in their uegocia- 
tions, and ])ertidy in not ratifying the preliminary whieh 

have been agreed on. But it is remarkable, that ohr ja^le diplo- 
matists g!ve no detailed accdtt|i^ 4 ,of ®t|ic course of the, nlfbeiation, 
ff they would lay before us the pra|)os41s made, and the arguments 
used or, both sides, the diihmiJMSCs started, and the expedieuts 
cde»ed to remove them, we shotAt^, site, dearly the superiority of 
British genius over Burmese foHj^^jmd be able to determine which 
party had reason on their side. . Our diplomatists, however, thiuk 
it enougli to tell us, that the Bnriue.‘»c are ignorant anti peifidious 
savages and that they themselves are and reasonable, 

to which> ns we have not the evidence before us on boik sides flic 
question, wc can offer no contradiction. „ , 

Those who have read the ^ Journal of Captain Hiram (^ox/ or 
Mr. Symes^s ^ Account of his E]gibassy to Ava," will have, ho\vever, 
a veiy dideront opinion of the Burmese from that now** circulated 
by their invaders. Though their manners ;ind customs are remote 
from those with whicli Europeans are familiar, Amcrapoora h 
undoubtedly entitltd to a hfgh rank ^mong Asiatic courts in 
of refinement ; and though the information, even of the 
of State, was formerly very limited, thety were by no meant 
eient in, penetration and sagacity with reaped to mattei*® eoml^ 
properly within the soope of their understanding. Having pciW ap 
much experience of the pWci of our arms, it im]>ossiblc they caA 

/ i 
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be otherwise than desirous to conclude a peace, provided they can 
have it on terms which are in any degree tolerable. But the con- 
cessions which Lord Amherst demands, must be regarded as in the 
highest degree extravagant, if rejected by them in their present 
distressed condition. His Lordship, or those acting under his 
authority, we should thi^^ very ill qualified for the task of effect- 
ingan amicrfble settlemenClif they, carry with tfibin those punctilios 
which ought to be thrown aside when real state exigencies^ demand 
tlic exertion of judgment and discretion in reconciling national dif- 
ferences. The ‘ John Bull of the East, With a laudable anxiety to 
relieve the public mind in England on the subject of this war, pro- 
poses to kenA home the news of peace (when peace shall have been 
r^itOred) by steam ; and whether such intelligence be forwarded 
by steam or canvass, through the Red Sea or round the Cape of 
Good Hope, it will no doubt be most gi-atifying to the nation. We 
refer to the following speculations eopied from that paper: 

I f 

As we may expect the return of the Enterprize from Rangoon, \vith the 
ratified treaty of peace with Ava. about the fitn or 6th of Ft binary, it would 
appear a very desirable Ufa^ect that her services should be made available 
(wards forwarding to BnPaad the imjrortant news, both from Rangoon and 
iHiurtpoor, within a short ,|period than they can he conveyed by llie usual 
route of the (ape. • This Hilght be accomplished by despatching her to the Red 
Sea, with a courier, who should find Ms way with ail speed to Alexandria, 
and from that to Europe. ‘Thegainingby this means ofu month, er perhaps 
six weeks, might, on many ohi^Wus , accounts, be attended with tlie best ad- 
vantages. Over and above relh^ing the suspense which mu 8 the felt in England 
as Ao the result of the late engagement at Pr^me,^nd of the hiego of Bhuiipoor, 
it might prevent the adoption dmeasures which otherwise will perhaps sc ircely 
be carried into execution before they are found unnecessary. We merely, 
however, throw out the suggestitin as oti© riot allogetlter undeserving of at- 
tenUou If capable of being carried b.»to effect. 

Adverting to the suggestion wbich vife tlirew out (as abo\c) i-ulative to the 
despatching the Enterprize to Uie Bed Sea, for the purpose of convej ing a 
courier with despatches for Englab4 kiinouncing the fall of B)iurtf>oor, and 
the conclusion *bf the Burman war, if tlie treaty be ratified, we rn.iy venture to 
affirm, that eis early knowledge of these events at liome is a matter of such 
Importance, that even if thirty days are gained, the end would in a great mea- 
sure be answered. Ind^^ppndently, howc^yer, of this consideration, we confess 
that the attempt would afford us peculiar gratification, as it would put the 
measure of communication by steam via Suez to something like practical 
test, though by no melons under the most auspicious circumstances ; yet, we 
venture to think, the result would justify a future more regular system being 
attempted. We have ever strongly advocated the passage across the Isthmus 
of Suez, and,nothing has happened to weaken the opinion we have formed of 
its feasibility ; of its importance, there can be no question. We are not now 
disposed to recur to the general subject, which, however, would offer a far 
more promising presage than the particular proposition we now desire to in^ 
(rodues^ to notice. The extreme cfistance from 1 oint Palmiras to Suez may be 
calculated in round numbers a,t five thousand miles, and allowing the Enter-- 
prize to average 150 miles pef diem, she would effect the^pas.sage in thirty- 
mur dhys, and % couner proceeding immediately to Alexandria, would be en- 
idbjlod to deliver the despatches to the British Consul in Egypt in forty days at 
the very farthest from their leaving Calcutta. Without doubt, tne usual 
period of luter-comm unication between the BHtiall Consul and the Government 
at home is known here ; but in this case ft ralg|d ^deemed advisable to push 
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o» tbe origitiml courier. We believe there is Sit all tiroes reitiiy aeeeis to the 
Continent, of Europe from Alexandria. 1'he journey from Oenoa to London 
is made in ten days, and if twenty are Allowed for the passa^ye across tbn Me* 
diterranean^ the despatches would be in Limdon seventy days after their tdaving 
Calcutta. But we think they would in fad not be longer than sixty. Some 
objection may he started as to quarantine ; to obviate this, let the despalehes 
be placed in a tin-case, to be enclosed in another, filled with gunpowder, or 
any other more suitable ingredient. The authorities on the Continent coUld 
not objert, to allow the f»uter caso Wbe opened, and the inner'one to be des- 
patched U) our Ambassador at who would forward it express. 

Hindoo Femai*£ JEdwation, 

The ‘ India Gazette ' of December 29, contains some iuterestiug 
infoimation as tO' the progress making in the f'.on^iDunication of in* 
struction lo Hindoo females, whose unedueated and unenlightened 
condition has been so long lamented. It is stated that, through 
the efforts of Mj s, Wilson and her benevolent fellow-labourers, en- 
couraged by the patronage sdf Lady Amherst and other distin- 
guished members of the community, 500 Ipxidoo fcinale.s had 
been brought under a course of instruction in the space of five 
years. This is sufficiently encouraging and^gratlfying as pri incipient 
exjx'rimeiit : it shows that there is no w^i of philanthropy among 
the ladies of Calcutta, nor of objects mno|^ their own sex on which 
they jaay successfully exercise it. And if the plulanthropy which 
dc»es exist in the Britisfi Indian public had been well directed, 
much more might have been effected long before this, in the im* 
proverneut of our Native sj/bjects. But the work hm been too 
much under the infiuenfce of visionary* enthusiasts, who liuve la- 
boured with zeal without knowledge. They have generally begun 
with endeavours to enlighten and. improve the most debased and 
igrif>rri»it class of the people, is commencing the reform of 

society at the wrong end, in the vain hope that it will ascend up- 
wards. ft is true, that the soul of a porter may be in itself as va- 
luable as that of a prince ; but the conversion oLthe former to 
Christianity excites a prejudice against the religion i/self, whereas 
the latter would be likely to draw thousands after kirn. And, in 
like manner, if European education were imparted to the higher order 
of Natives, who, being comparatively very , few in number, and 
therefore easily afforded the means of instruction, it would quickly 
descend to the lower classes. The Ooveiminont might do this at 
once by a general measure — ^establishing an English academy in 
each siliah, with a European superintendent, having ar liberal edu- 
cation, so as to be capable of^ teaching the most useful branches 
of teaming, and holding out respectable situations in the re- 
venue, and judicial offices, &c. to those who, on cxandnatioti, 
showed a tol^jrable proficiency in their studies. Almost all t]|ie 
respectable Natives in the country would embrace, with eagem^S, 
such a mode of advancing their sons, which would corts^U#llli{y 
very soon work a oon^pletc reformation in the face of aoesfety. 
How much more impoi^nt this would bo than the iristructioo of five 
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liutidred or five thousand common females, wliose influence, wheh 
they grow up bo os to be settled ii. life, must be confined within the 
walls of a hut, if indeed their learning do not px'ovc a bar to their 
marriage entirely. In that case the expcnmentls at an end ; for 
while Hindoo husbands prefer unlearned wives, Hindoo females 
must prefer to continue ignorant ; according to the maxim, that 
‘‘ where igudtance is bliss, 't Is folly to be wise/' But even on the 
most favourable supposMonv as nothing can be less tliah the in- 
fluence of a Hindoo female, we* suspect,, it will be found that the 
female reformers of society, with all tlueir benevolercc, have not 
coinmenced in the mitnner best calculated to produce any im]fOTlant 
icsulls. P(»sfcnty will decide. The following is the account giveii 
by the ‘ India (iasiette' of the Ladies* Society for Nati\'e Female 

Educatio/i at (Calcutta : 

* « 

The sai\i<'t*r of Native leiuale eiiucatiim in this country is becoming in- 
crcasiiJgly popular among all rants of sociely, and is evidently gaitdng rapid 
accessions of strength, both from the wisdom- and zeal with which its plans 
are executed, and from tlie amazing increase of its funds wddeh are annually 
augtnonted by the generous contributions of Europeans and Native gentle- 
men. 

It is ill the memory of most of us, that only four years ago this very in- 
teresting and novel* work was commenced on a general plan in CalcuUa by 
members of the estaUiished Church. Many were the difficulties with which 
it was at lirst assailed in its feeble career. The work was n(‘w% the w^ay 
comparatively iintrod ; doubts were excited as to its probable result ; means 
wore small, and few were the cliarapions who were Avilling lo risk even a 
cheering opinion as to the hnal success of the •mdcrtakiug, yet perse veiing 
zeal has, by the blessing of t|nd, triumphed over the difficulties sui- 

rounded this work at its commencement, until every doubt and unceriainty 
has been husluwl by swccess, and lost in the general aclvuowledgmmits of 
friendly congratulation. 

We look upon fac*l> as unanhweruble weapons in the cause of tiuth, uiu) lo 
iuctH we can now ufipcal as far ns the work of hunale education under tin* 
citr^ of the ** ladles' Societj’’ is concerned. Mrs. Wilson cuiumenced her 
labours, under the patronage of the Church Missionary Soeiety, in the )car 
1R32. During Itie first year eight schools were opened, containing 2iK) chil- 
dren ; in the second year they had increased to above 300. During the 
third the number of children was about ftOO, when the Ladies’ Society was 
founded, and Mrs. Wilson was joined in her labours bj Mr. Jetter, and shortly 
after by Mrs. Richards. Thus, in the space of fonv \ears, above 5(K) Native 
females have lieeri Imought under a course of instruction, and have made fair 
progress in reading, wTitlng and needle-work. 

On Friday morning, December 5>8d^ the fourth public ( xaminatiori of the girls 
was held in th.e Old (-hurch room, in I lie presence of the Right Honourable 
Lady Amherst, patroness <jf the Socicly, the Honourable Miss Anilieist, the 
Right Rev. tlie FAird Bishop of (’alcutfa, Mrs. Heber, Mrs. Uariagton, the 
Venerable Archdeacons t>f Calcutta amt Bombay, several of the Clergy, 
ladie.9 and gentlemen of the highest respectability, together with Raj^i 
l^denauth Roy, Rajah Shibkishen, and a large body of Nalivc gentlemen. 
The children were examined in suitable school-books, which give an account 
of the fall of mohand his redemption, of the ijommandmcnts, of the LordV 
prayer, &c. Reveral of them repeated Bengalee hymns — others read part 
of the New Testament, mid gave the meaning the passages ; aHerwardrs 
they read and lepeated a portion of the geography;, with which tliey appealed 
familiar. The Loid Bishoji, with hi^ accustomed condescension and kindness, 
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questioned them in liindoosiane respeciiog the different paits of tlie world, 
several of which places they could point out lb his f^ordship on the Bengalee 
map. Afterwards, specimens of iheir%6wing were exhibited ; a sampler of 
needle-work was presented to the Lady Patroness as a mark of gratitude for 
the zeal she has manifested in the cause. A pair of bands were presented to 
tho Lord Bishop, and another pair to the Archdeacon (‘orrie, as specimens of 
the children's progress. During the exammatlon, Rajah Bidenauth oamo 
forward in the noblc^^spirit of Uberallty and* gave a donation of 20,000 
sicca rupees, to forward the cause oL Native female education the ereetiou 
of a central school. The ladies having been apprized of his intention, had 
proi>ared an elegant sampler, in which Were wvarkp, “ Ma^ every blesniny «f- 
pjiH the generous Rajuh Birtemuth the samplei^ was presented to the Rajah 
oy the Lord Bishop, to the great admiration and interest of the ladies and 
gentlemen who favoured the meeting with their presence After the examina** 
tiOn the friends proceeded to inspect u large and elegant assortment of ftmey 
articles, which had been presented by ladies in (Calcutta and tho Upper Pro- 
vinces, and which wert' offered for sale to assist the funds of this great and 
good nnso. The conduct of the ladies who have so zealously aided the work 
is indeed highly praise-worthy ; for no less than 800 rupees have been rea- 
lized on this ock'asion for articles, wiiich have been prepared by ladies in and 
near Calcutta during the past year. It may no doubt bo expected that the 
noble example which the Native gentlemen in Calcutta have before them in 
the splendid donation of Rajah Bidenauth, will soon produce its proper 
effect, in loading others to a|jproprtate a portion of their immense wealth, 
cither to the same object, or to the aujaport of other iifieful institutions which 
have iu view the good of their fcUow-mcu. 

After tho examination a collection was made; tunountfng to /KM) rupees, 
which, added to the $um realized by th^ articles Sold, and tiu* noble donation 
of Rajah Bidenauh, amounted to 21,900. 

S^N8*RIT CoirLBfSK. 

Tin. Jistributioii of the prizes awarded to the pupils of llui fJovermneat 
Sanscrit College, at the second mmnal examination, having been appointed 
to :akc place at a house temporarily appropriated to the accommodation 
of the i-ollege, the prizes were p^sented by Mr. Sliakest>ear, nsslsted 
by several of the other Members of the Committee of Public Instruction: 
they were given for progress and proficiency in Sanscrit, Urammar, Utcra- 
lU'C, Logic, T*hilosophy, and Law, accoraiilg to the report of the examiners, 
the Reverend Mr. Mill, Mr. Wilson, and Captain Price. The# business of the 
meeting was concluded by the Secretary’s reading an address, Sanscrit; to 
tho professors and pupils, on the part of the Committee, commending tlmir 
past diligence, and urging them to future exertion. There is every prospect, 
we understand, of this institution contributing to form scholars very superior 
to the ordinary class of Pundits, and qualifying thoin particularly in a w elL 
grounded knowledge of the Sanscrit language, in conversancy with its lilom- 
lure, and familiarity with the best authorities of Hindoo law. In a few weeks, 
the ('ollogt w ill be removed to a more suitable and convenient edifice ; tho 
handsome' building in Fatal Danga-square being very nearly completed. 

Hindoo Mei»cal Scienok. 

In our last Ntuitber \v<i gave an account of tho valuable laboui’s 
of Dr. Breton, the siijicrintcndcnt of the Native Medhial Iiistitu- 
tioi) of Bengaf. W<; find in the late jiapers from India, soittft 
very interesting inforinatioTt which had been commumcat cd by that 
gentletnan at a meeting of Ihc HTcdical and Physical Society, h^M 
in the b^^inning of Febrflary. 
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'Ejhe Secretary reiid a paper oa the Native operation for cata- 
nicr hy Dr. Breton. This operation is very conmioxily practised 
by the natives of Hindoostan, botli Mohammedans and Hindoos, and 
with a degree of success, that could scarcely be. anticipated from 
the rudeness of the implements, and the ignoiwce of the operators, 
who are ^utterly unacquainted with the anatomy of the eye. The 
Native modt of couching differs in some respe'its from that which 
has been practised in Europe since the days of Pliny, qud from 
that described after the Gi'eek authorities by the Arabs. Mr. 
Breton therefore rA)ncur.s with Dr. Scotty who has given some ac- 
count (»f the operation in the ‘ Quarterly douniaJ of Science,^ in 
regarding it as of indigenous origin^ and not borrowed from Grecian 
or Arabian surgery Instead of the couching needle in use with 
European practitioners, 1 he Native operator employs two instruments, 
a lancet and a needle: the fir.st is used to perforate the coats of 
the eye, and to obviate the possibility of its penetrating to<» deeply 
a guard of a thread is hound round the blade at about l-KUh of 
an inch from the point. After the perforation is made, a kind of 
probe or needle is introduced to depress the lens ; this instrument 
is about five inches long, of the sjize of a crow-qnill ; the shaft is 
(‘ircidais diminishing in diameter to within about an inch ot the 
point, vvheii it becomes of* a triangular shape with blunt edges ; the 
apex is also blunt ; Just above the triangular pact, thread is wound 
round to prevent its passing too far. The needle is directed in the 
axis of the lens, and serves to deju’ess^it below the pa]>il : the eye- 
lids JirC then closed, and the needle rcnfiiining ifi the eye, being 
supported by the sort of shoulder which it forms where expanding 
into a triangle, ami resting on a dossil of Imt placed on the check ; 
after a short interval tlie eye is examined : if the lens have risen, it 
is agfiiu depressed ; and this is repeated until the operator is satis- 
hed that 4:he de])ressioii has been effected; the needle is I n 
withdraw.!, a^d some slight preeautioas are taken against the in- 
tiammation t^at follows. 

After being satisfied of the safety and 4‘flicac) of I lie operation. 
Dr. Breton intrusted' its performance to several of his Native pupils, 
who met with equal success ; above 100 (‘uses wriv thus operated 
on, hy different hands, of which not above eight were considered 
as failures : a few instances occun-ed, in which the repetition was 
necessaiy, but in. a less proportion than similar occurrences in 
Europe ; neither does Dr. Breton think the subsequent inflamma- 
tion more violent in general Ilian «it is where the cataract has been 
depmsed by the most skilful of our own praetitioners. On the 
whole, he j{i disposed to conclude, that, altliough the Native opera- 
tion may not bt? equally successful with that of European surgery 
in the hands of eminent and practised operators, yet its simplicity 
as well as efficacy render it worthy of adoption where the opportu- 
nities of practising, with pur own instruments, have been (*t)mpara- 
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lively rare, a!id le«s manual dexterity ha» been in cdltftequf^^ 
required. » ' 

THEATiMliNT OK PaSHENOKIIS TO ]M>IA. 

» 

There are few persons who have not heard of the dissensions 
which so frequently happen among fellow-passengers ou their way 
to India. A ease oF’this kind wg^s lately tried before titie Supreme 
Court of^ Calcutta : Dr. Sully, an Assistant -Surge<»n in the Com* 
pany’s service, brought m tuJtion aghinst Captain Lucas, of the 
ship Lord Amherst^ for his having cotifined Mr. and Mrs, Sully 
to their <*abins, for six days, with a sentry at the door. The reason 
assigned for this violent coercion was, certain irritating language 
whicli had been iisct\ by them towards the Captain in the presence 
of his officers and men. It is also stated, that the wliole of the 
passengtMs, with the exception of a^Mr.^’tVioper, had come to the 
resolution of not sitting at the cuddy-tahle with Dr. and Mrs. Sully, 
and e^en begged of the Captain to order their dining-table to be 
laid on the gun-deck. Notwitlistandiiig these strong circumstances, 
the Judge was of opinion, that (’aptain Lucas should have used 
more ealmness and disci*eti(Mi in attempting to sootli or conciliate 
the parties, before he had recourse to force. His Lordship there- 
fore thought it right to punish both, — by giving a l upec damages, 
and ordering (*ach party to pay their own costs* * 

Loud Bispop ov CAnevtTA. 

It is stated in a Madras paper, that th^’^Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
had taken his passage for this Presidency on hoard the homeward 
bound sliip Ityissorah Merchant, which left the river Hooghly on 
the 28Ui of tlaiiuary. « 

Hindoo Lovai-ty and Liberality. 

The late pa])ers furnisli another striking proof of th^ loyal dispo- 
sition of the natives of Bengal towards the British povernmetit. 
A splendid ]>arty was lately given to the European gentlemen of 
Benares by liajah Kalisanker Gosal, at his residence at Durga 
Kiind, in honour of the reduction of Bhurtpoor. The road leading 
to the Rajah’s residence was brilliantly illuminated for half a mile. 
Mr. Brooke and General Price, with most of the gentlemen of the 
station, sat down to an <d<‘garit dinner, with an abundance of choice 
wines; a naiit'h and a display of fire-works completed the evening's 
entertainment. 

• 

Rajah Kalisanker Gosal ij? the son of tlie late Baboo Jaynarayn 
Oosal, of wlioiii liono arable mention is made in the proceedingB of the 
Church Missiumiry Society, he having conti'lhuted liberally to the 
endowment of the Native School at Benares, founded by them ; he 
was also a considerahle benefactor to the Native Hospital at that 
city, Hi#» son is treading^ in the same lumourablc path, having pre- 
sented last ycap a donation of 20,000 rupees to the Education 
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Oemmittcc, and having recently contributed 60,0^0 rupees to tfeo 
New As)dum for the Blind, instituted at Benares. 

The habitual loyalty and attachment to the existing Government, 
of which the above is an example, and which distinguishes the nathes 
of Bengal, was very properly brought forward in the Memorial of 
the Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, addressed .to the Supreme Court 
against the ‘Regulation of Mr. John Adam for depriving them of the 
liberty of the Press, lest ^they should employ it to bring the 
Government into hatred and contempt. ^With respect to this cruel 
slander on their loyalty, by an ephemeral British Governor, as- 
signed as a reason for depriving them of a right which they had 
enjoyed from the remotest ages, under their worst despotisms — a 
right sanctioned and confirmed by the principles of British law, 
which Ixad been cstuhlished among them for many generations — 
they observed ; 

During the laie wars which the British (Jovernment were obliged to under* 
lake against the neighbouring Powers, it ib well known that the great body 
of the Natives of wealth and respectability, as well as the landholders of con- 
sequence, offered u]> regular prayers to the objects of their worship for the 
success of the British arms, from a deep conviction that, under the rule of that 
nation, their iinprovemeiit, both mental and social, would he promoted, and 
their lives, religion, and property he secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical limes, wtiich are the best test of the loyalty of the sub* 
ject, they voluntarily came forward with a large proportion of their property 
to enable the British Govenfiihent to carry into effect the measures necessary 
for its own defence ; cem^ering the cause of the British as their ow'n, and 
firmly believing that on its success theirs owg happiness and prosperity de- 
pended. * 

But all these proofs of th^ devoted attaclmient, the millions of 
treasure they had lavished on the British Government, and the 
blood they had often shed to support it, had no effect on Mr. Adam 
and his eoadjiitors, who had determined t(» save themselves from 
‘‘ hatred and contempt'^ V every one who possessed the facul- 

fyjpf rcpresefitingtheir conduct in its true colours ; thus depriving a 
faithful aijd*uiiotfendui^,;’peop]c of the civil riglits and privileges 
which (as they expressed it in their memorial) IJiey and their 
fathers had so long enjoyed “ under the auspices of the British 
nation, whose kindness and confidence they were not aware of having 
done anything to forfeit.’^/** 


Central India. 

Since tlic fall of Bhurtpoor the Indian Pajuus contain various 
speoulations on that interesting eV^mt.arid the circumstances attend- 
ing it, some of wliich are deserving of’ hoiiig put on record. The 
fitstrivhich quote, relating to the capture of llic rchcllioua 
ttajah, contains a curiO^is strielnre on his personal appearance ; 


Oiicntal Hcrul(^ m> 1. i, p.*l80-^lii2. 
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Doorjun Sai is ^excessively stout, more like a Bimeedfi (a 
keeper or trader) than a prince.” iThis remark shows the exquisite 
taste acquired by those who are far travelled ; for a iriorc home-bred 
writer would nevei* have supposed . that corpulence is iucousistent 
with princely appeariuicc. In some countries, even Sir William 
Curtis, or one (if one tUerc*be) of more ample dimensions, would 
be regarded as presentijjg a speciiuen of the most eleg^t and ma- 
jestic rotundity, the fittest ’possible l^p^^race a throne. But in 
India, the couriti^ of castes and nice distinctions, the paunch of the 
unfortunate usurper is considered as classing Idm, in corporeal ap- 
pearance, with the gross citij^ien, the voracious frequenter of turtle 
feasts ; or, rather, according to the practice of that country, the 
greedy gormandizer of ghee (or melted butter). 

On one subject wc do not yet perceive that an;^ distinct informa- 
tion has yet been given — the amount of the prize-money which will 
fall to he shared. Judging, however, from the hints given, and 
the u'iture of the place captured, (the last stronghold in Central 
India, where the disaffected thought they could deposit their wealth 
iu safety,) tlie spoil will he very great. However, unless there he 
propel ty found there, which is clearly jwoved to have belonged to 
our enemies, wc cannot see dearly how the wealth (»f Bhurtpoor 
can become ours by our having njscued it out of the hands of rob- 
bers. For what merit shall wo have in doj^^g so, unless wc restore 
it to the rightful owners t But whatever lawful prize there may 
be, we trust that the “ BUurt^mor booty'* will not be a subject of 
litigation (like that of tbe Dcccan) for the next seven years, till 
most of those who c.aptured it, at the risk of being blown up by 
Doorjun Sal's mines, may have ^passed into their graves, or be 
driven by disappointment to blo^ their Own brains out. The fol- 
lowing are the passages to. which we have refien'ed : 

I fca (/-Quarters, Vamp, near January, 

To the Riyhi I Jon, Lard Jmherst, Uo'eernot^Qmerul, bfc., Sjc. 

Mv Loud, — 1 liavo the honour to transmit to a return of the 

killed and woundqd at the assault of Bhurtpoor, which, ;a8 1 had before slated, 
is not so extensive as might reasonably have been expeiked. I bog to olisoi ve, 
that I oiniltcd, in my despatch of tlic lOjh, to mention to your Lordship, that 
a successful diversion was made on the Kungeena (late (where u breach had 
bee:* madt^ by the 5Blh Regiment of Native Infantry, headed by two com- 
panies of the l«l European Rog’uiient, under tbe eounound of I/ieutenant- 
Colonel Delamaine of the fomier corps, hi a manner highlj creditable to them, 
and wlierc ttiey were strongly opposed, I have, &c, 

(Signed) Comueiiukhk. 

P, S.— 1 also transmit a return of ordnance tak€‘n in the town. 

Total Europeans killed, 61 ; Wounded, *283; missing, ‘i. Total Natives 
killed, ; wounded, I S3 ; missing, i). Total Europeans and Natives killed, 
108 ; w^ounded, 46(>; missing, II. Total horse killed, 7 ; wouudod and lUhl'* 
sing, 2. 

Names of Offickrs Killed. 

H. M, IWi Ileyt . — (’aplain Armstrong. 

H, M, SOfft Capiidii l^itnian. 

8Uf, Ref/t. Native lufantry , — Captain Brown 
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^ . Officers Wounded. 

Getuirai Staffs — Brigadier-General M‘Coml>c, buvcre contusion ; Brigadier- 
(ieneral Edwards, mortally, (since uead) ; Major Beatson, Deputy Adjutant^ 
General of the arm>, slightly. 

llrigade Staff, — Brigadier Patton. B. C., severe cootdsioo. 

Majors of Brigade. — Captain Campbell, severely; Captain Caine, (H. M. 
Mth Regt.) slightly ; (/aptain Irvine^ (Engineers,) severe contusion. 

H. M. Lancers . — Lieutenant Lowe, slight ly.“^ 

lOf/t Regt, Light Lieuteiftmt \Yldte, severely* 

JrliUerg. — Lieiitenant Maegr/^gor, slightly. . ^ . 

Engineers, — Captain Colvin, slightly ; Lieutenant Ew Smith, slightly. 

H, M, Hth Regt . — Lieutenant and Brevet -('aptain Lynch, severely ; Lion- 
tenatit and Brevet Captain Stark, severely ; Lieutenant Day, seveiel>, (left 
leg amputated) ; volunteer .W. Tull oh, slightly. 

//. M, 69th Regt, — Major Fuller, slightly ; Captain Pennefather, slightly ; 
C'aptain Manners, slightly ; Lieutenant Long, dattgen>nsly ; Lieutenant Burn, 
slightly; Tnoutenant Ifoctor,^ slightly ; Lieuhanant Chichesler, slightly; 
Lleutenunt Pitman, severely ; Volunteer Wright, severely, not dangerously. 

//. C, European Regt. — Captain Davidson, slightly ; Lieutenants Warrpii 
and Candy, severely. 

Regt. N. L — Lieu tenant- Colonel S. Nation, severely. 

31s/ Regt. N, L — Captain lleptinstall, severely and dangerously. 

4-1 Regt. N. L — ^Major G. Hunter, severely. 

6Sth Regt, N. / — Captain J. Hunter, severely and dangerously ; Captain 
Black, slightly ; lieutenants Turner and Lumsdaine, slightly. 

Isl Nusscree Detachment, — Lieutenant Kirke, (12th Regt N. 1.,) slightly. 

* (Signed) W! L. Watson, Adjutant-General. 

Ordnance Captured at Bhurtpoor, — Iron guns, 60 ; brass guns, 73 ; wall- 
pieces under I lb., about |KK), with a large? quantity of powder and shot not 
yet ascertained ; two largiB iron guns, broken and dismounted, lyinr at the 
breach. . 

* # 

Extract from a> Letter from his Excellency the Commander-in-ChifJ'y 
dated 9Uh January 1826. 

1 have the satisfaction tq acquaint your Lordsliip, that, since tiie fall of 
Bhurtpoor, the whole of the fortresses* within this raj (Biana, Weir, Konibeir, 
Doeg, and Kama,) have surrendered fo the British army without opposition, 
and arc now accordingly occupied by detachments from the army under iny 
command. 

The inhubii'iinis of Bhurtpopr are returning to their habitations, and resun' - 
ing their usijal a vocations ; am!/ 1 am happy to say, that the desolation caused 
by the stonn is fust disapj^ariug. 

By command of the Bight Hon. the. Govemor-ricneral in Council, 

' Geo. 8w'?nton, See. to the Govt. 

The slaughter of the enemy in Oopaulgur was immense : the Jaiits refused 
to take quarter and fought on their knees, and wlicn prostrate. It is horrid 
to look at the immense number of dead bodies yet unbnriod ; in some places, 
^th© carcases are lying five and six deep, for many yards together ! and every 
bastion is strewed with dead men. 

" IL M*s, *50lh suffered more than any . other corps ; it was only 500 strong, 
and losl about 120 men. ^ 

The Grenadier and Light Infantry Companies of H. M’s. 59th suffei'ed 
• most. The whole regiment behaved admirably well, and so did 11. M’s. 14th ; 
the loss of the latter was however trifling, until the enemy’s miiio exploded, 
when a great many were Wown up. , 

^The Rajah *^8 jewels and cash are secured : report speaks of the value as 
cHormons ! * ■ 

Doorjwn Sal has mentioned where three erore of rupees are deposited, and 
his Ranee has spoken of another place where^bai’ crorc more ntay be foimd. 

Komcer and Dheig have MiiTcndcrotl. and the 31 st regiment has proceeded 
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there to take possession and prevent plunder. Much treasure is said to he 
deposited at both places. . , 

The R^ah is despatched to Agra with.a strong escort. 

Brigadier M^Oombe is left in command of the town and citadel with H. M*s 
Hth Foot» and 28d and 32d Native Infantry. 

Head>quarters are removed to the south-west side of tlie city. 

The camp will be broken up, and the 2d division of Infantry proceed to 
Beanec. 

Brigadier Edwards dfdd on the inoming of the Idth instant, ^ 

Yesterday’s dawk brought us several letters from the scene of action, dated 
the IQtli inft. From one of them we extract the following account of the 
capture of Doorfun Sal and his family 

Bhurtpoor, Jan, 19, 1826.— I hasten to inform you that the renowned 
Doorjun Sal was captured yesterday at four o’clock, p. m., by a troop of 
the 8tli Light (-avalry under Lieutenants M'KenKie and Barbor, of that regi- 
ment, while attempting to make his escape tow'^ds Beemnah. He was ac- 
companied by the Ranee, (mounted behind an^ittendant,) bis two .sons, some 
relations, and about twelve followers, who made but slight resistance. A few 
pistol sluits were fired, which wounded l\|[s^. eldest son, a tine hoy of eight 
years of age, and one of the horseme^* 

The Rajal\ was immediately conveyed to Brigadier-General Sleigh, com- 
manding the Cavalry division, who in jjerson conducted him to the (U>inniander 
in-ChH r»s camp, but his Lordship licing in the fort, he was delivered over to 
Colonel Stevenson, the Quarter-Master-Gcneifal. 

Doorjun Sal is excessively stout, more like a Bunoeah thai a piinCe in 
appfcuruivce. 

Many valuable JowtIs and some bags of gold moburs, were found in the 
lining of the saddles, all of which, with his chargers, bavelhen delivcrwl over 
to the prize agents. 

General Sleigh presented Lieutenant Barbor ’vyith the Rajah’s sword, that 
having conveyed him to the General, and nherw'artls to bcad-quarteril, 

fiuRMESE War. 

Wc arc now able to give a detailed account of the mode in which 
the armistice terminated, which had afforded strong ground to hope 
that a treaty of peace would be ffiiilly concluded. The circumstance 
of the unratilied treaty being found in the Burmese camp after the 
action, may be explained in three ways : 1st, The pleiiipottmtiaries 
may have been afraid to send it to their Courtdost their Ticads should 
be made to answer for not being able to procure more aflvantageous 
terms : 2d. It may have been sent and returned unrati tied, but noi 
communicated to the British General, from a desire on the part of 
the Burmese negociators to prevent the renewal of hostilities, and a 
hope that their representations to their own Court might yet pro- 
cure a ratification, if the additional .seven days of grace they asked 
had been allowed them : 3d. The Burmese diplomatists, may have 
been merely amusing the British General with negociations to gain 
time, without any intention of cbncludiug a peace. Thougli the 
latter supposition seems gelnerally adopted, we are by no means 
satisfied that it is the most probable ; and it may eventually he 
proved, that Sir^Archibald Campbell, he hot allowing those s^en 
days to enable the other party to make anotlier remonstrance with 
their Court, or arrange some punctilio previous to a surrender^ has 
been the real cause of the prolongation of the war. Tlie following 
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is tbe afcouiil of it given by the India Gazette ' of the 6th Feb- 

aakty : 

,The following account Mas broii^it b> iho Enterprize^ wbich left Ran- 
goon on tlic 30tU .tuimaiy with ('siptaiu Wilson in charge ol thc despatches: , 

After the signature of the preliuiinary iivaty by the Kee Wongbeo, conti- 
nual communioarion was kept up between ihe camps. Presents of fruit were 
sent to Sir Archibald Campbell, and poi^ef^ weto entered ])y the Bunnese 
chieftains to ^ run against the Arab JiorseH of the British ofiicers ; in shorf, 
nothing was left undone by the Kee Wonghue to give an appearance of good 
faith to his prc»fessions \ but Sir Archibald Campbell had obtained information 
of the approach of a large reinforcement, and on the application of Kee Wonghee 
for an e>itonsion of (he amiistjjce on the 17th of .lanuavy, rme day previous to 
its expiration, it M^as refused^ 4iu the J9lh of .Janutu*y, the Kee 'Wonghee 
pleaded illness as an excase ^for^bot making his aj>pearauce with Uic latihed 
treaty ; and when this ru^e ^isiMetccted by the ofhcjus sent to visit him, and 
tb ascertain „ the truth, he^iadr|^Jy excused himself «by s.iymg he was really 
ashamed to meet tho CVunmaoder-in-Chi^f ; tb t his King had behaved so 
ill, both he and his colleague disgustetl, and ti^at unless the prisoners 

wilh the treaty were immediately sent |lowu, they would both resign, and 
leave the King to seek other Ministers ; that yet he felt persuade i the ratifi- 
cation was on its way, and near; and that, if an extension of armistice was 
granted, it would certainly be received. 

To this Hir Arciiibald CainplKdi replied, that, unless the prisoners were sent 
into the English camp, and the articles of the treaty fulfilled before ten o’clock 
the next morning, (the 19th,) he should attack him in Malown. During the 
night of the 18tb, the enemy was ince.ssanUy employed strengthening his posi- 
tion ; he had receivt-^l a remforcemeiit ofWKK) men. 

On the IOHj, tlie guns from the English batteries and gun-boats opened 
simultaneously, and continued for two hours to cannonade ; at the same lime, 
the stbrming-purty, consisting of lus Majesty’s 13lh and 88ll\ regiments, 
under Culoncl Sale, crossed the river, and liarri ul the position. Tlie enemy 
Hed in confusion, leaving about 600 dead on the field ; 80 horses were taken, 
80 large guns, 130 jinjalls, 1,800 s' and of arms, 36,000 rupees, 30 tons (»f 
povt'der, an immense quantity of grain, sulphur, saltpetre, flints, and other 
military stores. 

Our loss was 'trifling, amounting to no more than fourleen killed and 
wounded; of whom w^ere Major Frith, it is feared, mortally ; ('olonel Sale, 
severely ; Dieutenant Dixon, Engineers, slightly. 

Ip the Kee Woonghee’.s trunk was found tlie treaty, wliicU had inner been 
forwarded to t^ie King ; and this Sir ilirchibald despatched after tlie lucit’vi, 
reminding him that he .might have, occasion for it. 

This M as a sound piece of policy in the Commander-in- Chief ; as, at 'the 
same time that it gave a« opening for liOgoeiation, H made the Kee Woongbee 
aware that his deceit had been thOrougMy discovered. 

It is reported thul Miamaboo, the King’s brother, lost his life in this afikk, 
as his dress and pony were afterwards found. Five hundred of the enemy’s 
boats fell into oUr hands. 

As the Enterprize passed Fort William, a salute of Iv enty-one guns was 
fired in honour of this splendid victory. 

* Another Paper states, ‘ 'Phal Mr. I^angles, the Secretary to the Com^ik- 
sionerS) was deputed to Malt on the Woonghees at Mali own, on the ISthuUimo^ 
in eompany with Major Jackson and Lieutenant Smith, to explain the 
upi»8; %'hich the Commander V)f the British forces was wil|i»g to refrain ti^m^ 
active hostile operations, notwithstanding the failure on 4| |j | ir part to foifll 
iheirprevions engagemeni s. W oonghees having refhlilljpttSigtt'ihe 

in which these condition.s were detailed, they Wre distbmtiy' infomea that 
the truce would end at mulnlght, and advised of the donsequences. 
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Lidut^iu&nt Flood, of liis Majesty’s 12th, had been released by the Burm^, 
The CoraiwissUmors, after the action, sent the oriitinnl treaty, found in'^tlii 
house of Prince Memia Ho, at Malo^^^, to the Ke<? VVoonghee and Kolfeih 
Mongee, wish a short note, inlimating tliat they had the pleasure to fbrward 
a docutiieni, which, in^lhe hurry of their retreat! they appeared to have dropt, 
and might eventually wish to recover, 'rherc- is every reason to believe, that 
the King s brother, Memia Bo, was killed on the 19tb ultimo. His horses and 
trappings were taken, and a ftoldie/ saw the rider to whom these 

belonged, fall wounded 'tVom his Itofse, and eahried off by hij followers. 

The foMowing paragraphs arc from late Iiulian Papers, ainl tnay 
be appropriately iiitroduee4 here: 

Meeaday is described as an old Pegue fortress, MidtaraU> very strong, and 
to which the Birmans have lately added breia||iyprkv<;. fh the rains, it would 
be impivgmdde, it is lielieved, and even detV have 

given trouble. 'I he Keewoonghee comiiiatmMtb^%ih1[lh)cf ; but, it is staled, 
acted with his usual prurience, being the Tho'^torieU told of the 

sufferings of the poor Burmese for some tinlejliiek, are stated to be most dis- 
tressing. They lived, as the Saving is, ^6ii|a’'*hand to nioufh, and subsisted 
upon « wretched pittance of rice, bar'cly auffleie^t to keep" body and soul to- 
gether. Tlie wret ’bed beings, It is well koo,w>h ar^^not iMbty srildiers ; on 
the contrary, being compelled to bear arms Whenever Ijie (■iovtu’imicnt calls 
upon them, they must cither (ighi, ordeseii, with the dismal risk of bi/tng caught 
and put to a dn tulful (h'tilli. Of late, they had been closdly watched, and 
confined in the garrison of Meeadav, b> the cUidfs. All thoao let out for the 
purpose of seeking whatever vegetables they could pick up for Vopd, never 
returned ; and the suppoM’d tnisiworth}, who w'cre wnploj^'d on picqoet 
otiier detached dulu's, desert(‘d. They had heard, at Umerapoora, of oumuia^ 
cess on the 1st over the hivincibh* Shauns, and the death 6f tlndr ev or-jl>efore 
invulnerable and successful conimamler and soroeryr, on that day in (he 
stockades at Seimbick ; c»f our victory on the r2d over the conddued and 
aggrc;:at<Hl Burmese opposing j^io war at Nanpuddee ; ontheSth, over myriads 
of Bu' nese, and numerous broastvvorks on the west bank df the Irrawaddy, 
and t ho clearing of both Vianks down to Podong,_ witl^ a full account of out 
good fortune there ; of the capture of Watty godiv and Of our hasty strides 
towards M<‘eaday : to all whicK the Golden Feet merely repVuul, “ Well, we 
don’t care what you do, provided yon lake care to keeptho Colai's (or BngUith) 
a w'ay from our Golden presence.’" . . ** . 

When (k)lonel ’I hly was at Meeaday, during the late uegocialing artpislice 
that came to nothing, and was received With so much cordiality by the 
Keewongh#*e and other cliiefs, this Kookamboo stood suljiiiy aloof, and coiild 
not be persuaded to interchange a. friendly smile or-word with' our negocia- 
tors. He did m>t come to the conference at>Tienben2iek, bul exert t‘d himself 
to the utmost, to fill the minds of his countrymen with Impressions of our 
infidelity, and argued with energy, that it never cbuld have fmen the intention 
of the English to make peace, as he was well aware it never could he their 
interest to conquer so much of tlte Burmese country, to give it up again. 
Our object in effecting an armistice, he insisted, was to gain time, to get our 
re-inforeements of men, guns, provisions, &e. up to Rangoon, In all this, 
did not jKookamboo perform his part as a true patriot should? fie alsb dU* 
tinguished himself on the 2nd, at the Pogado Point Stockade, (alias Nanpud* 
dee);^d continued to annoy the Kin||*s(|7th regiment, and Brigadier El ring- 
toil, during the night. The Caasay horse, on which he was mounted, had, we 
leahi^ been presented to Haptain Dyke% Sir Archibald (Campbell. 
hereof poor dying, and dead Burmese, wene fomid on the road-side, 

oaf correspoude^nt supposes to have bfeh^reduepd to that conditfun^^tlw 
by disease, but Ij^Hnanition. . 

After the confwh^ce with the Commissioners, we have been told, titat, the 
Keewoonghee turned round vary gravely, and said that he had a serious com- 



plaint to make ngainst Sir Archibald Campbell. There was same surpiise 
evinced at this, and his Burmese Excellency was asktnl to what he referred ; 
upon which he explained himself hy^ayinj? that Sir Archibald Campbell had 
prevented him from seeing his wife, tlie Lady Keewoonghee, for two years ! 

A correspondent informs us that the body of oiie t»f 4*he Burmese amazons, 
or Weird Sisters, was found after one of the late battles. She by no means 
resembled what w© have beem in the habit of eonyidering as the belle ideal of 
a witch, for so far from 'being pld and «gl^,*she wag-, young and handsome. 
The ^rniesef'mcn in geiier|l, we have, heard, aro superior to the Natives In 
indi|i» proper in stature and strength. They are, however, nmc^i more in- 
temperate in their habits^ beingV'great eaters and drinkers. Tbe\ are said to 
be good natured, but excessively given to lying and laziness. The surprise 
is, that under .Such a grindlngly oppressive and barbarous government, they 
shC\tld have any ftood quaUtifS or traces of civilization at all. The women 
are said to he very large anil ’^J*y ugly, but good tempeted . — Indian Gazette. 

Doojun Sal is the cousin of tlie young Rajah, Bulwunl Siuh, — Uunjit Sinh, 
a former Hajah of Bhurtpoi*e,^hacl four sons, Rafia<lliir Sinh, Baldeo Sinh, 
Lakslmian Sin b, and Narbhi ^inh ; Raiiadhir Sinh succeeded his father, and 
died withcMit i^sue., He W'as succeeded by the second brother, Baldeo Sinh, 
who, shortly befqre his death, associaterl his son, the present young Rajah, 
Balwunt Siiih, in his gbvenunent, and the act was eonfiimedhy the British 
authorities ; — after he died, Doorjun Sal, the son of the third brother Tiakshman 
Sinh, taking advantage of the tender years of the young Prince, st‘ized upon 
tlm m'usnud', and assumed the title of Rajah, claiming a right to the Raj, on 
the jdea, that Ranadhir Sitih had intended to adopt him: as the adoption, 
hovl^ever, never tot^k place, this plea pould Ix^ of no avail, and he was desired 
to, relinquish hls*'usurp!ition and withdraw into the Company’s territories, 
upon a suitable pr 9 visU>n : the con.se(juonce of his refusal to listen to those 
conditions, will bo seem. 

By. the. latest adv’cc*,'' Maha Raja Hunjit Sinh was at Lahore on the JiPih 
December' busily engaged in equipping l^is troops; his tents and equipage 
hod been ordered^o AinrilBcr, and a pajuient^^, two luch and tweuly-st;veii 
thousand rupees, had been made to tin* French Officers on account of the r 
Battalions. An affray Wai^ I'eporte 1 to have occurnKl at Amritser, between 
some English merchants and Akal* troopers, in which one of the former was 
wolktided: alclter was- in consequeuee, addressed to the Re.sident at Ludhiana, 
Stating that this affray had jirison in consequence of the unannounced ad vane# 
of the Europeans beyond' the frontier, — and that it was hoped, that in tutuii? 
they would not- cross the setlej without giving previous notice of their in- 
ta^tiOn, Wlien^all such occurrences as had taken place might he prevented. — 
Jam Je)mn 

Bhurtpoor letti^rs of the 27th ult. state, that the deserter Herbert liad been 
condeiimed. The Fort of Weir Was reported to be as strong as Bhurtpoor, 
but no show' of resistance was offered, and one of the gates w'as taken posses- 
session of by a Naik and four. 

The official despatches of General Campbell furnish still more 
ample details; and will be interesting to those who have relatives 
and friendti among those who were engaged in the operations : 

To George Sndnton, Esq., Seeretary to Government, Secret and Political 
Department, S^c. ^c. Sfc. 

SiB,rr-My despatch of the Slst ultimo, brought the opi^rations of the army 
tu^fikir my command down to that date, and expressed my; sanguine expecta- 
that it would prove thq last communication which' 1 should have to 
addfess to you, relative to the' war in this country. ^ 

These hopes were unfortunately frustrated by the |>o)ky of a Court, ap- 
parently destitute alike of every principle of honour and good faith. 
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ItdelUgcnce from the Euiit. 

The sig^nature of a treaty of jieace by the British and Burmair CommU- 
aloners, on the 3d instanJ, and the pledjre, on the .part of the latter^ that the 
same would be ratified by the King: of Ava within fifteen days frojpn that 
dale, aiid .some speeific. articles, as therein stated, carried into collect within 
the same period, has*ah*oady been brouj^lU to the knowlodgt' of the Bight 
Honourable the (Jo\enior-Goiie.ral in Council, by the proceedings of tho 
British Commissioners, recorded in, their despatches, under date tin* 3:1 instant. 
All occurrences of a p'hrely pSliHcal nalMre s’nce then, will now In llh© 
manner be funiishetl with the same awthority. I shall the riftin’! proceed to 
the detail cif military events resulting therefrom. 

On the I8th, the day appointed for the return of the ratified treaty, &e., Ilia 
Commissioners finding, that insicad of a inirdineat o^ his promise, a further, 
delay of six or seven days was solicited, Oud^T^uch ^uivocal circumstanced, 
as left no doubt that a total want of faith gUtded their councils, U was de- 
finitely declared, that their request could not bei complied with, and a .secret 
article proposed to them, in w'hich it was st|puiatOfl (together wilh the per-* 
formance of others already agreed to) that they slimild ovaciialo the fortified 
and cntreiichod city of Malown, by sun-i4^ *do Ih© morning of the 20lh ; On 
their positive rejection of this proposition, they were told, that after twelve 
o'clock that very night, (I ho IBth,) hostilities would recommence. Deeming 
it of the utmost importance lhat no time should bo lost in punishing duplicity of 
so flagrant a character, 1 ordered the construction of bai'errics und the landing 
of heavy ordnance from the flotilla, to commence iinmedliitely after mid- 
night, and every requisite arrangement to he rnade for any early atltuk upon 
Malown. His l.ordisbip in Couiicd will be enabled to* ap(irt*ciate the zeal 
and exertion with whieli my orden’s were c'^rrjed into offect. under the 
tion of Lieutenant-Golouel Ilopkinson, commanding the Aftillcry, and lieu- 
tenant Underwood, the Chief Egincer, (aided by that indofaligable corps, tlie 
first battalion of Madras Pioneers, under command of Captain, Crowe,; whoUr 
I state, that by tesn o’clock next morning, I had oight-audtlwenty pieces of 
ordnance in battery, on points presenting a front of more itmn one mile on 
the eastern bank of the Irraw*,d-!^, wdiich corresponded with the extent of 
the enemy’s lino of defence on the opposite shore. I yet clu-Mi duiid hopes 
that the formidable appearance of our preparations would have induced them 
to make some farther communications in the morning, iiijstcad of again. risking 
the renewal of hostilities with troops, of wliosq decided superiority they h;ui 
no recently received the most coavinAng and humUiati\>g proofs. In this I 
was disappoinl(*(l. At day light, I perceived that the preceding night had 
been devoted by them to preparations equally laborious, and the construction 
of extensive and wi ll-planned works, with a view to th© reslstiuice on’ which 
they had resolved. ^ 

At eleven o'clock a. isi., (the 10th,) I ordered ourdiattories and rockets to 
open their fire on the enemy ’s position ; it was warmly kept up, and wdth 
such precision of practice, as to reflect the highest credit on this branch of the 
service. 

During this period, llio troops intended for the a.ssM4u It wore embarking in 
the boats of his Majesty's ships and the flotilla, at a point ahove our en- 
campment at Pal anagoh, under the superintendence and direction of (’aptain 
Chads of his Majesty’s ship AUigutor, senior naval officer, on whom this 
charge devolved, in the absence of his Excellency, Uommodoils Sir James 
Brisbane, in consequence of extreme incUsposition. 

About one p. m. the desired imprc.ssion having been produced by the can-c 
noaad©y and every thing repoi-te’d ready, I directed the. Brigade under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sale, consisting of his Majesty’s 13th and 3Hth regiments, to 
drop down the river, and as.sault the main face ofklUc enemy’s position, 
its south-eastern angle, and Brigadier-General f’ottoiii^ with the 
panies of his mjesty’s 47th and 87lh regiments, and his Majesty's 89th 
regiment, undwlLlotttenanl Colonel Hunter Blair ; his llfajesty’s 41 at Wljgt* 
ment, andtlf© iSth Madras Naflve Infantry, under Lieu temgd Colonel Godwin 
and the 28th Madras Native Infantry, with the flank cm^auies of the 4Sd 

Oritnlal Herald, VoU \0. , 
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Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel Parlby, to cross mhow 
Malown, and, after carrying some outworks, lo attack the nortliern face of 
the principal work. 

Although the whole of the boats pushed off togcthV fifom the left bank, the 
strength of the current, and a strong breeze from the north, carried Lieutenant 
Colonel Sale’s Brigade to the given point of attack, before the other (columns 
(notwithstanding every exertion) could pos|ibly reach the opposite shore ; 
Lieutenant Otdonel Sale was unfortunately wounded in his boat, but the corps 
of his Brigade having landed, and formed with admirable regularity, under 
the command of Major Frith, his Majesty’s S8th regiment, rushed on to 
the assault with their usual intrepidity, and were in a short time complete 
masters of a work, which, although certainly not so well chosen in point of 
position as others we have met with, had y(!t been rendered most formidable by 
labour and art, and, at the same time, such as to atlord the enemy a presump- 
tive assurance of security In their possession of it. Tliis is fully evinced by 
the circumstance of the Chiefs, with Memiaboo at their head, (contrary lo the 
Burmese custom in all such cases,) having remained within their defences till 
they saw the troops crossing to the assault. 

When Brigadier-General Cotton saw that the works were carried by the 
18th and 38th regiments, he very judiciously ordered the Brigade under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter Blair to cut in upon ilie enemy’s line of retreat, 
which was done accordingly, and with much effecr. 

Thus was accomplished, in the course of a few hours from live recommence- 
ment of hostilities, forced upon us by perfidy and duplicity, a chastisement as 
exemplary as it was merited. Their loss in killed and wounded has been 
severe, and the accompanying returns of captured ordnance, ordnance stores, 
arms, and ammunition, will sufficiently demonstrate how seriously they have 
suffered in these particulars ; a species of disaster wliicli their Govermneni 
will doubtless more deeply deplore than the sacrifice of lives, oi the shame 
of defeat Specie, to the amount of about thirty thousand rupees, was found 
in Memiaboo’s house, and a very ample cnag^i^zine of grain, together with 
about seventy horses, have also fallen into our hands. It will prove highly 
gratifying to his Lordship in Council to learn, that advantages so important 
have been secured with so small a numerical loss, as is (‘xhibited by the re- 
turns of killed and wodnded : amongst the wounded, 1 include, with particular 
regret, the names of Lieutenant-Colone’ Sale and Major Frith, tlic latter having 
succeeded to the command of the column on his senior oificer being disabled, 
received, at its head, in the moment of success, a spear wound, which I fear 
is of a seriouspature. Major Thornhill, of his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, 
was the third on whom the accidentvS of war threw the perilous disiiuetion of 
leading these troops, and he conducted their inoveinents lo tlie dost, of the 
affair, in a style worthy of his predecessors in command. 

Where zeal displays itself in every rank, as amongst the officers whom I 
have the happiness to command, and all vie with each other in the honourable 
discliarge of duty, the task of selecting individual names for the notice of his 
Lordship becomes difficult and embarrassing, and 1 am compelled to adopt 
the principle of particularizing those alone on whom the heaviest share of 
exertion happened lo devolve on this occasion ; it fell lo the lot of the Ar- 
tillery lo occupy tins conspicuous station in the events of the day: in behalf, 
therefore, of Lieutenant -Colonel llopkinson, commanding the whole, and of 
JUeutenant-Colond Pollock, commimding Bengal Artillery, and Captain 
Lumsden, Bengal Horse Artillery, and Montgomerie, Madras Artillery^ com- 
manding the batteries, I have to solicit your recommendation to his Lord- 
$ht|)*s ffivourable attention. The rocket practice, under Lieutenant Blake, of 
the Bemgal Horse Artilleiy, was in every way admirable ; of three hundred 
and four rockets which were projected during the day, Hv^ alone failed of 
reaching the spot for which they were destined, and uniformly told in the 
works, or in the ranks of the enemy, with an ^ct which has clearly ostab- 
lliihed their claim to be considered a most powerful and formidable weapon 
of war. 
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The conduct of Ids Majesty’s 13th and Sftth regiments durinr the advance, 
and their g^ailantry in the storm, far exceed all that I can write In their 
I sincerely hope that 1 shall not long 1* deprived of the services of their two 

brave commanders. * 

• 

Brigadier-General Colton’s arrangements for intercepting the retreat of the 
enemy, and the movement of Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter Blair to effect the 
same object, merit my warmest commendations. 

To Captain Chads, of the Royal Navy, and every officer andlseaman of his 
Majesty’s, ships, and the Honourable Company’s Flotilla, I am deeply in- 
debted, for the able and judicious mannei^ in which the troops were trans- 
ported to points of attack so near to a formidable work which they had to 
assail. — 1 have the honour to enclose C'aptain Chads’s report, togt-ihor with 
his return of killed and wounded. 

Upon this short, but important servkn*, I derived every support from the 
zeal and ability of my Staff, general and personal. 

Lieutenant Wilson, of his Majesty^s 13th Light Infantry, id-dp - Cam i> to 
Brigadier- General (’otton, who will hav^ the honour of delivering this des- 
patch, was present during the whole affair, and is well (qualified to give any 
further information which may be required by his Lordship on the subject. 

(Signed) A. C\MPnRLL, 71/q/c>r-GV»er«l. 

Ifead-Quartm^ Camp PalanogoK 
2,0ih Januargy 182(5. 

UoaU' Captured . — War-boats, 3 gilt, and 15 in good condition; large ac- 
commodation boat.s, 7 in good condition, and 1 sunk ; large store-bUUts; 33 
in good condition, and 16 sunk ; canoes, and boats of various descriptions, 
200 to 300. 

Ordnance and Military Stores Captured. — Brass guns, one 42-pounder, 
one 6 ditto, one 4 ditto, one I ditto, and ten jinjalls ; iron-guns, t wo 44-pognders, 
two 2-ditto, one 34 ditto, three 8 ditto, ten 2 ditto, thirty-one I ditto, two 4 
ditto, and eighty jinjalls ; iro)-gutis, long, seven 12-potttiders, ten 9 ditto, and 
two 64 ditto ; iron carronades, one 24-pounder, ami on© 12 ditto ; iron round- 
.shot of different sizes, 1 1,000 ; ditto ditto for jinjalls, 7000 ; gunpowder, de- 
Htroyed, 20 tons, 1 cwt., and 3qrs., inboxes of 45 lbs. each ; muskets, 1,700 ; 
musket-balls, 100,000 ; spears, 2000. 

^ (Signed) H. D.*CiiAps, Captain of H. M. S. Alligator^ 

iiT command of the Flotilla. 

By command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
(Signed) G. Swiwton*, Sec, to Govt. 

As ibe ciul and aim of the war (under whatever pretciieo.s it may 
be disguised) cannot now be mistaken, we add, as an appropriate eon- 
elusion, a notice of the measures adopted towards territorial ag- 
grandisement. A proclamation to this effect has been issued to 
the inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui, assigning some curious 
reasons for usurping dominion over tliem, and making the fairest 
possible professions of our gracious disposition to promote their 
happiness, by extending to them the blessings of our paternal rule. 

Inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui.— ’t'he King of Ava, by his unprovoked 
aggressions and extravagant pretensions, having forct*<l the British Govero- 
ment to invau© his dominioa.s, one of its first acts w^as to lake possession of 
these provinces. But it is against Kit^ anckhis arrogant ministers, tmd 
not against the peei|>le of Ava, that the English nation is at war, and in proof 
of this fact, tliaJ|i%ht Honourable the Governor-General ofRrilish India, has 
resolved upon af!hirding to you, the inhabitants of these province.^, the benefits 
€^a civil Gbvernment, under Ae superintendence ami direct ion of the honour^ 
able Oovernorof Prince of Wales’ Island. 

•> A 2 
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I hasten then to acquaint you, that I am deputoil from Prince of Waleji’ 
Island, with instructions to assume charge of these provinces, and to provide 
them with a civil and political administration, on tlie most liberal and equitable 
principles. , 

Inhabitants of Tavoy and Mcrgut. — Rest assured that your wives and chil- 
dren shall be defended against all foreign and domestic enemies ; that life and 
property shall enjoy liberty and protection, iwid that /your religion shall be 
respected, aniFyour priests and religious edifices secured from every insult 
and injury. Proper measures shall he immediately adopted for administeiing 
justice to you according to your ^wn eslablished laws, as far as they do not 
militate against the principles of humanity and natural equity. In respect to 
revenue, and all other subjects, your own cAistoms and local usages sliall be 
taken into consideration, but the most free and unrestricted internal and 
external commerce will be established and jironioted. 

All that is required from you is{ to aid me towards giving you peace, order, 
and happiness, by e. ch inhabitant returning to his usual occupation, by yotn* 
respecting fend cheerfully obeying all such as may be placed in authority over 
you, and by your discoHntenancing,*andpointing out, wherever necessary, the 
seditious and evil disposed, and the enemies of the British Government. 

Lastly, I wish it to be cleaiiy understood, that access at all hours, and all 
places, will be afforded by me to any, even to the poorest inhabitant, who 
may desire to sec me upon his business. 

(Signed) A, D. M/iinoy. 

True it is, that wc do not make war with the people, hut with 
their rulers, jushas Bonaparte never meant any harm to the Italians 
or Spaniards, or Russians, or English, but only to their arrogant 
and hated governments, in order to afford these unfortunate nations 
the benefit of what he, iu the tnie style of a conqueror, proclaimed 
to he a better system of rule. But tthc^ last promise, so fnir and 
specious, that the poorest inhabitanis” shall always have ready 
access to make their complaints known to the person appointed to 
preside over their happiness, will be regarded with indignation and 
scorn by our ancient subjects in Be itish India, who feel the grinding 
operation of that deaf and- inexorable system,'’ as it has been 
justly designated by Colonel Matthew Stewart, which does not 
permit even fheir whispers to be heard. 

Madkas. 

It appears by the proceedings of the Supreme Court at this Pre- 
sidency, that a very extensive forgery had been lately committed 
there, by which the Treasury was defrauded to the extent of 
74,000 rupees. The following is the account of it given iu the 
Calendar ; 

Lewis Thompson, and Anthony Thompson, of Madras, labourers, charged 
with altering, and causing to be alterefji,, twenty-eight written iuhti uments, for 
securing the payment of money from the lion. Company’s General Treasury, 
commonly termed Contingent Bills, of the office of the private Secretary to 
the Hon. the Governor of Fort St. George, from the month of December 1822, 
to the month of April 1825^ inclusive, after they had been signed by the 
private Secretaries, with intent to defraud the Hon. Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, of the sum of fifty-four thousand nine hundred and 
sixteen Madras rupees, fourteen annas, and six pice.'^ 

F^ncls Thompson, of Madras, labourer, charged with falsely making and 
forging a written instrument, for securing the payment of money from the 
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Treasury of iJie flon. (,'ojiipaiiy, purporting to be a Contingent Bill of tlie 
office of the private Secretary to the Jlon. tlie Governor of Fort St. George, 
aud to have been signed by Tiieut.-CoL J. Carfrae, the private Secretary, and 
uttering it as a Itue and valid ContingAt Bill, witli iiilent to defraud the lion, 
t^owpany of iVTcrehants trading to the lOast Indies of the sum of eleven thou* 
sand and thirly-(>n(‘*Madras rupees, and eight annas. 

'i'lie same — cliargt‘d with altering a written instrument, for securing the 
IKiymcnt of money ^oin the, lion. Company's Treasury, and commonly 
termed a ('ontingent Bill, of the office of the private 8t‘ereta#y to the lion, 
the Governor of Fort St. George, for the month of May lSs?5, after it had 
been signed by Captain T. Watson, the A^d-de-Camp, and then Acting Pri* 
vale Secretary, with iriloal to defraud the lion. Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the Kasl Indies of the sum of tigfd thousand seViiOII 
hundred and two Madras rupees. 

Bombay. 

'^J'liorc is no intcHigoneo of any political consoquoiicc from this 
qinirter of liiflin. The ‘ AJadras (Jourior * of the 611t of January 
inerilions that letters from Cohipoor, of very recent date, continue 
to dest'i'ihe tlie pencoable aspect td affairs. Ft is said that when 
the force prepared to attack the fort, the Rajah sent oaf an invita- 
tiici to oar General and ofFuans to attend his wedding. 11c also 
oilered to submit to all the terms proscribed by the Bombay Gu- 
v(*riinioat. 

A Bombay contemporary, however, it is added, gives a rather 
ditfereiit account of matters. He says : 

By (lu* latest accounts we have se(;n from (’olppoor, it docs not appear 
tluU ail} final arraiigeincnl had been made, or that our troops would speedily 
relurn, Ihouyh nothing hostile ha^ inJercepled Ihclricudly inU'rcour.se betvireon 
the to\vnsp(u>ple and our solders, who wine encamped within a short distance 
of the BajHir.s palace. 

The town is describi^d as being well built, and situated in a valley bo- 
tweci a curved range of h'.lls, which pro'tud it on three sides, and mountains 
at Ihedistanci' of seven miles. '^I'li# fort does not appear to he very strong, 
and depends more on llm ditch for its security than any other part of the de- 
leriee.s, which ajc l)> no means suflieient to prevent an enemy from marching 
«lireciiy up to tin* counterscarp. Two forts, which are said tp be strong, and 
jiei]jaj)s are so tV<nn situation, .stand on the range of moimtains which shuts in 
tlv' v.dle> ; but all <a»mmunicatioii b<*1ween them and the toWn might be cut 
on with case. It was reported that mensuios were taking to supply the gar- 
rison With provisions, and the removal of valuable i>roperiy. 

Our readers (.says the ^ Madras Courier') will bo glad to learn 
from the following summary of a contemporary the prosjierous con- 
dition of the sister Presidency of Bombay : 

In tlie beginning of a register of 162(5, we beg to remind our, readers, that, 
some eight or ton months since, w'c ventured to prognosticate a rapid iin- 
proveraent in the opulence and importance of this our goodly island ; subse- 
quent appearances have arnpiv answered our expectations, and, to the utmost 
that lime could permit, hus fulfilled the prophecy. The population has in 
creased, as thougli ('admus had scattered dragon’s teeth; mercantile houses 
have multiplied ;*chdrities have been founded, sand each succeeding day has 
produced something toward.s convenience or ornament. I’hc public tanks 
have been enlalrged so a.s to ensure a constant supply of water, the ways Into 
the fort have been elegantly lighted, the esplanade lias been levoUed^and 
cleared, l^)ads have been nfade, and edifices have ribcn, designed witharchi* 
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t«otural tasto, and executed with timiiionic 8kiU, which perhaps ia the atrongeat 
evidence of a flourishing state. 

It is said that some valuable <mal mines have been lately disco- 
vered ill Cutch ; and it is added, that the Bombay Government has 
determined to work them. Thus there will bc^ a hue depot for 
coals established on the opposite coast, of which steam-vessels will 
no doubt hereafter take advantage. • / 

Advices ^om Bombay about th5 middle of January, state that 
the cholera morbus has appeared in a most virulent foriVi among 
the troops in the neighbourhood of Sholaporc, and, at the date of 
the last accounts, still continued its ravages. A M adras Paper says : 

‘ We observiB that the Govemni^t of Bombay has established a school for 
Native doctors, upon a plan similar to that Institulcd at this Presidency. The 
object is to educate Native doctors for the civil and military branches of the 
service. The class composing it, is to consist of not less than twenty students, 
who arc placed under the superinteriJcnce of a medical officer, under the im- 
mediate control of the Board. Mr. Assistaiit-Surgeon Maclenan has been ap- 
point ed superintendent . ’ 

And the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of Febmajy the 18th, has tlm fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘ We understand that the small-pox has been raging in Cutch with unex- 
ampled virulence, and that there had been no le>ss than 700 victims to it in one 
district, in the shoi;t period of a month. It is, however, gratifying to learn, 
that the inquiries that have been made clearly establish the fact, that those 
who had undergone vaccination, either entirely escaped the disease, or hod it 
in «o mild and modified a form, as seldom or never to prove fatal. Wc trust 
that the Natives of that part of the country, will now become sensible of the 
benefits to be derived from vaccination, and th^ the strong prejudices which 
have hitherto opposed its general introduction will bb removed.* 

The cholera had also made its appearance in the force encamped 
ill the neighbourhood of Bhooj, but, by the last accounts, had 
nearly disappeared, though 'it stilj continued to prevail in the sur- 
rounding village. 

Turkev. 

The important change which has recently taken place in ll.c 
Turkish eraj^re deserves notice in a work which is- devoted to the 
consideration of whatever may affect the destinies of the East. As 
the order of janissaries has long proved an insuperable obstacle (o 
improvement, tbeir suppressioti but leaii to very important 

results. It was a dead weight by which the Ottoman power Imd 
been weighed down for many ages, till, from being the terror of 
Europe, it .was on the very brink Cf annihilation. But tliis ob- 
stacle, if effectually removed, will enable the Turkish rulers to 
enter the race of improvement with European states. Revolution 
is, in fact, the great regenerator of nations. Bodies politic, like 
bodies natural, seem to verge gradually towards the decrepitude 
of old age, till their eleifients are decomposed, and spring up into 
life and vigour in a new form. If the reformation b^|[Un in Turkey 
receive no check from the admirers of the wisdom of our ances- 
tor's," civiliKation and learning will receife a new impuli^, Russia 
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will meet with a powerful barrier, which has Jong been wanting to 
oppose her encroachments within the east of Europe ; and our 
Indian possessions, sheltered froiif any danger in that quarter,' may 
again fall into th^ hands of a new Mohammedan dynasty of con- 
querors, springing up, like a phoenix, from the nearly extinguished 
embers of the Ottomans. For if European tactics be added' to the 
spirit of Islainism, aEhd the ferce and warlike tribes of Central Asia 
be poured int^j Hindoostan, tU discipline of British sepoys will 
not prevent it from falling, as it haa ever done, a prey to every 
invader. 

SlNCAPOKE. 

Tlie Penang Gazette of the Slst'l^ecomber, eoniains an extract 
from the ‘ Shigaporp CUironicle,' conveying some intelligence from 
Sianj and Java ; at the former place, the Gt^vernment is said to 
have iidoj)ted a less vexatious line policy towards strangei*a, and 
to have allowed them to transact their commercial affairs without 
the interference of the officers of Government. A war was spoken 
of between Siam and Cochin China. Captain Barney, the Envoy 
to Siam, had not arrived on the Mth of Novembei', the date of 
the accounts received from thence. The news from Java extends 
to the 1 6th of November, at which lime there had been little 
alteration in the state of affairs to the Eastward. At Sarnarang, the 
strictest discipline and constant guard were still maintained, and 
the inhabitants of Surabaya were kept in continual alarm by the 
vicinity of a powerful Javanese force. It was said that the Butch 
Government had made i9i*oposals of peace to Bispo Nagoro, the 
leader of the Javanese, upon the basis of his being acknowledged 
Sultan of Mataram. Baron Van der Capelleu was expected to 
return to Europe, and would be succeeded by General Dc Kock. 

It is stated, in a Madras paper of Februaiy 18th, that accounts 
had been received there, of the loss of the Dutch brig Favourite y 
Captain Goldie, on one of the islands on the wesb coast of Su- 
matra, the crew and commander with great difficulty saved ; also of 
a Dutch ship, laden with treasure and other articles, on her voyage 
from Batavia to Padang. 

The Malays appear to be dissatisfied with the present Govern 
ment, and arc in a state of contin^l warfare. 

PERSIA. 

Another dreadful earthquake has been experienced ’at Sbirauz, 
of which the following letter communicates the particulars, as given 
in the ‘ Madras Courier^ : . 

BiiSHiRE, Nov. 10, 1825. — I am sorry to inform you tliat a shock of 
quake was felt at Bhiraiiz at the end of last month, almost equal to that of lai|t 
year. A great number of buildings have been thrown clown, and much pro*' 
perty destroyed. I am, howe\er, happy to say lhal few have lost their lives 
on this dreadful oct asion. If you should ever revisit Hhirauz, the chltiiiges 
that these ‘dreadful visitations have made in it, will fill >ow with grielf and 
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aatonishment. Tfee tombs of Htvtii* and Saadi, the boast and glory of Siurmi2< 
M’a now heaps of ruins. Iflliese great men were now to rise from tbeir 
graves, they would afford ample subject for the employment of their pons in 
the specta( leof the almost entire ruin of that city, whose former magniftcenee 
they have sung in numbers destined never to be forgottc^i, 

* Australasia, 

We have received, through the luedhim of dndian Papers, some 
interesting ^particulars regarding the p^ogross of our important de- 
pendency in the southern he^spherc: The writer, remarking on 
the contents of a file of Australasian journals, observes : 

The perusal of these papers is. however, calculated to excite astouisUmenl 
at the proofs afforded in of the rapid progress which this infant 

colony, of little more th:m thirtpyears old, is mahing in all the arts and ele- 
gancies of life. The rnoraUiy of the goodly inhabitants who hdt their 
country for their countty’s good” seems also lo have imdergone a wonderful 
degree of improvement ; and, if w/i may juJge from Ih© poUeo reports and 
proceedings of the courts of justiro, ciime is as little frequent in IhiVt land of 
exile as in much more favouicd countries. 

We arc sorry, however, to perceive that that banc of Christianity, religious 
dissension, is already spreading its malignant influence over the heterogeneous 
inhabitants of Australia. The Methodist, the UuUariaa, the Anabnptist, and 
fifty other sects, must have their separate parth^s and places of worship, ''rtie 
seed of religious dissension, thus eaily sown, is certainly not the least un- 
promising feature at present exhiiiitcd hy the colony ; but formed as the com- 
munity has been, but of all sects, all grades, and all descriptions of persons, 
from the highest to the lowest rank in life, it is less a matter of surpiise than 
of regret, that religious animosities should prevail. 

We have also been favoured with a copy of “ Proposals for thefonndafion 
and mpport of a Public Free (irnmmar ^'chool in the lo\vn of Sydney,’* by 
“ Laukknce Halloran, D. D., Professor of the Classics and of Mathe- 
matics.'*^ The prospectus cnibiaccs a vt*iy extended scale of education ; and 
one of its most important objects is to provide exhibitions, on the plan of our 
foundation schools at home, lor three youths every year, to be sent to the 
IJnivej’sities of Oxford and Cambridge^ with the ultimate object of being or- 
dained for the ministry in tlie'r native colony. We most heartily wish suc- 
cess lo the undertaking, and we hoj.'c Dr. Ifalloran will yet live to see his 
philanthropic views carried into effect. 

• Ci:vL05f. 

We have received this day ftom Itatticaloa an account of the loss of a brig 
called the Anna^ togeihci* with the wiiplfe'^' the crew, saving two men who 
wei»e driven mi shore at Batticaloa; and gme in tbe follow ing statement to the 
Colloctor of that District, they are natives of Pondicherry, and 

sailors belongingto the late brig .innitithat about two months ago they shipped 
cocoa nuts and areca nuts from the island of Nicobar for Rangoon. The 
crew consisted of the captain (Brown) nine others ; that on the fust day 
after leaving Nicobar the wind was contrary, but on the second day, about 
half past fixe o’clock a, m. a strong bieeze set in from the north, which made 
the brig labour very much ; about four o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day they found the vessel sinking, they tried all they could to pump out the 
Water and cut away the masts, notwitlistanding which the vessel continued 
lilukiag fast. Captaia Brown and the crew launched the small boat and got 
tnto her; shortly afterwardTOc^vesscl went down ; they hkd not lime lo take 
’provisions ; they tried two days to regain the island of Nicobar but Ldled to 
do ao, but reached the island of Andanaan, where they laiided ; while getting 
$oni^ oysters, they saw^ a number of persons Siding at a distance wlfh Wws 
and arrows : they immediately commenced shooting at them, many of the crfcw 
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were wounded ; they immediately made for their boat, and after behlf at M 
forty days without provisions, were drifted on shore in this diatriet. Haling 
the forty days, the captain and four otl^rs died, just as they were^lteii bii 
shore In this district another died, and two others died shortly alter ; 

they were eight days after landing before they were found, wnen twb persons 
going to fish saw them and took them up to the Headman’s house. 

On their being asked how they subsisted for the forty days, they denied 
having had anything to eat, tuid stated they drank nothing but salt water, 
Pedro Anthony states, that at one time they had idea of eatliig sopne of 
their dead, companions, but stafes that thev did not do so for want of fire to 
cook it. ’• V 

The property found on them, consisted of one spear, one long knife, one 
watch, half a compass box, some silver about two rupees weight, a small 
glass, and one krosse . — Ceylon Gazelle^ J||g. 4. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

The stagnant calm which has succeeded to the turbulence of the 
General Election, still continues : and no public business of im- 
portjiiice has been transacted, eitlicr as connected wdth passing 
events, or relating to the future prospects of India. The Mem- 
bers of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors, a.s well 
as the. greater personages of the State, appear all to-be indulging 
in the general relaxatioi^ which marks the present season of the 
year. /The Debate at the India House, of wdiich a condensed 
but faithful account will be prepared for its proper place, is thc5 
only public event wc have to record. We learn, however, that 
some beneficial changes are in ooiitcinplalfeion, though no one can 
say when tliey are to be matured for execution. But it is pleasing 
to be able to announce even thus much : and there is no part of our 
duty that we perform with more cheerfulness, than \hat of laying 
before our readers new grodiids of hope for impl’ovement, in 
whatever quarter they may originate. 

We learn, for instance, that, the attention of the Government at 
home has been for some time directed to the equalization df 
the currency in India : and that with a view to secure oven the con- 
currence of the Native princes“tQ this measure, proposals have been 
made to Scindia and other leading chiefs to adopt the same uniform 
weight and standard for the rupee used in their dominions with that 
to be introduced into the British. 'Ibis will undoubtedly be a 
marked improvenioni : and* wc trust the discussion of the subject 
at the public Court of the India House will accelerate the equali- 
sation proposed*. - 

The irregularity of promotion in the armies of the three predl- 
deacies bps also been a subject of complaint, and to 
this it is said to be in contemplation to form a regular sckld, by 
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whkh to adjust the promotion of the three armies, aeeording to 
one uniform rule, to take retrosoective elFect from the year 1824 : 
ameasure that can hardly fail to be popular with all parties* 

The most important of all the Intended improvements is, however, 
the great change intended to be effected in the pay of tlie armies, 
each branch of the service being now paid in .a different coin, and 
at a differeht rate of valud;' from which invidious distinction, jea- 
lousies have frequently arisen between* the armies of th^ separate 
presidfencies, when tbeijr: corflial unanimity was of the highest pos- 
sible advantage. It is confidently said, that this subject having 
been very pointedly brought to the notice of the Directors by 
Colonel Miinro, the late Rraident at Travanedre, is now under 
deliberation : and wo venture to affirm tliat, if carried, it will not 
fail to be the most po]>ular measure tliat Inwr for a long time 
emanated from the Court. With all the unjust attempts that have 
been lately made to reduce the allowances of the army, no branch 
of which can b|^, considered at present too highly paid, there is yet 
a sufficient sense of the importance of their fidelity remaining in 
the minds of' the Directors, to prevent their going farther in the 
way of reduction. It is therefore not probable that the Bengal 
allowances will^be brought down to the level of those at Madras 
and Bombay, but that these two will raised to fhe level of those at 
Bengal ; a cliange which we arc persuaded would be as gratifying 
to the officers at that presidency itself, as to those of the subordinate 
ones, who would be the immediate i|^arers of the advance. The 
duties of each army, their qualifications, Imd the services j>erformed 
by them at different periods and in different situations, are so much 
on a footing of equality, that their remuneration should be on a 
corresponding scale ; the snjall additional expenditure neces- 
sary to secure this uniformity, would be most judiciously laid out 
in. purchasing an annihilation of the envious and unpleasant feel- 
ings wt^ldh will always be excited, as long as the present invidious 
sys0iii of inequality exists. 

Respec ting the East Inditt Dirootien? we do not hear of any imme- 
diale chaises of importance. able to speak of Mr. Bebb^s 

rel^uuishment of lus aunu^; nor of any other ex- 

traorffinary act qf virtue or Ow^uial in his colleagues. This 
clinging to the emoluments of offiee; (for so this patronage must be 
considered.,) long after age and in^position for business have dis- 
qualified them for the active discharge of their duties, is one point 
at least in which the members of the Direction most strongly re- 
semble each other. This trait of family likeness is so strong, that 
it communicates itself to the adopted as well as to the natural-born 
children of the system ;^and were it marked on their countenances, 
as strongly as it is on their characters, would give them as peculiar 
a physiognomy as that of their neighbours in St. Mary 
Axe, or Bartholomew-lano. ♦ » 
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There have been a more tlian usual number of publicatiouft on 
Indian subjects during the present season. Sir John Malcolm's 
book and Captain Grant Duff's wt mentioned in our last ; and we 
shall give some aepount of both in a faturc number. The * Letter 
of a Civil Servant' is reviewed in our present. A valuable little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Review of the Code ot, Bengal Rcgulaiions/ 
will be noticed in oui^next ; *aS well as Mr. Auber's * Anoilysis of|he 
Constitution of the East India Company,' of which a short, and we 
■believe, an impai’tial notice, has been Atittscribed from the ‘ Globe' 
in another page. We are glad to see these increasing iiidlcations of 
the growing importance of East Indian topics ; and we trust that 
every succeeding year will more and nribrd'arouse the attention of the 
country at large to a subject in which the nation will find, ere long, 
that they have a much deeper interest than they hitherto have been 
accustomed to consider. t 


P. S. — Since these pages were written for the press, an aiinouncc- 
meilt has been made of the arrival of an overland despatch from 
India, bringing letters from Bengal to the 8Mi of March. It is 
added, that the only news they bring is of a commercial nature ; 
but it is rarely the case that overland despatches fLte sent by 
vale individuals. It is more frequently the act of the Government, 
when it desires to transmit intelligence of political importance 
with speed ; and meroantile houses then avail themselves of the 
opportunity of sending slwit ■gaercantile letters, (each cover being 
restricted to an exceedingfy small size and weight,) for which they 
pay a large postage. Although it may be perfectly true, therefore, 
that only commercial intelligence has transpired, there can be 
little doubt but that political intelligence has also reached the 
Court of Directors, which, if favourable, will be certain of being 
communicated to the world without a moment's delay. It is said, 
that two houses of business in Calcutta have failed ;*but no more 
is publicly communicated of this, than that they oaie mot leading 
establishments in that city. . . 

We have since leaiiit that thd%i%rbiiM despatch is from Bombay, 
from which place it brings leflfetlf^jto the 8th o# March. It ww 
sent off by the Mission fr<»in that TOesidency to the Court of Pewta, 
at the head of which is Major Macdonald Kinnier, of the Madras 
army, author of the ‘ Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire/ 
whose appointment to that post Vc mentioned some time sineCr 
These letters communicate the death of one of the most worthy as 
well as most intelligent of the Parsce mercjiants of Bombay, Hor- 
majee Bomanjee'; whose family have been as distinguished for their 
talents and integrity, as for their great wealth and pcrsonnl inflm^licj^ 
in that settlement, where the loss of one its principal 
will be deeply felt and regretted. 
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BUCftlVOH^M r. lV. g. BANK&S. 

i 

Mr. KiLL^ovod, ontho t of the for a J^ostponenient of the trial 

hi this, cause until the ne?tt sitting??*, on the £1*000(1 that the original letter of 
the defendant, Iti which is oOhteiocd thip alleged libel on the plain lilt for which 
this action was brought, ht^ bffrn sehl 'but to liidla, in tlie month of August 
last,’ with a commission issued from the fJourt of King^s Bench, for the pur- 
Jiose of exdidlning Mr. H. W. Ilobliouse, then supposed to be in Calcutta, as 
to the fact of the publication^if the alleged libel, which commission had not 
yet been returned : and also, on the ground that 0 r, Boigamin Babington, a 
most material witness for the plainiitt, who was noiT on the Continent, and 
bad been originally expected to relurn within the present month of .hinc, was 
not, the piainti# had learnt witlpn the last few days Only, now expected to 
arrive until the end of the next month. -j- 

Mr. Gurney, on the part of ihe defendan'i^rffued in objection to the posl- 
ponoinont applied for, thaf the defendant hid fdr a long time retained in this 
country two foreign wltnessc’., one from Kg>pt and the other Horn Italy, at a 
gr€*at expense, which witnesses w(m‘<' to p>o\e the tipth of the justificatVm 

g leaded ; and his cilefit, Mr. Bank(‘S, hnving no control over these witnesses, 
e was not certain that tliey could be prevailed on lo remain in England until 
the sittings in October. 

Mr. Ilrix stated, in reply, that the expenses of the witnesses in quesiion 
had been already paid, up to a certain peiiod, by hii? Client ; and a further en- 
gagement entered into ou his part, in comptlance iHrlth an ord(*r of (’curt, to 
defray all the expenses from tliat peiiod tUl the return of the Coinniission 
from India: so that such expense could ndt be urged as an (dViection ; out 
further, that the retenlionof these witnesses iu^Bngland at all would be unne- 
cessary, if the defendant, Mr. Bankes, would only admit an attested < of 
the letter containing the alleged libel, in lieu of the original, which had not 
yet been returned from India. If he would do this, his client was willing to 

g o immediately to trial on the merits ()f the case ; for the witness, Mr. llob- 
ouse, for whose evidence the Comm»*»hion had been sent out to India, having 
left that country before the (Commission reached it, had recently arriu'd in 
England, and was prepared to give his evidence on the question of publication. 

The Lord 6hjkf Justice could not ask the defendant to admit such copy 
Id lieu of the original. ^ 

Mr. Hill observed, lhal MH Bankes might the more readily allow the at- 
taated copy to be given in in evldonOe^ inasmuch as he had admitted the 
original to be in his own handwriting; So that the only question that re- 
mained was as to the fact of its pnWftaHon, which his client, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, was now for ipe first time in a fOndition to prove, b) the arrival of Mr. 
Hobhouse in England, ^ 

Mr. Gurnpy slated, that the postponement would be alteiuUd with further 
expenses, nhd that the witnesses of his client would mod piobably leave 
England ; so that the plaintilf would be requirtvl to pay all their expenses up 
to the present pcr'od, by paying the rfioney down ; and if they ins,isle(l on going 
away, they must be examiii<‘d on interrogaloi ies. 

Mr. Hill replied, that his objection to paying the money down for the 
expenses uj) to tlu* pre.sewt time, arose from a conviction, that when the 
foreign witnesses were called on to give their evidence, it w^ould be found 
they had nnne which could bear out the allegation made ; and that therdbre 
such^paywents would perhaps induce them at nnee to depart. 

Mr. Gurney said he entertained a very difliftmit opinion. 
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Constitution of the East India Company. Sfll 

The Lord Chief Ji stice observed, that as he would not touch the mUiitft 
of the case, so neither would he alter ^ny thiuf, by-ffone. "Jlio order of 
Court for the plaintiffs undertaking to the of the should 

remain untouched, but^for the future expenses of tne foreign witnesses, from 
the period of the present application for postponement up to the day of trials 
the plaintiff should pay the money down. 

Mr. Hill said, that he^would hiffuitely prefer the ^vment of the sumre« 
quired for retaining the witnesses In England, and haVmg ’ theh* tivll 
evidence in open court, to permitting them tp depart^ on exaudned oil 
interrogatories. That father than ii^ihienf Ip , this, he would, proVid^ Mitt { 
Bankes would admit the attested- copy of the letter ih |]iis own haml'^ritini^ 
be prepared to go to trial at once, notwithstanding the ahaeuce of/Dr; 
Babington, the most important witness on his client’s behalf. 

The liORD Chief Justice said, that this being an application to his dls* 
cretion, in which the plaintiff moved to postpone the trial on the ground of a 
certain commission issued from the Court not having yet been returned from 
India, he thought it fight, in the exercise of that discretion, to state that the 
only conditions on which he could accede to this application would be, that 
the plaintill should pay immediately to defendant the sum necessary to defray 
the further expenses of defendaiHl^^s witnesses till the next sittings. And 
that the defendant cOuld not jWevail on the witnesses in question to remaiii 
in England till the trial came on, he should be at liberty to examine them on 
interrogatories, refundit^, in that case, the expenses paid on account of their 
detention. 

Mr. Hill, ou the part of the plaintiff, asked leave to ifeservd the considert* 
ti on of these conditions until to-raorrow ; to which the Lard Chief Justice 
readily assented. 

These conditions were dually acceded to.— 0/o6c, June 1826. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

• 

‘ An Analysis of the Constitution of the East India Company, and of the 
Laws passed by Parliament for the Government of their Affairs,* by Peter 
Auber, Esq., Assistant-Secretary to the Court of Directors, has j^sl been pub- 
lished. A work of this kind has long been wanted, to afford a clear and 
authentic view of the machinery of a (iovernment which, though not In name 
independent, exercises a more powerful induenil*, and upon a greater popula- 
tion, than a dozen or two iudepeiident polpntates taken together. This task 
Mr* Auber, as well from his official sitflhtloii as jhis knowledge, has been 
enabled to perform in a most satisfael^fyi manner ; and he lias produced a 
book, which is not only most useful |o.i^l,|>i^sons eonneilEed with India, bu^ 
indispensable to any Englishman w'ho Wishes to obtain a complete view a# 
the constitution of the British empire. TIic work contains a clear view of the 
conditions on which the privileges and possessions of the Company are held, 
and generally of the laws enacted for its guidance by the supreme legislative 
power, (which before could only be collected by a laborious search into the 
statutes,) and also all the material regulations which the Company, in the ex- 
ercise of its own authority, has established for the management of its affairs, 
which were still more difficult of access to an ordinary inquirer. The infor- 
mation ia collected ^nder heads in an alphabeticaf^order, for facility of re<b- 
fence, jwefoced by an historical account of.#. sketch of the rise end profi^ 
of the British power in India. Mr. Auber's station may be sujpposed to 
him a leaning in fkvour of the acts of the Company ; but his buslneis 
happily been to collect fisets, Ather than to express opinions, and hehasrlUrely 
deviate from it. There is one fhuU which Mr. Auber's book possesset in 
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with mast other Knglish works of compilatioo and abridgment. 
of this kind not only should eontain|All they profess to have, but they aboulii 
eontain nothing more ; tlm introduaion of irrelevant or unnecessary matter 
swells their bulk, even where it is not Intended as a cover for their defects. 
We object, therefore, to the introduotldn of the account of English coinage, 
and of the origin of banking, apiiop4» of< the articles in which very valuable 
information is given respecting the mints (^nd banks of India. We shouid 
suggest alsof that instead' of ^he histoiy of the rise add progress of the BHtish 
power in Indian a mere Ohronblogica) statement of theaeciuisitions of the Com- 
pany should be givcm, wfth*an ^cbubf of the population and revenues of the 
several distrlct.s ; for the # Analysis’ cannot^ supersede histories of British 
India, though it may explain dnd elucidate them. 

The history of tl\e proceedings in Parliament, and particulaidy on the India 
bills ofPittandipox, we shouM, however, be loth to^dispense with, not merely 
on account of its imrinsic value, but because it:iex]^igs the views and objects 
of the existing legislative emictmenis. To make up|oi; any curtailments, Mr 
Auber, we think, should supply, in his next edition^ ap, enumeration albo of 
the dependent powers, and or the dondition^y which t^py are subjected more 
or less completely to the Company’s aathiV^^^ as the management of these 
states forms an important part of the Oov$|s||p^.of Ijodia, and one which is 
little understood. ,4 

As Mr. Auber’s book must be a standard book of reference, and must be 
reprinted, we hope, these suggestions may tend to render it more valuable than 
it is at present ' 


^SfetiECtlOlls FROM INl^^ffM^AFERS. 

It was one the prominent featuli^^f onr original plan to in- 
clude in every Number of our work, a v|lfidty of Selections from the 
Indian Jpurnate that reached us from each of the Presidencies, as 
the English reader, but rarely ^as access to these journals them- 
selves, and it is, therefore, only by transplanting tlieir contents into 
other pagee that they can at all become known in this country. 
This intcati6n has boeh occasionally carried into practice, and oc- 
casionally intexTupted by a pressure of other claims on our space. 
Whenever it has been practicable, however, we have never failed 
to resume it, from a conviction of its utility. It should be borne 
bx mind, that wc have two lai’gC; cla^se^ of readers, the wishes and 
inteirests of whic^ m that it is a matter of extreme 

difficulty to steer iteadily between them without offending either 
one or both. The original articles and selections which are most 
eagerly read in England, are those which excite the least interest 
ki India, being principally drawn f^oxu that source ; and those 
which we have reason to believe are read with the greatest avidity 
in India, are comparatively disregarded here. The union la a 
matter of difficulty, butuve shall endeavour, as fan as may be puiMc-* 
tieable, t# mieet the views of both classes. A portion of the 
tiracts will be found incoi*porated with our comments on the latest 
intelligence from the East. The followiflf;, being of greater Ihagtli 
and on specific subjects, we have thought it best to place tliem nndex* 



Speculations on the Fail of Bhufipoor* . 

their respective heads, as tliey appear in the papers asaied tutid 
from the whole, a fair and impartial judgment may be femied of 

the prevailing topics of discussion in those distant Quarters. 

• ' i * ' 

Speculations on ti^ Fall op BBoaTpaoB.’*‘ i 

The successful assault of Bhuftpoor^'i^ the unconditicMial su^endor 
citadel, have put an end to all ^le atin’ics of interior defences, unktiowii 
sources, and wet ditches that would a seventy-four, widch have been io 
ctttrently circulated for the last fortnight, a»d the enterprise has termhiOl# 
In a manner equally credi table to the hommander-la-chlef and Hs anny, ^d 
proving that.distingijiished oSleer to be much more careful of the lives of his 
soldiers than of his own. tf the enemy show^not much skill or vigour in 
stopping the approaches^ our force, they seem to have resisted at the last 
awful moirumt, with a d^ree *of courage w^hich might have rendered victory 
doubtful to less numerous or less determined assailants. The public ought, 
therefore, to appreciate"' rightly the conduct.of Lord'Cgnibemiere, iti sacrificiUg 
the eclat that would have been derived from a succe^fnl coup de main to the 
laudable desire of sparing t|^i^l>i|iuah1e lives intrusted to his command ; a 
humane consideration tpo sight of by commanders, and the neglect 

of which is perhaps the greatest blot in the fame of Napolebii. The reSuU of 
this siege leaves little'rootti for regret tUtit U was not undertaken by Bit David 
Ochterlony. We have seen that this fortress, which so unToflunate 

a celebrity from our formei* failures, has been able to sta0d three weeks against 
all the efforts of the most formidable army which perh^S ever took the field 
in the interior of this country, — ^an army in which Ble Kurd^man troops alone 
outnumber Sir David’s whole force. And though everything might have been 
hoped from the skill and experience of that veteran oflUcer, the advantage 
which he expected to obtain |Vpm the comparatively unpeepared state of the 
enemy, would surely have beekiiuore tliaii counterbalanced oy his inferiority 
in numbers, especially In cavaify Bad aitillery. Attacks by main force could 
only have supplied the place of Ihe latter arm^ similar to those which led to 
thb defeat of Lord Lake’s atimitpti which must alumys be highly danger^ 
ous when undertaken against a brave and cautious enemy. The season of the 
year too, at wliich the attack would have commenced, mu^t^ have Wen highly 
unfhvourable to the health of Kuropearf troops, aid rendered IW success df a 
protracted siege highly problematical. When we considdr the probable cou^ 
sequences of a failure, and compare them With thq bnposing siCuaitioti in which 
the present complete success has placed our arnpi in Upper litd^, we may 
certainly be satisfied that the attempt was delayed till a force Could be col- 
lected which, as far as human means are concerned, rendered a failure impoS'- 
sible. The ratification of the Ava trtrnty may bewery shoitiy expected, and 
we shall then have to congratulate our readers on the event of a complete 
peace in India, honourable to our arms, and, as we hgve every reason to ex- 
pect, highly favourable to our permmaeiit prtt«perity.«--Hierkar». 

Now that Bhurtpoor is fallen, and that wc have nothitig new from Ava tp 
communicate, we are deprived for the present of the means of giving tntcfeaf 
to the Editorial column. ^ 

The former event is one which furnishes ground for con^atuiation, nol 
merely because it has asserted successfully the cause of an injured orphan, 
the son of our ally, against the formidable schemes and violence of an usurper ^ 
but because it i •. a triumphant proof to the factious chiefs upon our frontiers^ 
to the open concealed enemies of our supremacy, that nothing can resisf 
British power and lu-avery, when their energies «re anxiously made to bear 
upon any point, however strong or impregnable it may be in the opiniou,|?f 
Kative partisans. J 

""" i n — 

* From the ‘ fndm Oa^ette.’ 
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It iji eertain that our repulse at Bhurtpoor hi T^ord Lake's time gave rise to 
an Idea among the NatWes, that we could under no rircumstances take it. 
The arrogance and insolence to whith this gave rise in Bhurtpoor and some 
adjacent states, amounted to the b%h<ast pitch. A European could not tratel 
through the Bhurtpoor it^ul being insulted; and such of the 

Honfdrable Company's ae contact with the Bhuvtpooreans, 

were sore of being taunted |p 4; galling to the feelings of 

a ^idtiah soldier. Even |}ir IlaVi|<)<i^htcrlony himself, we have heard, was 
awhtimes exposed to [^eh, “and C 4 )nsl^aine(| to alfect an unconsciousness of 
wtiat no man was better djde to, ci»t|gi}td than himJtelf, had th«^ adventure 
Mn4e8tined ior him. iunfcrtunWattetnpt of Lord Lake was hot only 
proudly ^referred to fey the Bhurtp^oVeanSj bUt always forced most otfen- 
'sitely ypon the recollection of all British ^(HetJrSjjpasslng through the coun- 
ty. '-’A friend ours, Whj'^has occasionally ittV^ui*®^ the Gazette with 
, valuable contrihu^ons, thus describes some i^n|/eftatlons of the spirit al- 
luded tp, in a letter published soi||^ years ^o, hip sufficiently inteiesting 
as fespecta^ the presmit juncture, to be quoted Bhurtpoor, I must 

beg to call^-to ypur i^'ecollhetion. Js a word, whose '^«h*y mention acts as a 
talisman in every soidief^s heart. ■ With it a(i^connected feelings and recol- 
lections only bearable because they '^prao hope, nay, the conviction, 
that time must and shortly tpo, *ns hoped.* * ♦ # 

'»#ere we* hP^d been under the nec^ity of keeping back a portion of our 
Ijriend's letter, in eol|apquencG ofhispving expressions to ^ntimentsin which 
no British heart otherwise than concur, but which were inexpedient, 

inasmuch as they miliTOted Vgainst the press regulations, and the professed 
Mepdly footing ujmni.wl^h the Bhurtpoor Bajah then jivas with us. 

' Our Men^i:;, accompanied by another gentleman, entered a garden and 
temple adjoining, erected, as he says, l.y the Ranee of, Bhurtpoor. On the 
w^s, it uppers, . th^*^ were i#ny thological and other paintings, which wore 
pohited out to thenf. ,, 

* So far, so ^ood, we Imgan to have a gOoc^opinion ol the Bhnrtpoorcans, 
iind really felt the civility of our guide ; so much so, indeed, that we were 
fegr^tting the foolish custom of noVearry^ing purses in India, and forming pro- 
.J^ects for remunerating him in some way or other. However, to continuct my 
Ittp^tion," the figures on the second face were on quite a different subject ; at 
thW comipenceipont wd# the,, battle of Hhurtpoor, which, I can assure you, is 
not forgotten in those parts, but, on the contrary, nolem volans^ thrown in our 
teeth as often impossible. w^fThe Europeans are represented advancing most 
'^«gaUantly to the attack ; lOHone hand, their swords waving in the air ; In the 
other, a bottle, at which they ev^r and anon took huge potations, (or at least 
are supposed to do so,) doubtless With the vety provident intention of keeping 
up, or wetting their courage. The Bhurtpoor artillery appeared blazing nobly, 
and .iSuropeni heads were to be seen flying in every direction, but still l^e 
arm and brandy-botde/emained, and even the headless trunk strove to imbioo 
some of the preeious liquor, the eau medi^inale, the balsam of life. It was a 
gipand sight : X^ord Lik Sahob, and General Marshall Sahob, were there in all 
their glory, and were frequently pointed out to us by our intelligent guide in 
the tme ** walk ingemmen and l^ics** style. 


- ♦ The battle was, of course, followed up by the defeat, aod sure no Welsh 

f onts could have scampered away in half the style our troops did, with Lord 
lik and General Marshall Sahobs stfll at their head. We laughed heartily, 
and could not conceal our amusement at this unique ^scene; it certainly de- 
lighted us highly ; but, notwithstanding our excessive good humour, evinced 
by repeated bifbfls of laug^r, 1 conld not help observing, that a degi4e of 
fij^xiety wgs apparent on the countenance of our guide, who evidently as We 



th. Tytler*a Addtem* 


as Mft the battle’’ behiml, aii4 came towards tbo oloie tft# 
retreat,** (or defeat if you will,) a groat portion of hisforotor 
left him, and by degrees he became totally silent* To aecotmi 
change, 1 must continue iny narrative. It^oielngs <>f ,al| jorts, w.it|t 
display of fi re-works, •naturally followed sacb nigldriods vlofory;,' 
it more striking, the presence of tbe ^l|tja)x was ; acfeo.rwM[^' 

the worthy and magnanimous prmdd ia&ejs his appbatdnbe in his 
home by Europeans, and whet is,moii%.(,l blitsji lb think the dog shddTO^J!)] 
by European ofilcers ; and wliat is still, an attempt at a 
of ttigleties made them appear vefyh|u^ like geiierajl cdlCfL^rH. — ^inuei^^ wh? 
eied tliattfie bangywalas behiigid ipQk|d ‘iin|ph Uke,fe^he very fik SB#!* 
Gseneral-jVlarshaU Sahibs, who had ai^fttdycutjrfcdntepiouous « ^ 

sight acted upon us as if by magic^ purses and r6»tui)erallon flew Into b'dwhi)|vf 
leas air, and swords, daggers, and pistols, took t places In our iniagln^iotfir 
our fists insensibly closed,: as for our guide, tPireVas little fearljui* Idm, tW 
fellow, I am sure, placed greit dependence on his swiftness hf foot, like thb * 
** Podait okoa AkiUes,*' hf be would s'eaveety have remained so long *, 

was, he took up a most’ masterly position for a prepipitade retrha^' but, a$ he 
was silent, we did not considei'^Mrsolves cMl,ed on toi<beemt^acifve avenger^ 
of the insult, and the ^fellow' continued with us ^Mi^ed, ,ha^ 

without the slightest chai[io^^.gkfweward ; and >el, after* h^fU IibUI h<!j 

doneC* ^ ^ ^ " 

Should any friend fall in with the aboge i'e,prosentatibi!il,0f it SHU iSxihtaupil^ 
the walls of4<hc Rance-*s temple, we wi^ he wonld co|>^|f.’" ;A ^eriawof ottta 
from the Battle unci * otroat of I, ord Lik and woulg^ 

be as interesting as Gil ray’s (’aricotures. Like ihenofr wjf %^uW, in th^f 
way, evince the political feelings of the people no 11*110 

satirical hit at the brandy-bottle is not without hiimbur. f3aiii0 bd saidy of 
affects Buro|>ean soldiers too generally in this country, that # Jiawii^erf|^^f 

ft was not alone by the Bhurtpooreans that ilie cobvlcllop tjhe Impregha* 
bility of Bhurtpoor was held ; It extended flir and wide, and was even In Cal-’ 
cutta so rootea in tho minds c£ sofce of its Native inhabitants, as to render 
them quite incredulous at first to the report of its fall, it formed a kind oi, 
point d’appui, for the hopes of all who were hostile to the British rule* The 
talisman is how broken ; audit is to be hoped, that those agitators wholookeg;. 
fo^’ward to the prospect of war with secret exultation, will now sefefhe 
slty of endeavouring, by future good co.|iJnct, to make Up for their late delimit* 
fltrations of hostility. We particularly allude to theOliiefe of Alwar, 

fltc. To the Bengal army, tite late glorious eventeat Bhurtpoor glvK we may 
presume, unmitigated satisfactiour since the lnKuUs*.i>f the past have been slg* 
nally chastised, and the boast of an arrogant faction iTUmbled by a splendid 
victory. * • 

Iloportt state that Herbert and his compaaioos had heim taken prisonem by 
the Bhurtpooreans, and coerced tp do duty in the, garrisbn. We heartily wisK 
for the honour of human nature and British character, no lesi than from a 
feeliitg of humanity towards themselves, that this me»y be prUwd to be tnM)^ 
J^ven if Herbert can prove that he was'bOt a reluctant and passive agent, w# 
Oanuott help thinking that ho need not have aimed the guns, 
ralely as it is said he did, especially that ofte which borC’on the 
in-Cniefs post, and which was, we understand, very near deprivSnJ the Brhish 
army before Bhurtpoor of its illustrlous^head. 

pn. Tt^TLER's AnORESS TO THE (’OURT Of InRUIRV kT AaRACAN.*^ 

> , ' Apean, 6th August, 18S|6. , 

— ^Warriors, cooquerors of ^rraom^in this city, t|mj|!acent se|||ji 
of your spledid victory, and lately an important portion, of the 


of your spledid victory, and latmy an important portion, of the 
thst pantumptuous enemy, whose aodaedty menaM the existenq* of 

* " ' I* 

' a fTrom the * Bengal fftfrimni * of Nov. fiO, IW* ^ j: i 
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tiflh empire of India, and has been wrested from his grasp by means of your 
prowess, which has crumbled the haughty foe into the dust, through a itonge 
^^.eoncateimtion of eventful circumstaigms, I have the honour of addressing you. 

I congratulate the south-eastern division of the army, the army of India, and 
the British interests in general, on the arrival of this auspicious day. For the 
mohttout seems to have at length approached, when the sullferitigs of our brave 
comrades are, through your exoHions, abpat to be remedied ; and above all, 
I . congratulate this army in consequence of its being* enabled to claim for its 
. a comJhander, not less distlnguisl&ed for bis valour and prudence iii the 
dcld of battle, than his parental care evinced for ensuring the safety and *^1- 
.01^ of the troops who nave thd felicity to be placed under his command ' To 
nm, it is quite evident, that whatever maybe the opinion of others, by Geiie- 
"tjil l^orrison, at least, the complaints urged by me in the letter addressed' to 
y|ne superintending surgeon^^cau neither be esteemed groundless, vexatious, 

' nor unju^d. Because, were the reverse the fact, is conceivable, that distin- 
guished commander would, with the alacrity whichlhas followed the transmis- 
sion of that letter, have so quickly summoned this cdurt, and have directed it 
to be composed of such es^alted officers as thoiie in whose presence 1 ha\e the 
honour to stand ? Your elevated rank in army, your known experience, 
your invincible valour, exhibited as leaders ^f the brave men who boast of 
nCving Iboen partakes with you in those brilliant fields, and which the enemies 
of your country hav^bxperienced to their utter discomflf Ure and ruin ; in a word, 
your fine feelings as soldiers afford lUe a sure and imperishable pledge, you 
Will never allow tbi# Inquiry to pass over lightly, nor cause the circumstances, 
mahout to be disclosed for your iiffomiation, to be viewed in any other light 
than momentous matters of the most grave and serious import, afiecting the 
safety of the whole of thisanny, and with it that of the entire forces of India, 

‘ and, I mightadd, of Britain in every comer of the world. For it is not alone in 
Asia in which those calamitous occurrences have ^ taken place ; in Europe, 
I need but mention the name of Walcheren, to recal to your recollection a 
vivid picture of the horrors to which in that quarter British soldiers were ex 
posed. Lamentable period ! When Nanpleon was heard shouting in exulta- 
tion, It is well, let them perish ” I and prodded in rapture, excited by the 
devouring progress of the fstal pestilence amongst our troops, to the triumph 
of Wagram and conquest of Vienna ; and, I regret to say, the heart-rending 
tWdt has devolved on me to record in th's address, that similar scenes, whose 
sMOning detaiU are almost too horn|ic to bear enumeration, are now passing 
Und^r our notice in Arracan. 

But it is not with speculative opinions, regarding the origin of fevers, with 
, which I mean^to trouble this court. Whether the cause of those maladies 
is to be ascribed to effluvia emitted from marshes, or whether they proceed 
from any other source ; it will be by no one denied, that diseases of this de- 
structive nature must be greatly aggravated, w'hen, as will be proved to your 
Ooovictiou by means of witnesses, patients, unfortunately subjected to their 
atmoks, ore in heaps crowded into narrow Wkrds ; are there seen lying on the 
floor in a state of disgusting filth ; their clothes for days unwashed, defiled 
for hours and hours with their own evacuations ; the atmosphere polluted by 
means of absence of circulation of pure air ; and compelled, for want of room, 
to breathe into each other’s faces, while the rain pours in quantities upon their 
emaciated and suffering bodies; when they are imperfectly clad, and inffilif- 
fieiently supplied with food, it cannot, I affirm, be deemed surprising, that those 
maladies, in such a situation, should *be increased to their utmost, and that 
disease, comprising pestilence of the most fearful nature, should be here raging, 
arrayed In all the horrors of devastation, and should be found thinning the 
ranks of our brave companions, whom we have the mortification to pereelve 
frdltng man by man, till I might almost with justice asseft, the whole artsy 
'hMatrS on llM^brink of annihilation. 

fh short, Vhen trash, of the description now exhibited for your ihspeptlbn, 
Is Iffiforded to the soldiers, under pretence of its lieiiig nutritious and whqh&ii^e 
focKdi is it astonishing incurable bowel-compla&ts, attended with ibveraiid In- 
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{tummatioa^ and temunating in gangrene, should prevail ? And tliat monatrcma 
reptiles of this, kind, engendered in such masses of fiUh and cormpUdn, 
lected within the human i)owels, sliouhf be observed ('rawling from the hiOilths 
of the sick ? , • . , 

. It may be necessary to explain In few words, thatihb circmnstnnces 
Jo the present inquiry have he^ purely accidental^ and originated 
casual incident of my having, a»feW evenings ago, written a note to Mr. Ijrpllt 
regarding the state of t*he Hospital, to whicfi hi; verbally repli|^d nett 
lug, — that any suggestion, sutmiittecf in any way by me, would hte 
tended to? and in consequence of this, a letter, wiiiiefli in a familiar aiyldj w 
which the accompanying (No. 1.) is a copy’wat addres^sed to that gentlMiit 
by me; the subject of which 1 was afterwards desired to comm lin mate with 
him publicly or not at all. The consequence has been the present Inquiry, 
which will, I entertain not the smallest doubt, hfO attended wltn most beneficial 
results to the interests of the British nation, inusmut^h as the interests of the 
nation, and the safety of its armies, are inseparably blendt?d. 

, Lastly, I beg to submit the accompanying letters, which will pfOvetlm de- 
gree of attention bestowed on complaints Vcgaitling the Hospital, when ad- 
dressed to the quarter whence^thpse complaints originate, ip^of not only do 
the commissariat in this instapl^ sit as judges in their own caosei butcoridemn 
the complainant, and warn him of consequences al)out t%|[ltehd his repetition 
of groundless and vexatious repoits. \ j , 

^ The w hole of those circumstances have at length, by orders Of the Brigadier- 
General, beem placed in your hands. Tomore#hle, upright^^imd disinterested 
gentlemen, 1 am fully aware the present investigation, so'^ iiuportant in all its 
relations, could not have been <*onfided. The eyeSiof are at present 

turnedto your proceedings ; this will be shortly followed by an pt^iiae interest, 
inevitably called forth by your report, excitwl in ibe illustrious Govemmefit 
of British India ; and nothing, therefore, remains farther forme In this addfess, 
than devoutly imploring th»* Almighty’s assistance to your labours, and pray- 
iug God that he will prosper vou| counsels, and in his benefleent providence, 
bnng the matter, thus soieminy reposed in your hands, to tlmt felicitous con- 
clusion, which, although it canot recal what is past, may still make ample 
amends by providing against the recurrence of similar evils for the future.- 

K. TvTLan. 


Introouction of Steam Navioation into the Eastern Seah. 


We are indebted to the ‘ Singapore Chronicle* for the following interesting 
Article respecting Hteam Navigation in the Straits of Malacca.-— The reader 
will see that at this infantine Colony a Society has already been formed for 
establ’shing this admirable project, and that it has been resolved to procure 
a small packet of 250 or 800 tons from England imiinecUatcly, with the vieu' 
pf communicating with Ehio, Mlnto, and l^tavla to the eastward ; Malacca, 
l^nang, and Oalcu ta to the northward, and ultimately to include Modrhs 
and tlte Coast. 


Our Contemporary of the East introduces the subject thus : 

Bitice the commencement of this Journal, we have frequently adverted to 
the peculiar Otness of the Straits of Malacca and the neighbueHn^ narrow 
seas, lying between Singapore and Java, for steam navigation, and we have 
U 0 W sincere pleasure in announcing tesour reziders a spe^y prospect of see- 
hut B established. The object. had been for some time in the contemplalispa 
some of the most enterprising of the merchants of the place, wneuthe 
• siiliailie was matured by the arrival of Mr. Morris, the respectable and iuiam^ 
MU hidlvidual under whose care and superinAmdence a steam vessel wts 
lately constructed in England for the Batavian Ooveminent, 


sij^ inhabitants of Singapore, both European and Native, took plane on tile 

2^2 
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M ialit., 'when the eitablishnient of a steam boat to sail between BataiFla.iti4 
Fenangti» end oocaatonally CaleuUa, was unanimously agreed upon* and 
notations given below entered into. • 

We ikhall take this opportunity of throwing out a few, hints coOoeittiog the 
most eligible and profitable objaota ohwhich such a vessel- may be empioyied. 
I^e most eonstant scene of oairabihilon % her, will be from Ehlo to Penangl' 
Embracing those ports With and 3|lalaoca., Perak and Salengm 

tnl^t Occasionally be tcmbbOd. at for tin. From November to March, tbe 
j^Sage to Calcutta Will be safe and ea.fy, and^^oven Mergui, Tavoy, Mattat^ 
itangoim, imd ChedObO, may occyionally be included, or even indeed Madtras* 
Dttnng this season, lihe stOnby monsoon prevails on the coast of J ava* From 
Ajilph to Odtobet, wKeh the Bay of Bengal Is dangerous, serene weather pso^ 
vails with eafcttaordinary uniformity in the Java seas. The voyage to Cal- 
outta being now therefore omitted, that to Java will be prosecuted. This wtU 
embrace the Dutch ports of Rhio, Pelembuag, Banca, and Batavia. 

From the extraordinary ihclliiy which supplies of wood for fuel may be 
obtained in the whole course of t^he voyage, it may be presumed, that the 
steam reseel, which is said will be of 230 tons burthen, will carry a very con- 
siderable cargo in valuable articles. From Calcutta and Madras, she will 
convey the most valuable description of piece goods, but, above all, opium, ah 
her voyage will fall exactly in with the season of the periodical sales. From 
Batavia, she will convey spices and tin, and from the ports in the Straits to 
one etiother, or Calcutta, gold-dust, silver bullion, tin, birds, nets, and tor- 
toiseshell, dfc. • 


jPassengers will probably afford a still more profitable source of employ* 
mant then goods. *The average passage fforn the town of Calcutta to Singa- 
pore, touching at no intermediate port, is at present not less than five weeks. 
The same passage will be performed by steam in ten days, and even touching 
at all intermediate ports, in fifteen. A good cabin-passage at present is seldom 
to be had under 400 dollars. Passengers would certainly be profitable to a 
steam-boat at even half this amount. In rcgardlo Native passengers, a steam- 
boat will find emple^ emplpyrnent. A few obvious sources may be pointed 
out. From fifty flgged-yCsiiels come annually from the Coro- 
mandel coast to at present dare come no further for fear of the 

plmiles and the sands prt^e Straits. Their passengers find their way east- 
ward as they can, at a heavy expensl"' hnd delay with their goods. These 
would he cheaply and simedily conveyed by a steam vessel, and we believe 
amount yearly to s^erai thousands. The Malayan pilgrims proceeding to 
lltecea, will alsb'^bh heoommodated. These now assemble at Batavia and Sin- 
gapore, and meet at )f%nang to the yearly number of 900. Prom Batavia to 


Singapore, their passage money at present Is eight dollars a head, and from 
Bm former place to FSnang, fourteen dollars* Independent of the Chinese 
traders, who are perpetually moving from one settlement to another, there 
anive annually by the junks or European shipmng, certainly not less than 
8000 emigrants at Batavia, Rhio, Singapore, and Penang. The greater num- 
ber of these are almost immediately dispersed, and will afford certain employ- 
ment for a steam-boat. Of about SfiOO which arrived at this place last year, 
not IfiOO have taken up their residence, the rest having proceeded to Rbio, 
fitblacca, Peifiing, and toe Malayan ports. ' 


Wo shall shortly advert to the advantages which both the British and 
Dttitch Oovemnient must derive from steam navigation. The steam vessels wiB^ 
be avnied, and the appearance of an opponent that can neither be contoniM 
against nor avaM, without any exaggeration, do more for the extirpation of 
nimcy thtn thn whole BrltM navy put together, were it to atten^ this ob^ 
jeet. We airnady fancy we see the dismay and consternation of a fioet ^ 
vagabonds, when they see the tall dark ooiunin of smoke advancltm at 
olglit knots an hour against the monsoon in pursuit, and hear the portoniqmi' 
phitfiiitig of the paddles ! ! In apoBtioai view, advantages 
anie so Ihe Govornment from the .certainty and the celerity of the (xmajuaiifsa^ 
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tlon which will thus be established ? The mail may be conveyed from Sldga* 
to Calcutta in fifteen days, and every British possession from theofio to^ 
Calcutta, will, as it were, be brought more immediately under the eyes of the 
ruling authority. We have little doubrbut the Government would be 
petard to make a liberal allowance for the conveyance of the public iiiiaU» In 
return for an arrangement that promised to secure to it such advaiatnges- It 
is scarcely necessary to remark upo||.|ite b^nefifs which may be dravrn frent 
steam navigation in the conveyance of troops to the iSastern settlements* THe 
present garrisons of Pefiang, Malacca and Slugapore, may be to aiiioim|» 
including followers, to 2500, relieved 6noe in two years, and brought down^, 
anekpensef very moderately estimated at fifty-five rupees a man, of 
mpew. By a steam vessel these might be clhibarked at once at WrackpoiWi 
and conveyed to Penang ; for example, in eight days, instead of three wepht 
Of a month as at present* So rapid a voyage would subject the Ind^n sqh 
^ er to few of those privations and casualties which, with his peculiar habits, 
must be always incident to a protracted voyage. Taking into cpubideratlon 
the saving of water and provisions, we presume that we do not overrate the 
advantages, when wc say that the Government will save one half the charges 
td which they are at present liable, and thejlindoo sepoy at least three-fouAm 
of his misery. Should Cheduba, Rangoon, and the coast of TannaaaHm bet^ 
come British possessions, the advantages of steam navigation in this particu- 
lar view of the subject will appear still more obvious. 


Singapore^ $d October^ 162b* 

At a general meeting of the subscribers to the proposed eatablishmant of a 
steam packet at this settlement, held at the Court House . this day, Captain 
FUnt, R. N., in the chair^ the following resolutions were ui^imous|y 
agreed to : ♦ . , i; 

1st. That it appears to this meeting, as well from the number of shares al- 
ready subscribed, as the prospect of sujj^port fiom other quarters, advisable to 
proceed with the plan for obtaining a steam vessel from England, accortUug 
td the prospectus submitted by Mr. Morris^ and to take measures for com^ 
fdeting the subscription for tlAt ptrpose. 

2d. The packet to be employed according to the best judgment of a ma- 
naging Committee at this place, to be elected by the n^orlty of the sub- 
scribers. The following are the ports which are principally m view to bi 
communicated with : Rhio, Minto, and Batavia, to the eastward ; Malacca, 
Penang, and Calcutta, to the northwarl. 

8d. It is the opinion of the subscribers, tliat the vessel should be built, and 
her machinery completely fitted, in England ; that she Bhdul4 be adapt^ ta 
aidli as well as to steam, and should make the voyage oiit under canvass* 

4th. A majority of the subscribers (who have agreed to sign a resol utioo 
or document separate to that effect) are willing to guaraiitee a further advance 
of ten shares among them, should the subscription not be filled up at the 
ports in the proposed line of the packet’s voyages, in order to prevent the 
measure falling to the ground. 

5th. That a Committee, to carry into effect these residntions, and for tlia 
purpose of drawing up a set of regulations for the security of the subscrlbeffi 
add their property, be elected forthwith, to consist of a presidmit and ids 
members, any four of whom to constitute a quorum. 

'fttlii. The following gentlemen were accordingly elected by the majority^! 
^subscribers: 

^ Prasldent — Captain Flint, R, N. 

Itfambers-^Al^x. Guthrie, J. A. Maxwell^ If* P. Paton, C. Read, Hag|t 
Byrne, and W. Spottlswoode, Esqm. 

7tb. That the thanks of the nteetii^ be presented to the ltesidi;mty Jdlili 
Ciiwfutd, JEeq., for the Urn of the Court House, and for the supgait iMl 
aduntcuauce he has afiforded to this undertaking. 




Sir JViUiam Congreve's ItoeMs. 


' iftih. That tlnf thanks of the ineeiing: be preuenled to Caplaiu Flint, for hU 
** able conduct in the chair, ^ 

9lh. That the thanks of he meeli^ be also prehcuti^ to Mv. 
the details and information lie Ijsiis fmnished to the sub$wibers ; and that n« 
be requested to attend the when they meet in ‘the further progreas 

of the business. , i ' ’ ^ 

Total Fajlorb or ConareveXKockets in Inuia. 

To the l^Mr uftke ISengal liurkaru, 

— Eighteen months have elapsed since a warm controversy* was waged 
in the newspapers of this J*rdsld6ncy on the subject of War Ucckets. One of 
the writers, nuder the signature of ^hrapiMU^ contended that the rockets o1 
Captain Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, wdre, inferior to Sir William C/on- 
grove’s, from nqt possessing the sanie extent of rtoge, B«»t another writer, 
under the signature of Civilis, attributed thus superiority in the i ongreve 
rockets to the advantages which Sir William possessed over Ins rival in 
Ihnds, workmen, and machinery. Ife also alleged, that if tiie countenance 
shown hy the late Mr. ^dam to Captain Parlby should be continued, that he 
would soon be enabled to manfacture rockets, whose range should equal those 
of Sir W^iUiam’s, and he assorted, (and the assertion was not denied by 
Skrapnell,) tlmt in accuracy, of direction, the ^rlby far surpassed the 
Congreve rocket. 

But the most important point on which the two writers wore at issue was, 
whether the effects of an Indian climate would not render a rocket, kept for 
any length of time, unserviceable. CivUis tSrged, Ihgt if rockets were Jim- 
nuthclured by Six W illiam in England, there must,. of course, be always a 
large store of them here, aii4 he asserted, that a single hot season would so 
affect the composition, that im^tead of burning, they would all explode ; this 
was denied by ^mpncH, but 1 do not remember that he ever attempted to 
explain the fact urg^ ag^nst him by his opponent, namely, that the Rocket 
Corps at one pf thp Presidepcies ^d been disbanded as useless, from 
the repeated explosiqiis of the roc)^eU. ’ • s* 

It wasv on this latWMT ground, that CivUis urged the expediency of having 
a rocket maiiufbolofy ^tablistied in India, to obviate the necessity of keeping 
a store, and to #Urplih, fresh supplies as occasion might require. If the 
reasoning of CiviMs iROrrect as tp the effects of climate on the rocket, 
both writers must have concurred onOio propriety of such an establishmeiU, 
as they agreed, that tSm iatrod action of the weapon would be of tlie last im* 
portance to the Indian military service. 

I have given this short sketch of an old coiftroversy, for the benefit of those 
among your readers by; whom it might never have been read, or may have 
been forgotten. But period has now arrived when t)^ subject of this 
dispute, iiowever lightly thought of then, has i;ecome a matter of deep 
interest. r 

Dangers at a distance I'arely alarm, but present peril can quickly dissipate 
the apathy of blind conffdensde or heedlessness. 

An event has now happened, which places beyond the power of contra- 
diction, the correctness of what was stated by the writer of CivUh, that 
rockets kept Vw India would never be ft for service, and that they mutt 6f 
numojhetured fresh and fresh. Within this last montli, the Rocket Corps at 
Bl^rut was ordered to prepare to rasfrch against Bhurtpoor, and the officers 
and men ware already anticipating a repetition of those achievements whlbh 
have rendered memorable the .sieges of (Copenhagen, Flushing, and Algiem ; 
previous to marching, it wqf directed that experiments sfaquld be tried to as- 
certain in what condition the rockets were. For two days these experime^ 
gW^ee continued,, during which time forty-four rockets were fired, 04u| ike 
mheie qjT them burst. The disappointed officers of the brigade hav^ re^ 
luctantly admitted, that a fresh rocket only can be of any use in India, and Ihe 
corps has been virtually broken up, the (General having ordered that the 
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rockets are not to be taken to Bhurtpoor, and that the men are to be draflisd 
into the Horse Artillery, 

** It is HOW too late to re}>air the fredt loss which the approachiniT operatioiwi 
must sustaia from the want of the Rocket Brigade ; and, much as the circum- 
stance is to be regretted, I admit that it Is solely attributable to the diogular 
effects of our Indian climate. It is true, that au anonymous writer distiiictiy 
foretold that event which has now taken placet hat it is equally true, that 
another anonymous writer confidently denied that it could ever come to pass. 
Both wi iters seemed to underst^d the subject on which they tSOatOd ; bat It 
Is now iio^longer *%»ceino<l,” for expctience and practice in our own days« 
and under our own eyes, ha\e confirmed thp assertion of CiHUs to I e true s 
that a ilorket Brigade la India will be a uselhss expense, unless a manu 
factoiy be established to furnish fi^sh supplU^s as occasion to«y require.** I 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Csmera-Obsccua. 


Recent Spbcimens of the pRiNCiPtifs ano ‘I^anouaoe of the Inomn 
‘John Bull,* unoer its RevEUBKo Piiot*inKTon, Da. Barca. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sin, — I have never met with a more disgraceful avowal than that which 
appears in this morning*s Bull. “ I^t'* says he “ the editor of the Hurkaru 
leave the use of these unworthy weapons, and so shall %ve ; but while he re- 
sorts to them, with the view of bringing others lido discredit, he will find 
that he is not to escape ttom them himself. When John Ball Is dragged Into 
such combats, he romes armed at all points.** 'That i-'. Sir, (f you use un- 
worthy weapons, he will render hlmseu ln,fiunous by using them too ; a pretty 
avowal for a paper, the proprietor of which is a minister of the gospel J The 
man who makes such a cuuhssion may stand (if hepleases) to be shot at, and 
may be admired by people who loqjk upon slrfeuglh of nerve as the perfection of 
honour, for there are folks wnose understandings are of that csllbre ; but, in 
the eyes of those who know what genuine honour is, U must sink him deep in 
Infamy ! and to the really pious andnlevout it will prove, if proof were want- 
ing,' that he is not what he publicly boasts himself, the friend and supporter 
or morality and religion. His morality is that of Macefaiavel, and his religion 
that of the tongue ; or, I should rathlr say, that of the pen, as it is from his 
own writings, and not the reports of an eaveedtopper, that 1 draw my 
opinions. 

Then, Sir, your friend goes on to say : *‘ When the * Hurkaru ' learns to 
have that respect for himself and his readers, which will prevent him from 
copying into his pages the vilest trash, directed against an individual, whom 
a low and vulgar set of scriV)blers daily assail, he will find no inclination on 
our part to peep into his faith and practice.** Who is this person, Hir, that 
constantly talks of ** low** people? Is he royally descended, and have 
princes been his fellows, or is he, (a more likely supposition,) in extraction, 
tower than the lowest of those he presumes to slander ? 1 attach no undue 
impo rtance to the incidental advantage of bin h, lint when we find a man talking 
of bis equals as “ low *’ people, it is fair to ask who he is? however, he 
attaches , arty other meaning to the word low,” I must recommend his not 
describing the writers he alludes tc^as^Mow,** while his own writings are 
remarkable for expressions of. the most grovelling vulgarity; such, for In- 
stance, as the following : 

1. “ Btrabashipg the Helter fikelter.” Hi 

B. “ Baking in the rottenne$$ of the Helter &elter.*’ 

8. Our access to information on this subject none will dare to diSjpiite, 
who do nqt wish to be wrlt|pn down **ybor* and “ oar/* 

4<» “ We do not despair enlightening the darkness of these genis. * 




of Bengal. 


, It is a constant theme with our ‘ iatUc qf the ivhole ’ friend, tliat we 

(Gentlemen qf the Pms in India are so shackled by rejarulntions, &c. tlmt we 
dare not open our mouihe but as a hoeicam^f council shall direct/* 
d. “ They will not boffle at the chancre of opinion.” 

7. ” If they grant os arty more liberty of the press than we have, we wUl 
absolutely, in the enthusiasm of o«r lif^ralitg, cut our (twn throate.'* 

These, $tf, are flowers of |htlne rhetoric, euUed from two numbtr^l^ the 
* Bull,* mid liwould appejal to/you, whether vulgarisms like these eyarflrtd 
their way into the * <oia»eue,* the editor of which is evidently 

9Mtlm at by the " as one ^.pie low and vulgar,” whose m oductions 
you, Sir, from a siinilaiilyiof taJto J suppose, delight to copy. I’hcre is an 
ineffable lowness” of spirit, in my humpte pinion, In thus writing at a gen- 
tleman of honour ' and talent under adiose ^^arks the editor of the * Bull * 
evidendy, iijrincefi* although ensconced behind, a flinty veil of pretended cort- 
temp^ty i^ould nave us suppose thaf he despises ^em I If they are inde^ 
so cotitemptlblc, i^hy doe^ he write at them^v©^ day ? (^in you explain 
this my^stery, Mr. Ediior? ^ 

As to the correspondenc^f the *®Columbian Cbmette, * many of the letters 
which ha ye appeared in it Relative to ‘‘ An Individual V have been very ably 
written, and none on that subject have been, in language or in sentiment, so 
“ low *' or go vulgar” as the diurniti effusions of ^ ‘ Bull.' 

i would say one word more. The ‘ Bull * says^< that ” when you learn to 
respect yourself, and cease . to ou|*y the , prpducnons of low and vulgar 
scribblers, he will then have no inclination to p(^ep into your [religious] faith 
imd practice.” Now, if ypu are to respect yourself, Mr. Editor, I presume 
there must be somatidng (n yi^u worthy of respect the iiditor of ^ John 
Bull* has declared that ypu drb so base that no mpn of honour could stand on 
the ;saiue ground with*'ydji, ypw- must be both infamous and. respectable 
Ut the same time. , Jbet is, $ir, the * ISNill* is anxious at present to use 
you as a foil to the + Ce^nunhian Gazette,* the “ low*.’ effusions of which he 
pretends he would not direfor,, if they were npt republished by a, “ respectable” 
paper” aM.u ** respeotgble** Editor* Bir^ just lit© yourself. As to the decla- 
ration, tW when you cease to oopy from the ‘ Columbian,’ the Editor of 
‘ John Bull * will cease to have the inclination to ” into your “ faith and 
practice,” it shows at once the metal your opponent is made of. — I am, Sjr, 
ydur faithful servant, i- ' ' * 

' Nov.' 23, 1J^25. ' : BiiAMBi.e. 

' iMpaopER IkfiaenoR dy the Government op Inom over the 
Bane oV Benual. 

To the Editor qfthe John Butt, 

Siu,— A letter, just received from Calcutta, acquaints me with rho wonder 
excited this mondng in the melfopolis, by the Bank of Bengal's again sus- 
pending its operations, and, haying embarged my little all in the capital stoch 
of this institution, I should be grateful to any of your correspondents who 
may be able to acquaint me with the cause of an occurrence so unexpected, 
and, as it appears to me, so liable to produce another convulsion in the 
money-markek to the injury of the property of many individuals. 

The fluctuations experienced in the value of capital at Calcutta during late 
yetfrs, have been a source of the greateM inconvenience, not only to"ikhe' mer- 
cantile community, but to individuals generally. From the tottering state ©f 
the public finances, one day has been unable* to predict what the next will 
bring forth ; and wdien 1 eonsi^r, that the enormous military expenditurein the 
Upper Provinces is rapidly tunting the tide of exchange in fiieir favour ; that 
this circumstance alone is again beginning to draw capital from the Presidency ; 
that d Bank of su©b vital importance to our trade, has so prematurel y exhausM 
all its energies ; that the course of events in A vl^ still as utioertaiivinitsdlr^ 
ration as at the i«ery origin of the war, threatens to augment our burdens in 
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t|Mit quarter ; atid ttiat llio arrears, due to the pubiie eerTice, are said to bi 
daily pressiug with accumulated force on every public treasury in the eoufitvy^ 
surely such an aspect cannot be regardc|| but with serious apprehensions far 
our future prosperity. 

By to-day's stoppi^e of the Bank, is it not to be feared that )ts chief ehdf* 
fies have of late been directed to political rather than commercial usbi? aodi 
that t)^ cause of this wound to our credit emanates in a very great dc^groe 
its ruinous connection with the OfreasUry f If not so, why, let me aslt sWhld 
this Bank, in the face of its decreasing eapitaU have reduced antfcotlitdbued its 
terns at the low standard w'e*have witnessed In its advertlseittenis of Uito 
months ? Had it not been subservient to the purposes of Government, in what 
way could it have been reduced to its present ebb ? Is not the very seaaon 
just commencing, when all its energies promised to be called Into their fullest 
vigour, in aid of our commerce, wlien capital is always in greatest activity I 
and would it not have been natural to suppose, any banking establishment. If 
conducted on independent principles, would have increased its rates In pro- 
portion to the exigencibs of the public Exchequer, which nrft a subject of 
common notorietj ? ^ 

In place, however, of this course, a contrary one has been seemingly adopted, 
ahd the Bank is now crippled in its resources. But can any one, under such 
circumstances, maintain that the establishment, thus drained, is managed with 
becoming skill ? On the contrary, there seems a manifest want of tnat due 
control on the part of the private Directors, so essential to the preservation 
of the whole equilibrium bf a judicious management. And, indeed, tlie symp- 
toms of the present complaint so forcibly rdmind me of that very verge of In* 
solvency to which that neaveu-bom dnancier, Mr. IHtt, once brought a cor- 
responding institution in England, through his most unconsfitutiofia} mode of 
raising money on Treasury bills, that I cannot help fearing a similar practice 
to have lately prevailed In our own. But, Bir, I am po mend to mysteries 6f 
any kind. In thd present case, they are peculiarly suspicions, and ought to 
awaken the jealousy of the Proprietors. The Bank Is a trading company, a 
great portion of our comnninit|' arw its creditors, and when its embarrassments 
oblige it to stop payment, they ought to be made acquainted with thajMtal state 
of its affairs, or some previous intimation given of an approaching gnl|ien6ion, 
by the imposition of a sort of prohibiioi y rate. 

But, in the present political state of the country, the public should not be 
deceived, nor should the Government i%lulge themselves in flattering anlici- 
palions. The military charges in the current season promised to be consider- 
ably greater than in the preceding, whilst the resources likely to be available 
cannot surely he estimated ut a higher standards And if Government are to 
depend on their own local means for meeting their exigencuis, military and 
commercial, it seems iiureMonable to expect, thkt the object can be accom- 
plished by a five per cent, loan, without producing the most lamentable de- 
rangements in every department of the state. 'Jl’lie consideration due to their 
six per cent, creditors, no doubt, makes Government averse to having recourse 
to such means, if it can possibly be avoided, and so far their conduct is com- 
mendable. Bui we must be just to all; partial evil may be universal good* 
And I conceive there are other considerations which should be paramount to 
the claims of a (mblic creditor. The punctual payment of the arpiy demands 
our first attention, and then the. interests of commerce ; but most people in- 
cline to thoftopinion, that politinl circiynstances have now given rise 
military expenditure, which, without anew loan, must ever defeat the accoiw* 

E *’ ’"meat of these objects, and produce that very embarrassment which the 
is now experiencing. 

8uch then being she impression, and looking d|ih to th<r large sum to be 
appropriated for the purchase of indigo, to fact, that the supplies now 
raised through the Treasury imtes are likely to become a den^din the 
year, without the probability unbeing in a better condition to discharge ihafm 
I cannot butVonsider the presmtt juncture, as powerfully suggesting the ea* 
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jMBdiancv of having recourse to a six: per cent, loan for the replenishment of 
tlie pilmic Exeheqo^r, in place of drawing upon an unconstitutional source to 
relieve political pressure. e 

^ It may be said, that my positions are incorrect ; but if so, again let me ask, 
how the stock of this Bank (possessing so many privMeges and advantages 
peculiar to itself, and these adv#ntages greater in time of war than at iray 
otlter) should have of late suffered a degradation, whilst all other institutions 
of a ^ature are in high^prospi^ty, — the five jKjr cent, public securities 

of Government at par, and the slic.cairrying a premium of twenty-eight per 
cent. ? ^ 

Had tUp Directors of the Biftik made their wheel of mercantile discount 
which ^huH^revolve upon its axlsonoe every ninety days, go round with one 
consMj^l ^ifortn and regular rootionl 1 cannot suppose that the presetfi result 
haVe 'Occurred, But if on6c they convert it, as occurred so 
oh<m ro hfir, rat's administration, to other uses, by a bwk-hand to a wheel 
at &e Treaimry, ^hleh goes round irregularly, all tnethod and order must be 
cotifounded in the Bank, and equally must H be reduced to ihe'*disabiUty of 
perA^nnliig Hs cmtuhil functions as* we now witness. 

Aud what is the. ultimate efihci to Government t l^his very disabiliiy aug- 
ments the pt#^ distress.' i*nvate banhs canu^ Supply the void in the cireu- 
latioi) ocaasii<nAed by a prolonged suspension of, "the former : a more pressing 
demand specie ensues, and iiendp me ^oven|^i»nt themselves become un- 
able to repUstUh their 'coffers without u Ofimsiaef^ble sacrifice. 

, f But before it is too lalpto apply an anUdotOi^p the poison, 1 earnestly hope 
that, now as of old, a seasonable, remedy wHl soon be applied to the present 
over bearing praeaurcv which' all my letters describe our Indian Exchequer to 
experience at the FreaMeney ; for i«eannot forgetiWtime, in many respects very 
similar to the exigencies of this day, when the posture of ^alrs in India rendered 
it an act of indlspmM«ible|precanUpn tp guard against the possibility of still 
more extensive dmxmtidS $ and although the Oovmaniient may now possess fa- 
vourable expectationadn regard to the ex}pnt of their revenues, and there may 
/be no Immediate reason to apprehend that any want pf funds will be expe- 
rienced%B the prei^t year, yet looking to the possible extent of the demand 
of the next, and the urgent necessity of anticipating the actual occurrence of 
, wajut in applications to the public M aid, it is suiely proper thus early to 
have recourse to a new loan* If, as'lUstill possible, the course of events shall 
be such, ns to render unne^femry ihe^ecaution to seek this aid from the pub- 
lic, and Government, shall dhd themselves in possession of a surplus beyond 
the wants of the public service t it will doubtless be very advantageously ap- 
plied to the purchase of the teoverRineut securities, by the operation of the 
sinking-fund, a measure which is especially beneficial at those periods at 
which the payments by the purchasers at the opium and salt-sales fall due, 
when a temporary scarcity in the money-market is ordinarily experienced, 

At all events, the additional eecurity agaibst absolute embarrassment, which 
an early application to the public affords. Is cheaply purchased by the utmost 
charge on account of interest, which the possible temporary accumulation of 
fhuds can eventually occasion, and, indeea, I conceive it perfectly impossible, 
that the payments of a Government like Bengal can ever be punctually or 
|udic ion sty* conducted without the constant maintenance of a very cons!- 
^rable balance in their Treasury. Without it, their financial system must 
be liable to irregularity and sudden convulsion. The inconvaaience, too, 
which is otherwise produced, is not confined to the administration of the pub- 
lic Ufikiri, Credit suffers, and commerce languishes in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which the Batik abridges its accommodation. 

Not being afble to proctim? a copy of the Bank charter %t this place, I egfi- 
imt Immediately refer to the amount of cash required to be in balance, when 
the Directors Ire at liberty to discount and grant loans. I believe, however, 
that it is so long as the amount shall bear a pgaportion of one-fourth to out 
•landing claims. 
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Tkibi/ii: Ok Rg^pk^^t to Mr. IUnrv HonsGiiL, i*atb ilis»miii^ « 

M H\D|RABAD.* 

On Thursday, thej96th January^thpHosidpnt at l{>derabad, to|(Otbeirwltba 
numerous party of ladies aiid geatlenien, assemhledat Bolamdi at dvu o'ddok 
in tlie evening, to witness the ceremony of louitaUiag the bust of Mr. Hoflty 
Rassell, late Resident at Tly oi;abad, in a building recently erected for Ita 1*0- 
ception. The Nizam '^s tioops, drawti up under thO personal codundod of 
Lieutenant-Oolonel Doveton, fired a yen ae jo(e In honour of him, who #ai 
the founder of the Nizam's regular arm>. 

4fter the ceremony, Colonel and Mis. Doveton entertained a numerous 
part> of li lends at diunor. The centre of the table ^as graced by a Cast (hi 
plaster of Pai 1 *^ ) of the gold vase, presented to Mr. RusseU by the officers of 
the Hyderabad division, Nizam's troops. When the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Martin addressed Colonel Doveto.i, b^ging his permission to gi%e the he 4th 
of Mr. Russell, to who*se wise measures, said, the Nizam's ap^y entirely 
owed its pn seiit efficiency, and whose pnidcnce and foresight, in times of no 
common difilculty, not only kept the Nizam faithful to his alliance, but 
brought into the field a well-disciplined body of his troops, to act in concert 
with our own. Colonel poveton returned ttoks in fin energetic and feeling 
manner, expressing has conviction, that the handsome and nattering manner 
in which Mr. Kusbell's health had beOn^ proposed, would be alike grateful to 
the feelings of that gentleman, as it was to his own. Ife concluded by pro- 
posing the health of Mr. Martin. Keveral other approprial^ toasts were thfn 
given ; and at eleven o'clock, the company was summoned to the ball room, 
where dancing was kept up with great spirit till a late hour in the morning, 
when the company separated, highly gratified with the amusements of the 
evening. 

The bust is executed by the celebrated Chantry, who himstdf entertained 
so favourdhle an opinion of its merits, that he was oeiflrous of having it placed 
in the annual exhibition of Ihoyal Academy, at Hoinerset House. The 
likeness is truly admirable, and the whole is an exquisite specimen of the 
noble art. The pedestal is a polygonal coluimi of white marble tdmut four 
and a half fec^t high. 

The building erected for the reception of the bust, is a circular temple in 
the Grecian style ; the walls arc wit^ut ornament, to correspond with the 
chasteness and simplicity of the bust ; and the entablature, which is taken 
from the choragic monumeuts of Thrusyllus, is supjmrted by detached nilUrs 
of the Doric order, taken from the templuiof Apollo at Cora. Tlie builolng is 
approached by three steps, and is without a donm> 

Dehcription qf the Vuee. 

The outline of the vase is taken from an eugraving in Piranesis’ great work, 
of an ancient marble vase dug, about fifty years ago, out of the Adrian Villa 
at Rome, and now in the Duke of Buckingham’s collection at Stone. The 
foliage and ornaments, all of which are derived from classical authority, con* 
sist of the palm leaf, the lotus, and other subjects having reference to India. 
The vase has a sort of double handle, of which the inner is formed by a vine 
btanch, and the outer by a couple of serpents, which, springing from the same 
point kX the bottom of the inner handk, swell beyond it in a very gracefitl 
curve, and separate to either side ; a head of each serpent resting on the lip 
of the vane without the handles ;*a royal tiger just rising itself from a crouched 
posture forms the handle of the lid ; and the Mdestal, which if taken from 
Ufi antique candelabra, is in the shape of aiiwtar, and has an el^hani*s 
head at each of the four comers ; on the body or the vase, between the la- 
dles, is cxecuteil, in very bold relief, on one side cavalry, and on the oMier 

— e*** — 
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ipliotry fi^ure$, repfesrnling the delivery of regular anns by diseiplmad 
tir^p 5 to nndlaci ^lilted Native* of India ; an appropriate subject, as naving 
rafbi^uce to the important measure if which Mr. liusseirs connection with 
thb Nlsam** army originated. The inscription is on two sides of the pedestal, 
ahd Mr. Russeirs arms on the others. whole stands thirty inches high, 
is of fidlvef gilt, niciily wrought, and is considered one of the ihost aplendkl 
productions of tW kind, whether ps to delicacy of workmanship, or beauty of 
design. , ^ * 

The fbllowfiig is a copy of the correspondence wliich passed on the occa- 
sion:*^ * 

To Hen^y Bussell^ Biq,^ late Resident at Hyderabad. 

tiaaa Siii^-VWc, the odicers otthe Hyderabad division of his Highness the 
Niaam^a foi;ce.s b^g impressed arith sentiments of the highest re- 

speot, and nt^t perfect esi;6mn lop.y^ phUvacter, of affectionate attachment 
tnyoor person, and of lively gratitude fpr all the favours which you have 
conferred upon nai have witojcssed your departure from* Hyderabad with heart* 
ftflt and deep sorrow^ 

These painful emotions wc wilUngly suppress^ to indulge in the gratifying 
prospect which is nojsr opening to you ; and in offering our congratulations 
on your return to yduf native country, we cinnot but anticipate the joy and 
satisfaction wilh which that etmnt hC jhailCd by a numerous circle of 
rdlativeaand friends: ■> ‘ 

In tcslimony df^the auhtimehts'brhich ha^ '^uccd us to address you on^ 
f occasion, tmdTwblch ive have bn'l; vCrV i4nl(>eWfectly described, we solicit 
^ur acceptance ^ a ;||41d VM^^ lm; hiade in l^ondon by Messrs. Randel, 

And we further request, tW you Wl do us tim honour of allowing your 
lijteness to be executed in a rqafble ^st, which we propose placing in an 
appropriate building to be erected lor that purpose at Bolarum. 

Wishing you a sidb and speedy voyage, #md continued health and prospe- 
rity, we remain, dear BIr, your most ano obedient servants, 

(Signed) JoHiN Doveton, Lieut.-Col, 

(Jlere follow twcoty-fodt other slgtsa^^rc^ being those of the officers at that 
time attached to the Hydl^raWi divisjon, Nlltam^'s army.] 

Camp, Bolarum, 1st Jan, 1^1./ , 


Mn,Kv9mt^t*iRuviv. 

To hieutenant-Colonel HorHin, and the Offieers qf H. H. the Nisam*s 
Mlfderabad Idvifion*, 

DgAR Sms, — I am highly dalterod and gratified by the assurances of your 
attachment and esteem, and by the aentiXhents you have done me the honour 
to express on the occasion of ray departure from India. My happiest and moat 
prosperous days have been pass^ in your society ; and 1 leave you, as 1 have 
lived with you, with feeling of the most cordial regard, and most earnest so- 
licitude for your welfnre and prosperity. 

The improtement which has taken place in the Nizam's army, and the,|br- 
pf bis miUtary establishment upon its present footing, I consider «^S 
oi| ^ the most useful and most important public measures which it lias falldn 
to my lot to conduct. The result has sur|>assefl my most sanguine expect|^ 
tlons, and I ascribe my success piincipally to the zeal, abilities, and gallanti^ 
of the whose assistaace i have been so fortunate as to receive. * . 


I accept with pleasure, and shall cherish with pride, the hplcndld token ybd 
have conferred jmon mo of your friendship and esteem ; and I shall take IniBia* 
diate measures complying with the desire Von have done me the honour to 
express, that I slrnnid sitfor a bust. We shaHlMmy of us, 1 hopa, be spied 
to mt'ot in our native country ; and. in the imn time, nothing can be more 
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to me« than the prospect of living in the reeoUecUoiiof thofe IHsiid^ 
Who ean never cease to live in mine. I have the hohonr to he, liear^ifi, 
sffhctlotia^e friend and faithful servant, * 

(Signed) H. 

I^ojn, 28th Dec.* 1821. 

AlxETtNO OF Natives at I^adiias to testify? msm HesfecT Air» 

Attachment to Mn. Clarhe. 

« 

We feel no ordinary gratlficatfon in publishing the foUowiiig documenbi^;, 

With the customary sanction, of th© Government, a nummms int«etlng of 
the most respectable and learned Native inhabitants of Madraj^ was held at the 
College OR vVednesday thO^ 10th October tShiSf, at^flve oVlock, p. m., for tit 
poi^dse of considering the best itiehtls of |ihj^iig some suitable mark of pabllc 
respect and attachment to EichaVd Clkrke, ES^., senior member of this Board 
of Bupciintendence for the College of JPbrt Bl. George, Ihmil l^ranslator to 
Government, and a member of the Bosed of Bovemi®, mi'^the ocdlslon of 141 
approaching depuirturc to Xtlngland. « r . ' 

V.Sub RAo moved that Y. yir&sAwtnaya be oalled tb the chair, Fvhieh was 
seconded by NamasivAya Chet|lyer, imd phanlmously ©i^proved^ 

Y. Vir4sftwinaya having tek^ the cM% addressed the. aasembly in anelo^ 
quoiit and animated speech in English ; it having bean ^ prev|Onely deteBmlfled 
that the proceedings of the me^ng should he .condttclod ig that Imiguege^ lil% 
commenced by expressing his tliankafi^r i|iehonpnr^cofife!i|^,i^ b(9i|K 

elevated to tliat high seat, to which, he Aelgr he wimb utml^e jaatiee^ Wfim^ 

minded them, that they were met there to deliberate on tiieihhatiniitalde mashh 
of expressing their regard and este^ to;Mr Clark^ on his departure frotq tide 
oonntry. He adverted to the excellent ^sraeter of that gentleman, and the 
services he had ren^red to the Indian phhUc by the aealdlis and active pari 
he had always taken in the various pumic Institutibni etlta$>Hshed under the 
benevolent Rosploes of the Madras •Government ; and partimihwly In having 
been one of the ohief auppoitoii of the College of Fori 81. George, an iaslitiir 
tion from which so many advantages have nccrund to the Native populatioii* 
He hoped the meeting would concur wjllh Mm inthinhUig Mr Clarke's inteoyiM 
departure to England an event of the greatest coneeni \o the Indian puMic M 
this Presidency ; inasmuch as they w‘<^ thereby to be deprived of the viif 
luabie services of a gentleman, who, by the extraordinary and almost unex^ 
nmpled progress he has made in the Tamil langtmge, and the general know* 
ledge he has acquired of the laws, manners, and eustoms of the Natives, has 
attracted their highest admiration ; and who^ by the complacency of his 
manners, and the benignity^ of ms disposition, has attached irresistibly to 
himself the hearts of all who know him. He (the Chairman) then observed, It 
was to such a character as this they would always come forward to bear pub- 
lic testimony ; and he coneiuded 1^ reading and moving the following reso* 
mtions : 

ist. That an appropriate address Im prepared to be presented to Mr CUllm| 
conveying the thanks of the meeting fbr toe many good offices he hae teaitmma 
to the public, and expressing the regret they feel on the occasion^ of his lenv* 

mi That a fund be raised by subscription, for the purpose of provMisg A 
of plate to be presented to that gentleman, as a mark of the respeot mia 
esteem which the meeting entertain for his learning and character. 

Earn Rkz tbmi rose, and in a short speech seconded the motion. He obt 
served, that the reselutlons just read from the chdr harl been originally those 
of A few friends in the College. Conceiving them, however, to compreheml 
the. fbelings and sentiments of the Indian public at large, It waX thou|mt PIA* 
per timt they should be more, |mnerally made known to all classes of people ; 
end, mofe particularly, to the learned portion of them. They were aesemblea 
the^ for the purpose of paying a deserved tribute Of Acknowledgment to 
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'^atu^lcdouft talents, great learning, and unbounded benevolence. After what 
badbem so ably sail bftlieif respected Chainiiaii of the public and private 
MMt Clarke, he^gged leave^to say a few words. It would be reeol- 
ieeted, he observed, that Mr Clarke had arrived in this country at an early . 
age, and had passed the greater, part of his life amongsMhem in the exercise 

* ‘ iy 

been actuated by the strictest principles of justice, and a zeal for the public 
gopd* ^The Jtind attention and agabiUty whi6ii he had evinced to all clauses 
of people in their private and public lutercouf so' with him ; the pleasure and 
iuidruetioti which evei^ one had derived from his extensive knowledge of their 
literature, customs, and laws ; aid, above all, the bejjjefit that had accrued to 
Jthent from hli«|, great talents and humanity, must always hold him high in their 
OSleem. it would be difficult, c^served he, pet'haps to point out a g ntleman 
who niras more justly and universally beloVed attd esteemed among them than 
.frijr. Clarke* He hud always patronised and supported men of talents, where- 
^ eger he found.them ; and had taken no small delight jin encouraging and pro- 
mdlag the^igusion of knowledge ht ^tlps country. In the midst of those 
iawrious duties of, the several retponsil^a public offices which he had held, 
he had never hesitated to take the most active part in almost all the societies 
and public meetings, which had the good of the community and the advance- 
ment of litera^re fof'^their obje«it. He had Mhi^ene of the original members 
by whom the School Book Society was established at this Presidency ; and 
U'^was to his judltefous exertion and active inftdanue that the formation and 
i^iupport of this humane association, from whtoii it was confidently hoped their 
4pintrymen would at no distant period incalculable advantages, were 

principally to be as^llM. It was well known that he had long been a dis^ 
tinguished membdTof t^e CkiHege of jPort St^Oeorge, an institution that has 
been, in a very material degree, beimfited by his valuable services. It has 
b^n particularly biehefited by his e^cionsiye knowledge of Tamil, one of the 
most difficult language^, spoken in this part of the country^ by which he was 
enabled to famish them with those valuable publications, which they then 
possessed in that language, through the #nedmm of the College press. It 
would be needless indeed, he said, , to dwellVpon his various other good 
qualities, for they were too well known to many that were present there ; nor 
was he competent to the task. He would, therefore, he eonclu(Jed, waive the 
attempt, and appeal to those around hSm, who, he said, were no doubt better 
judges of them than himself. ‘ « 

Sub R&o Muttaya Mudeliyfir, Ragnava Chetti, Rangaya Nfiyac, Viras&mi 
Mudelly&r, Tandavardya Mhdeliykr, Muttuskmi Ptllei, W. Vencataramaya, 
and some others than severally rose, and said they entirely concurred in the 
testimony borne by their learned friends, who had just spoken, to the public 
and private worth of Mr f^larke ; and they also coidially seconded the motion 
of the Chairman. 


Here, at the suggestion of D. Virkskmi Mudeliy&r, the Chairman ably ex- 
plained in Telugu, to those few who were unacquainted with English, the 
substance of the resolutions and the several speeches. 

Thu foregoing resolutions then received the unanimous concurrence of the 
aeaembly. 

iHoved by A. Namasivkya Cliettiyar, and seconded by V. Sub Rfto, that a 
Ooniiiiittee be appointed to carry the^foregoing resolutions into execution 

Moved by Y. Viraskwmaya, and unanimously approved, that the Committee 
eonsUt of the undermentioned gentlemen. 

Adi-Na«ffiya, W. Rllghava Che|ti, C. 

Bhagavant RAo, M. Siindara Mudeliyftr, C. 

Chocappa C:hetti, V. Sub R&o, V. 

Minfteshaya. C. TApdkvarya Mudeltkykr, V. 

Muttaya Mudeliykr, R Vtiftcat Rko, H. ^ 

Muttuskmi Hllei, A. 


to pspress their Attachment to Mr. Clarke, ^ 

Moved by NamaaivAya Chettiyar^ and seconded by ¥. Viras4w»iay«y tb»t 
Rani Kftz be requested to act as Secretary to the Cobdnlttee* , , » « 

Moved by Ram RAz, that C. RAgbavl Chetti be appointed Treailiii^»lil|l^ 
was seconded by the^Chairman and unanimously approved. ' 

Moved by Y. VirfisAwtnaya, and seconded by NanULSivAya Chelt^^ llliifa 
wbscription be immediately opened, and that a book be circulileii #y tbe 
Treasurer for that purpose. * ',0 < 

Resolved, that the thanks bf |he meeting be given to Y. vWsAwmayA, Ibr 
the warm tpte^rest he has manifested in promoting the object of the mee&g, 
and for his able conduckin the chaifi t 

That the thanks of the meeting be also conveyed to Ham HAz, for having 
convened a meeting for so desirable a purpose. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


lu pursuance of the object of the foregoing resolutions, a meeting was again 
convened, at the C'ollege Hall, on Saturday the I7th December, for the pur- 
pose of presenting the address 

It was most numerously attended, every part of the house being crowded to 
excess. Many persons were even unable to gain admission within the en- 
trance. The assembly comprehended the most opulent, learned, and respect** 
able part of the Native inhabitants* 

All the members of the CoHegh Board were present $ dnd several otAk* 
European gentlemen, who had received special Invitations from the hTative 
Committee, were also in attendance. . 

Mr Clarke, supported by Mr J. M‘l^errell, having taken his seat at the 
upper end of the hall, YAnugala VirAsAwmaya, the Omduhan of the meetings 
after • few prefatory remarks, proceeded to read the following address ; 

To Richard Clarke, Esq.^jkc. &c.. 

Sir,— tv c, the imdersigned Native inhabitants of Madras, beg leave to ad- 
dress you on the occasion of your departure from India. 

Your residence in this country has afforded us ample opportunities of ob- 
serving the beneficial influence of your talents, your integrity, and your bene- 
volence. h 

We feel ourselves fully warrsmted jiti expressing our admiration of the jua- 
tiee and impartiality, by which you have invariaedy been actuated in the ex- 
ercise of your public and private duties ; and the active part you have taken 
In promoting the objects of public institutions, established under the auspices 
of the British (lovemiiiont for the welfare of the community, demands the 
strongest expression of our approbation and gratitude. 

The kind attention and affability which you have manifested to all clas^ 
of our countrymen in tlieir prime and public intercourse with you, have in- 
spired us with feelings of a heartfelt ana lasting attachment : and an extensive 
acquaintance with our literature, customs, and laws, has supplied to you nu- 
merous occasions, in which your zeal for the diffusion of knowl|dga and the 
advancement of literature in this country has been conspicuously and success- 
fully displayed. , 

. Deeply sensible of the impoi't^t advantages which our countrymen must 
derive from an intercourse with men of learning and philanthropy, we cannot 
but consider your departure from our shores as an event of no small concern to 
the Indian community, which must necessarily be deprived in you of a zealous 
patron and an affectionate friend. 

Anxious to preserve ourselves in your memory, we beg to request your ac- 
ceptance ^ mpiece of plate, wMcb we will cause to be presented to you on 
your arrival in England. We hope it will continue a lasting memorial of our 
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admiration of talents and virlttes, and a grateful tribute of the aife^onatt re- 
memberance of your Indiiliti friends. ‘ f 

'VVlsIuug you and y<mr family a prosperous voyage and happy meeting #lth 
your friends in England, we have the honour to be, wijh great sinoerSy and 
respect, your most obliged and bumble servants, 

Signed by upwards of tsU, hundred respectable l^ifUive 
inhabitanfs of Madras. 

Madms, f 7th December, IH25. * 

^ t 

The following is, as ‘nearly as wo could collect, Mr Clarke’s reply.; 

* Gentlemen,— It would be didicult for oae to find terms adeq uai e to express tbo 

satisfaction t have expcri'eiict'd, In receiving tbe very fiariering address which 
you have done me t he lionour to presimt, ‘ 

‘ This feeling does notarise from any vain conceit that I merit the commenda- 
tions you have so liberally Imstoyred | but rather from ^the gratifying consider- 
ation, that tile clrcumsiancies in wl^ich I h^ve bebn placed apiongd you, and the 
duties I have been permitted to pei^|onn, have afforded you an opportunity of 
declaring sentiments to honourable to youTk^lvos. 

‘ It cannot but afford grULlificgtlori to every benevolent and reflecting 
mind, to be assarted that the extension of knowledge is an object of desire to the 
Indian community : and that the learned, the Wealthy, and the most respectable 
among the Native inhabitants at the capital of tlUw provinces, are forward to 
and foster Us difiUsion. ; * * ' 

* The desire to assist in the)nore^eueraf dissemination of useful knowledge 
among our Indian Mlow-subjects has never been wanting in us ; but it has been 
checked and controlled in its operation by the fear of giving offence to your feel- 
ings. It was long imagined Ihat any co-operatioil of ours iti'^uch matters would 
be unwelcome. But you w Iws residing at tlm seat of G overtimcnt, have the best 
opportunities of estimatifig our measures and our motives, have declared that 
you are gratified by bur endeavours to facIlUalc access to the science and litera- 
ture of eiihcr hemisphere. Under this irtipressR)!!, every desirable aid and en- 
couragement to the extension of knowledge and the improvement of education 
will not fail to be given by the paternal Government under which you have the 
hapiikiesstu live, by our honourable superiors in England, and by the British 
naBon at large. 

‘ The debt of gratitude which EuropCdw^es to Asia, is not estranged from our 
minds. From Asia the world was first p(^pl6d ; and from Asia has Europe re- 
oei ved tbe most valued treasures of wisdbtd. 

* If the sun of science which arose In the East, has, in those latter days, shined 
with a more intense and invigorating warmth in western regions, shall it not 
agatii cheer the Eastern world, With its reviving beams ? Europe will gladly 
impart to Asia the produce of her labours in the vast field of knowledge. It will 
be forthose among you, who, by cultivating £itrop<^n literature, have gained 
acccfss to the treasures it enfolds, to spnead its bibefits around you, and extend 
thb infiuence of truth, morality, and virtue. 

^ You have been pleased to ascribe to roe tbe faithful discharge of public and 
social dullest Whatever may have been the value of my official labours, they 
were no more than the tribute of duty ; an inadequate return for the bounties of 
a liberal and indulgent Government, tin whatever way my humble exertions 
may have benefited tbe cause of charily or philanthropy, there is abundant re- 
ward in viewing the success of benevolent and useful Institutions, and in beiim 
one of many who may have cemtributed to their advancement. If 1 have tes£ 
fied^pleasure in associating ^th you on friendly terms, it because f have^ al- 
ways found in Native gentlcmun, iutcUigence, good sense, and geimine polito- 
nftSS , 

^ But lanittsi not forget what 1 individually to you for the mmtiiiienm of- 
personal regard you hav^; so kindly expressed, iud for the valuttble tdeofi Cf 
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your good %Hl, whioh, anticipating tho necessary |>ermiasion of the Hon, Uie 
Court of Di^ctors on such an occasion, I gratefully It will descend 

to my children a lasting pledge of your gtiod opinion, and will teach them to 
set e high value on the kindness, the gratitude, and tlie friendship of the M» 
spectable Native inhaldtants of Madras. 

‘ Accept, then, gentlcm'^n, my most heartfelt acknnwidgements for these 
testimonies of your regard and atjection ; and be assured, that the prosperity 
and happiness of this seftlenient, and of all India, will ever bg amon^ the 
warmest aspirations of my heart.*, ■* 

This spe(*c^ was de livered with a depth of feeling, and an earnestness of 
manner, which excited a very lively Interest '^n the assemhly. All UstemMl 
with close and silent attention : and m^y of the gentlemen seemed to apjire- 
ciate, with discriminating sagacity, thesuitahlenCitS of the seuiiments, and the 
eloquence with which they were oicpressed. 

On the motion of Mr. M‘KerrcU, the suw^nce of the speech was ably de» 
llvered in Telugu by the chairman, for^Uie, hen<Jfit of t^he few who might not be 
Hufftciently actpiaintcd v\illi t:ie KngUsh inu^hge. 

Many of the Native gentlemen, eager to testify their personal esteem for 
Mr. Clarke, addressed him in their own,' qr in the learned languages; and 
every one .seemed anxious to sho^V'tht^ he felt an iudlvidual interest in 
aciuiowlcdging the obligations, and, in , testifying the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen. , * 

The remaining part of the ceremony was conducted In the usual style, by 
the distribution of garlands, perfumes, and fruits. » 

A meeting .so numerous, so respectable, and ao ably Conducted, gives pro- 
mise, that the day is not far distant, when the Native Society of this Presi- 
dency will assume its rank among the moat enlightened and public-spirited 
communities of the East. 

Specimens op Native Indian Enou/|I. 

To the Kdittyr of%the Madra^s Cou/rier. 
giH, — I beg leave to submit the following for insertion in your paper at 
convenience, as exhibiting one of the most aiujusing attempts at our epistolary 
style that I have met with by , a Native. The writer, a Bengalee “ coppiny 
clerk,"' was baboo or sircar to Mr. P — — — n, in the Board of Trade, at Ciftl- 

eutta. Lieutenant H ebelonged|o the Horse Artillery, had a brother 

in the Civil Service, and had taken the subject of the letter under his protection. 

Your very obedient servajd, 

j. c . 

Sia, — Paragraph 1st. — ^Wjlh extreme hiirailUy and debasement I l>cg pardon 
in presuming to inierropt your avocation, which no doubt, is dt^eply coivte- 
quential and important: but the insatiable evidity of my Cravings has no 
boundary, therefore 1 hope to be excused mercifully, as there is no iielp for 
human frailty. 

Paragraph 2nd, — Contemplating with adoration the sublime grandeur ol 
English gentlemen, my heart and mind rebound and beat with such palpitaiioti 
for Joy that it may be likened into the vulcanic raptures of Mount Vusivious 
ih England. In this ecstacy of charming bli-iis I avail myself of this d{>ontaneous 
Opportunity of notifying to your honor's remembrance the faithfhl and sinewre 
promise you made me while In l^alcuttaf and feeding myself with sanguine 
Hopes I conceive advisable to recommend to your protection my nephew, who 
has Dean cankering my vitals for his subsistanm^ in Life. Because with the 
iuif^Hion of satisfying his ambitions and desires, 1 ygerly implore youf HoOd- 
nei^^lhthe abundance of yonr gracious Gifts will be pleased to cast yOttr 
j^bspCfous Eyes on his miserable case, and I recommended him to yourtoo^ 
ther who is fortunately arrived from England safely on shore and Is irthabittOlg 
the Wfiter*s Barracks near tha^Iong Chureli Monument adjacent to my OStoa, 
called the Black Hole Remembmiice. 

Chdental Herald, f ' ol. iO. 2 C 
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F&ra#?i'Hph in gladiiesa of heart Thanksgiving and Prayera to 

the Worshipful Dietygbovtilhu Hturs and Moon, 1 will make a sacred ipow on 
getting good tldingii from your H#morablc goodness. JPloaac to he good 
enough to state to me particularly respecting your Health and welfare tlmt 
will gladden wy soul like Ghee, Sugar, and Milk mixed, which English Gen- 
tlemen's make sweet Puddin. 1 hope you are in happiness and this will meet 
in perfect good condition of circumstance. 

Paragraph 4»th,— -Perhaps most j>robaUly your Honor may in your BencTO- 
lence take pity on me ana to reply to* my a^dresss to you be moved to notice 
the consequence of it, therefore please to direct to me Board «pf Trade in 
Council Old Fort opposite the Government Custotn House. 1 take leave with 
due respect and remain, kind Sir, your humbly devoted servU, 

'' GoiTRMOMCfN CirUNU, 

Mr. R. cl P n’s W riter. 

Calcutta; the 8lst April, 

N. B. — Please to reeolleot kindly to inclose the letter of feVour to your 
Brother in the answer you will send this. 

I'o Lieut. J: C. H— *-T-e A^llery Horse Cavalry, Cawnpore. 
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ecmnti'y at thft feet of the foreigner, at one-haU', and sontetimes at oiu^-lhiwl, 
of its value. The loeal government was gpn(*raUy a pttre military dei^potism. 
The country resembletl an extended entatnpment, and the citiaeii wa» «ttb» 
jected to the same restraint and coercion «is a soldier, without the same pro- 
spect of honour or advancement, and, whai was W'orse, without pay or this 
chance of a {Mansion. I'he governors were not always selecteii on account Of 
their groat ahilities, or their fitness to exercise uncontrtdied power* When 
this happened to iw the o;ise, and* when tliey wert5 seldom reiaintul longei; than 
three years iu authority, great ameliofatioa generally took plach in the con- 
ditioii of th§ colonies, as might nave been expected from the activity of up- 
rigJit men, who had no life-interest iu petpetujLting abuses, nor any motive to 
oppose the acquisition of the clmraoter and righis of free nmn by their follow- 
subjects. But il has often liappened that the persons to whom was int rusted 
the tremendous privilege of ruling a whole country with abstdute sway, were 
the cadets of influential families, who had dis^nguished themselves by no one 
great quality either as soldiers, statesinen, scholars, Or gentlemen ; and w hose 
sole reason for soliciting* such empl 03 rtheut Was, to have an opportunity of re- 
cruiting their battered fortunes, and df pompensatUig for the follies of a 
gambler by the rapacity of a publid oppressor. %ieen A due w as, on one occa- 
sion, addressed by a personage of this .description, with an earnest request 
that some post of value should be speedily Jjestowed upon liim, the air of the 
metropolis, particularly near the gate of the Compter, having become highly 
obnoxious to him. On being demanded what post he specially coveted, “ Jle. 
Iiad no particular place ip viow,** he said; “ h(ir MajWtyjnight either give 
him a command of horse in Ireland, make him Archbishop pf Dublin, or Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench." “ , 


For many j^ears back the treatment of colonies, undor *he prohK^tion of 
O'reht Britain, has been greatly softened ;\iuid, in many instances, the pietuK^ 
given Above has been nearly reversed. Taught by her own experience, and 
Sy thd examples of Spain and .Foirfhgal, she has seen the weakness of ex- 
pecting revenue from an' impoverished population, or of looking for increased 
Urodiietion on a soil scorched and t|ampled down by tyranny and corruption, 
in full possession of Pern, became the poorest nation in Europe ; and 
dNiftngal Conld not extract from the Brazils an income Hufheient to defray the 
eibenses of goveniinent* The ftiuU was neither in the soil nor the 
^ iCavigable rivers traverse these fine regions. They abound in ex- 
cellent ha^^nrs. Must we name the true cause ? O Despotism I thou hast 
nmeh to answer for ! T'he Bfitihla colonies in America had little to complain 
wf, in comparison with the soBBern divisions of that continent. They had 
Legi.sla^Ve Assemblies, and Trial by Jury. Yet an injudicious stretch of 
pi!eyk>|[AHve paused their entire separation from the mother country. 

ThniT'^ifiWuctcd, Britain has begun to treat her conquered colonies with 
more and in the spirit of a sounder policy. They could scar<udy 

expepithat, ifir a certain period after their capture, all llie advantages of the 
should be extended to them — the people being naturally 
'hostllb, in some degree, to the institutions of tlmir conquerors. 
Unacquainted also with their cu.stoms, and generally ignorant of their 


bo sensible ikipf^vebieut, of the political and civil administration of the Cape 
for thi^iast twepy ywa. Still, it raust.be admitted, that llio Heme Oovem- 
n»^t lULS bemi ahnlnCi and remained aatisfied with inadequate information re- 
specting our conaltloU and oUr wants. AVe were tranquil ; they were cofitent. 
We m^e no complttittts ; thej? . thought we hati nothing to complain of. 
N€3ther an ImptovW system “df Jurisprndence, Trial by Jury, t>egislatWe 
^ileniblies, nor limitations to authority, were asj^ed. They inferred that we 
wntd not ybt preplred to receive them. Bat was there no man found among 
sonsihie of the blessings those changes would have confen’cxl, and patrloljie 
enon^ to iq^peOl, in behalf of his fellow Colonists, to the liberal spirit of the 
BHtimi nation 7 Who will stand forward, and say he has done so ? Who will 
say, ** Inal^ of joining in heartless flatterv, and abject thanks for favours 
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nf*ver rnnfi'rfod, and benefits never intended for liio colony, \ stood forward 
and advoraled, with temper and dig’nily, the rhiims of iny loyal countrymen, 
and the rights of my fellow-sahjectU Instead of lending my co-'Opemtion to 
acts of oppression — of winking at the breach of solemn engagements, and 
witnessing in silence the ruin of our finances — instead of quashing in<tuiry \yy 
force, and stifling the voice of Ti ulh^ — I conveyed to the ear of my Sove- 
reign, or to the Representatives of all his people, l^ull, clear, and conscientious 
statements ojf all we had sufiered, were sutl'ering, and had to a{)prehentl ; atid 
claimed for the Cape the privileges Und immunities of a British colony” ? 
Those who imagine that such an appeal would have been made ip vain, niust 
know little of England, or of«.the spirit of Englishmen. When complaints 
were made in Parliament, that the extensive province of Camuia, then lately 
taken from the French, eontimied under a Governmenl in tlie liigluisl degree 
arbitrary and despotic, Mr. Pitt, in pursuance of an intimatiem in the 
royal speech, moved for leave to l>ring in a hill to make provision for an 
improvement In its constitution. By the proposed hill, the pr(»vince was 
divided into two distinct governments, by the appellation of Upper and I a> we r 
('anada. Councils, Tiominated by the Sovereign and Houses of Assembly, 
chosen by the people, were established in c^ach. 'Hu* Habeas Corpus Act 
was asserted as a predominant law of their conslitiition ; and, by a very im- 
portant and admirable clause, the British Parliament were restrained from im- 
posing any taxes whatever, but such as might be necessary for the regulation 
of trade and commepce ; and to guard against the abuse of this ])ow^©r, the pro- 
duce of such taxes .was to be at the disposal of the respective Provincial Le- 
gislatures. Is Ihert^ nothing in this to stir our emulation ? Are the inhabitants 
of this country less qualified .to sit as jurors, or to enjoy free institutions, 
than tlie natives of Ceylon, or the forced population of New South W ales / 
It would be injurious to supposes it ; it would be inconsistent willi truth to 
assert it. But suppose it. Suppose us to degenerate— what has made us so? 
What degrades a nation but the want of those very institutions ? Do the 
people ripen, under a despotism, for the reception of rational liberty ? Or 
4loes any one suppose that a request fon imi|rovcment in the temporary go- 
vcinmcnt of a ceded colony, implies disaffection, or even political discontent? 
This would class Mr. Htt himself with radicals, and lead us to suspect the 
King and Parliament of disloyalty. Ycl such has beem the insane insolence 


of stime among us, the exposure of whom will, ere long, prove the best vin- 
dication of those whom they have dan'*d to traduce. 

K 
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Obseuvations on the Proceedings of the Council at the Cape. 

To the Editor of the South African Commercial Advertiser, 

“ Nothing in the w'orld that ever was yet thought of ; nothing that could be 
invented by the most wicked of men ; nothing that any one who had sworn 
incessant and implacable enmity to the human race ; nothing that the devil 
himself could invent, ever was, or ever could be, a more efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of a tyrant, than a senate, corrupted to the very eore, no 
matter bv what means, assuming the forms of deliberation ; but having, in 
fact, no free voice, and being. In reality, the mere tools of the ruler, made 
use of by*him for the base purpose of causing the people to believe that 
there is some check upon his authority.” 

Albany^ March 1826. 

When the appoiiUment of a Council, to assist in the government of this 
colony, was first announoed to its inhabitants, they liailed the event as the 
dawn of better and brighter times ; they welcomed it as Ihfc harbinger of those 
salutary measures, which they were taught to expect would result from the 
labours of the Commissioners of Inquiry ; and they saw in it, as they imaging, 
u sttifidient security, in future, against that system of inis-riile,*that system 
of selfish and caprieJous mis-government, which they had so long witnessed, 
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wild which lhc> liad s»o long cndiireil with a dt‘grco af Nlupid apalh>, which, 
it is to he luiped, few will he found to adtiiiio, and still fewer to iriiUate. 

Such, Sir, were the hopes and the evilt^nations whicli the first fornmliafl of 
the (hMineil g-ave rise^to, and it is now lull time toiii(}iure whether these SHii- 
giiine hopes and expeelations have been realised, and, if not, to what causes 
we are to attribute their failure. It is most painful to feel and to acknow- 
ledge that they h ive nearly all epded in profound disiippointment. Nor could 
it well be otherwise wliile the people are ke]it in t)w‘ most perfect ignorance 
of the duties the Council has to perfonA,aud of the extent of ihe power which 
has been iiUriisled to it, and while they jio^sess no niean.s w hatever of obta^in- 
ing Inform ition on these interesting points. • Under such circumstances, is U 
a matter of surpris<‘ that tliey should begin to distrust a body of men, with 
respect to whose share in the government of the counli-j , and tli© extent of 
whose resjmnsibdily, they cannot form even a eonjecinre I What po.sbible 
good can acrue either to the ruled or the rulers from this sjstcin of niystlfica- 
tion? Why should the functions of our Council be like the features of the 
“Vailed Prophet,*' which wore for ever hid in imptmotrahle obscurity, and 
never to be vuwved bv, or made known tex, mortal man ? Is there any thing 
improper or unreasonable in the desire of a.scertaining what degree of pruis<‘, 
<»r of (MMi'iurt', or if either he justly imputable to this branch — if branch it be 
— of the government under which wo itvel Why, Sir, in Spain, altlu>ngh the 
people are sunk in the grossest ignorance, they alwnvs kni*w the extent of the 
power terriHc tribunal — the Inquisition ; in "Jhirke^, the lowest of the 

people krroW for wlnt purposes their utiinas and liivam asmiiblc ; but /icre, 
lit the Cape of flood llope, in the second c|narter of the niueleenlh century, 
the people cannot, by the utmost stretch of tliedr imagination, even r/wm what 
arc the duties, power and responsibility of the Council— of that body who are 
srrtfl to have l)e<‘n appointed for the purpose of watching over our interests. 
Is it to l)e expected tlml such a body can, under such cirrminstaticcs^ inspire 
eonfidonee ? Is it to bi‘ supposed, Ihat anj fcidiog of this kind can be excitf»d 
until the people shall have aso(‘rtained, by a distinct knowlodgi* of its duties, 
whether It be a real or a preten^ded fiheeU on the authority of the (lovmmor? 
And, lastly, is it for one moment imagined that they will remain satisfied, or 
yield a willing obedience to the laws, under this state ( f ignorance ? 

Amidst th(' doubts and perplexities which this stut(‘ of uncertainly must 
inevitably create, we naturally turn to the Mother Country, to search auiougst 
her institutions for some body of men, Analogous to the one now before us, 
in the hope that, if it does not enable ns to solv** our dillicullies, >l may, ni 
least, lead us to some probable conclusion on the subject. Ted us see, then, 
what the search will produce. First, we havt^ the Privy Council, — but, here. 
Sir, is no <»bscurity, no] uiystltication, no “Vailed Propbel;” — any om- 
turning to the authors who have written on the Constilution, to tlmdebaleK in 
Parliament, or even to the daily journals, will l>e at no lo.ss to diseover what 
(heir duties are. — “The duty of a Privy ConncUloris to advise lh(‘ King in all 
matters wduitever, and at all times, whether he holds any other othm* utulcr 
the crowm or nol.” And again, “they (tlie Privy (Council) claim a right to 
submit to the King whatercr measures idicy may think requisite for the gopd 
of the country.” When and where shall we find a plain distinct detinilion, 
like this, dcscrijitixc of the duties of our council men / \S e have, becondly, 
what is termed the Catfinet Council ; but us this is a thing of comparatively 
modern invenijon, and, striclly speaking, unknown to the constitution, there 
is, I confess, a ccitaui degree of indlst met ness, — a sort of hazy atinospherp 
surrounding it — rjot, assuredly, so dense as the sable vapours in which our 
“Vailed'’ (^mncil is enveloped, yet causing sulhcient obscurity to render U 
much ea.sier to SeW what their duties are not, gather than what th^ w* 
“The Cahiuct Council oughl not to originate any bill or measure in Parllti- 
ment, without previou.d^ obtaining the positive roncurn nee cf the KSttg/’ 
Should you doub» the soumlness <»f this definition of thdr negative dutlesi.l 
need only rc4cr you, by way of iUnstralion, to tle‘ Wing Cabin d of 1S07, Wno 
were turned out of office for bringing the Catholic Bill into the house, con- 
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tnwry to the wishes of their master. Now, Sir, to which of ttuise couix^ils de 
oer “Voiled Prophets” belong? Do thev claim a right to n'ub'mit to tko 
(fovernor all mecotnre^ which theg vhag thinlc requisite for the good qf ike 
eovmtrf? or have they the fate of the IVhig Ministry perpetually dancing in 
tkoir eyes, and for ever vibrating in their ears ? in plaih terms, do they foiin 
a privy council^ or a cabinet council, or a mixture of both, or of neither? — 
in short, what the devil is this uon-deseript thing which is called a Council at 
the Cape of ^ood Hope? 

Do yon, or your readers, inquire why my attention is so particularly drawn 
to this subject at present? | ask, In reply, have we not witne-^^ed* things 
done here of a nature to draw out* attention to it ? Thivc we not seen a system 
of military aggression regularly organised against the neighbouring tribes of 
Caffers — military expeditions undertaken, ffom what motive, or for what pur- 
pose, beyond that of capturing catlle, nohtunan being can divine; — and so 
conducted as to endanger the safety of all who had intercourse w ith the m- 
vagestf Is this nothing? Have we not seen a portion of territory, palled the 
%!ureveld, dolled out iu modicums to, between two and three hundred heads of 
families of British Settlers ; and have we not immediately afterwards seen a 
fairer and a larger portion of land in the (late?) district of Somerset, squan- 
dered ufion one^fth part of the number of heads of families of the old Colo- 
nists ? — And is this, 8ir, nothing ? I sluall not stay to inquire what olgeH was 
to be attained by this prohision,^ — ^whether it was or was not to procure sig** 
natures to servile addresses, which not one in ten of the ad(licsser8J||Bild read, 
and not one in fifty could comprehend, If he could read it ; I care nffif thisbe 
or bo not true ; it is enough to know that the act has been done ; — and was 
not this act a cruel and a galling outrage oh the feelings of the British popu- 
lation ? Was it nbt enough to rouse the Indignation of every man w ho had 
any sense of feeling left? Was it not enough to make them exclaim, in tones 
loud enough to be heard at Cape Town — What is the Council about ? what 
are Its duties ? Has it any ? Is it a mere quiz — a pure unadulterated hoax ? — 
Or what is it?” 

8lr, the Council has either the powerof fntenferiitg in such matrers, or it has 
not : if the former— has it, or has it not, been guilty of a dereliction of its duly ? 
If the latter — ^theu what are its functional ? Is it not known — is it not noto- 
rious — that the treatment of the CdSfers, and the mode of granting land, were 
subjects of coraphiinl in this colony ? Did no representation on these points 
reach Karl Bathurst*s office ? and art^sueb thiiigs to be done again, and the 
Council not interpose ?—Foi the twefitictU ]time, I ask, can they— can they 
interpose ? 


I believe I cannot close this communication better than by giving the re- 
maining part of the passage from which I extracted the motto to my letter : 
** A sheer, undisguised despotism is not half so galling, as this mockery of 
legislation. W hy not issue the ‘Senatus CousuUum,’ or decree, or act, or 
law, or whatever the thing ottglit to be called, from the closet of the ruler at 
once I W hy send it to be cried aye to by a set of men, who, all the world 
knows, mvst cry aye to it, be it what it may ? Oh ! there is a very good rea- 
son for it. The sending of it through this corrupted channel causes the at- 
t^ion of the people to be distracted ; it confuses them as to the origin of it : 
their resentnient is enfeebled in seeking for the proper object ; some of the 
most polish 'of these are amused by the despicable ceremony, while the hmu- 
merable swarm of dependents of the ipler, by whom he is surrounded, preach 
^ obedience to the lan\ In short, a degraded and corn*pted senate seem.s to 
be the only means by which a nation can be Completely enslaved.” 

Let no cine suppose— let no one be so stupid as to imagine, that I intend to 
^UVey even a cancatm. reUfresentation of our Council in <he above extract; 
1 distinctly' say, that there is no affinity — ^no likeness. But I have given the 
extract |>ar«y to elucidate my arguments, parUy to show what may, and 
w^hat actually was, said of a C ouncil when it waaiiot a year old, and themtiire 
of whoM deliberations were conoeaJed from the immunity ; and to prove 
that so long as obscurity hangs over a branch of the legislature, so long shall 
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«ttSpi«iofi attach to it. I would then put it to the understaiuUng of the mem* 
hers of the Council — I would appeal to their sober reason, and to their Judjt* 
inent, whelher any (lossible ill ran arise fi|)m the people being made acquainted 
with the uati re of their occupation 1 ami until this be done, they may rfeat 
assured lha* however, *»stimah!p in private life — however honouiable, wise, and 
upright in Council, they will iecei\e no praise for what is good, and that tti^ 
will have to bear the ixiium of all that is bad in iheGovernnumt, 

• * I am, 8ir, &c. X. 


'ReMAUKS on niK MkMORADLE pAnEWEl L OfNNFK, 

Cape. Totvn, March B, IBJiO. 

It has not bemi the custom of this Paper to notice any particular demon* 
stration of foppery or puppyism on the part of our beloved fellow-subjects, 
or to fatigue <*Mr readers with the speeches! of great and pleasant men on 
triding occasiojis. So long as horse'^racing, masquerades, and public dinners 
arc kept nepai-ate from politics, they appear to us nearly in the light of private 
transactions. Their good or evil perishes With the using, or Udbets only those 
irndtediatcly engaged in them. There is, besides, a continual spring of folly 
and iniperlinejice in tire human heart,' which may be thus lap^d and drawn 
off with safety ; whereas, were it sufl^od to aeoumulate tind ftfftnenl, it niiglit 
produce ^pirit of personal hostility abttses. 

But wlflm these vanities are suddenly converted into' engines of mischief ; 
when, besides lire deplorable oratory of the unprtncipl^l place-hunter and 
the (jucftlionable friend, wv find ineii new to the colony^ ao^prtMidly ignorant 
of Its his! 01 } and pivscnt stAite, throwing thtffr frothy and 4 >reisun)ptuons ap- 
probati. n on a course of jueasures under which, in the short space of twenty 
years, the counliy has su lained loss and damage to the amount of at least 
llfteen miiiioiif* of ri\ -dollars ; wu then find it om’ duty to step forward and 
(jlei our protest. If any person helievos ihat induing so we are actuated 
by u spirit of mulignit}, or of personal hostility, wo IcU him that he is mis- 
taken. If he asserts it, we tWl mm that he is a culuninlator. We know 
nothing of the persons or private lives of public men. Their relireiuents ought, 
to be eiuurclcd wiili eAen stricter rules tiiatt those of otliers, and the natuinl 
sentiments of respect and affection for them should be encouraged so long as 
they have not notoriously forfeited all claim to either. But whaU^ver colo- 
nial practice may ha\t5 been, ind howewmuch it may shock colonial feelmg, 
wc must declare, in obedience to British feelings, of which we cmiiot entirely 
divest ourselves, that it is the right and duty of every British subject to watch 
with caie and jealousy the of those in authority, whether they act 
directly, or through the subordinate officers. If they are misrepresented, the 
laws afford them sufficient remedies. If they take warning and increase tlieir 
clrumspection, thc’ v, as well as the community, will owe nothing but gratitude 
to their censors. If they harden their hearts, and exchiingo the rod only for 
the scorpion, they have an example before them of the inevitable C4>n sequences. 

That the expressions of good-will afid attachment, to be found copied into 
another |>art of this Paper, should have been made, cannot excite surprine. 
In stating the lo.sses the colony has sustained by cert i in measures, we have 
always assorted that some have gained as much as the others lost. , The colony 
generally, every class, has suffered, but every Individual has hot. On the 
contrary, some have made a very handsome thing of it. Even during the 
last yt^ar, new salaries, to the amount of twenty-iwo thousand rix-dcdlam^ 
have been added to the Civil Cist. The hope of sharing in such libeihlity 
would make moat people get upon a stool, and address the large and respect* 
able gfsntlemen before them. People must get l#ead ; hone.stly if they caa*^ 
but they must get it. If they lack ability or industry to eompete suceeaeMly 
in the common market of life, they inust have recourse to such talents is 
nature has given them. The fop of the pyramid is accessiWe to the reptile 
no less tbarf the eagle, and df the two, the meaner animal has |mrha|>i tha 
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bijst reason for coveting liie elevation. We pass over, therefore, and almost 
approve of the vulgar eloquence of those who literally hunger for preferment. 
We must caution them, however, ag|inst spouting disloyal or uueonstlmtionul 
sentiments on such occasions, for should such a thing occur, they may perhaps 
hear from this Press w'hat may displease them. « 

With regard to some other speeches, not included in the above censure, we 
desire only to say, tlrnl we regret seeing thorn reported, although we have 
been informed that some reserve has been Vxercistxl by the Ciazette. We 
wlsli Still mbre reserve had been show n* as some of the expressions i-epofted 
in that journal are rather sUirtling. 3'hat every facility has been afforded to 
the (.’ommissioners by his Excellency, we were prepared to' fieur, as his 
r^rdsbip'had positive orders from home to that effect. But as these gentle- 
men were sent here to inquire and not to atlvise, to learn the opinioiis of 
'qthers, rather than to publish their own, it might hav^^ Ireeii as wr*ll to htuo 
Kept; up the mystery oj their office to the end. The boisterous interruption 
occasioned by his words, which are in themselves inoffensive enough, must 
have convinced the Commissioner that he was on life point of making a pre- 
mature report to an unprivileged apdience. 

We have no means of knowing wlmt are the “ instructions'’ of our C»o- 
veruors, but we believe thit if those who act under such ins'ructions, in 
opposition to British law, practice, and feelings, are not responsible for their 
conduct, those who grant theih are so* if Ministers have advised the King 
to grant a commission and instructions which hind this Govcrnme||||to act as 
it has done with respect to the paper-money, the management oft" revenue, 
the press, search-warrants, and the literary society, they will lind Dutch 
colonial law, regulatlpns, and practice but a slight defence against British 
taw, practice, and feelings. 

The concluding scene of the “ memorable niffhl** scarcely deserves notice. 
It has been the custom of the populace, in most countries in Europe, to adopt 
this direct and Signified mode of expressing their many-headed wisdom ; arid 
though the team in this case was small, yet the ground was level, and we 
have not heard that any of the geotlemeii capght cold after coming out of 
luirness. 

Whether his Excellency’s Govenmient has been popular or not, may b(‘ 
left to the decision of those who ere curious in such matters, but certainly 
the vole© of this meeting was not the public voice. The number was a’ out 
100, and, of these at least two-lhirdsv were pl^^Tuen and expectants. The 
small attendance of the commercial Body was publicly remarked at the* din- 
ner* 3 he Address had only about 800 names attached to il, although tlio 
iix-ck>llar, the wine trade, and the East India Company, were foisted into il, 
in order to increase its attractions. Tliese facts, and the manner in which 
the country addresses wore procured, are not alluded to as tending to decide 
miy of the questions at issue, but merely to show that the gentlemen who 
dined with the Governor, and then drew his carriage, did not represent the 
pubUo. 

W© have been informed, and we .ffrmly believe it, that his Excoliency 
himself, and the respectable part of the company, had delerinined as much as 
possible to avoid all political allusions, and that his Lordship exhibited 
marked uneasiness, or something stronger, when this delicate and pix>per line 
of C/OtKluct was disregarded. Omitting these, and the assininc finish, there 
was nothing very pirticularly’^ absurd, lii the dinner itself. A good many of 
those present had occasionally partaken of his Lordship’s hospitality, and the 
tnasi of them naturally felt proud and elevated on fituUng themselves in such 
eotRpany. The novelty of their situation excuses their aa^kwardiiess, anfi as 
they expressed their unwoifhiness, both in words and acl^ions, he must have 
fkjjmeiyed at once the exient of their humility, and of his.own condescension. 
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PKTITION KKSPKCTING TllK IrURRKNCY AT T«K CAPE OF 
• GOOD HOPE. 

' . ( resented OH the \9tk Matf^ 

To THK HONOi nAULE THE CiTIZBNS, AND BlUr.ES^ JN PiUliilA- 

^ WENT ASSEMBLED : 

Tluj Petition of Ciiristopkku Biro, dn bcb'Alf of himself an^l of many 
oiher Inliubitauls of the Coldly of the Cape of Good Hope ; 

Humbly That the Du^ch colony of the Cape of Good Hope sur- 

rendered by eiijutulation to his Majesty’s arms, for the second time, in 
January IHiXi. 

Tha^ at the period of the capitulation there was a Government paper cur- 
rency in ciiculation, araonnting to about fix dollars 2,0tK),(KK). 

That an article of the capiuilatlon, ^ibe 9th,) gnaranteed to the inhabitaniiK 
the continuance of this circul ding indium “ as heretofore and 

That another article of the capitulation fthe lOth) pk^iged all the Govoni- 
inent houses and lands as security for the' paper currettcy which circulated on 
the faith of Government ; which article has been set enijrely at nought. 

7'hat the terms of capitulation were approved by his Majesty. 

That colonial arcoiuits are kept in rix dollars and guilders, and the subdi- 
vision of each into styvers or pennies. 

^ That forty-eight full M^eighlt'd pennies, of Holland, or three guilders of 
sixteen such pennies each, (call^fl guilders, of Indian validation,) make one 
rix dollar. 

That the paper immoy was issued originally in exchange for coin, which 
the Oolonial (iovernment bofi’owl'id of the inhabitants, and pledged itself t<i 
redeem at the r ites at which it luul taken from them the coin. 

That it was imperative upon the inhabitants to receive the paper currency 
in all Internal transactions, at 4S styvers to the fix dollar. 

That a tarif of tlie rales, at which the coin of different nations should pass, 
or be exchanged for paper currency, \5^as officially promulgated, 

Tliat the English guinea is estimated in that tarif at if rix dollars. 

That similar tarifs were issiunl by the British administration in the years 
1800 and 1806. The English shilling i.s therein deciarexi to be a legal ten- 
der” for 12 Dutch styvers. . . 

That the Brilisli Colonial Government, with the <«anelion of the Government 
at home, added to the medium circulating at the period of the capitulation, 
the amount of aboul 1,0<K),000 rix rlollans, on its own guarantee, and under 
repeated promises to uphold tire value, and to redeetii the. issues, the loot of 
which is contained in the proclamation, dated June 1822. ' 

Tliat a.s it is above staterl, all colonial accounts are kept in rix dollarf or 
guilders, all colonial money transactions are so kept. • 

That the Colonial Government has renealedly officially recognized five rix 
dollars to be the txjui valent of the pofincl sterling. 

Tliat the Cape of Good llopb not being a commercial country, and there 
being no public securities, the wealth of its capitalists consists in mortj^ages 
and bonds, all pj^rporting to be in rix dollars, iof 48 full weighted nennie$ of 
Holland, or in guilders of fad‘an valuaticm, that is, of 16 such p runes eac|h. 

’Thu the value of the landed property ami agricultural stock, of the i^im- 
bitauts, tjjten from offieial ^oruments. shoitly after the capitulation^ aniotinlod 
to 61.tK)d,fK)0 of lix dcdlars»,ftr 
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7'hat the vulue of the mortgages, registered in the Ooveriiment secretariat, 
amounted, in 182S, to the sum of 80,000,000 rix dollars. 

Tlmt these mortgages (for the farfgreaier part) existed at the capture ; 
those which may l>ear.a more recent dale being, nevertheless, the amount of 
the same capitals handed over to new purchasers, according to colonial cus- 
tom, and consequently they are mortgages which were entered into when tho 
currency was not depreciated from the causes which may have since been 
considered to have affected the circulating cui-'renry. < 

That the tJafle of Good Hope is not a 'commercial colony, having very few 
articles of export, and those IVw not being of a very valuable desci i^ition, hut 
that great quantity of British merchanUHC has been iiii]>orted into the colony. 

That return for these importations has been dlfhcult to procne, uud that 
this circumstance (among others) has caused commissariat bills on the British 
Tri^asiiry to sell by public competition at very high rales. 

That bills, however, had fallen considerably, and it wa> confideiUiy expeelod 
that the lix dollar was about to regain its equiUbrium4n exchange. 

That it was only with England, wjliere a great mercantile debt was due, that 
the exchange was so unfavourable to the colony \ with Jlfdland, it was more 
advantageous ; with India, the rix dollar almost retained its value in exchange. 

That the amount of commissariat bills negociated on Engliiud, had been 
hicnnsiderable for some years, not exceeding l20,0(Xlf. [»er aimum ; cbnse- 
qnentty, no fair criterion of the value of the lix dollar in exchange is dedu- 
eible from tfansactions so unimportant. 

That had the Colonial Government redeemed its pledge\s, by taking out of 
circulatioh the sums it had issued for its necessities, or by giving up the 
lands pledged for tfte redemption of its debt, the value of the rix dolbir, even 
in exenange for commissariat bills, it may be conAde.itly asserted, would have 
been that at which it was originally Issued; that, moreover, the i^ uiittees 
were compelled to give advanced rates of effehauge for commissariaf bills, as 
low tenders were refused by the officers managing that department, as your 
Afetinoriallst is prepared to prove. # ^ 

Ihat, under all circumstances, it is contended that the rix dollar ditl not 
lose its value in intenial transactions ; land stock, and articles of the first 
necesjsUy, having remained at prices either stationary, or with variations 
traceable to other cauvses. 

That, in this situation of the money ^airs of the colony, the Colonial flo 
verament has Issued an ordinance, datecTfith June 18*2.5, fixing U. 6f/, sterling 
as the value of that rix dollar, which it had issued or guaranteed at ^ s'yvers 
of Holland, and making such Is. Ckf. “ a legal tender ” in all antecedent 
eolonial money transactions, whether arising from mortgages, bonds, or other 
debts* 

it is to be noticed, that Is. had been previously declared to be “a legal 
iantW ** for 13 styvers ; and that the same shilling and one half are here made 
“ alcgkl tender” for 48 styvers ; Sec the proclamation Uth January 1800, 
before referred to. See also the capitulation, article 9th, where tho word 
“ heretofore ** has reference to the antecedent period. 

That the Colonial Government has itself w^avered as to the justice or expe- 
diency of the sfep taken, it having adopted measures to counteract the ordi- 
nance of the 6th June 1896, until the wnole shall have been reconsidered in 
England ; which measures have in so far tranquillized the colonists for the 
present as to have prevented (what would otherwise have occurred) a stag- 
nation in every interior transaction. 

Your Memorialist therefore Jiumbly prays your Honourable House to take 
into serious consideration the injury he, together with the wtiole of the capi* 
talisu and proprietors have sustained by this erroneous measure--^ measure, 
moreover, which the inhabitants consider to be a breach of national faith 
towards them, and Jo afford such redress herein ajs^ to your Honourable House, 
upon ibll consideration, shall seem equitable and msonable. . . . 
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Hast India House, Julif 27, im. 

The Minutes of Iasi Court hifviug been road, 

Thcr Cif AtRMAN inforinod Courts that it was made spociaf In imraiMew 
of the following requisition : 

“ To Joseph Dart, Esq. Secretary to Honourable the Court qf 
Directors qf'ihc l&ist India Company, 

Sir, — Wc, the undersigned Projirtetors of India Stock, request that yon 
will lay before tlie Ifouourable the Court of Directors of the East IncUa Com- 
pany, this Hefiuisition to call a General Meeting of the Honourable the Court 
of Proprietors, that tlic following motions may be submitted to their imme- 
diate consideration : 

“ 1st. That adverting to the act of ParAament, recently passed, which con- 
tains the following (clauses : — ‘ That at any time Writhin three years from the 
passing of this act, it shall and may be lawful for the Court of Directors of the 
said tfnited Company, to nominate and appoint, and to send to the Presidencies 
of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, in the capacity of a writer, any 
person w ho shall produce such testimonials of his character and conduct, and 
pass such an examination, as by rules and regulations to be framed and esta- 
blished, shall be required. That the said Court of Directors shall, and they 
are hereby requir(‘d, w ith all convenient speed, to frame aik! establish proper 
rules and legulutioiis respecting the due and necessary qualifications of writers ; 
and that i1 sliall and may be lawful to alter and vary such rules and regulations 
from time to time as circumstances may appear to require, — this Court, there- 
fore, requests the Court of Directors now to submit their intended rules and 
regulations, that the same may be deliberately discussed by the General Court 
of Proprietors also, in order to ooviate every attempt to establish any unfair 
monopoly In Oriental education, while the College Suspension- Act Is in force, 
like the one lately made by a regulation of the Court of Directors, which, 
though published in their Court cJolendar, or Red Book, has since, on mature 
reflection, been rescinded. 

“2d. That considering the roanifoUb advantage of reconciling the feelings 
end interests of the various public departments, and ofitcial communities at tne 
different Presidencies in British India, with each other, in every branch of the 
Service, this Court recommends that the E\ecurivc Goveniments there, be In- 
structed to abolish immediately the odious practice of paying the Civil Servants 
in Sicca rupees, and the Anny in a loss valuable cuiTcucy, called Sonal rupees $ 
to prevent all discontent from the continuance of this unreasonable distinction 
among the King’s or Company's Civil, Military, and Naval functionaries fn 
future, by the whole receiving their respective allowances In the same iqmcle«» 
or equitable rates of the local coins where such payments are made. , 

“ We have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servants, 

“ W. Mason, James MovAt, 

“ William Thornton, Leicester BTAifMom, 

“ R. Slade, J. Addineel, 

“John Wilks, * James Paterson, 

“ John Bortiiwick Gilchrist. 

*♦ I^mdon, June, 30, IS'JC).” 

* Lord Amherstw^ 

Colonel Stanhope wished, before the business of the day was proceod^ 
in, to put one question to the Chairman. The expense of the carrying 
vwlf , he undemtood, was more than a million of guineas per month, 
wished to know whether hiis Majesty's Ministers, who actad ivlth so 
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wUdom in nflice niattciH, nnd whom he coiisidere;! as tlie gicatoM. 3ruiiNfcr<» 
this country had ever possessed, would continue to be so obsliiiate in one 
point, as to retain Lord Amherst in notwithstanding' the utter w'^ant of 

confidence in hinj that exisied there. so, it would accelen’ate the downfal 
of this country, as the debt thus accumulated became thcNdebt of Engbuid. 

'riteCuAiUMAN, in answer to thehon. Proprietor, would state, first, that this 
was a specLil Court, appointed for the purpose of taking into considera ion 
these motions of which notice had boon previobsly given, and therefore it was 
out of order td take into consideration any olhyn* subject ; so limt, if lie were 
even prepared to state what was the intention of Ids Majesty ’sMinis^ters, (with 
whose secrets he certainly was n<y, acquainted,) it would be utterly impossible 
for him, situated as the Court was, to gratify the cuiiosily of the giillant 
Colonel on the point to which lie had alluded. 

Colonel I4. Stanhope could not but express his regret that a million of 
(ptlnoas should be expitnded every month on the Burmese war, while the me- 
chanics of England were in a state of starvation. 

Pay of the Civil ,/ind MilitaUy Servick 

Dr. Gilchrist begged to make a few preliminary obscM'valions before he 
entered upon the question before the Court, and he hoped he hhould enjoy thut 
liberty of speech which had on former occasions been denied him. Opposi- 
tiouiHls were said by some persons to be ioflueueed by the worst motive'^, 
but, whatever tlio motive would be, the end wa.s useful to the \ ery parties who 
crii^ out against it. Hatan, by his opposition to the CUiurch, was its bt‘st 
friend, for without that opposition tlie establishment would fall to the ground ; 
so he likewise, bj^ his opposition, supported that (hmrt. He reiuembered, 
when he was a humble functionary of this Court, having received an insult 
from the Chairman, lie was Christian enough to forgive, but man enough 
never to forget. At that time, he matle a vow to strive and get money enough 
to pome into this Court, and meet him face to face. The insult he complained 
of was, that when he was a humble functionary of that thmrt, as he had 
stated, he had waited upon Mr.Mur^l or! banka, an#l had been obliged to slop for 
more than half an hour, in the anti-obanibor, seeing others pass him, and gain 
an audience, who had more interest tlian he had. At length Mr. MurjoiibauKs 
C4unn out, and he went np to him, and asked permission to speak to him. No, 
Sir, not fora moment ! ** was his reply, and he pushed him rudely away. He 
then adverted to the powers which, as a deliberative body, tlu‘ Propiietors 
possessed, and which even went to thevxtent of enabling them, under certain 
circumstances, to remove an obnoxious Individual from the Diiection, 

An hon. PROPiiiF/roii spoke to order. Half an liour had already been con- 
fftimed by the learned Doctor, and he had not said one word lelevaiit to the 
question before the Chnirt. 

^ TThe CrtviUMAN said, that lie had no disposition to interrupt the hon. Pro- 
jtrtiSlor in his exordium, because he thought at first that the insult he had re- 
cClvCdlVom the Chainnaii alluded to himself. The hon. Proprietor was, how- 
ever, certainly out of order, and he hoped he would now proceed to the busi- 
ness of the day. 

Or. Gilchrist vvould now address them on the question before them. He w^ould 
cojtimenoe with the second question, lie thought i I was proper that in all coun- 
tries the Civil Service should have a superiority over the Military. It was 
Ids (minion, too, that in India the Civil •Service should have a superiority over 
the Military Service, for there the military officer entered the ranks in Uie 
lio|)e of gaining honour and glory, and very often fell In with mize-mqney, 
which a civilian could never 4^xpecl to obtain. But still there should , not b^ 
smeh a di.stinction between the two services as was likely to Ajreate ill-fiseliug. 
T)^ loamed Doctor then, at some length, expatiated on the l\ardship and in- 
jnsUfe Which wei^*. iofiicicd on the military officer, who win? paid in the sonat 
rnpoc, wMlo his son, who happened to be a ciyil^an, was mid pi the sicca 
which was a coin of more value. This system, when he was in 
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Bert&^al, had been a cause of g^reat heart-hnrninjr* RJ»11 continued to be *o, 
and the evil ought to be removed a>. soon as possible. ''I'o prove the hard* 
ships imposed on military officers by trl'e existing system, the* teamed Doctor 
read an extract from^ work lately published by a “ Kin^*s Officer,” In which' 
the author calculates that the inilitary servant, in consequence of being paid 
in sonat rupees, actually received nine per cent, less than the civilian ; and he 
also read an extract from a j)riva^e letter, la which the writer complained of the 
additional loss that sustained when money was remitted tp this bbUHtry 
for the support of a sick wife ondistrelsed relative. In conclusion, the learned 
Doctor moved — 

“ That, considering the manifold advanffiges of reconciling the feelings 
and interests of the various public departments and official comiikunitles at 
the different precidencies in British India with each other, in every branch of 
the service, this i’ourt rt^coinmcnds that the Executive Government there be 
instructed to abolish immediately the odious practice of pziying the Civil 
Servants in sicci rupees, and the Army in a loss valuable currency, calletl 
Muiat rupees, to prevent all discontent from the continuance of this unreason- 
able distinction among the King's, or Cdmpaiiy’A Civil, Military, and Naval 
functionaries in future, by the whole receiving tlieir respective allowances in 
the same species, or equitable rates of the local coins, where such payments 
ate made.” 

Colonel St\niiope rose to secoUfi the motion. He knew that tliere were 
persons present who thought the subject very delicate, and that those ift- 
dlvkhials who had brought it forward, were treading on very dangc^wus 
ground. It was true they were talking of the wrongs and oppre.ssions of dtA* 
taut armies — of troops whose armour was buckled on* — wit^i a pest prevailing 
in their camp, and, wouhl it were not so, with ?-<ord Amherst diretdlng their war 
council. But it was by discussion only that they could force the Court of Direh* 
tors and the Government of thi.s country to do their duty, and compel them, 
from motives of shame, or from the nobler impulse of doing justice, sooner 
or later to redress those wrongs. He called ort the ('ourt of Directors, by « 
wise and judicious policy, tco uvdH those evils which was always produced 
by the machinations of a discontented army. If they were unmindful of his- 
tory, surely they could not shut their eyes against those important events,' 
which were, he might say, passing at this moment in different countries. 
They had, in their own times, seen that armies had, under peculiar circum- 
stances, taken the load in rebellion. In former limes, such had been the case 
in this country. At a later period, thdy had seen France, Spain, Italy, filcdly, 
and still more recently, they had beheld Russia, South America, and Turkey, 
all shaken by military rebellions ; while in America, England, and Switssfer- 
land, where the people had a voice, and the press was free, none of these 
commotions had been known. And here he regretted that the President of the 
Constitutional Association (Sir John Kewcll) was not present, that he might 
have bad the merit of furnishing him (Colonel Stanhope) with some argument 
against the cogency of the few observations he had now made. He called 
upon the Court of Directors, who had the good fortune to exorci.se pow^en-4o 
exercise dominion — and who had also the good fortune to bo paid largely for 
the performance of those duties which devolved upon them— (they were, not, 
indeed, paid in money, but each of them had, yearly, to the amount of 2d,000t 
in patronage) — ^he called on them to do justice to their own Civil, and their 
own Military servants, and also to his Majesty’s servants in India. This waa 
the true way to secure their intere.sts ; and he must observe, that h<‘ was tho 
more anxious to call their attention to the King’s service, in which' he 
the honour of holding a station, fiecause it was not represented behind tho^’ 
bar. The military, naval, commercial, and inde^ every other branch of tfio 
CorapaViy’s service was represented in the court ; but it was a well-kno^ 
fhet, that the King’s service was not repi^sentcd behind the/ bar. HethouOTi' 
too,^ that rapid promotion ought to be encouraged ; that was ncsessairy' 
wolfaire of smiles ; hut an mcrease in the lowcri^inkstendedtoiriplEejprb- 
raotloh'slottrer, by making' the ffiimber of candidates for promblfbb' jfreatbr 
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Xiw armies of India oujyht to l>e placed upon An equal footing ; tkoy Hhowid Im 
paid at the same rale, and in tlie same coin, instead of being divided into 
castes. Tliis system of castes might fee very agreeable to the wisdom of our 
WiceBtois, hut it was contrary to the policy of Canning, Huskinson, and 
Wynn. Nothing was more absurd than to allow ih^se incongrttitie!i tc. 
exist, they could only excite discontent in the minds of the ay^piy. The 
King’s oflicers should be placed upon the same footing as those of the (’em- 
pany, hut instead of that being the case, out of ISfUi officers in Bengal. 535 
were actually on the staff; while out 6f 237, King’s officers in Bombay. 19 
only were on the staff, and five of these were upon half-pay It w^s fair that 
the armies of these Presidencies should be paid in the same coin ; promotions 
should be equal, and the staff-officers equally distingnislied. If the (’ourt of 
Directors acted wisely, they would have no cUscoutent raging among the 
soldiers. Cet the armies in India be favoured like the Roman soldiers, let 
them be disciplined like the sepoys, and the legions of Napoleon, and, above 
all things, let the system of flogging be abolished, aitd oil discontent would 
cease. 

The Chairman was of opinion thdt tho Court would feel with him that they 
could not enter into a discussion of a question of this kind, without its being 
attended with material inconvenience to the public service. He certainly 
would contend against the grounds which were laid for this motion ; and he 
was quite satisfied that it would be very^ practicable to go into a detail as to 
the honesty and propriety of the restriction which was complained of, which 
would clearly establish this proposition — ^that, in point of fact^ no injustice, 
no breach of contract, liad taken place in regard to the terms on which the 
military entered ir^to the Company’s service* and in conformity with which 
they were now paid. Before a case could be made out to justify such a 
motion as that now before the (’ourt, it must be established that something 
like injustice exists at present with regard to the mode in which the mUirary 
servants are paid, in contradistinction to those wlio act in a civil capa^utv. 
It might l>e supposed, from the speeches of the hon. Mover and Seconder, that 
each of the two services were paid in a distinct impedes of coin — that the eivi- 
liatis were paid in sicca, while the military were paid in sonat rupees. This 
was not the case. When the Comi>any originally came into the possession of 
the country, the sonat rupee formed the standard currency' of most parts of 
the country out of the vicAnity of (>alcutla. Sicca rupees were immediately 
afterwards coined by the (’ompany at Uiree different stations ; and it was the 
practice at that lime to mark the rupcc^wilh the year in which it was coined. 
It became tlie practice to distinguish the value of the different rupee.9 accord- 
ing to the time tliey had been in circulation ; and, from the circumstances of 
their being coined at different stations, it w^as very much the habit to circulate 
and receive rupees only at the value which they boro within those districts 
whore they were originally coined. The consequence was, that a most exor* 
bitant profit was derived from this system by the shroffs throughout the 
eountryv It was, therefore, the object of the Government, about the year 
1792; to establish only one currency throughout the countries subject to the 
Presidency of Bengal ; and they then established it as a rule, that 8ieca 
rupees, described to l»e of the nineteenth year of the reign of the Emperor, 
should be considered as the standard of value throughout the Company’s pro- 
xitioes. Some time before this; the Company's arms had made considerable 
progress in the adjoining district of Bepares, and the higher provinces in those 
districts. Two species of rupees were then in circulation, the Benares and 
unother ; but for these was received equal value as for that species which was 
ealled the sonat rupee, and the whole of the Company’s armies were paid hi 
that coin. They were, therefore, quite on a footing out of Bengal. It was 
vary true, that when the Bengal provinces were paid in the sicca rupee there 
was a reduction made of per cent., on account of the greater intrinsic value 
of that rupee. But surely this was not unjust* « It never could be said, that 
if for some particular or general purpose the Government abroad deemed It no- 
oessary to have a new coinage, llo per cent, waperlor In intiinsie worth to the 
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jiicca rupee, and caused svudi coinage to be received as the generitl Ottrrency, it 
never could be said, that therefore the army had a just claim lo be paid in that 
species af money, without deduction, wU',ch was of so much more intrinsic value* 
With respect lo the difference between the value of coin i» liulia, and its produet 
when remitted lo tiiiti’coimlry, he had only to say that it was a question which dW 
not depend on the pleasure of the Government. Kemitiances from India to Kng* 
land must be regulated by the rate of commercial exchtmges ; and, when com- 
plaint was made that the soldier did not receive what he ought to expect, wlum 
the exchange was al 6rf., it mjght as^vvell be said, tlml h<" was over paid, when, 
at one time, which was iii the recollection of all, he received 2s. 9d. per sicca 
rupee in this country. The bon. Chairman concluded by stating that he would, 
for the above reasons, move the previous question. 

The Deputy Chairman (the Hon, Hugh Lindsay,) hoped, that after what 
had fallen from the lion. Chairman, the lion. Proprietor would withdraw the 
question, and leave whatever changes might be thought proper to take place 
the wisdom of the Directors. 

Mr. Hi; Mr: had expected that the first pari of the question, which he con- 
sidered far more important than tlm second, would not have been so com- 
plelely lost sight of ; namely, how 9ir the respective payments of the different 
Presidencies might be assimilated. Great iaconvenience was occasioned, 
when individuals connected with different establishments, but serving at the 
same, received different nites of payment. Wlien he was in India he knew 
that in one district the troops from Madras were upon double batta, aud 
rations of food served out to them, while those from Bombay were put upon 
sini^le batta and had no rations of food allowed them. This distinction was 
calculated to excite the most di.sagreeable feelings. In some districts, how 
ever, an equality of allowances was preserved whenever 'the JKIng’s troops 
and those of t he (Company met. If the pay of the King’s troops was higher thiui 
that of the Company it was lowered, and if their pay was lower, it was 
"aistd to an equalil>% Any State or any Company should endeavour to act 
on .some known fixed principle. In some districts the military were subjected 
uj inconveniences to which tb^y wsre not exposed in others. That could only 
excite discontent among the soldiers, and whenever the ebullition of military 
feeling look place it led to the downfal of nations. To that was to be attri- 
buted the melancholy business that took place at BarracKpoor. U hail been 
Stated that the present question was a delicate one to touch, but while the 
press in India remained shackled, such questions must be agitated here. It 
was only by so doing that the truth ccald be known. In India no man could 
speak the truth without a halter round his neck. He approved of the present 
motion because the Proprietors were kept in ignorance of the stale of affairs In 
India ; but if he thought the Court of Directors would take the matter into 
consideration, he would advise his hon. Friend to withdraw his motion. He 
supported it only on the ground of the liberty of the press being shackled In 
India. 

The Chairman said, in explanation, that with respect to the Military Ser- 
vice, every man entered it with a perfect knowledge, that he was to be paid la 
the sonat rupee ; and therefore, he contended, that those who, knowing thiA, 
entered the service, had no cause of complaint. With respect to wliatbad 
been said of the inequality of the advantages which accrued to the troops of 
different Presidencies, engaged on the same service, he could positively state, 
Upom his own experience, ever since he was in the Direction, that there had been 
the most anxious desire to equalize them as far as possible ; that positive in- 
structions had been sent out to India to effect that object ; (hear ;) and he bO-* 
lievod that considerable advances had been made towards it. They had alsoiilldii 
considerable progress in assimilating the Indlar currency. They hod brou|^ 
the Bombay and Madras rupt^e very near each other in intrinsie value. Tbay 
had not only done that, but they had brought them near the sonat rupee. No- 
thing, he thought, was more, desirable than to establish a general currency. In 
which there should be no difference. But gentlemen would recoUeol, lliAt 
inanv parts of the Company’s territories had been acquired by eonqaeit re- 
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ceijtly, ami rtinl the Governments of the conntruvs viluch exiiited before tht 
Company's conqueivts, had established rupees of their own curreuey, which 
rendered it vcr> difficult to make the {ilroposed alteration. Still, however, it 
b4d bcicn the wish of Hie (‘ourt of Directors to brinp:, rfs near as they could, 
the currency of all India to one standard ; and although dbusiderable progress 
bad been made, they had not as yetarrivetlataii early prospect of accomplish- 
ing their object. 

Oaptaiii x>Ia Si^'ielb was indignant at \\m utter indifference which had been paid 
by the Government in India to the orderk sent out by that House, as the value 
of coin varied exceedingly. lie was also surprised at lire diffjfereijc • of the 
expenditure of the three Presidertoies, Bombay, Mmlras, and Bengal, and that 
the civil expenditure of the latter exceeded the military. In every respect, 
the C’ivil Serviee bad a su|ierlority over Ihe Military. A writer, imreerl lately 
on landing in India, received as much as a captain in the army. The pension" 
of an officer, should he retire before receiving the command of a regiment, was 
5-K)/. a j’^ear, while that of the; civil servants was 1000^, 

Mr. 7'rant had not intende'd, after the satisfactory explanation of the Chair- 
man, to have made any t)bstTvations*on thc subject, bathe felt it necessary to 
answer the hon. Proprietor who had just saidown. The hon. Proprietor w^as 
suiqn’ised to find that the exjienditure <*f the Givil Service* of Bengal exceeded 
the Mllilary. A very great portion of the territory of Bengal was left with- 
out trooptf, while the civil establishment was obliged to be kept up. With 
respect to wliat had been said respecting the nension of 1000/. to eivil ser- 
vants, the ('Oiirt might supjiose that any civil servant was entitled to that 
whenever lie chose’ to demand it. That was not the case : every civil ser- 
vant was oliliged ip make a monthly subscription towards forming a pension- 
fund, and if he did not complete the term of twenty-three years in the (Com- 
pany’s service, the money was lost to him or his heirs for ever. He strongly 
deprecated the course that had been pursued, which would only have the effect 
of Jtnore strongly exerting that feeling of displeasure, which must always exist 
in the breast of those, who, liy the dispensation p Providence, are placed under 
others. ♦ 

Mr. IIpME thought the hon. Proprietor was inconsisUnil in blaming his hon. 
Friepd for fomenting dissensions, when his object was, by bringing the C ivil 
and Mllitai’y Service more to an equality, to remove all ground for disconient. 

Captain Mavfeild woidd slate to the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Trant,) tiiat his 
statements w <;re correct, as he had takt* thepi from public records ; and still 
thought itjiiost extraordinary that the Civil l^rvice should be mori* expensive 
than the Military which was tin* protection of it 

Mr. B. Dixon did not intend to offer any remarks on the question before 
iha Court. He rose merely to expre.s» bis conviction, lliat the present di.s- 
cpsjiion was likely lo have a very pernicious iendtmey. He bad often left 
that Court with a suspicion, that the persons bringing forward those motions 
vf&r& seeking to create lui.scbief. 

Dr. GipciinisT would not submit to such an imputation. 

Mr. H, Dixon felt surpri.sed that the hon. Proprietor .should apply the oh* 
servation he had made to himself. In his opinion, a private communication 
to the Directors would have been the best way of proceeding. 

fcol. Stanhope was aware that some persons, when they could not refute 
the arguments of their opponents, resvrted to the slang fallacy of accusing 
their motives ; hut he, for one, despised the accuser. 

Mr. Pjlttison was sorry at the allusion that had been made respecting the 
motives that induced the bringing forward these motions. He agreed with 
the, hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume,) who suggested the propriety of withdrawing 
the motion, ami leaving the affair in the hands of the Directors. If their 
object should be effected, the evil would he cured of itself, and the pay of 
boih services would be placed upon an equal fooling. Tlie allow^ce^ in the 
different provinces would be equalized. The hon. Proprietor cpjeliil^od by* 
trusting the hon. Mover would withdraw his motion. ’ 
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Dr, UiLritiiisT doniud the motives which ha<l betMi imputed to hls conduct. 
He was no incendiary; he was rather a peace-maker. The Chairman had 
said, that |)ersons who entered the militain' service in India, entered it with a 
full knowledge of w hat tln'y had to expedf. Tliis argument .seemed to bfit con- 
fiPined with something .like aiUitiuity. Hut thaf was the Vorst kind of argu*> 
iiient. \ntjiquity had sanctioned the burniiTg of women as witches. The 
feeling of the Bengal army on the subject of tbeir pay was so strong, th*t 
he was nigh being hanged for refusing to join in the rising w hich took plac0 
for an inci*ease of allowance. Ifo should, however, withdraw^ his motion; 
and be thought that the present discussion, instead of producing alarm in 
India, would have the elfect of creating harmony. The people of India would 
be glad to see that there was one place in wliieh their wrongs w^ould be fear- 
lessly described and redress demanded. After what had fall tut from the hon. 
Director, ho should ask penni.ssion to vvithdi*aw his motion. 

Col. Stanhope seconded the request, and honed that the gentleman on the 
floor had recovered his good sense, though he Wd not hail the manliness to 
acknowledge it. * 

Mr. Dixon hoped the hon. fhoprictor ha^ found it , — (A laughs) 

KuPCAtlOTi OF WniTEll.'i. 

Mr He Mr, referring to the motion calling on the Directors to lay before the 
Proprietors the rules and regulations formed by the Executive Body for the 
examination of young men proceeding to India without having studied at 
Haileybury College, observed, that it miglit save the time of the Court if the 
Chairman would state what progress had been mado in framing those regula- 
tions. 

The Chairmvn answered, that the subject was now in the* course of adjust- 
ment between the Board of Control and the Court of Directors ; and when it 
was settled between those bodies, ll would be the duty of the (Jourt of Direc- 
tors to make the result as public as they possibly cimld. — (Hear.) 

Mr. Hume. — Is it to be uiKler3toc||d that none of the young men will Im per- 
mitted to go out until a certain \imc*after these tests have been agreed on, and 
until ;hey have been examined in conformity with them ? 

The Chairman. — (-ertainly not. They will not go out until long after- 
wards. 

Dr. (III.CIIRIST wished to know if there wa.s any intention of effecting a 
monopoly in the education of these yl^ung men. A monopoly of teaching 
was worse than a monopoly in tea. He established schools for teaching tha 
Oriental languages from the Land’s End to Johnny Oroat’s, and all through 
Ireland. In the Scotch University, young men might l>e educated under the 
eye of their parents, and In London, a University was about to be established, 
in which a class would be formed for learning the Native' Indian languages. 
Was it intended that those schools should be shut out by the new regulations ? 

The Chairman assured the hon. Proprietor, that there was notliing more? 
remote from the plan of the arrangement than the idea of n rnonojioly of edu- 
cation. The object of the Act of Parliament was, to throw its avenues as 
wide as possible. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the two establishments, which hail been recom- 
mended by a resolution of the Court, were to have any preference ? 

The Chairman said, that such a resolution had once been passed, but if th« 
hon. Proprietor liad consulted hi.S’friend him, f Dr. Gilchrist,) or had even 
read the motion before the (’ourt, he would have found that that resolution had 
been rescinded. ^ • 

Mr. Hume said, he had so much reason to distrust second Sand evidence^ 
that be always wished to ask at the fountain-head. 

The CMAigMAM said, thai §ven in the original resolution there had been no 
idea of a monopoly, but when >N>ung gentlemen w ere rejected, their parents 
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tuiUirally sliced advice as to ^vhere llicy could procure tlic best edm^arien ior 
Iheru, and that resolution was uccordiirgly made, not for the sake of dlctatioai, 
hut simply to advise them. So cinivjnced was lie himsedf of the souhiitess o-f 
that advice, that ho Intended to sena his own son to one of t)\ose edab wh- 
monts. 

Mr. ('ARut’Tjfu-Hs observed, that ho liad locommended the son ofa merchant, 
a relation of his own, for a situation, and on his examination, lu! was admitted 
futo a higher class than was exp<*cted. That boy had been p<tucated at Dum- 
fries, but his'’exluhitions were t»ueh, that the jdace of his education was not at 
ah an obstacle. 

Or. GmcHHisT was glad to ^nd that the principle of monopoly had been 
abandoned ; ami w'ould, w ith the permission of the C'oiirt, n iihdraw his motion 

Tin: Hoyal GKonon 

Tl*e I’HAiRMAN then informed the Court, that tlie Directors liaviug unesti- 
gated the circumstmict^s attending the loss of thi* Ho^al Ocorfje. had come to 
the resolution that tho Caplain and Owner of that vessel be aequitted of all 
charge.s of want »»f care and diligMwe, and that the most prompt means had 
been resorted to by them for exlinguisliing the fire on board her. It was his 
duty to move, that the Court of Proprietors should confinn that resolution by 
baniot, and that the ballot, for the purpose, he taken on Fiiday, the 4th of 
August. The (<nnrt then adjoiirne<l. 


ClVfl. AND MIDITAAY INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA. 


ClVJL AND K<C*I.KSIAST1C:AL APPOINTMENT-. 

Forf William^ Dec. Pi. — Mr. T. B. Bealt^ Asfsislawt to Magistrate and to Col- 
lector Sarun. — 10. Mr. C. W. Steer, Fourth Judge of Provincial C ourts of 
Appeal and Circuit for Division of Patna. — 20. Mr. J. Donnitliorne, Salt 
Agent and Collector at IlidgeUee. Mr. J. W. Laing, ditto at Bullooah. — Mr, 
C. Phillips, Colloctorof Land Kevenuo and Cu.stoms, and Salt Agent at Chitta- 
gong. — Jaa, 12. — Mr. Jolm Trottet| Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
Shatlt and Opium, Mr. R. Saunders, 3IiiJt Master. The Rev. J. AVhiting, 
A Joint Chaplain at C-awnpoor ; the Rev. C. M^hiuiberly, District Chaplain 
laC Allahabad — Mr. W. T Toone, Salt Agent at Arracau; Mr. F. 
Kej>^aii), Collector of (luvenunent Customs and Tow n Duties at Allahabad ; 
Mr. J. Slnun, ditto ditto at Paluu; Mr. J, Dunbar, Assistant to the Collector 
And Salt Agent of Bullooah ; Mr. R.J. Taylor, Collector of Beerbhootn ; 
Mr. T. Wyatt, Deputy <^>llecti»r of TTidgellee ; Mr. (LA. Bush. 1st Assistant 
tbthe Secretary to the Board of Revenue flower Provinces. 

Miditakv Appointments, 

For/ William, Jan. *2(i, 1S20. — Capt. (L H. Robinson, 3Mi N. I. t-o com- 
MkHd the Fseort of the Resident at (tatmandhoo, v. Capt. Mawell.— Fob. 3. 
Lieut. Col. ^ W. B. Walker of the Invalid Es^tab. to command llie Patmi. 
ProVin. Bait. — 16. Ca|)l C. J. (-. Davidson, Engineers, to be Executive 
EngiiWiCrtothe RohalcmKl Dlv. of the DepartiutnU of Public Works, v. I*. M. 
}^y, prom. ; Liout, E. Sweteuham, Engineers, to Ixj Garrison Engluenr at 
Almorah, and Executive OJpeer in Remaoon, v. Tindal, killed in action. 

* 

Promotions. 

— Major J. A. Shadwell to be LleUt.-fJol. v. Wlggena, dec. ; 
Major J. fl. CaVe, to be Lieut.-Col. v. SbadvKpll, ttansfbrrW t4 Invalid 
Eaiab. ; Ma,)dr J. Grant 10 be f dent. -Col. v. Clark retired. 
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ibth iV. /. — Un-veJ (’apt. and f/irut. A, h» he ( apt. of a couip. ; and 

Eus. W, Jnne*^ to be Li^nt., in Nueee.s.sioij to Keiniander, li-ansforFO^i jlM In- 
vaUd Estab. 

2!jid Ditto, — ('opt. ’J\ VV. Hrajadbontlto he ^lajor ; lirev.-Cap*- «uwl 
(I. (Jliphant, to be <^-apl, of a comp., and Eivk. d. Ilunf, l<> he (dent., ip su^- 
ceSMon to (i rant, prom. * 

4GlJt tyitio , — Bre\ .-(’oipt. and Lieut. 11. I., Barnett, to he ('apt. of a cmnp. ; 
and Ens. W. Nash to be Lieut., in Miee(‘>!«ion to \\ aldron, prom. 

iysth Ditto, — (’apt. 1^. M. Jlay to be Major; Lieut. IJ. A. fifewton, to b*' 
i'apt. of a eomp. ; and Ens. 'r. L. Kgerton, to be Lieut., in ^uccession to 
Hhad well, •prom. 

Ditto, — (’apt. F. Vouug to be M»(|or : ili't‘vet><'apt. and Linit. i’. 
T'horesby. to be ('apt. of xi eomp. : and Ens. W , Alston lt> be Li(‘ul.. in w 
ce.ssion to (’ave, prom. 

Jrlillen/. — lbev.-(’ai>t. aiul ist faeut. F. S, ^otlieby. to be (’apt ; and 2d 
Lieut. J. H. U. ALDonald, to he Isl lieut., in succession to Hall, dec. 

Admitted to the Service, — Mr. T. B. Hlinly, as a ('a<!et of <'a\alry, aixl 
prom, to ilu* rank of (’unu t ; Mr. J. Farmer, do. tlo. ; Mr. II. F. Lord, do. 
do; Mr. F. (i. M'Kenzie, as a (/adet of Arliiiery, and prom, to the rank o( 
2(\ Lieut, ; Mr. F. A. V\ illiams, as a (.'adet of Infantry, and prom, to the rank 
of Ensign ; Alessrs. S. Brown,.!. Locke, C. (i. Langdon, and R. D. JiOcUhart, 
do. do. — Medical Department : Mes.srs. R. I .aught on, A^^ Bpgie, M. 0., atid A. 
Christie, d<>, as \ssist,-Surg(‘ons. 

Jan. 2.3. ( apt. (’. Kiernander, 15th N. L, is transferred to ilic Invalid Estab. ; 
2d Lieut. J. limit, h, Engim^er.s, do. to the Madras Kstab. 

To Europe. — Jan. 18. J. S. Kirby, of Artill. for luMillli ; Capl. B. Blake, 
both N.I., lor health. — 2tl. Brov. -('apt. W. P. Welland, 55tli N. I., for health. 
— Lieut. J. L. lievell, 7th N. 1., for health.— 25. (’apt. IL P. Balter, 2d Lt. 
(’av.. on private affairs ; Lieut. J, Oorsfteld, Isl N. I., for health; Liaul.J. 
H. Sharp, 24<th N. ,1., ditto; fdeuf. H. B**at>, tv2d N. 1., ditto; Luut. T. S, 
AVarner. ISth N. L. do. ; (.'apt. Ta>lor, ith N. I. : Ens. J. 11. Rice, dvdlig 
duty with the 2Hlh N. 1. ; Capl. H. J'. Peach, Kith N. 1., for hetUlh ; Lhml. 
P. P. Fittoii, 27th N. !., for do. ; Lieut. (’. J. Crave, 23(1 N. L, for dp. 

To the Cape offiood Dope . — Capt. T. Dickinson, 55lh N. 1.. on ummrU of 
health, for twelve months. 

Mpdical Appointmknt.s. 

Jan. 21.— Senior Superin. Sure. A. Ogilvy to olliciate us 8d Alember of the 
.Medical Board until further orders.- 25. Mr. J. M‘Kemm, Burgd-on, i^ app. 
temp, to do duty as an As.*,ist. Surg. «m this e.stnblishment — Feb. I(>. ,A$si.st- 
Hurg, J. (j rani, to officiate as A. s^ay -master during the abstmee of Dr. Atkin 
son. 


AIVDRAS. 


C(v It. Appointments. 

Fort St. (ieorpe, — Feb. 2. Mr. (1. J. Cas-sumajoi, Register to Court of 
Sudderand P'oujdarry Adawlut ; Air. E. Bnnnerman, Assist, to CldefBccJl?- 
trafy to (lovernnriCint ; Air. Vt^ilUam Montgomiirie, Conimevcial Rc.sident at 
Tinnevelly ; Air. H. Monfgoumrie, Oi*put> to Commercial Uejrident at In- 
geram ; Air. J. (''Inlow. Head. Assist, to iffe CoHecIpr and Ma'b.strnte of 
Bellary ; Mr IL Williams, A s.sist. to the Principal (hdjector and Maghstrab' 
of Canara; Mr. S. Crawford. Assist, to the Prin<j|pal Collector and .Magistrs^le 
of the StHdhern Division of \icot. — 12. IL Chanricr. Esq, to act fis Kecrafary 
to the (iiov(‘mni('ni in the Puiilic Department ; .Mr. B. Citnlilb^ to be Printjipal 
CoUe^jtor and Alagiao-jile of the Honthem Division of Arrot ; Mr. H. Viv^aah 
to be Collector and Magisti«jLte of Chingleput ; Mr. A. F. Hu(llesion to be 
Suh-(h>neetor and Assisi. Alagistiate of Canmn 
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Military Appointments, 

Fort Si, George , — Jau. 6. Lieut. Henderson and Kns. tlalloway, iSdN. I,, 
to do duty with the 18th instead of tljjp 9th I. — 10. Capt, J. Nash to com- 
mand Serln^apatani ^cal Bat. v. Norton, dec. ; Lieut, (i. A. Brodie, Sd L. L., 
lo act as Brigade Major to centre divbion of army, v.Nash; Major-Geii. Sir 
John Do vet on to command the ^riny of this Presidency, v. Lieut .-jp on. Bow- 
ser ; Capt. J. Smith, 2d L. (\, to do duty with 1st L. C., and take command of 
detachment of that regt. at Arcot ; Lieut. S.* Siuart, .17th N. I., to duty with 
Carnatic Eur';p. Vet. Bat. — 17. Lieut.-Col. O. A. Wetherall, 11, M’s. Royal 
regt., to be Mil. Sec. to Major-Geo. Sir Jolfti Doveton, commanding array in 
chief ; Capt. H. B. Doveton, 4th L. C., to be Aid-de-Cainp to ditto ; (’apt. P. 
Macdougall, H. M*s. 48th regt., Ho be Aid-de-Campto ditto ; Lieut. G. Brady, 
Add N. I., to act as Brigade Major to Northern division of army, v. Brodie ; 
Lieut. F. B. 'Vhite, lOlh N. L, to act as cantonment Adj. at V\ allajabad, v. 
Brady ; Ideut. F. Kades, 80th N. to ad as Adj to Seringapatam Local 
Bit. during the al)sence of Lieut. Mitchell on sick cert. ; Capt. F, Doveton, 
3d L. C., to act as Deputy Judg<^ Adv. (5en. duriirg the abseiuv of Capt. 
Muscott oil foriegn service ; Lieut. W. Gray, 21sl N. I., to act as Adj. to 2d 
Extra Regt. iluring tlic absence oC Lieut. Hammond on sick cert. ; Lieut. J. 
Macdonald, 45th N. 1., to have rank of Brev. Capt, from lAth Jan. — *J0, (;apt. 
P, Montgomerie, of Artillery, to be Commissiary of Stores to Force on ser- 
vice in Ava ; Ens. W. (^. Maclcod, SOth N. f., lo act us Assist, to Superio. 
Engiueer of Pre.s!dency. 

Promotions. 

2d. Light Cavalry. — Sen. Lieut. J. Smith to be Capt., and Sen. Cornet S 
F. M‘Kenzie to Lieut., v. Allan invalided. 

4fA. Ditto. — Son. (’ornet E. W Havenscroft to be Lieut, v. Lewis, dec. 

Infantry. — Sen. Major J. Wahab, 33d N. L, to be Licul.-C'ol., v. Ford, 
dec. 

3d N. /. — Sen. Major A. Grant, IBih N.I., lobe Lieut.-Col., v. Mackenzie 
prom. ; Sen. Ens, G. W, Moore to be Lieut., v. Adams killed in action, 

Wi N, I — Lieut. E. Haldane to be QuaSi't.-Mast., Intcrp. and Paymaster, v. 
Stokes. 

9th N, 1. — Sen. Capt. C. A. ElderUm lobe Major; Sen. Lieut. A. Milne to 
be Capt. ; and Sen. Ens. J. Robertson lo be, fieut.. in sue. to Bell, prom, ; 
Sen. Major (.’. Ferrior, 43d N. 1.. lobe* Lieut. Col., v. Conroy, killed in 
action. . 

ISthN, L — Sen. Capt. 1). Ross to be Major; Sen. Lieut. R. J. 11. Vivian to 
he Capt., and Sen. Eus. A. Cowie lo be Lieut, in sue. to Grant, prom. ; Sen. 
Major J. Bell, 9th N. L, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Ford, dec. 

N. L — Sen. Lieut. T. A . Chauvel to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. Forbes to 
be Lieut., V. James, dec. 

N. /. — Sen. fiieut. Br, Capt. W. Drake to be (’apt., and Sen. Ens. P. M. 
Stirling to be Lieut., v. Norton, dec. 

22d N. /. Sen. Lieut. (’ Hutton to be Capt., and Sen. Ens, C. Messiter 
to be Lieut., v. Peake, dec. 

29//i N. f. — Lieut, R. 11. Symes lobe Adj., v. Elliott, permitted to return to 
Europe. 

SUt N. Ens. W. 11. Budd to be Lieut., v. Leslie, pensioned ; Sen. 

Lieut. T. Huddimaii lo be Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. Smith to be Lieut,, v. 
Mackintosh, dec. 

S3d N. /. — Lieut. G. Brady to be Adj., v. Rer, prom., Lieut. J. Campbell to 
act as Adj. during absence of Lieut, Brady on other duty. 

88rf N. L — Sen. Capt. J. Lambe to be Major ; Sen. Br. Capt. J. Ker to be 
Capt. ; and Sen. Ens. T. Rf Smith to be Lieut., in sue. toAVahab, prom. 

B,%th N, /. — Sen. Liout. C. C. Bell to lie Capt., and Sen. Ens. L. M. M‘Leod 
to be Lieut., v. Stedraun, killed in action. 

N, I. — Sen. Ueiit. J. M. Boyes tobeC^t., and Sen. Ens, E. Clutter- 
bnek to be Liet|t., v. Uowden, dee. 
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42rf N. /. — Lieul. J. KitzgtTald lo be Adj., v. Zouch ; Lieut. C. Macleod to 
act as Adj. during absence of T.ieut. Fitzgerald on other duty. 

4&d N, L — Sen. C’apt. C\ (Vacrofl to ti Major ; Sen. Lieut. A. M'Lsod to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. W. Elsey to be Lieut., in sue. lu Ferrlor, prom. 

44ffc N. 1. — Sen. Ens, Josiah ^Vilkin^n tt» be Lieut., v. Blanch, dec. 
ist Europ, Regt. — Sen. Lieut. K. FiankUn to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. N. 
Burrord to be Lieut., v. (’ur.sham, killed in action. 

Artillery, — Lieut. E. Amsincklo be Adj, to 1st Brigade of Horse Artillery, 

V. Brooke, pioin. • • 

Rkmovals \nd Postings. 

J«n. 4, I8'2b. — I/ieul. ("ol. Com. D. C. Kpnny, from 37th lo i7lh N. L ; 
Lieut. -Col. (^im. A. Moleswortb, from 47tb to isd N. 1. ; Lieut. -<'ol. Com. 
M. L. Pereira, from ASd to :i7tb \. 1. ; Lieut. Col, ( ivu J. Mackenzie (late 
prom.) to Isl Europ. Regt. ; Tneul.-Col. IL Dutand, ficMn 39Ui to 4Alh N. 1, \ 
Lieut.-(’ol. C. Jackson, from 24th to 39th N. I. ; Lieut. -Col. 'P. Snntitwa ta, 
from 45t,li to 2t'h N. I ; Lieut.-(’ol. J. Ford (late prom.) to 2Aih 1. ; Capt. 
T. T. Paske, from 4th Bat. of Artil. to 2d Brig. ITorse Artil., \. I.ewis. ; ('apt. 

W. Brooke (late prom.), posted to 4th or (itoluiidauze Bat. of Artil. — 9. Ens- 
S. C. Briggs, removed from 42d to Slat N. L ; Taeut. W. (*. Carruthers, luv. 
E.stah., posted to 4th Nat. V'et. Bat., aud will join and do duly uith Scringa- 
patam Loed Bat, at Numlidroog, — IL LiiMil. T. II. Z«mch, 42d L. posted 
to 2d Bat. Pioneers, v. Blanch, dec. 

Mrihc;.\l Posting**. 

Jan, 10. — V.ssist. Surg. W. Mortimew removed from IHih to 42d N. L-— 
13. Assisi. Surg. J. Barton posted to 9lh N. I., and % ill ]>rt) coed in medical 
charge of troop.s proceeding to Rangoon on the Bflle Alliailvc. 

FURLOlTiHS. 

7Vi Europe. — Jan. 0. ('apt. J. ('ampbell. I**! L. (’.. for li a!»h, — 10. Lieut. 
AV. Tlyslop, 3d L. ('., for health.— 13. T/ieul. Ite^ Bowser, ('ommanding 
Army iu ('hief, on Furlough.' — Lient^ W. E, A. Elliot, 29lh N. L. lor health.— 
Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, for health. — 17. I/ieut.-Col. C!. Brook, of Trif,, 
for li-aUh.--Maj. R. Parker, 3d L. C., for health (via Bombav ) ; IJeut. J 
Everest. 13!h N, T.. for health. 

MrDJCAL AprolNTMTNTS. 

Jan. 2. — .Surg. J. Bird to be Resideijry Surgeon at Saltara. — 3. Assisi. - 
Surg. W. Erskine to be Civil Surg. in Kattywar: Assist .-Surg. Kane, do. 
do. alSholapore; Assist. -Surg. H. Johnsteme, do. do. at Bussora.— Surg. Y. 
C. Kemball attaelied to the European (ieneral H<»spil!il, to be Kuptn-iu. Surg. 
V. Morgan, prom. ; Sen. Assist.-Surg, J. (Uen, prom, to Surgeon (iibson, 
dec. ; Sen. Assi.st.-Surg. J. M‘Morris to be Surg. v. Craw, app. Superin. 
Surgeon. — 19. Assist, -Surg. (1. H. Dsivis ti» take charg(‘ of the Lunatic 
Asylum until the arrival of Mr. Howison.— 29. Surg. F. Trash is ap(», tc* the 
medical duties of the Europ(‘an Cien. Hosp. v. Kemball, prom. 

AiJjrsTMrNT or Rank. 

Jan. 13.— Surg, William Ualgairns, M.f)., to take rank v. (-hristie, retired ; 
Surg. J. Butchart to take* rank v. Ogilvy, app. Superin. Surg. ; Surg. J. Bird, 
to take rank v. Gall placed on the pension list ; Surg. R. T. Barra (o take 
rank v. J. Warner, dec. • 

Fewi.ouftiis. 

To Enropc.— Lieut. W. F. Mien, 24th N. 1. for three years, on sick c«r- 
tificate ; Ens. E. Carpenter, 13th N. 1., do. do, f 

BOMBAY. 

Miutahy .Appointm KNTS. 

Bombay tofUe, Dec. 22.— I.ieul- R. G. Kin«r to perform the dotiw.of 
Juarterinaster and lotorp. in llindoostanee to 3d 
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(IvH and MifHary 

tf^rniasitpr of Brif^ade ; dal^d sJ^d Nov, ; I.iout. and JiUorp. Brown, 8th N, T., 
to ofhc'jale as Inlerp. to 1st L. (\ and 4lli N. t. until furtfior orders, t, Lieut. 
Olte 5 , of latter lej^t. ordered intoai-rejfjl ; dated liih Nov. ; Ideuf. and Interp. 
Fortune, Prov. Balt, to perfoi ju duties of Iiiterp. to I9th N. I. at Ahrnedabad, 
during the absence of Lieut. Darnpier, on sick ceidificaie ; <iated 2t)tb Oct. : 
rapt. .1. Tl. Irwin, 19lh N. L, to take charge of Brigade Major's office during 
absence <if (!apt. Gillum, on leave of Presidency; dated 21*<t Nov. — 24-. 
Lieut. Bell, N. I., to have charge of G-oinihissariat* aeeompanying Brigade 
to (hdapore.---.lan. 2. Ens. Gilbeme 23(5, N. L.J^o command the l/ocal Corps in 
Gaiuhdsli, v. Majoribanks, dec. ; Lieut. S. Slephen, to be Evecutivc Engineer 
«t Poona ; Lieut. A. C. Peat, be ditto, at Surat and Broach; liicut* jL 
Foster, to be do, in the Northern Districts of Guzerat ; fneut. R. H. Bo!)in- 
son, 2tl Liglit ('avalry, »sapp. to act as Quarlerm.to the left v\in£]; of that regt. 
until furl her orders. — 14<. 7'he rank of Major is conferred on (’a|d. .L W. 
Aitchison, Deputy Adj. Gen. <»f the army. — 20. Lieut. -(h>l. (’ommadiiMl Wit* 
son, 2d Lt. (’{n lo eomnmnd the Baroda Subsid. Fqrce during tin- absence 
of l-ieut.-l’ol. Kt'iniedy; Lient.-Col. Command. J. F. Dyson, IS h N. L, lo 
(!oiiinmnd the Malwa FUdd Force ;* Lieut. -Col. (’oni. .1. P. i)unhar, 3dLt. 
Chv., to cauniiand tin* Subsidized Troops in Cutch ; Lieut. -('ol. (h)m. W. 
'riirner. Is' Li. Cav., to command in Candeish. 

Promotions. 

b\/itntvii, — Lieut. -Major N. C. Maw, lo be Liout.-C<d. \. F. F. Stanton. 
d(^ceascd. 

J.s7 Evroiuan — Lieut. Capt. J. Elder to be Major, v. Maw. jMom : 

l/ieut. Wiilter to lie Capt., v. Taylor, placed on the pens'ion-lisl. 

KING'S FORCES IN 
[ From the Indian Gazettes, { 

Ai*i*ointmknTs. 

J lead •(quarters, Dec. 22. — Capt. Wethcr|i.U, I3lh Lt. Drags., to be 
.\id-de*Canip to Major-Gen. Sir T. Piitzl or. — Jhn. 13. T/n‘ul. Hamilton to act 
as Quarlerm. to the IStli Lt. Drags, v. .Acting Quaiierin. Itosser. — 21. Lieut. 
De\eniU to act as Adj. to i7ih Foot during the abseni'e of Adj. M‘(\irihy ; 
Capt. .lolmson to take charge of the men of II. M.'s regiments ii ftat !Vh‘(*iu1 ; 
Mr, %l. Brown to do duty as Volunteer with the Isl Royals ; iMf. ,J. Darhof, 
<lo. do. 3lsl Foot; Mr. Stubbs do. dou Irtlh Fool. — Jau. 21. thjpt. Gre\iHi-, 
lOtJi lancers, lo act as Major of Brigade to M.M.’s Forces, during theahsemee 
of Major Bri.slow ; Lieut. Brownrigg to do duty with the Detachriu nt of thal 
corps in Fort Willinm. 

Ki iiLoni.Hs. 

To Europe , — Brcvcl-C<»l. M‘Creagb, 13th Light Inf., for two years, for 
heulth ; Brevet, -Cap?. Nunn, 31st Foot, for one }ear, fordo. ; Lieul. Brown, 
41.st Foot, for one year, for do. ; Lieuf, -Clarke, for two years, f(.>r do. ; Lieut, 
and Adj. TJenry, for do. do. ; I/unit. Pietet, Royal regt., fi>r do. do. ; Assisl.- 
Surg. Devitt, 2(ilh I’ool, for do. do. ; JdeuL Roberts, 4Hlh Foot, for do. do. ; 
Lieut. -Ratcliffc, 6lU h’oot, for one year, f<»r health ; Lieut. IL C-amjibell, Slsl 
Foot; Capt- Smith, 44ih do.; tiicuts. 0‘flalloran. Ogilvy, Mackrell. and 
(.Angmead, 441h do ; Ens. Graham, S9th do.. 

To Sea , — ra]»taiiis Parlhy. of the 4ih. and Taylor, of the I3th Dragootis, on 
medical cerliticalc, the former for six rnontlis, and the latter for eight months. 

Coi-rts-Mauti \i.. 

A geiu ral t Ourt Murfial vfas held at Poonah, on th-e Citfi of Octoher last, 
<ui Lieul- C. F. Holmes, of the 20th Foot, for not having laKen sleps lo 
clear his i haracler f»oj)> a rcpojl highly disgraceful Jo Inm, resjmcling ccrlaifi 
oceurnmees that took jjlace lu twcen him and ( apt, Bolton, of the same regt., 
at Ahmednuggur, ni Vugnsi lS'>o." Tin* ( omt honourably at^pulled the 
prisoner of all and e>cj s p.uf of the chaige. 
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A g'cuerai ( oufJ Martml wa.'i aKo iirhl af Mihtu!, on Um lOth of (>i:U>bni 
on Capt. John Jonkins ofiho Ihh fnghi Uia^oons. for '* wan! of pnnc- 
Inaliiy displayed in his mono} Jranaactions/’ and for making fuU« asser* 
liowte to hi.-* broilier officers,” s.i»rh cotulu'lt being nnbrconiiog the character 
of an ofBoer and a geipIeiiiUTK ’ The hujiitl the jnSsouer not gniUy of 

I hr cfiargcs, and tinMeCorc at'quiUod him. 

A gefierdJ <’onrl .Martial was also held at Hoad tjaarlors of the Grand 
Arrnj, camp ])efore H1mit{H>or, oji the December last, <»n Li^ ut. li’-dwacd 
CTiiffillts, of Ibe r>9th l''oo*t, for *• coming to the mess of the ret»lnu‘r»t ni a state 
of intoxication,” anci tnr Ix'Uig drunk \\hiisl the rcainK-nt m as on the 
march from 4'eroza bad to rtumadpNM>r.*’ The piiw*uer nas foumi guilty, fkpd 
adjudged to In; cashiered, f*ut, in consi 1eruUou»<d‘ lus distp sscdcircuHJiitanccs, 
as rcpiesent<*d by his conuwmurhig olHc.er, his length of s^nxiecs, inulliis hining 
purchased his first ctjtnmission, W wa^ recouene.tded Sx tlic to V>e al- 

loMod thi' sale of his <ni-,ign(\\. 

, TnemoTioNS- 

I From the London frO-<r/fc.v. 1 

' • ^ 

ISf/t IJffht /tro//>.--“l’or»iet VV Penn, from RHh Dt. Drags, lo he Knuh.. 
X. Kelso, dec. ; dated Juai; yl). (’ornet A, Brow no to lie Lieut, liy ^.wirh,, v 
EUis, p.rora. ; dali'd Jul> 6. 

Ditto .- — Lieut. T. L. (h Mentcalli bi be (iajd. 1)} purrh. \ MaKci, prom. ; 
dated July 18 ('oriU'f 'Ih lllcuxi to he Lieut, by puieh..> Menle.dli ; same* 
dale. Kiis. 4’otloii, from DUi Foot, tf) be t'ur.iel, Pi'iiui, prom, in IBlh 
Lt Drags, ; dated June :^t). 

I A/ Foo/.^- Ma|. II. 11. f''ar<|nhaison, from balf-paj, to be Maj.. v. (’amp- 
bell. prom; ('ajit. J, Aiuleison, from balf-pa\ ■iHlli l-“r»ot.^ to It* (’apt., i. 
Kowari. prom.; dated June Li. J. >J,t)ntr, Gent., io be Kns., v. (’iim]dnd), 
dead of Ins e <jinids ; dated June 22. 

Hd Ditto, — 'I'o be Gaplains ; ('apt. 'P. Alii.no. 1r<nn ball-pay l“;fd l'(u>t, 
Bowen, prom.: ('apt, .L Patton, from bair-paj , D-imm) app. to the 00! b 
Foot ; dated Jime 8. . 

(\th Ditto . — ( apt. J. Hill, born l/lri Foot, to be ('apt. , \. ( ovvcdl. v^imo^ch. ; 
<bite<l Jan. I. Jbis. B. 'P. P'. Ibiwesto tu* laeiu. hv pnieh.. v. Duun, upp. to 
44^111 Fool; |{. 'M. Beebce, Gent,, to he Fn^. bv purcb. Bowms , d.tied 
.May 2r». 

l lf/i l)ittu.-^i‘A\i\. A. Smitli, from 2(1 VV tsl India regl., to i>e ('npl.. v. Ibi- 
deauv, ap|). to 78d F'iud ; dated June 2P| 

I8f/i Ditto. — ('apt. VV.W. T.ynur, fiom halj-pi>. )<» i.e f'apt., BogU ). 
prctin. ; dated June 8. ILF. VVay. Gent., to in* Fns, by pure!)., v. Korlicrs, 
app. to .53d Fool : dated June 20. F.ns. < . J. It. (bdlinscm, from yArli Fool, 

\. Aaldjf), prom. ; (!ai(Ml ,hily II. 

20/// Ditto , — Lieut. P. Ilenm svry, Immu (uth Foot. t<» be Limn., \ \\ < od, 
who exeb. : dated Nov. 4. Setj,->'l;tj<jr If. IfoUingsW'ort b to be Vdij., with 
rank ol Ens., v. tStony, wfio hnk re,'.ign(‘d the Adjutancy only ; dated ib c, H. 
182.5. ( apt. H. Garrett, from Iwlf-pay 96th FmO, v, P'raiAlund, a)>p. t(f 3t;h 

Foot ; f’apt. \\ . Langrncad, from half-pay, v. I'alls. pioin. ; rlal«'d .June 8. 

iiOth Ditto. — To be Gaplains: ('apt. J, I’roetor from h. p. !3d Foot. 
Howard, prom.; (’apt, J. (L Getbbs. from h. p., a. I o\, prom,; dated 
June 8. • 

38/// Ditto . — Major VV . Frith lobe IJeul.-( oh, lOvans, dec.: HicvcJ 
Incut. -('ol. Hon. J. Finch, from b. p. •Bovid VVi-sl India rcirt., t»‘ b • ALij 
V. Fiifli ; daiet: Dee. 18, IS25. Lapt. T. V yAyaii, from b. p. list FoiU to }>e 
Gapt. \. Rains, prom. ; ( apt. A. .Macdonald from h. p.. v. Davi . app. to 
7,5th Foot ; dated J urn* 8. ( 'apt. (h Blackett, fr^in h. p, ?lh Ll. Drags, to 

he Gapt. v. V'yvyafi, whose appointjruml has not taken place; dated July 6. 

lUL /)i7Jo»-^'Eos. J. F. Decic to he Lieut, v. Fcrnir, dc<x : dated Nov. if, 
1825. F«s. J. Filin to be fb'.. v- Sulberlaod. kil]c<l in m f/on ; Fn.s. .J. 
Sflfiith to bo do.. V. G-(w»sip .Killed ui tu-tion ; dated D< c. 2, 182.1, f<J. J, 
V«»ghaii. <;cnt, to be Kn». v. Deere . dated Xo\ 4 J Vrata. Gent, to b<i di>. 
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V. Ellis ; O. W. Gray, Gent., v. Smith ; dated Dec. 2, 1825. Second liaut. 
A. Tucker, from 60th Foot., to be Lieut, by purch. v, Childers, whose pro* 
motion to a Lieutenancy by purch. has been cancelled ; dated July 6* 

AAlh Ditto. — Maj. J. C. L. Carlbr to be Lieut. -Col. v. Dunkin, dec. ; 
Capt. T. Mackrell, lo be Maj. v. Carter; Lieut. J. C^Webster, to be Capt. 
V. Mackrell ; dated Nov. 12, 1825. To be Lieutenants : Ens. U. L. Hayard, 
V. Webster ; dated Nov. 12. Ens. J. D. de Wend, v. Carr; dated Dec. IJ* 
Lieut. W. Dunn, from dth Foot, v. Eastwood, prom. ; dated May 25. To Hie 
Ensigns : T.»W. Halfhide, Gent., v. Layard ; dated Nov. 12. S. Grove, Gent., 
V. de Wend ; dates! June 22, 18^. * • 

46/5 Ditto. Seagram, Gent., to be Eils. without purch. «v. Stanford, 

prom, in 89th Foot ; dated Jure 22, 1826. Hospital- Assist. A. Callendar 

to be A^sslst.-Surg. v. Patterson, prom, in 13th Foot ; dated .fune 15. 

45f5 Capt. W. Chalmcr^ from b, p. 52d Foot, to bc‘ Capt. v. Sluait, 

prom. ; dated June 8. 

48/5 Ditto. — Capt. G. Croasdaile front h. p., to be Capt. v. A'lilc, prom. ; 
dated June 8. Capt. J. Skirrow, from h. p. 53d Foot, to be (^apt., repaying 
the dilTerence to the half-pay Fund t. Croasdaile, whose app. has liot taken 
place; dated June 20. '' 

49/5 Ditto. — ^Maj. R. Beauchamp from half-pay, to be Maj., v. Glegg, 
prom. ; dated June 8. ^ * 

54/5 Ditto. — ^Maj. H. Lumley from half-pay, to be Maj., v. Kelly, prom. ; 
dated June 8. Volunteer E. D. Wright to be Ens. without purch. v. Ser- 
jeant, dec. ; dated Jan. 19. 

59/5 Ditto. — Lieut. N. Hovendtin to be Capt., v. Pitman, killed in action ; 
dated Jan. 19. Ens. W. Fuller to be Ueut., v. Griffiths, cashiered ; dated 
Jan. 9. Ens. J, N. Barrow to be do., v. Hovendon ; dated Jan. 19. Volun- 
teer J. llennessejf to be Ens. v. Barron ; dated Jan. 19. 

67 Ih Ditto . — Tiieut. G. H. Wood from 20th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Hen- 
nessey, who exch. ; dated Nov. 4, 1825. 

60/5 Ditto. — Capt. F. Towers from h. p. 7th Lt. Drags., to be Capt., v. 
Bennet, prom. ; dated June 29. 

87/5 Ditto. — Lieut. P. C‘. Mastersbn to«"be v. Husband, dec. ; dated 

Nov. 7, 1825. 

89/5 Ditto. — Ens. R. Stanford, from 45th Foot, to be Ens.. v. Duff, app. to 
92d Foot ; dated June 15. 

97/5 D/// 0 .— Brevet Lieut .-Col. P. Wodehouse, from h. p., to be Major, v. 
Austen, prom. ; dated June 8. 

Cape Corps. {Cavalry.) — R. Burger, Gent., to be Cornel by purch., v. Van, 
app. to the 16th Lt. Drags. ; dated July 6. 

AUomd to dispose of their Half -pay. — Lieut. J. Reid, half-pay 54th Foot ; 
Lieut. G. Drury, half-pay, 33d ditto*; (/apt. S. Hepl, half-pay, 3d Ceylon 
Begt. 

Brevet. 

To be Lieul.-C'oloiiels in the Army: — ^Major F. Fuller of the 59th Foot; 
M^jor M. Everard of the 14th ditto ; Major C. Bisshopp of ditto. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAC^BS, AND DBATH8. 

CALCUTTA. 

Births, — Dec. 18. On l>oai»d the 11. C.’s ship Java^ thejady of Professor 
Craven, Bishop's College, of a son. — 22. The lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq., 
of Barasut, of a daughter. — 26. At P’ort William, the lady of Lieut. Ripply, 
Sd European regt., of a son. — SO. Dn the river, near Buxar, the lady of J, F. 
Taller, H. M.'s i69th regt., of a daughter — .?an.®1 1, At Barrackpefre, the lady 
of George Govan, Esq, M. D., of a daughter.— 12. At Bishop’s College, the 
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lady of Professor Holmes, of a daughter. — 21. At the house of Mrs. Com* 
modore Hayes, Bank shall, the lady of W. Jackson. Esq., of the Civil Serviee* 
of a son. — 24*. At Chowrinjfhee, the Iftdf of II. Lushlngton, Esq* of the Civil 
Service, of a son. — 29. At Fort William, the lady of XJeut. O'Gorinan, H. 
M.’s 31st regt., of a* daughter. — 31. The lady of W. Ainslie, Esq. of a sou. 
Feb. 1. The lady of H. V. Hawthorn, Esq., of the Civil Sor>icc, ofason,-— 
8. At Chowringhee, the lady of the late J. J. Hogg. Esq. of a son. — 12. At 
Howrah, the lady of GrifBths, Esq. of a son and heir ; at Garden Reach, 
the lady of G. Ballard, Esq. of a son. • • 

Marriagfs. — Dec. 27. Donald Butler, Esq. M. D., Assistant -Surgeon, H. C. 
service, to Miss Eliza Thomson Morrison.— ^1 . At St. John's Cathedral. Capt. 
G. White, of the ship Sherburne^ to Miss Emma Dyer Adams.— Jan. 9. llie 
Rev. Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay, to Margaret Franks, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Sir J. Franks. — ^28. At the Cathedral. H. Hailes, Esq. to Mrs. 
Penrose ; Mr. G. Rebello, of the Sea Custom House, to Miss C. Henry. — 80. 
At St. John’s Cathedral, J. Alexander, Rsq. of the Madras Cav., to Miss F. 
Abbott. — Feb. 4. At Barrackpoor, at the house of Lieut. Corfield, J. Meliss, 
Esq. of Kishnaghur, to Magdalen, youngest daughter of the late Major Nalme. 

Deaths, — ^.lan. 11. At Dutn-Dum, the infant son of C. B. Crommeliti, Esq. 
of Gorruckpore. — 12. Robert Fulton, Esq. late of Mymensing, agedCWi years. 
20. B. Hardtinan, Esq., Surgeon, and Sub.-Assist. 11. C.’s Stud, aged ^ 
years. — ^25. Mr. J. Mills. late of Rungpoor, indigo-planter, aged 29 years.— 
81. Mr. S. C. Allen, Deputy Register of the Board of Revenue, aged 80.— 
Feb. 7. Madame T. L. V. Rabot, aged 70 years. 

MADRAS. 

Marriages. — Dec. 27. — At Vellore, Lieut. Oliver FredtMick Stuart I6tli 
regt., N. I., to Harriet Thompson, fourth daughter of the late J. D. White, 
Esq. of the Medical Board. — Jan. k At the Vepery Church, Mr. Oliver, to 
Lucy Ann, daughter of the late Mr. W. llitchins. At St. Thomas’s Mount, 
Lieut. Middlecoat, Artillery, to Miss Hampton. — 18. Mr. John Iaw, architect, 
to Miss C. S. Paterson.' — 25. At St. George's (Jhurch, Stewart Crawford, l^q. 
of the Civil Service, to Harfict rage Dyer, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Dyer, Fsq. M. D. — 28. At St, George’s C’hurch, J. Schrorder, Esq, Veteri- 
nary Surg. H. M.’s 13th L. Drags., to Maria Louisa, second daughter of 
8. Harwood, Esq. of Taunton, Somerset. — Feb. 2. At St. George’s Church, 
Capt. H. Robison, Nizam’s service, to Mrs. Thomson. 

Deaths, — Dec. 28. Mr. C. Dewsnsiip, Conductor of Ordnance.— 28. In 
Black Town, Mr. B. (’areless, aged 64 years. — Jan. 3. At New Town, Mrs. 
Jane Case, aged 74 years. — 28. At her house, at St. Thome, Mrs, F. G. Rut- 
ter, (relict of the late Thomas Rutter, Esq.,) aged 42 years. 

BOMBAY. 

Births, — Jfin. 17. At the Parsonage, the laily of the Rev. Henry Davies, 
Senior Chaplain, of a daughter. — 19. The lady of Captain Ottey, lltli regt. of 
% daughter. — 28. The lady of J. B. Simson, Esij. of the Civil Service, of a 
laughter. 

Marriages, — Janies F’awcett. Esq., to Susan Isabella, the only daughter of 
"Japt. J. Preun, of the Hon. Compiany’s Marine. — 26. Capt. William Hender- 
.on, 2d Bombay European Regt., to Miss Eliza Millartl. • 

Deaths, — Dec. 28. T. iJ. Binny, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, — Jan. 3. Eus. 

Arnaud, of the 22d N, I., aged 20 y^ars. — 8. Mrs. Khatoo Zachary, (relict 
*f the late Zachary Ovan jail. Esq.,) aged 90 years. — 29. Al Byculla, David 
ilalcolm. Esq. aged 48 years. Mr. Malcolm was the younger brother of Sir 
lames. Sir Pultcney, and Sir John Malcolm. • 

CEYLON. 

Birfks.— Dec. 21. At Colombo, the lady of Major Fraser, of a son, Jan. 4. 
U Coloittbp, the latly of W. Granville, Esq., Paymaster-General, ai a 
anghtcr.— 18. The lady of H. Matthews, Esq., H, M.‘s Advocate FiscaFs 
4!ice, of n son. 
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Birtkif^ Mm^riages, and JhaiUs. 

Matrkt^e.-^\hi\ 14* At Colombo, Mr. 4. Ebort, to Ml»8 Emilift Elimbetb, 
eldest datii^hter of Miv C. Jansen. 

BirUts* — Nov. 7. 'f'he lady of Lieut. W. J. Macvitie,, Artillery roa^t., of a 
j»on. — Dec. 8. The lady of the ReV. R. S. Hutchings, of a son. — 18. The lad/ 
of John Anderson, C. JfJ., of a Ron. 

DeafA.— Oct. 20. Mrs, Wyall, wife of Capt„Wyatt, of the Country Service. 

^ OUT STATION'S. 

2f. The lady of Lieut. Thomas Bayly, H. M. regt., at 
Pooimh, of a son .—Jan. 8. At Viisiauagram, the lady of Major Mai rett, cott* 
inaiiding the llth N. 1., of a son.— 7. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. J, 
Matthews, 87th regt., of a sob.— 8. At Lahorpore, the lady of ("apt. J. Hailes, 
Sub. -Assistant, H. C.’s Stud, of a son ; at Bhooj, the lady of r5n». Doherty, 
iSth N. T., of a daughter ; at Nagporo, tho lady of Lieut -Col. Wilson, of the 
Rifle corps, of a daughter.— 12. At Negapfttsm, the lady of Mr. J. M. MuhL 
<lorff, of a son. — 13. At Patna, wife of Mr. I>. Jo*e, of the l^atna collec- 
tofship, of a daughter.— 18. At Elidhp^O, (he lady of Capt. W. fx^dUe, of the 
88th Bengal N. L, of a still-born sO«.-^22. At Jubbttl{)oiT, the lady Capl. 

M. Nicholson, of a son.--^- At Meerut, the lady of IL Tuckett, Esq., 
H. M.’s llfh Drags., of a son. — Feb. I. At Hadjeedungah, the lady nt‘ W. J. 
Baldwin, Esq., of a son ; at Gourypore, the lady of J. R. Cook, Ksfj., of a 
som— 6* At Bauleah, the lady of O. (1. Maepherson, P>q., of a daughter ; 
at Dacca, the lady of ("apt. J. Watkhis, 62d N. L, of a daughter. 

Marriages. — Dec. 19. At Berhampore, Cat>t. D. Wilkinson, 28th N. 1., to 
Mies Beaty, only, daughter of the late F. Beaty, Tilsq., R. N. — Jan. 9. At 
Mysore, Mr. William King, of the Residency Office, to Miss Arabella Jane 
Formier- second daughter of Mr. J. W. Fermier, of the Revf nue Board.— 
20. At Hamirpore, in Bundelcund, Gavin Turnbull, Esej., IT. (".’s Medical 
fiktablishirient, to Miss J. J. Fenw^ick. — 21. At Chinsurah, Mr. J. F. Malcolm, 
to Jane Mary, eldest daughter of the late B. Saunders, Esq., altoruey-ai-law. 
— 28. Mr. L*. de Alineyda, fourth son of thi latm J. B. Almeyda, Ks<{.« to Mrs, 
\. M. Rebel ro. 

Dc’rttAi*.— Dec. 8 At Authersi l^land, near (’heditba, J«*hn Ih'een, Es<{. of 
the firm of Breen and Co^, aged 07. — 12. In camp, near CoUqiore, in hi?> 88th 
year, Andrew Gibson, Esq., M. D... Surgeon 1st Grcn. rcg. — 19. At Goa, 
Major A. IVreira, aged about 77 years. Major Pereim was a native of Bom- 
bay, — ^21. At Secunderabad, Matilda, Foe infant daughter of Mr. Sub- Assist. 
Surgeon W. Collins, aged 10 month.s, — 2^. At Saugot, the infant daughter of 
Dr. Urquhart. — ^27. At Cuttack, Lieut. J. G. Gordon, SOlli N. son of A. 
Gordon, Esq. of Belfast. — 2B. At Colaporc, in the Southern Mahratta country, 
Lieut. Wensley Lewis, of 4th LiglU Cav.— Jan. 13. At Mazagaum, V. Hale, 
Esq* of the Hon. Oimpany’s Civil Service, aged 89. — 14. At Surat, the infant 
son of Major G. S. Whitehill, lOth N. L ; at Akyab Island, Arracan, Lieut.- 
CoL I*. Wiggins of the (i2d N. I. — 17. In Assam, Capt. J, H. AValdron, 45th 

N. L ; at Kedgeree, W. ("halmers. Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Bhaagul- 
pore, aged 40/ — 19. At Prome, Mr. G. Godfrey, clerk of the Pay-Ofllco, Ava, 
aged 25.^ — 20» Noar (Avatterpore, the lady of Dr. G. T. Urquhart ; at Seram- 
pore, Capt. Arch. Montgomerie, of the Pension Plstablishmeiit. — 27. At 
Mongbyr, J Petty, the eide.sl son of J. P. Ward, Esq., C. S., aged 6; in 
eftnip, at- Bhurtporc, of hrs wounds rec/yireil in the storm on the 18th, Lfeui. 
Henry <5andy, of the ist Bengal Eunq». Regt. This gallant young officer 
Monged to the two Compunics of that disfiriguished corps which headed tlie 
assantting column on the Jugeena (rate, under Lieut. -Col. John Delamain, 
and having lost all their owrFofTicera, wore, on the terminaUon of the day, led 
back to their tentM by those of anotlicf negiinent. — 31. At Seramporc, Capt. 
A^ Montgomerie, of the Invalid Estaldishment, aged 38. — Feb. A. At Delhi, 
C. Cowell, the youngest wm of l.iciit.-("ol, Cooj^r. — 12. Mr. A. Coss, of fhe 
Hon. Company’s Marine, aged 64; at Hamarai%, J. A. Agaiice^ Esq., lale 
head teacher of the Armenian Philanthropic Academ>. 
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Jt ten, — Nov. 19, on bourcl tlip ship Carmtlic^ on lus passage to Penang, 
C'apt. H. B. Scarborough, of the Country Service. — Jan. H, on board the 11. 0 
fdgate Hantinys^ off the t,r^w Inland, Tyie%t. Charh^s llnye, aged 2^. — LatHu, 
On board the Hercules^ whilst proceeding from Arracaii fo Madras, C'iipt. H. 
Agnew, of 1st Gr. Bat. 

EUROP!:. 

ItiHhs . — July 10. At Edinburgh, the lady of laeut.-Col. Maegregor, 
Rcgt., of a M)ii. — IB. At Lympsloue, Devon, the lady of Majoi* Ctdlis, of a 
daughter. * 

Marriayet . — June 21. M Berlin, J. Annesley, Esq. 11. M.’s Consul U 
Barcelona, to the Baroness Clomentlno of BrodkhauKen. — A. Wood, Esq., 
Bengal Medical Eslab.. to Caroline Stewart, daughtiM- of CoJ. Sh<‘r\vood, of 
the Bengal Artiilerv. 

Deaths. — May 2.— *On board the ship Maitktndi Rliza, wife of Dieut.-('ol. 
D. Caiiipball. of the Bombay Establishment.-^. On her fKiBsago from (Jal* 
cUtta, Mrs. ll<>yd, relict of the late S. W* Unyd, Iflaq. H. i).\ ser\ice — Juna 
hi At the Royal Pal aee, Seville, Sir John*Dowrtie, Major^Gen. in the Spa*, 
nish service. — 2(i. At his residence in Wells, J. Holloway, Esq., Adinhal of 
the Red. — July 2. At Tannachy, n^ar Forres, Major-Gen. W. Grant, ago4 
7B years. — f). At High 'IVood, of apoplexy. Sir Stamford Hoffles, latu^ IJeUt.- 
GoVernor of Bcncoolcn and Singapore.-— 6. At London, John Farquhaf, tha 
Iftte owner of Fonthill Abbey.— 7. At Br^me, in Switzerland, l.leul.-Gen. 
Sir Moselej Power, K.f'.B. artd K.T.S. — 15. At Dublin, the Hon. Lleot. 
S. T. Ongley, Grenadier Guards, aged 2(1 years. — 20. At Hymotith, 
the Hon. R. Rodney, R. N. of hijt Majestj *s ship Dryad, brother to 1.0*4 
Rodney. — I.alel}, at Liverpool, where he arrived in had hdatlth, f'apl. Don- 
nelly, H. f’.’s .Military scrvic'c, Bengal, and nephew to V ice Adiiural Doimelh . 


COMMERCIAL lNTKLLIOE^^K. 
rAix;iJ-rrA.— kkii.8, i»bo. 

(iovcfwmch.t tiecuriUcs, 

Buy kx. As Set I jRs A,<t, 

Reinittable lA>an, Siv per C^tlt. Premium 28 ft 22 ft 

Five per Cent. f>oan Discount. I ft 2ft 

New Five per Ceid. Loan Ditto. 0 12 1 ft 

KXiniANOl-.. 

On London, Six Months’ Sight, per Sicca rupee 2l rr 29 

On Bombay, Thirty Days’ Sight, Oft, per 100 Bombay rupees. 

On Madras, do., 92 a 90 Sicc.a nipee.s, per 100 Matkas rupees. 

Bank Shares — Premium 5,3tK) U> 5,5(K). 

MADRAS.— Feu. 1, 1820. 
ijOvernment SecurifieSy Sfc.y as Itist quoted, viz. : 

Si* per Cent. Paper, 2ft per Cent. Premium. > 

Old Five do. do. 1 do. DisconnL > Market vi’ry dull. 

New do. do. do. Par. y * 

BXrHANOK. 


On England, at Three Months’ Sight, f 1 10* 

Ditto, at Stv Months’ Sight, 1 lti| 


On Bengal, JOl at 107 Madras nij ces, per 100 Ki(‘<ta rupc'es. 

On Bombay, 9ft Bombay nips^cs, per 100 Mir^rhs r«pi*es. 

BOMBAY.— -Fkbrlarv 4, Ift2(). 

Chi Lomlon, Six Months' Sight D. )Of/» lo I.v, Hsf. 

On ifJatcuOa. -iNinety Davs* Sig^it. B»2 Bombay rupees. f»or 100 Hieca rufKg^. 
On Madras, 'PfOrty Davs’ Sight, 97 ditto, per HKl Madittai do. 
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HHIFPINO l|ffTBX.XiX9SIKOm. 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 

Ontev Port of Arrival. Ship'* Name. rommaoder. Place of Depart, Bata, 

183(1. 

June 80 Portsmouth I^uach ,r. Driscoll . . Bombay Feb. 5 

July 1 Off Falmouth M. Wellesley Coulson . . Mauritius Mar. 38 

July 1 Off Plymouth Maria .. Thomson .. Mauritius Mar. 80 

July 3 Portsmouth Thos. Orenville Manning . . Bengal . . Feb. 28 

July 2 Portsmouth Mary Ann .. O’Brien .. Bengal .. Feb. 11 

July 2 Portsmouth Omsar . . Watt . . Bengal . . Feb, 1 1 

July 2 Off Plymouth Triton . Orear .. N.S. Wales Feb. B 

July 2 Off Falmouth Andromeda •• Muddle . , N.S, Wales Dec. 22, 

July 3 In the Clyde Catlmrina » Porter Bombay Feb. 22 

July 3 Gravesend . . Oscar „ . . Stewart . . Mauritius Feb. 26 

July 6 Portsmouth William Miles . Sampson . , Penang . . Feb. 15 

July 5 Dartmouth., Columbia .. Wilson .. N.S. Wales March 8 

July 6 Portsmouth Kains . . Sinclair • • Mauritius April 2 

July 6 Weymouth Triumph . . Green . . Bombay Feb. 18 

July 9 Deal Bussorah Merch Stewart .. Bengal .. Feb. 5 

July ^0 peal , . Alacrity . . Findlay . . Bombay Jan. 18 

July iiO Portsmouth John .. Popplewell Bengal Feb. 21 

July 11 Deal . Midas Baigrie .. N.S. Wales Feb. 18 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1626. 

Port of Arrival, 

Ship's Name. 

Commauder. 

Port of Depart 

Jan. 6 

Calcutta 

. , 

Java 

Cornelia 

Driver 

London 

Jan. 13 

Bombay 


Archer 

Boston 

Jan. 17 

Calcutta 


Neptune 

Cuinberlege 

Lond. dr Madras 

Jan. 18 

Calcutta 


Elphinstone 

Maclean 

Lend. & Madras 

Jan. 24i 

Calcutta 


Medina 

Briggs 

London, &c. 

Jan. 26 

Bombay 


(Catherine 

Porter 

Greenock /* 

Jan. 28 

M.*dras 


Wellington , 

lilvans 

London 

Febk 2 

Calcutta 


Claudine 

Christie 

London 

Feb. 4 

Mailras 


La Madras 

Douzan 

Bprdeau.K 

FeK 7 

Calcutta 


Norfolk 

Greig 

Lond. Madras 

Feb. 8 

Calcutta 


Prince Regent . . 

Salmon 

Singapore 

Feb. 18 

Bombay 


Windsor Castle. . 

Heathom . . 

Bengal 

Feb. 19 

Calcutta 


Resource 

Tomlin 

Lond. & Madras 

Feb. 23 

Calcutta 


Eliza 

Faith 

London 

Feb. 23 

Calcutta 


Osprey 

McGill . . 

Liverpool 

Feb. 23 

Madras 


Barossa 

Hufchliispn. . 

Lond.^ St. Jago 

Feb. 26 

Calcutta 


Upton Castle . . 

Thealcek' , . * 

Bombay, 

Mar. 2 

Madras 


Fairlie 

Short 

l^iQudon 


DEPARTURES ^ROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

port of Depart. 

Ship's Name. 

C<>mmander. 

1826. 



June 25 

Liverpool . . 

John Taylor. . 

Atkinson . 

June 25 

Deal 

Ifoppo 

Simpson 

June 25 

Deal 

Burrell 

M4)ioalfe . 

June 27 

Deal 

Motlatt 

Broivn 

June 27 
June 29 

Deal 

Hull 

Hugh Crawford 
Emma 

l^gdon . 
Nortfi 

July 1 

Deal 

Cambridge . 

Barber 


Destiiiation, 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Cape and Mauritius 
China 

New SpUth Wales 
Bengal 

Mamas and Bengal 



Shipping JnMligence. 


WJ 


Date. Port of Depart. 
1826. 

July Deal , 
July I Deal 
July I Deal 
July S Portsmouth* 
July 8 Deal 
July 4 Deal 
July 7 Deal 
July 7 Deal 
July 10 I^eal 
July 10 Deal 
July 10 Deal 
July 16 Greenock . 
July 16 Deal 
July 10 Deal 
July 16 Deal 
July 16 Deal 
July 16 Deal 
July 17 Deal 
July 17 Porlsmoulli 
July 19 Deal 
July 19 Deal 
July 19 Portsmtmth 
July 19 Portsmouth 
July 20 Liverpool . 
July 21 Greenock . 
July 22 Deal 
July 22 Liverpool . 
July 22 Deal 
July 28 Liverpool . 
July 24 Deal 


Ship'iName. Comraand«r. Destinatipo. 

Reaper . . Broad . i Ben^l 

Asia . Adamson . . China 

Isabella . . Wiseman . . • China 

Cam Brae C^astle Davey . , Beugpal 

Laburnum . . Tate . . B^ngcal 

Ellen . . (hamper . . Cape and JBauritiui 

Milo ' Winslow .. ManiUa and China 

Symmetry Smith . . Bengal 

Mary Ann . . Spottiswoode Bengal 

Ceylon .. Davison .. ('ejlon 

Britannia . . Ferris . . ('ape and Mauritius 

Warner , . M*Vicar . . New Soutti Wales 

Rockingham. . FothMngham Bengal 

r.advKentiaway Surfleu . . Bengal 

Madras ’ . . 06'aeh . . Cape and Bengal 

Princess Amelia Kellairay .. C!hina 

Phoenix .. flnderson Cork &N.S. Wales 

Winchelsea . . Everest . . ("hina 

Clevelwlla . . Havilock . . Mauritius 

Jessie .. Winter .. Cape and Mauritius 

Cornwall . - Vounghusband Bengal 

(Coromandel . . Boyes . . Bengal 

Lalla Rooich. - Stewart . . Madras, PeiUltlgf^te. 

Ionia .. Purnell .. ('ape and MauKiius 

Mary Hope . . Farmer . . New Sohili Wales 

Lady Flora . . Fayrer . . Bengal 

John Hayes.. Worthington Bengal 

Woodford . . ('hapmati . . New South Wales 

Ganges . . Mitford . . Bengal 

Newcastle . . Brown . Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

PaSSK^GRRS IIOMEWAROS, 

I 

By the Thomm GrenvUie^ from Bc^igal ; — Mrs, Elliott ; Mrs. Oroz ; Mrs. 
Harvey ? Mrs^ Crommeliu ; Rev. Mr. Thomason, (>haplain, Bengal; C. 
Elliott, H. C.'^ f’ivil Service ; W. Sherrer, Esq. ditto; Mr. Allen ; Capt, 
Hutchinson, Bengal Engineers ; Capt. Wrottesley, fF. M. 16th Lancers ; 
Lieut. Williams, Bengal N. I. ; Mr. G. Simms, Assist. Surg. ; Miss Temp* 
lar. Miss Drew, Miss E- F. ('romnielin, and Miss M. E. Hawkins ; Masters 
G. Money, Gilbert Money, W. A. Crommeliu, P. Currie, and M, Ainslie ; 
B servants. . 

By the LonncA, from Bombay : — ^Mrs. Col. Bellasis ; Mrs. Col. Mac.DoWatl 
and child; Mrs. Marriott and child ; Mrs. Norton and two children ; Thoa. 
Warden.^Esq. Civil Service; Rev. Mr, Norton; J. D. Nicol^ Esq.; Col, 
Mark mpier, H. M. 6th Foot ; Lieut. Col. Mayne, Dep.-Qu.-Ma»t.-Oen. ; 
Maj. Morgan, 7th N. I. ; Maj. Cash, Queen Royals ; Maj. Tovey, and 
Surg. Amott, H. M. 20t.h Foot ; Capt. Greaves, Madras Cavaliy^ ; 
Robinson, H. M. 4th Lt. Drags. Ens. Carpenter, ISth N. I. 

By tlMJ KuiMt iVom the Mauritius : — Lieut. Bordwood, R. N. ; Maj. Prilchurd ; 
Capt. Foreman ; Capt. Gunnt Lieut. Ince; Lieut. Walmsiey ; Assist.-Burg. 
Hell; MfS. Gunn; 165 iava^^s of H. M. service. 

By the BastomA Merchani, from Bengal and Madras Mrs. Smith ; MfO. 
Melge; Mrs. Mears ; Miss Fitzgerald ; Capt. MMge, 45th Regt. ; UoiiL and 
Adj. Ketmy, H. M. 89th Regt. ; Mr. Menton ; 7 strvants ; 8U invalids. 



I^ht of Pasnen^er,^, 


no* 


Ky the Alacrity, t>om Hombay: — LUmt. MiHegaii ; Lieut. 8ewe!l. 

By the Andromeda, from New South W ajess — Mr. MuiuforU ; Mr. Vi'. 
flamilton^ Surgeoft, H. N. ; Mr. Ifamilton, from Van* Oienion’s Laml ; Mrs. 
ilantilion an<i two (children; Mrs. nisbee and two children ; Mr. ll. Belhune ; 
Mr. Wulttjr «uui servant. « 

By the Miles, from Penang:— Lieut. Kerr, Ooth Bengal, N. 1. 

By the John, from Bengal — Mrs. Stepheyson ; Mrs. Bayle ; Mrs. Suther- 
land and ehjidren; Mrs. Cole and children; !VUs. Ricliardson and chil- 
<hen; Lusiit. Hieltardsoti, IL M. liojals ; Lieut. Smith, II. M. 4^1th Regt. ; 
Surg. Nisbtdt, R.N. ; Mr. Cole. , 

By the Triton, from New South AVales: — Maj. iiouUmrn, Colonial Secre- 
tary at N, S. Wales; Lieut, Cartiac, of the Butfs; Doctors Aoderson ami 
Cunningham, R. N.; .Messrs. Nott, Hindson, Cainphell, Piice, and Seaton. 

By Iho Warren Ilastifws^ Mason, from Jicngal and Madras: Mrs. K. 
Mai»<>u ; Mrs. Cleghorn ; Mra. Manning ; Mrs. Mdidinau ; Mrs. llorsinau ; 
Mrs. liaths^in ; Mrs, Cursham ; Miss Chinnery ; ‘A. Brook, hlsq. C. S. ; 
Doctors W. Hoi'smaii ami B. Prince; Mr. j. Kichniond, Assist, -Surg- 
Madras estab, ; Miss and Master Mason; Mwsas Elliott, Savage, Smith, and 
two ("leghorns ; Master liHliott ; Master and Mis^f Prince ; two Misses Smal- 
ley,; twoBttrojmau female servants ; two Native servants ; Mr. M. M‘Earlane, 
free mariner ; 21 invalids, threi* women, aud 6 children. 

By the Maitland, from Bomlmy : — ^Mre, Col. Tucker; Mrs. Capt. 'TnbOjls ; 
Mrs. Capt. Spinks; Miss Taylor; Miy. JFarquharson, Bombay army; 
dapt. Tabols, Maidras army ; Capt. Parker, If. M.% 4(Jth Foot, in charge 
of Invalids ; Mmses F. Tucker, E. Edwards, and IL Vouyg ; .Masters 
H. P. Tucker, FrCrice, IL (irice, F. Hart, M. Bond, «L Bond, Awards, 
P. Young, and J. Taylor; six European servants; one Native ditto; du" 
taehraeiit of invalkls of H, M.’e 46th Foot; six women and three children. 
(Mrs. Col. Caizqpbell, Mrs. Capt. Young, Col. Tucker, Mr. J. Taylor, and 
four invalids of H. M.’s and H. C.’s services, died at ssea.) 

By the Windsor, from Madras and Chiu^:— Brig.-CKn. MacCrcagh and 
servant ; Col. and Mrs. Higgins and Native servant ; Mrs. Baker and infant, 
attd one servaajt;; Misses Caroline and Ellen Baker ; Masters R. and C. Frattk. 

lAy Xho Lord HpimrMrd, Bengal: — Capt., Mrs., and Miss Nunn ; 
Mrs. IJarvcy and chila ; Incut. M‘Cann. From Madras •.—-Capts. Reid 
and Lawrence; Lieuts. Gemtpety and Bird; C. Hyde, Esq.; T, T. W, 
Thomas, Esq* ; Mr. llamptou ; Mr. Rump ; Mr. P. Middleton ; Dr, J. Shut- 
tor V ittvalitls ; 4 women ; 12 children. 

By the Jhthe nf Vorl\ from China, &c. :— 1\ Miln, Esq. tuerebant., from 
Batavia. ; Mra. J. EUiott, from ditto ; Master J. Stewart, from St. Helena ; 
Thoa, Oahagan^ Esq. (Madras Civil BtTvice,) and Mrs. Gahagan, from tlie 
lUmml Palmer, returned from ill-health. 

FASBCKoaaia Out w Ann. 

By the Flora, for Bengal Colonel and Mrs. (ieorge ; Colonel and 
Men. Rogers; Mrs. Commodore Hayee; Mi»« Thomas; Mas. liastie; .IjEev. 
Mn Maopherenm, and Lady; Cafrt. Wau^i !U»d I^dy; JLang* Uriata, 

Trofvcrsj and Small, M*riU?rs ; Messrs. Burt, Geiiird* Hayes, l^dletpn^ and 
t wn iBBiolle,* cadets. ' i 

forlVylon^—Lieats. Reogh, keen, Philan, andR. A. Pid- 
lai^ H.. aerviee ; Mr. Gibson. 

By the Madras, for Cape and Bengal Mrs. Beach ; Mrs, French ; Mrs. 

Misses Camplmll, Digby, French, and E. Fwwit;h; Mr. Frei^h ; 
H. IPreoeh, cadet ; Mr. W. Vrench ; Mr. Boyd t\nd Mr. Maphejaaie, free mer- 
chants; Messrs. M Lean, bkiwards, and JohnsoM., <eadfd>s ; ifoney wood, 
fr«iy morchant ; Pr. .Babington, Ajwi>L-S#rg. ; 7 j9eryagtg,*rnFor *he Ci»|»e : 

Abat'd; Mrs. Ebdenr^ Ehdeu, Hiwby^, Kil%, fcrd* |5ciT.gn;es«, 

and (Campbell Col. B|rd, H. M. service ; Oocthrs Badle^' and BaMoR, R. N ; 
six children of Mrs. Ebdea ; four servants. 
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HONSIEtm DK SlSMONDl ON TOE bTATE AND VROSI*KOTi% 
OF INDIA. 


It is no losb liouourablo to the distingiiLshed foreigner whose 
name stands at tJie head of this article, thati it is humiliatinjf lo 
nur patriotism as Enprli%5lmten, to sec the interests of two such 
countries as (Sreece and India occupy, snccessivijy, his thouichts 
and his pen, while hundreds of our countrymen, of equal fortune, 
leisure, talent, and far more, abundant professions, remain silent a» 
the giave on the massacres that delufye. the one with blood, and 
the oppressions that weigh down the other with suffering and 
misery, • * 

With respect to Greece, it has been shown fn the able and im* 
pressive Appeal of M* dc Sismondi, given before* hw all Eurdpe 
leaves lift in the rear ; the people of every eohntry but our own, 
pressing forward lo the aid of the fiersecuted Greeks, while we alone 
hold back as if we feared to give them a helping haiid. It might 
indeed be urged as some palliation* for our apathy in this respect^ 
that other nations being geograj)hically nearer to Greece, had a 
more direct ^interest in her emancipation, and were more likely lo 
need a barrier agMnst the encroaclunents of the Turks than our- 
selves. But not even the shadow of an excuse can be alleged tq jufttify 
our criminal indifference with respect to India, — which w^e call witbao 
small pretensions of superiority, our Empire in the P3ast, — ^for which 
iiave ospeoial Board of Legislature, — from 'which tens of 
thomtands of our countrymen have derived all their consequence 
and all their wealth, — ^to which odr manufacturers may look for the 
largest and richest mart that ever yet invited commercial enter- 
prue, and which we are therefore bound^ by eveiy tic of honour* 
and every teonatderation of interest, to protect and improve. 

To see, therefore, the great interests of this vast de|ieudency of 
England almost totally iicglected here, while they are made ilit 
subject of inquiry and discussion by foreign Vritere of the u^t 

VrUnUil Hrrutdf f 'oL 10. ^ » E 
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eommanding talent, and our system of rule over this distant country 
treated of, again and again, in tl^c most popular periodicals of the 
Continent, i> a reproach to the nation that so ipaiiifestly neglects 
its duty as well as its interest ; and if not felt and removed \)j 
some effort to overtake and outstrip foreigners in the race^ will 
unquestiona'hly lead to such a revival of general inquiry into the 
weakness of our position in India, ‘as cannot but encourage the am- 
bition of continental powers to share with us that vast dominion, 
by attempts at least to recefver their old, and perhaps to add to 
these new conquests on the shores of Hindoostan. 

From whatever quarter, however, suth inquiries and disquisitions 
proceed, we think it right to lay the facts developed, and opinions 
entertained by the writers, before our countrymen, both here and 
in the East, where especially foreign periodicals are but little 
known, and where this publication has the means of giving to the 
contents of others a more general circulation than they could ever 
command while confined to their origin^.! pages. With this view, 
we proceed to give an analysis, accompanied with occasional ex- 
tracts of the article of M* de Sismondi, as published in the Num- 
ber of the * Revue Encyclopedique * for May 1826. The article is 
professedly an account of the ^ Oriental Ilerald,' its origin, pro- 
gress, object, and character, on which the writer expatiates freely, 
and with approbation. Our object is not, however, to repeat the 
commendations bestowed ou the work itself or its conductor. .They 
who are curious in such matters maj be •gratified by an inspection 
of the original, where they will find an estimate drawn, certainly 
with a flattering hand, but as wc have no personal acquaintance 
with the enlightened author, we have no right to doubt but that 
it is also a faithful one. After a short introductory account of 
the nature of this publication, the writer passes to the general 
consideration of Indian affairs, commencing with the following : 

* A universal impulse appears to draw the human race towards a more happy 
period. It raises to the full enjoyment of liberty the two continents of 
America ; it admits the black race to all the ben€*fits of civilization, whether 
in Haytl or at Sierra Leone ; it establishes a new Europe in Australasia, 
where we see population and commercial cities rapidly springing up, en« 
dowed with all the advantages of old England. But this general movement, 
which fills the philosopher with joy, which consoles him for the ipisfortunes 
he has suffered, by the hope that the generations which suceeedldm will be 
better and move happy, is yet but feebly felt ip the vast empire Siilndia. In 
all those places where civilization is progressive, we see that the teaches of 
the human race are the most civilized people of Europe, who, with the activity 
which is natural to them, disperse themselves over the universe, carrying tp 
the most remote nations their industry, their commerce, and, at the same time, 
their ideas, and gaming also j|:»y the education they give, intelligent beings for 
the cause, of hunMmity, and friends for their country. But*^Ind|a is shut out 
from these benefoctors of the human race. Tlie Company of merchants who 
govern this vasg empire repulse them with alt their power. Ibe Biillsh 
Government hat concluded treaties with most^of the Americai^ republica 
formeriy suhaect to Sp^n ; it has guar^teed to Its subjects tlm liberiy< to 
purchase lands, to explore mines, to exercise every description of hniukry 
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Ui these remote climates ; imy, even to remain there in ease of, fW, tind<» the 
protection of the laws as American citiaens : or, if they wian to retire, 
they have secured them a whole year stiliiequent to the coiiimencemettt Of hos- 
lillties, in which to dispose of their property. 

None of the acts of the Ministry have framed them so mttch poptllaHty a# 
the conclusion of these treaties. But the empire of India belongs to Brl^tsll 
OoTcrninent ; and yet those advantages wh'ch it has obtained for tho Bnitlt^h 
in Mexico, in Peru, in Buenos A^’ix*s, il refuses t(» them in liim^ostan 1 No 
Bngiishmaii can there purchase land ; none can establish any kitid of industry 
attached to ‘the soil ; none can labour to raise the Indians to the rank of the 
English* and in teaching them the arts of England, teach them at the same 
time her manner of thinking and feeUng, without especial and express per- 
mission. The Englishman who cannot be sent away from Mexico, or Rio de la 
Plat^ without trial and judgment by law, can be banished without inquiry, 
or without fo^rmality of any kind jfrom Bombay or Calcutta ; his property, 
which is sacred in the mfdst of Spanish creo^3, or the copper-coloured nations 
of America, can be annihilated under the iyek even of the English Judges 
themselves, by the first caprice ofthi En^ish East India Company.* 

Here is at once an enuidcrittaoti of eVits anti absurdities, or 
rather we should say, of crimes^ cdtnpoundcd of folly and wicked- 
ness, which ought to make every Englishman blush that such 
things should be told of his country and himself. Can the intel- 
ligent people of Fmice, of Italy, of Germany, of Russia, among 
whom the Bevue Encpcloprdique largely circulates, ‘and to whom 
the reputation of M. de Sismondi is a guarantee for his fidelity of 
description— can these people peruse such a picture of our Indian 
policy and not entertain a contempt dther for our understandings, if 
we think this system of policy ^ good one, or for our characters, if, 
knowing it to he bad, we rd^ist every attempt to improve it ? The 
North Americans have already set the example of trading largely 
to India, and without incurring any expense whatever for establish*^, 
ments there, participating in all the benefits of a commerce, which 
till lately was open to all the worW and shut only to Englishmen, 
excepting only the monopolists of the East India Company, —the 
condition in which China still remains. ’ The South Americans will 
no doubt speedily do the same, ami the continental nations will 
follow : so that, before long, we shall probably see all the adva-n 
tages of a commercial intercourse with India, which is the mlp 
real advantage to be enjoyed by ourselves or others, and the onhr 
plea on which the East India Company's charter is contiimeaf 
shared more largely by other nations, leaving us all the honour 
and glory paying all the charges of governing the country, and 
saddling the nation with an annually increasing debt, while wiser 
men divide among them the ttniiicumhered profits of a free ami 
flounshing trade* The folly of this exclusion of Englishmen 
generally from India, and the subjection of^ the few who are 
mitted to enter ifto such odious and despotic power, is seen by all 
eyes hut our own. But, like most crimes against society, this coa% 
* tains within itself the seeds of Its liwn punishment, and |f not < 
loedied in dhe time, will he avenged on its perpetrators wtth thi' 
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most terrible and destnictive eoTiseqnciicos. We pass on to tbo 
observations of ibc author : ^ 

‘The two continents of America are much more extensive than India, but 
they are far from containing an c(}uaLly numerous j>opulalion, and in many 
respects they are not so far advanced. India contains at least a huiulred 
millions of inhabitants; it is really as civilized as Kurope, setting aside 
the counlri(‘f subiccted to the sceptr<'S of Rii'isia and Austria. The In- 
dians, far from being barbarous, were civilized long before ourselves ; they 
preceded us by several thouftuml years in the perfection ol agiieiilture, of 
industrious arts, and in the k«owh‘dge of letters ami hgmos, which w« 
possess from them, in the taste f<»r poetry, in the st\idy of metaphysics, and 
even in what some people conceive to bo the art of govei ning, tical is, in the 
regularity and jmmiptitudt* of obedience, ilut the Jndiaie, b v., .jct?n for 
several thousand yt'ars under ‘the influence of a Holy Alliance, resembling 
in some ro'^pects that which we have seen in our dajs fbnn<‘d in lilisropc, a 
league ijetweeri the civil, military^ ami sacred powers, le prevent men from 
evej- passing bt'yond that point in civilization to which they had arrived; to, 
keep them there stationary for centuries, and afterwards to lei them retrograde. 

* I1ie Native sovereigns of India have been long since deposed : but the 
conquering Alusulmans, Moguls, and Tartars, have taken th(*ir jdace in this 
Holy Alliance. Notwithstanding the difference of fuith from the Hindoo 
priesthood, they have embraced their political sysiein for retaining man 
under the yoke, to take care of him like any other industrious animal, rather 
than as a free being. The British East India Company, in wresting the Indian 
sceptre from the Mogul, entered in its turn into this India Holy AUiuiu’e 
against the progres.s of the human race : and they have endeavoured to keep all 
things stationary ; they have declared their opposition to all eolonizaljon, and 
have prevented the spread of Christianity in India by all the obstacles th(‘> could 
oppose to its progres.s. They also obstinately refused, as long as the> could, 
to sanction the foundation of schools, and when at last they w<nc induced to 
appropriate an annual sum to the charges mpufflic education, — about afarthing 
per head for each child of an age to need education, — they wished the greatest 
part of this sum to be given to endow the Sancrit Colleges for rt‘-t(*aclung 
the fables and superstitions of Bmhma to those who had nearly foigotleu 
them I 

* But the force of circumstances, tke eoterprizc of the present century, and 
the general activity of Europe begin at last to triumph over the politics V»f the 
East India (’ompany . If the mass of the Hindoo people, having lost all motive 
for emulation, all hope of advancement, is perhaps still more degraded than 
it was under the Musulman yoke ; on the other hand, in this same nation tliere 
exists a certain number of men, who begin to think of raising themselves 
above their manufactures, and their culture of rice, who have learnt the 
English language, and through it the philosophy and the sciences of Europe, 
and who are at last advancing towards that state of mental cultivation to 
which man is destined by Pr(»v'idence. The most eminent amongst these is 
the illustrious individual whom we have before mentioned, the Brahmin Ram 
Mohun Roy, who, having directed his investigations to Christianity, has 
found the fundamental principles of this religion in the most ancient Vedas, 
and has in consequence become a Ch^ristian, without ceasing to be a Brahmin, 
for ho has shown to his fellow-countrymen how the religion of their fathers 
might be purified and freed from all which the base passions of their priests 
have added to it, in sucli a way as to harmonise it with those of nations the 
most enlightened and looraill* 

We may observe, in illustration of this assertion respecting liam 
Mobun Roy, which will no doubt appear singular to many, that 
it IB not BO difficult, as it w’ould at first sight seem,* to become 
a Christian and still retain all the distinguishing characteristics 
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of a Bmhniin. The latter, like a Jew, is a person descended 
from a particular seed nr stock, and can <»nly cease to belong to 
tliat biitwly by a departure from n^hose customs which peculiarly 
preserve the supjioscd ])urity of the race. The* Jew, who is of the 
seed of j\hraham, who observes all the fasts and festivals, who 
abstains from forbidden meats and drinks, undergoes all the re- 
quired purifications*, and obserxes towards bis parentj? and bis off- 
spring the duties imposed l>y the ritual of his religion, will always 
continue* to be a J(nv, whatever changes may take plaee in his spe- 
culative belief; as did Moses Mend clsqlm, the celebrated philoso- 
pher, who lived so much in Christian society, and even Spinoza, 
who was so remarkable for bis infidelity. Judaism and lliiido«nsni 
are more mailers of birth and ceremonfal than of do<rtririal belief; 
Mohammedafiism and Christianity arc the reverse. No man, not (»f 
the seed of Abraham, can become a^Jew, even if he were to und<ugo 
circumcision and follow' the synagogue for ever, Nciither ean one 
not horn of the sacred caste of India ever be<tonj(» a Brahmin, 
though he were to entertain every opinion held by that class. But 
any man ujay become a Christian or a Mohammedan by iruTcly sub- 
mitting the ritual of baptism or circuracisicMi, and making open pro- 
fession of the respective faiths, without vitiating their title by any 
departure fn^m the precepts of each in the pra(‘ticf^ (»f ord inn ry life. 
It is (riis remarkable diference which makes the Jews and tho 
Hindoos alikt' indifferent to proselytism. They eannut admit con- 
verts, and thcu'oforc they never porseeute others for not being of 
their faith ; while, on tl^^ ccjitrary, proselytism is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Christianity and Mohammedanisin, in consequence of 
which each wishes to convert the other, and each persecutes, syste- 
matically and in accordance with the spirit of their several reli- 
gions, all w'ho difier from themselves, constaidly teacliing that those 
who do not cmlirace their juirticfilar faith are their natural enemies 
in this W'orld, and without hope of salvation in the next. 

Ra m 3Itdmn Roy, though he has long since outlived any active 
heliof ill the al^surd s\iperstitions of the Hindoos, has never de- 
parted fnmi the observances of the Brahmins, in abstaining from 
animnl food and fennented drinks, and in preserving that bodily 
purity wiucli tliey deem so essential to ]»erfection of miml. In con- 
eequence of this, he, in the first place, avoids all reproach as to (he 
ordinary motive of elianging his pn>fcssion of faith for the sake of 
worldly interests cu' sensual gratifications ; and, in the next, he re- 
tains, by (his means, an iiitereofirse with, and an influence among, 
the other Braliniins <>f Fudia, wdiich he would inevitably lose by 
any departure from the observances common to their caste, At 
the same time#, he l)oldly and openly pfofesses his j>reforeiice of 
Unitarian Chnstianity (fver all other modes of faith, or rules of 
cicticn ; and lahcnus without scruple to inculcate, this prefensuoe 
wherevei* his wTitings efr his influence can extend. 8uch (t bene- 
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factdt 6f hi^ipecies would be likely to beconH^^in object of batrdi 
Hud jealousf to so narrow-minded and illiberal ^ Cabinet aa that 
^whieh rules the fate of India ; #*nd therefore it is that h%<eff 0 rta 
to improve his fellow-countrymen were, as will be seen in tka 
aoquel, crushed in their infancy by the paralyzing hand of tyrannjr 
which Adam and his coa^utors laid upon the Indian Press* 
M. de SismQudi continues : 

‘ This new ariiviiy, this search after a more widely extended knowledge, has 
been strongly seconded by a class of men becoming every day more’nuraerous 
in Indio, and who are destined to*m*rfonn there an important part. They are 
called liaif-castes, being the children of English fathers and Indian mothers. 
There are very few Europeans who, in those burning climates, do not contract 
a temporary alliance, which is perhaps repugnant to our manners, but which 
is there sanctioned by universal custom, it is not, therefore, according to the 
general proportion of illegitimate births that the growth of half-castes should 
be calculated, but by the thousands of unmarried men who every year arrive 
in India, and who, almost all, on quitting it, leave behind them a family. 
Their sons, most fiequently, reeeiye an education perfectly Eng’ish; they 
unite^ therefore, the knowledgeof the language^ the laws, the liberties of their 
fathers, to that of the languages, manners, and opinions of the East. The 
Company, who harbour against them the greatr^'st hatred and jealousy, will 
not admit one of them to the most unimportant civil or military employment 
of which they have the disposal. They are consequently, in genejal, obliged 
to devote themselves to commerce; and many of them have acquired, both 
in the British po5»?ssions and the states belonging to the tributary princes., 
very large fortunes.’ 

We are glad to perceive from this, that the story of the plun- 
dered house at Hyderabad has not be^n told in vain ; and that all 
Europe will soon know bow uiworthy^are^tbc Monopolists of India 
to retain a syatem of government, by. which they first rendered it 
impossible for any of the Anglo-Indian race, descendants of their 
own stock mingling with the blood of the natives of tlie country, to 
obtain either honours or w'ealth in the territory subject to their 
own immediate rule, and thus farce them to seek the reward of 
their enterprize under the more liberal rule of independent or tri- 
butaiy Native states ; and then, when, under such forced exile, 
they have acquired by their industry and talents a sufBcient pro- 
vision for their declining years, stripping them of all they possess, 
under the wicked as well as hypocritical pretence of their being 
in receipt of usurious gains ; the pretenders to these scruples being 
themselves the greatest usurers, the most corrupt gainers at the 
expense of others, by their exclusive system, that the world has 
ever yet beheld. It is well that this is now' fully understood through- 
out Europe ; hut the time is fast approaching when it will be 
rung in the ears of every man in Europe also, to rouse them to 
shake off a monster that, without benehting itself, still preys upon 
the vitals of the countr)! For while the East India Company 
win no honour, and but a paltry profit for themselves, they bring 
ruin on the land they rule, and disgrace on the nation to which 
♦hey helong^hy their plunder of the one, pud their restrictions on 
the enterprize of the other. After adveiting to the disadvantageous 
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{HMsItion of the mix^ rac^, the aathodr pasaos to the NMve Jadiaim, 
and eays : ‘ W > 

* One of the flrst effocts of this new impulse amongst the larM mess of ladlen 
In^bltants, has been ti e publication or Journals, writtent either by the native 
Ihdlans or by the half-castes, in the languages of the East, These publica- 
tions spread amongst an intelligent population, whose civillaatjon may he 
dated back several thousand years, all the ideas which belong modem 
times, and all the progfressive movements of that nation ^hich has contributed 
the most to the impiovemtMil»of thtf world. It was not wfthout fear and 
alarm that the India Company witnessed this ray of light, which had already 
pierced the depths of the abyss. It began |o feci that the men it had so long 
fxeated as brutes, had proved that they we?;e men by thought and by in- 
clination ; it has, therefore, placed new restricllons on alf the periodical 
writings published in the languages of India as well as in English, though it 
would appear that they are not justtted by the laws of Ifingland in this 
nsurpation of power. • It Is impossible to read, without the deepest emotion, 
the Memorial which has been addressed to the King by the illustrious Ram 
Mohun Roy, in concert with several othdir distinguished Indians of Calcutta, 
to demand the support of the liberty of the presd in the Oriental languages.* 
In reading it, it is impossible not to feet that the writer unites all the ex- 
imrience of India to all the knowledge of Europe ; that stationary sort of 
wisdom, which was already ancient when Alexander visited the East, to the 
progressive wisdom of the present age. He is animated by tlie love of liberty, 
by the hope of the amelioration of bis race : he appreciates with justice the 
causes of its degra<lation ; he knonta that the liberty of the press protects go- 
vernments against their own abuses, and ennobles the people, at the same 
time that it instructs them. • 

‘ ^^'o hav(' not space for long extracts; but our readers will hear, no doubt 
with pleasure, a Brahmin claiming, in the name of his countrymen, the full 
liberty to examine into religious matters. The India Company assumed as 
one of their motives for establishing restrictions on the Press, the fear that 
imprudent publications wouI^alaiVn the Natives with apprehensions of an in» 
terference with the principles of their religion. , The petitioners reply i 

** After a body of missionaries have been endeavouring for about twcnty^flvf 
years, by preaching and distributing publications in the Native languages in 
all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing system of religion into disrepute, 
no alarm whatever prevails, because Jhe faithful subjects of your Majesty 
possess the power to defe^ their religion by tl;c same moans that are em- 
ployed against it ; many cif them have exercised the liberty of l?ie press to 
cximbat the writings of tins English misvsionaries ; and they think no other 
protection necessary to the maintenance of their faith. While the teachers of 
Christianity employ only reason and persuasion to propagate their religion, 
the faithful subjects of your Majesty are content to defend theirs by the 
same weapons, convinced that a true religion needs not the aid of the sword 
or of legal punishments to protect it. We have never been able to concelva 
the fears indicated by the ninth section of the ‘ Hestrictions on the Press,’ 
cause we have seen that^the Government did not express any displeasure at 
the publication of that wich was written on the relij^on of the great mass of 
the people, and did not claim for itself the exercise of any arbitrary power to 
prevent it.” ^ 

‘ It is thus that the Indians terminate their request : — 


* Memorial of Ram Mohun Roy and other distinguished Natives 
addressed to the King of England.— Oriental Herald,’ No. 17, for May 
vol, V. p. 
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^ ** We, »nbjeets of yoiir Majesty* «ej4|j(|fced by tbo Ahi^ace di 

filinoHt half 4iP|[lobe, appeal to the heart of your M^sly by that sympathy 
which forms a paternal link between you and the most humble of your atth- 
jects ; we supplicate^ you not to consider our condition with indfilbrence. 
We appeal to you by the honour of that great nation, which, under your royal 
auspices, has obtained the title of Liberator of Europe,” that you will not 
pormit thQ||$ands of your subjects to be oppressed and capriciously trampled 
on ; we Ippeal to you by the glory of your crown, oi) which the eyes of the 
world ar<» nxerl, not*to condema the Nafives of India to perpetual oppression 
and degradation/’ ’ 

So powerful an appeal as this from a native Indian to an English 
monarch, would, in the hands of sutdi a man as Burke, have filled 
the world with admiration, and roused uj> a thousand pens in 
Europe to support his claims. Such a document, addressed front 
any philosopher of antiquity, bom in a Greek or Roman colony, to 
the rulers of the parent statq in his day, wo?ild he treasured up 
and referred to as one of the most interesting emanations of the 
human mind. But this Memorial, which is a masterpiece of 
English composition, whether for the touching eloquence of its aj)- 
peals, or the convincing power of its arguments, has fallen dead 
from the press, as a thing that had never been. Mr. Denman was, 
indeed, about to read some portions of it to his Majesty’s Privy 
t/ouncil, oil thq occasion of the Appeal to that body against the 
Restrictions on the Indian Press, but he was interrupted and pre- 
vented by Mr. Brougham, who attended to defend the East India 
Company, and was the cause of the Memorial of Bam Mohun Boy 
not being read to the King’s advisers ; while, as to his Majesty 
himself, his more important daily oef^up^ion of fishing on Vir- 
ginia water,” which we learn from the ‘ Court Circular,’ published 
by authority, to be his favourite diversion,” has no doubt pre- 
vented its ever reaching his royal ears^ It is, therefore, as M, do 
Sismondi observes, that — i- ^ 

’ ‘ rp to tb« present moment this teaching prayer lias not been ctrmpTied with ; 
but the Inhahitants of India and the friends of humanity must not be clis* 
couraged. The press, notwithstanding the shackles with which h has been 
burthened. is still a powerful engine, which hastens the progress of human 
knowledge. It is a grtmt step to have brought the Indians to feel the want 
of daily publications, to direct their attimtion towards the aifairs of the wliokv 
universe, to demand of their governors an account of what they do by them or 
for them. Germimy does not, any more than India, enjoy a perfect freedom 
of discussion, and yet a restricted but active press has given life and thought 
yo all Germany ; all ranks of society have become r<ore enliglitened, the de- 
sire for knowledge increases everyday; and the £,''vernors, although they 
do not safR*r any control over their operations, although they stifle with ail 
their power the ‘manifestation of public. opinion, permit it ne vertheless, becansi» 
they feel its power. . 

‘ For the rest, thanks to Mr. Buckingham, the remnant of the liberty of the 
press of India is now found pi England. r..er not the Indians forget this ; l€*t 
them support him in his enterpiize ; let them never pennit silence to be im- 
posed bn the only advocate who can now speak boldly for them. It is, with- 
out doubt, a great disadvantage for an opposition Journal to find itself .sepa* 
lated by the whole breadth of the globe from the ubusi's, tin* iwa^vetsatimw. 
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the ^Stcesses of aulhorltyjlir which It and^rtakes to enforce the «n» 

well as from those corrcYpondents from whom it receives infoiHtlion.; hut. 
eince it is the fate of India to be ero\erned by a nation placed at ao great a 
distance from her ; since, on the other fiaim, tliat governi!^ nation completely 
recognises the sovereignty of public opinion, which, whbu It is once clearly 
.pronounced, infaiii hi y brings in its train both the ministers and tht’? partial 
inent ; it is in the heart of this nation, in the bosom even of publU^pinion 
there, that the voice of the advocate of India should make itself heard. ' 

We trust that this ajipct/l to feuch of the British fesulcnts in 
India as fec\ any desire to hasten the improvement of that country 
will not be made in vain. We have endeavoured, again and again, 
to draw their attention to this important consideration — that with- 
out their aid and co?itinual correspondence, it is impossible, at the 
immense distance at which we are placed from the scene of action, 
to obtain accurate imformation as to what is transpiring in the 
country ; and although it is pcrfectly^easy to expose the absurdity 
and wickedness of the system of the Company's govermnent from 
the fads that are already notorious to all the world, yet this 
exposure will derive greater additionar strength from the illustra- 
tion afforded by recent instances of its operation in the country 
itself. Now, iiide(^d, it is so much the fashion to deny what is 
<;alle(l “ abstract theory,'* and to regard only narratives and facts, 
that it is more than ever incumbent on those who have any prin- 
ciples to illustrate, plain and self-evident as these may be to the 
miiid of tlic individual advocating them, to remove all excuse fin* 
scruple on the part of the sceptical by adding proof and illustra- 
tion — although, like gildii^g r^lined gold or painting the lily, it 
may, to slrongcM* eyes, appear a wasteful and lidieulous excess.'' 
It will be for the friends of the natives of India, and of the reputation 
of England, residing in that codntry, to comrnunicrate the facts and 
opinions within their power to acquire and to lonn. Tliey may 
rely on the most unreserved pub^cation of all that comes to us 
authenticated wlicn facts are concerned, or freely expressed when 
(»piuions only are involved. Out of this co-operation the desired 
good (umnot fail ultimately to arrive, in the mere ordinary' operation 
of things, and by the natural ]irogress of increasing knowledge and 
revolving time. But we sliall do all in our power to accelerate 
that progress by every aid that can he applied through the medium 
now devoted to this great and honourable end. The writer prt^ 
reeds: 

* Of all the interests which have ever been submitted to the etthsideration ef 
men, those of India are the inosU extensive, q^'ho good and the evil wlnefi 
nn administration may do has never pre.^ent edit self in pr(»)K>rtions so colossal; 
never have the questions of public good been capable of being explaine*! ib 
9Ueh clear terras. If the English public once begin to think about it, they 
will soon be interested *, they will no longer bciubie to exclude from their 
thoughts the consideration of all the good which they may do, and idl t!w^ 
evil which they may avoid. But that apathy with which the human mltid 
always^ cofisidci.s things that arc far disrtant must" first b« conquend. pre- 
sent, India, In which the JSngUsh cati do every thing, and China, in which fbav 
can do nethiog, are to them cquuHy indiffeieiit. Mt. Buckingham mu^t makr 
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feel that he labours for thefr iuteresls, and c||ljS them to the perfoi^ance 
of their du^s; he must make himself beards and spare nothing to aWakep 
attention. Xet him for this purpose eall to his aid ail the eninent t lenfl of 
England $ and attention once arousfi, the facts will speak for themselTes/ 

This is ttndcmbtedly the great difficulty to 4)6 overcome. The 
' Icnowle^e of the way in which it may be surmounted is not 
cult, b'tft the accomplishment of the end by the means which that 
knowledge* points out, is, under, existing circumstances, almost im- 
possible, The apathy of the English* nation to this most important 
branch of Its duties and itq^ intOreats is admitted. But a coalition 
of talent emanating from the principal writers of England, and em- 
ployed in the pages of the leading Journals, quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, and daily, would no doubt completely rouse the nation 
from its sleep on a subject so full of startling facts, if these were 
agitated but for a single sessipn. Hie trial of Warren Hastings fixed 
the attention of all Europe in a degree scarcely less intense than 
that with which they beheld the progress of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the late Queen. There is nothing therefore in the name of 
India, the nature of its affairs, the distance of the scene, or the 
obscurity of the events, which the powerful charm of splendid 
talents united in one common cause, yet brought to bear from a 
hundred quarters, and directed to a hundred different points at once, 
might not be effectually overcome. But the exercise on any par- 
ticular subject of such talents as are to be found in the eminent 
writers of England, is only to be secured by the payment to them 
of a certain number of shillings per page, as lawyers are paid for 
their folios— rising in demand acc6irdii9g to their celebrity — from 
ten guineas to as much as a hundred for a single article. At this 
rate, and by these means, the first talents in the country may no 
doubt be commanded, and articles on any given subject produced, 
whether for an Eiicyclopedia,^a Beview, or a Newspaper. But 
without this golden wand, the pen of the enchanter is not to be 
moved : and he who has been already stripped and plundered of 
all that his industry had acquired for the declining years of his ex- 
istence, can be in no condition to procure the talent which is only to 
be purchased at such a rate. He may call indeed such pens to his 
aid, hut be may for ever call in vain. The continental literati are 
a totally different class and description of persons from those who 
ebiedy sustain the literature of England, and arc as much their 
euperiors in the motives which actuate their advocacy of particular 
views and principles in literature and politics, as they are in the 
bold and uncompromising manner in which they send forth, under 
the guarantee of their personal as well as professional responsibility 
and names, assertions and opinions which men in England would 
hardly dare to utter, cx$;ept under the all-protecting shelter of an 
anonymous disguise. 

*y*he talents of the whole nation, indeed, whether in writers or 
;^peakers, is, With very few exceptions, as much a marketable eoOi- 
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any othctr d^iciiption af service that mea e£m perform : 
aiidthe class of literpry and political ivriters, foimerly to fonadia 
men of fortune, who devoted their leisure to schemes of improve** 
meat for the human «race, is now almost extinct. *A few sexageaa* 
rians are still left, but throughout England generally, any msm under 
forty would conceive it altogether labour in vain to write altarticlc 
on any subject, however great the interest to he promoted by it, 
■withput his stipulated numheV of guineas for the pages to he pro** 
duced. ^Vlierc other means of subsistence are npt available there 
can he no dishonour in this. But the .uniVe|5al spr^d of this love of 
money, and the practice of measuring every thing by its standard, 
has infected even men of ample fortunei who, half a century ago, 
would have been ashamed to ask any reward beyond the pleasure 
of contributing to support a good cause. Litemtiire in England 
has, in short, degenerated into a foeri trade. Money is the only 
end and aim of book-writers, as well as booksellers ; that produc- 
tion is universally admitted to have the greatest merit which a 
bookseller will purchase at the highest price : and as the taste of 
the day, and the probability of a large sale, are the only standards 
by which he measures merit, the copyright of * Harriettc Wilson^ 
would produce a much larger sum than the noblest production of 
(he human mind, directed to the highest object of intellectual 
inquiry, and most calculated to advance the happiness of the 
human race ! 

In jiolitics it is hut little better. There also the most melan** 
choly instances of prostituted itale!i tare every day exhibited. The 
editor of a Londoii jounml' will write the leading articles for a 
Tory, a Whig, and a Radical paper, all within the same year, and 
be best pleased with his engageiaent on that which produces the 
largest weekly pay. Some, indee^, of this versatile race employ 
their talents on both sides at once, and can be editors of an ultra 
Government paper in town, and write “ leaders,” as they^are 
technically called, for two or three violent opposition papers in the 
country. We happened not long since to be thrown into contact 
Avith a veteran of this class, who had been some twenty years on 
the town, who had witnessed the birth and exit of more papers 
than he could count years of bis life, and who confessed, that after 
the vicissitudes he had seen, it was now become a matter of the 
utmost indifference to him what was the subject or what the view 
of it that was desired. He was equally ready for any Chat might 
he proposed, and felt rather happy at having outlived all hia 
younger scruples on that head. We have heard that this indivi** 
dual, who is only one of a large and increasing class, has been one 
among the six or«even successive editors Irhom Mr. Murray haa 
found it necessary to try upon the * Representative.^ Whether the 
others who preceded and followed him In office, at all resemhlad 
him in his indifference to poHtics, we do not know : but whatever wart 
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their real opinions, they would be compelled to shape them the 
proprietor’s views in what they wrote, and this is all that would 
<mgtige their attention. ^ 

' In public assemblies the resemblance still continues. The cof- 
riipting influence of legal habits and practice seems to gain ground 
every day, and the predominance of legal men and legal feeling in 
most of these assemblies, gives, a demoralizing tone to their whole 
composition. Could any one, without seeing and hearing it for 
himself, believe that Mr. Serjeant Spankic, the furious democrat 
of the ‘ Morning Chronicle/ should become one of the meanest 
tools of despotism ^ — and that after decrying with all his force 
the licentiousness of the Press in India, and loading it with the 
most degrading fetters, he should come to England, defend in open 
court the publication af ^ IJarriette Wilson’s Memoirs,’ and sink 
into the apologist of the lowest and most licentious slander and 
obscenity ? Could any one, without seeing it with his own eyes, 
juinted in legible characters on the official paper, believe that a 
fee of five or ten guineas could induce Mr. Brougham to appear 
before the Privy Council, to join this very Mr. Serjeant Spankic 
in opposing Mr. Denman and Mr, Williams on the Appeal against 
the restrictions of the Press in India? and that this zealous and 
disiulerestcdVdvocatc of the untutored negroes of the West Indies, 
should have opposed the reading of the Memorial of Ram Mohun 
Roy, and other native East Indians, w’hich, as a production of 
-taleJit for Indian minds, was entitled to his highest respect, and 
wliich, as pleading the interests, of«a hundred millions of civilized, 
and, comparatively with the negroes of Africa, intelligent beings, 
ought to have won his regard ? When such things as these are 
matters of every-day occurrence, it is no wonder that confidence 
in public virtue should decline : nor is it at all to be marvelled at 
that mankind should now begin to look for some other cause than 
meire indignation at oppression and crime, when lliey seek to ac- 
count for the brilliant display of talent brought to labour for years 
in succession on the impeachment of Warren Jlastings ; or that they 
should think there was something more than m(;re chivalric devo- 
tion to the cause of female innocence, which set the whole nation in a 
tlamo at the period of- the late Queem’s persecution and trial. When, 
fyy. the discussion of any Indian question, there is a hope that the 
Ministry of the day might be tumed out, and an Opposition, on itf^ 
defeat, step into pow'or, place, emolument, and all its train of ad-, 
^vantages, then indeed we niay^ee an Amherst as well as a Hast- 
ings impeached before the High Cqurt of Parliament ; and when a 
rabiact is to be reversed by the decision, we may then sec the cause 
of a persecuted individual in humble life taken, up with as much 
watnith as that\wbich iufiamed the nation, and agitated the world 
during the triumph of Queen Caroline over her spies and persecu*^ 
tors. It is this conviction which, above all others, induces ui?,to 
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to think that nothinp; can he hoped for India, until the Government 
of the couiitiy be taken from the hands of the mercantile Com- 
pany, about whose “ concerns” (as If tlic fate of^the millions sub- 
ject to their rule h^ere not worth a thoiiglit) the nation do not 
trouble themselves for a moment, and placed in the hands of the . 
Ministers of the Cro\vn, wh«*n the mere conU*st which this alone 
would excite for the power and patronage inseparable #froni such 
trust, woi^d arouse the hatred, envy, and malice” of patriotic 
zeal, and a thousand tongues that now Remain silent, because there 
is nothing to gain by exercising them, would start from their repose, 
and till the air with clamours against the system, whose abomina- 
tions they had never before discovered, until, by making them odious 
in the eyes of the ])eople, they Wfere likely to be called to the helm 
of state themselves, to assist in thoif’^temOval* Then, indeed, but 
not till then, tlic agitation anticipated by M. de Sisinondi might 
take place. He thus describes.it : 

‘ In offfct, tlu* Kiisflish will see unfolded to them such details of injustice, 
such traits of rapacity, of despotism* of corruption, as will shock them still 
more from the stigma this will affix to the KngUsh name. Tlu‘y will deem 
themselv('s respcmsihlc, before Cu»d and man for the fate of luimlrod millions 
of subjecls, wiuch they have aci^uired by means stained with many crimes, 
and to whom they have ghen the most absurd governrnent,that can b(‘ itna- 
gined. Then w ill the whole community unite their voices in the general 
clamour, ev(!iy one will reproach himself for his former silence or his apathy, 
every one will second with all his power the general ofrf>rts to |jrcj>are from that 
time the al)olilion of the Company at the expiration of the charter. Who 
would not blush, in short, tohavfe confidftdthcilovcrnment of a country ho im* 
portant to the human race, to tf Co^ipany of merchants? to have considered 
the fate of human beings as a contmorcial spoeulatioii ? to have consented 
that the happiness or th© iriisery of thousands of individuals, the progress of 
civilization or barbarism, true religion or polytheism, of moral education or 
ignorance, should melt away into halfpence %nd farthings, to the account of 
profit and loss, in the books of ah anonymous society ? to have, in fact, con- 
m;iluled a divided sovereignty, cut up mto scrip receipts or bonds, which are 
bought and sold daily, according to the state of the market ; so that the 
sovereign of yesterday is a stranger to India to-day, and may become so- 
vereign again to-morrow, only bemuse be has taken advantage of the vaiiation 
of half per cent., to sell out, or re-purchase in, a certain portion of India 
Stock I ’ 

If such an absurd system as this could be fairly broiiglit before 
the country, so that persons of influence in the affairs of the uatioir 
could be induced seriously to reflect ouaitd discuss it, there can be 
no doubt but that it would become the scoff and ridicule of all 
intelligent persons. But it is not enough even that it* be th<mghi 
ill of. Men must have a direct pecuniary and personal interest in 
the amelioration of the system, and the iinproveinciit of the country, 
or they will not associate themselves in any numbers to effect it. 
The West Indians, who hold a few sugar hnd coffee plantations in 
islands containing not one-huiidredth part the population of India» 
and not a thousandth part of the wealth, intelligence, andcapf^^y 
for moraf and intellcctnal improvement, have an association, a, 
club, an organised body in the legislature, several public jounials in 
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their pay, and funds always at their disposal to eneouitafe eny m* 
dertaking in concert for the defence of their lights to hold a ce^"* 
tain number of their fellow-crcfitares in slavery, an^ to treat:thjem 
as the beasts of the field. The East Indiatls, exclusive o| 
Company, who acquire more unincumbered wealth thaniftiese, In Ilia 
country^ from which they return, have one Royal Society for philo-* 
logical and antiquarian research ; one club for securing cheap 
breakfasts and ainners ; no organised body in the legislature or 
elsewhere ; no journals ip tjiejr patronage or pay ; and no funds at 
their disposal to do aay tiling iu concert. The consequence is, if a 
West India question is to be. agitated in the Houses of Lords or 
Commons, there are forty or fifty Peers, temporal and spiritual, who 
corac down to the house to take part in and wote on the question: 
while the House of Copimonq presentGf a body of two or three hun-* 
dred persons to defend tbl% vei|ted rights, to chain, to lacerate, 
and to buy and sell their fellownmeit. Let an East Indian question be 
announced, and neither Peers nor Commoners attend: or if agitated 
without announcement, they leave the house at the sound of the 
very name. In the Lords, the subject would hardly detain one 
member for hal# ph hour. In the Commons, not more than half a 
doxen could be counted as likely to jenxain. The only intelligible 
cause of this mte:i|^e interest about the af&irs of so uninviting a 
country as the West India Island.% and so unengaging a people as 
the negro slaves that cultivate them, and the total absence of all 
interest about the affairs of m ^plepdid,fm4 e^ttractive a countiy as 
Hindoostan, so full of magnificent Osj^oeiations, from the time of 
Alexander of Macedon to Aaruu^eoe,' and filled with the most 
interesting varieties of pedpIe,re1|^odi arts, manners, &c., is simply 
and exclusively this: namely, that ibe West Indians have large 
property in their plantations, li^ich may increase or decreaiie in 
value by the result of any measm deti^rmined by the senate : and 
therefore they hasten, not to defend the negroes, but to keep up 
the highest imssible standard value of their estates ; while, that 
the East Indians having no property in India, do not take any 
interest in questions not affecting their fortunes : so that though 
the West Indian will stay till daylight to assist in securing by his 
▼otO a certain decision of any question relating to these islands, tlm 
East Indian will not wait a moment lest his curry should cool or his 
claret get fiat, and hastens away from the house, first to dine, and 
then to look' in again, perhaps on his way to the Opera, and see, at 
a mere matter of curiosity, how the question was decided. 

This is by no means an exaggerated 'picture of the parts taken 
by the respective classqg to which the interests of eqch country 
are supposed to be iiitnisted : and as to those wHo are neither 
Eaat nor West Indians, bnt merely general members of ParH^ent« 
themily interest they take in such local quesBc^,** '^ tlos 
caHbd, lb inofm^eh as its decision may alFect the of 
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respective ptu^^es^ or the fortunes of their patrcns, friended and 
connections* If neither of these are touched by it/ they merely 
walk down to the House to see whailis going on ; ,and if, like the 
ChahceMor of the Ekchequcr, they hear on their way that there 
afe pefliFions to be presented about India, they walk back 
again, to save themselv^es the bore of listening to such weafy sub^ 
jecta. , * # 

If any doubt remains, however, a^hether that which touches the 
fortunes and the pockets of the membeiiB would attract a full house, 
and what , does not affect either would be Sure to make an empty 
one, we need only advert to the currently received fact, that the 
housed *have never been known t6 be so full a's when the members* 
own privilege of franking letters wais to be discussed, that being 
almost the only subject in which eyeiy ipcniber had an individual 
and pecuniary interest ; and that the h€mhek are never so empty 
as when India is the subject of debate, because neither the remit- 
tance of rents nor produce from that country, nor the rate of dividend 
in India Stock in this, is at all affected b y a ny measure that may 
be carried in the senate. We have the West Indi|t interest, the 
Canada interest, the agricultural interest, the commercial interest, 
the manufacturing interest, the shipping Interest, and Ahe party In- 
terest, all ready to assemble on the first sound of^larm from tlie 
leaders ; but the interest that is to guard the rights of a hundred, 
millions of our Eastern subjeets is ho whtere to be found, unless it 
be in the members of the BoUrd^f.Cdutrbl and Court of Directors^ 
whose only interest is to stifib^ a^i, Inoui^^ and throw a veil over 
^transactions which cannot be det^lhpea without reflecting discredit 
^on themselves, and all iuye^%l^dn into which they therefore 
steadily and uniformly oppose*' ‘ * 

After the extract from M* de Siui^ndi^a article at which we left 
off, there are no less thim eight pages pf the Heme Ent^clopedique 
dedicated to an analytical account of the ^ Oriental Herald,’ and the 
substance of some of the most liitcresting papers contained in the 
published volumes is very faithfully given. Into this it is not our 
intention to enter. The work is before the world, and must speak 
for itself. We cannot but be highly gi’atified, however, to find that 
it is becoming extensively known on the continent as well as in; 
England; and the unsolicited and truly disinterested commendatioaa 
of a man of such distinguished reputation throughout ali Europi^ 
cannot fail to make it more so* The rest we leave to time* 

After speaking of the papers on the present war in India^on the 
Deccan booty— on the proceedings at Rangoon— and on the affalra 
of Hyderabad, Mf de Sisraondi conttnues : * , , 

‘ fihich is the condition to which the protection of the Conpany has reduced: 

’ the Misiiaf the Felthwa, the Nuwaub of Oude, and a great numlier of ftaiahiv 
and Kii^bs ; s\ich is the state td which they proposed to reduce the JHaagt el 
Ava aim FegeeJ and other Wibtttary pirmanSy if the present war hsd secisi 
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It is to be hoped that •the publicatinu of tlie ‘ Oiientnl ffeifuld* will 
enlighten the h^ngUsh nntiun on this odious .s}.stem of poUUcs ; war iS 1i^it a 
passing and tcmpomry calamity ; conquest, whatever s<>rrow and whatevet* 
humiliatioi) it may^cause, may be ^lie coinmenceiiient of successive aineUom^ 
tioa. But to ravish from the people their indepeifdence, and to guaiinitec 
princes only in the abuses of their government, to render every amelioration 
inipossihle, all resisting nselcss, and tlm demands of tax-gatherers more 
urgent, is uniting too many ills, too many crimeB, against poor liuinanity. 
Let them aKow their neighbours toebo tlie^jr <i\vn masters ; or let them ittirly 
and frankly conquer; them ; but they should abstain from makinif such shame- 
ful arrangements as those which recognise the princes and forget the peo- 
ple, which let loose upon lh«? latter the whole national foices, yet abstain 
from alfording them pvoteclfon. Let tbem l)e sovereign^, with the obligation 
to fulfil all the duties of sovef«?igiity,‘ nr let them be nothing. 

* ‘ Many articles (cbnlinues the writer) on the (iovernnicni of Oude, and the 
part which the Lompany hds taken in jt$ revolution, confirm what we have 
just said of the miserable state of the tributary sovereigns. If the English 
will not effect a remedy for the Advantage of the people^ tliey ought at least, 
for the honour of the public functionaries, to save them from those degrading 
intrigues with eunuchs and the Women of the seraglios. The treasures of all 
the Courts are only employed to purchase by turns either the justice or the 
favour of the powerful English ; what they dare not accept as presents, they 
borrow in the full confidence that they will never rcipay, for the protected 
princes can refuse nothing nor dc'>mand the restitution of any thing. Some- 
timesi alsoi the bffic^jrs and servants of the Company will Imvc bestowed on 
them the places cjf commander of elephants, camels, and bullocks, with enor- 
mous jiay for their condescension, 

‘ Nevertheless, the fate of these princes excites, in general, the compassion 
of the English public more th%n of their own people, from that aristocraiic 

spirit which is inhciHjnt iii the nation. Mr. Burke, when he accused Warren 
Hastings, did not becoihe in^gnant at the sufferings of the people, but at 
those, of the princet of Ipdiia ^ The Emperor of the Moguls was for him the 
image of the King of England ; the Princes of Oude and of the Carnatic re- 

S resented the Cavendishes and the Russels, the hereditary defenders of 
iiitish liberty. Even at present, the English philanthropist, who breathes 
the most ardent wishes for the welfare of India, demands, above all other 
things, that aristocracy should be again establislmd there. If it is intended to 
nalse an enlightened class, who ar#to owe their indejHindence to their for- 
tunes, to the cultivation of their minds, and to respect for the Company's agents : 
and without doubt this wish is reasonable. But to change ancient tyranny 
into a constitutional aristocracy, and to expect froih them knowledge, virtue, 
or zeal for the public good, is giving to tigers the care of a dock of lambs. 
Hiese princes were only powerful by the aid of rite sword, of torture, and of 
crimes ; when this reign is at an end, they also must fall with it.* 

If this (asks the benevolent writer) be the fate of those who 
are merely subjects of states tributary to the English, what must 
be the fate of those who live under its immediate rule ? If a free 

E werd permitted to them, they would answer for themselves. 

e who now affect to infornjtho world on that subject, and who 
write home in their official despatches announcing that they are the 
most ba-ppy luid contented of beings, do not choose, however, that 
the Indians should use* their own judgment in frjuning an answer. 
Their reason for this dread fit is not difficult to divine. Human 
nature is nearly the same on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Thames ; and the same reasons which would, if men in jpojrer 
dared go so hir, repress every approach to Aeedbm of expi^Hsion 
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here, operate in exactly the same manner there, only that they 
have more power in the latter case, and uae it aecordingly. Tibi 
writer gives an extract from the article On the Inefiicaey of tthe 
Means now in use, for the Propagation of Christianity in Ifitdia,** 
fi*oni,the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for June 1825, and continues : 

, ‘ The most crying abuses are signalized in these few lines ; others ftTe also 
exposed in the different* numlx'rs of the work which we have before us ; imd 
still more will, no doubt, be laid open during the ensuing yerfi*. Neverthe- 
less, hope huts begun to beam fur India ; she depends on the appeal which fkfr. 
Buckingham's Journal makes to public opinion; on the progress of that opi- 
nion, every day becoming clearer and more nowerful ; on the spirit which 
now animates tlie Ministry, in which there mw never before been united 
so complete a knowledge of what constitues the welfare of nations, and so 
sincere a desire to attain it ; as well as on the approaching termination of the 
Company's charter. This expires in leas than nine years ; and we may now 
indulge the almt>st certain hope that it will never again be renewed.’ 

' W(^.li7o in that cheering hope; and while life and the means of 
subsistence be spared us, we trust we shall never relax in our en- 
deavours to secure its accomplishment. The author passes in 
rapid review the two articles in the * Oriental Herald,' one entitled 
“ Brilliant Results of Free Trade and Just Laws in the Settlement 
of Singapore,” and the othei^ '^* Oii the Administration of Justice in 
British India, and the Introduction of Native Juries into Ceylon,” 
in which there is much of deep interest to all the friends of hu- 
manity and liberal principles. After lamenting the steps taken by 
the Company to destroy all the good so immediately produced by 
the former, h<* says : ' 

‘ The same fate does not cvirialiAy men'ice the island of OyUm, which be- 
longs to the Crown and not to the Company. An experiment, still more Im- 
portant, has been made there stiiee the yeir 1811. In this island, inhabited 
by a people of the same origin, tbb same character, manners, and religion as 
tlie natives of the neighbouring oontiaent, juries, composed of natives of the 
country, have been instituted, With a success which has far surpassed the most 
sanguine hopes of its author. The inhitbitants have not only shown that they 
IJeel all the importance of their new duties, and of the support of real Justice, 
but they have felt the greatest gratitude i they have attached themselves most 
firmly to the British Administration, and have manifested it during the war 
with the King of Candy. They have, in short, given a proof of their moral 
improvement by a voluntary resolution, taken at the suggestion of tiie Presi- 
dent of their SnprcMne Court, (8^r Alexander Johnston,) to declare all the 
children born of slaves in their island free after the IQth of August 1816. 
IHie proprietoi N of slaves, of all castes and of ail religions, nnanimonsly coH^m 
cuired in this gr€*flt act of philanthropy. Certainlv thwe coalri not have been 
a more glorious success to encourage the zeal of tlie friends of India and of 
humanity. It will not fail to influence the English nation auddts Ministry ; 
and we venture to flatter ourselves that the ‘ Oriental Herald’ will have every 
succeeding year tr> proclaim some great^measure preparatory to the liberation 
of India, until the happy epoch, When the Association which now traffici 
with its. government and its justice shall be abolished for ever ! 

We say, with, all our heart, Abie^^ ! 
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THE LIFE'jIND character OF DR. FRANKLIN.* 

In expressing our opinion of anew * Life/)f Franklin/ there 
si^eins to bc*iio necessity whatever for centering at all upon a detail 
of his actions, either public or private, as they are already very 
generally as well known as a/iy sketch could make them, and to be 
more thoroughly comprehended must be studied in the more volu- 
minous narratives of ys biographers, and the historians of America. 
Some few refleetiona, however, which an attentive examination of 
his character has suggested, may perhaps be in place in the present 
article ; especially as the reader will not be likely, so far as we 
have seen, to meet with any thing resembling them in the * Lives ' 
hitherto published of this great man. 

The ordinary failing of biographers, as our readers well know, is 
partiality for the subject of their memoirs. This, much more fire- 
quently than want of judgiBient, lead^ them to make a false esti- 
mate of his virtues and abihties, and dims and obscures their per- 
ception of his errors and failings. It is a fault that originates in an 
amiable motive ; hut in forming our notions of men, the love of truth 
is, after all, the moat amiable principle, perhape, by which we can 
be guided, and the most likely to contribute in the long run to the 
interest both of writer and reader. JQnder this conviction, we shall 
not scruple to direct our readers^ attention to one or two stains, of 
no great magnitude, in the diaracter of Fmnklin ; not for the pur- 
pose of detracting from his fame, which, we trust, is imperishable, 
hut in order to show the dangerous tendency, even in the best na- 
tures, of a strong affection for rngpey. 

But before we perform this ungrateful part of our task, let us 
look at two or three other points of Ms cliaracter, intellectual and 
literary ; as well as at a few of those circumstances which commu- 
fiieate to his sketch of his own life those natural, homely charms, 
that will always recommend it to all unsophisticated minds. It is 
well known that, in the hands of a good writer, the history of events 
the most ordinary may, by ampliheatiou and artfulness of detail, be 
made to fasten on the imagination of the reader with irresistible 
ferce ; and; by being sprinkled with alluring images, and the roots 
of delightful associations, to leave so agreeable an impression on 
the memory, that, without any great expectation of instruction, the 
reader will often be tempted to recur to it as a source of enjoyment; 


* The Life of Bonjamin Franklin, includin^a Sketch of the Hise and Pro- 
gress of the War of Independence, &c. 12mo. London, Hunt and Clarke, 
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lo Fimtiklin^s aaiTative, which is a complete exemplification of this 
tmth, there is much useful instnictiou, ami iimre amuseuietit. He 
carries us back, with evident pleaHire, to tlic ancient history of his 
fau^ily, and, by why of introdncltou, relates a story or two . of 

ancestors,” From these, it should seem that ho apruni? from an 
energetic race, and was hardy and enterprising by a kind of inhe«* 
ritanee. His father, although a ^etty tallow-chandlei^ was a keea^ 
shrewd luan, and to his natural endowments, had added some slighi 
tincture of letters. He accidentally ^got a sight, we are told, of 
some of Franklin^s earliest attempts at cbinposition, and the jiidg* 
ment he pronounced upon them appears to have been sound and 
enlightened. The amount of Franklin’s obligations to his father’s 
sagacity, however, we can by no means determine ; but wo siis|H*ct 
that it had a very considerable infiuence on both his character and 
fortunes. 

It is hard to preserve humble adventures and potty diflicultiof^ 
and distresses from ridicule and sarcasm ; and, perhajis, nothing 
could do it but the knowledge that they happened to a man after- 
wards illustrious, and were the broken and briery path to a 
structure of solid and acknowledged grandeur. Perfectly aware 
of this, Franklin studiously diveiaifies his narrative with anecdotes, 
sketches of character, literary allusions, adventures, conversations, 
and by this means confers roigftiSitit) interest on a story otherwise 
^ordering on a too great simplicity. Still, he was ijuite an egotist^ 
for, although he fixes up thes^ lights by the side of his path, it is 
not to draw oft’ the eye of the reader, hut to throw additional glare 
on his own movements. With all his apparent plainness, he was a 
skilful rhetorician. Not that he by any means affeeted swelling 
and gigantic words,” or the glitter of much ornament, the refuge 
most commonly of those who have#iiothiug better ; but, like Lysias 
i>r Phocioii, he wielded a brief gud well-polished style, which pierced 
and. wounded his antagonists in argument, and in peaceful narrative 
composed aud delighted. 

As a writer, Franklin’s merits arc vciy considerable. H is thoughts 
are generally clear and weighty, his views practicable, his senti- 
ments kindly and correct. But he rarely rises lo great warmth Ot 
energy, is seldom imaginative, and never sublime. The current of 
his thoughts flows equably, like a gentle riv(‘r, which, winding away 
from the mountains, is never hiiiTied through chnsms* or dashed 
over foaming precipices. It is quiet, or gently stirring, like th^, 
cheerfulness of old age. His,style, like his character, is remarkable 
for artful simplicity. (Jaution has left thi? marks of her footsteps 
on every period.^ No warm wild cushes •f nature, no impetuous 
.passion, no fiery metaph(»rs scarcely curbed on the very limit of re- 
semblance, ever meet you there. There are writers among whose 
thoughts you move with much awe as you would among the pro- 
digious domes hnd piUars of some ancient forsak<?ri city. But 
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Frauklio is none of these : his thoughts and language ratlter re* 
semhle the domestic style of architecture, in which, though these 
be no magniiicent «porticoes, colonnades, or friezes, there is every 
convenience that can contribute to the comfort d!r corporeal enjjoy^ 
ment of life. His meditations centre perpetually in the useful* 
They are bounded by the visible world. They turn on life, or the 
arts that refider life agreeable. •In fa^ci, you never fora moment 
forget, in Franklin’s compan)’^, your artificial wants and, feelings ; 
he holds no communion with untutored nature ; cares not for her 
solitudes and her wilds ; <A*, if he casts an eye upon them, it is only 
to reconnoitre their weak points, in order to discover how man may 
best cany into their utmost recesses the invasion of the arts. Bear 
him into the depth of the howling wilderness,” his first thought 
would be, to pitch upon a convenient spot for the site of an insurance 
office, or of a stocking manufactorJ^ He would prefer the sound 
of Bon Quixote’s fulling-mill to the roar of a desert cataract. His 
inquiries always tend to ascertain what can be made of Nature, car- 
ing little for the feelings which Nature, as she is, is calculated to 
inspire. His ideas, therefore, can scarcely be called sublime, per- 
haps, but they are sane and useful ; more so, very possibly, than 
those which generate more lofty aspirations and more daring wishes. 

Without intending to disparage in the least the merits of Franklm, 
whom we admire for his vii*tue and unshaken attachment to freedom, 
we 6hall venture to say, that we think his greatness was owing a 
good deal, at first, to the littleness yf tlyase around him. Chance, 
or whatever you please, led him very early to pay some attention to 
the cultivation of his mind ; and, as the greater number of his coun- 
trymen followed not the same path, to feel, in consequence, that he 
was soon their superior in intellect. From the sense of superiority, 
he naturally passed to the manifestation of it ; and, as the criticism 
that had to deal with his juvenile efforts was fortunately not over 
fastidious, he was encouraged to “pursue his meditations, until, at 
length, practice and success added power to confidence, and raised 
him to what he afterwards was. In England or in France, Franklin 
might no doubt have acquired opulence, and a considerable degree 
of literary and philosophical reputation ; but, we imagine, his name 
oould never have been added to the illustrious list of patriots and 
statesmen whose actions shed the brightest lustre over the historic 
page. Eufope is overstocked with learned and sensible men, and 
was, even in Franklin’s days, .There is no gaining a reputation 
here by a few slight essays, however ingeniously written. To at- 
tract the notice of societies so polished, so enlightened, and, at the 
same time, so supercilioeisly indolent, requires immense labour, and 
a degree of genius far greater than was display edf by Franklin in 
his early productions. Accordingly, we daily find ambitious and 
able young men starting up, and aimivg at literary ^reputatiioo. 
Unmindful of the vast number of candidates with similar pretenskms 
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]iowerd, who all at once crave the ear of the public, they expect 
to be instantly listened to, and distinguished ; and failing in thisi as 
in most cases thcj inevitably muA:, they grow •dispiiitcd) distmat 
their own powers, or the world's capacity to judge of them, and 
degenerate into misanthropes or spiteful critics. The meanest, 
perhaps, of these, transplanted to the convict plains of Australasia, 
or to the Cape of Good Hope, ortoC/anada, might risP immediately 
to celebrity, and exert an incalculable influence on the destinies of 
those countries. 

But to return to Franklin : — If you except his youth, which was 
the sport of those vicissitudes that formed his character, he i)assed 
his whole life in affl.neii(‘e, and died riel) ; wherever he appeared in 
America, he was always received by his countrymen with applause 
and veneration ; to his judgment ana integrity they confided the de- 
fence of their rights before the Mother-Country, and the representa- 
tion of their wrongs and greatness to France ; they created him Pre- 
sident of that state in which he had collected his wealth and created 
his fame ; he saw that the roots of his immortality had struck deep 
into their hearts, and must have felt the most profound delight in 
witnessing the freedom and happiness he had been a chief means 
in diffusing. Yet, in the midst of all those might J energies which 
the creation of a new and free govenimeiit had put in motion ; sur- 
rounded by an industrious, warlike^ and happy population ; behold- 
ing the circle of civilization widening eveiy moment, and embracing 
progressively the forest^ the,8avannah, the desert and its hordes ; 
seeing kings litimbled, curbed, defeated in their tyrannical projects, 
and the rights of human nature established in defiance of their 
power ; in the midst of all this, we say, could Franklin sit down 
calmly to enumerate the petty losses and disadvantages he had sus- 
tained in aiding to produce 80#gloriou8 a state of things ! The 
grounds of his dissatisfaction we know not, but both he and his 
family were dissatisfied with the conduct of America towards him ; 
and, it seems, he allowed himself to be carried so far by this feeling, 
as often to quote the silly old observation respecting the tendency of 
republics to ingratitude. His present biographer says, he considered 
that the American Goverriinent never properly remunerated his ser- 
vices. What a pity it was that any thought of Mammon should ha^ve 
glided into so excellent a mind ! Never remunerated his services ! 
What, then, did he look for the wages of virtue ? Did he wish to 
keep an exact account with the Aniericans, for so much patriotism 
so muv?h money ? It is vgiy well for us to make the most of our 
heroes ; but certainly the old republics of Greece and Rome pro- 
duced virtue qf a higher stamp than Fftinklin's. We never read 
that Epaminondas reproached the Thebans with being the cause.of 
his hanng dined indifferently ; or that Timoleon complained of the 
small salary of his gra/idson. Did our own Milton,, upon whom 
Nature heaped as much greatness as humanity can bear,, did he 
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©vmr drop one peovish or petty rcfleetioti to the prejudioo of ius 
cfincre ? Did he hint that republics are condtitutibnally addicted to 
ingratitvdo? Did die murmur, fei his loneliuess and poverty and 
desertion and blindness, at the lot which his glorious advocacy of 
freedom had brought upon him ? 

But perhaps it is hardly fair to institute any ‘comparison between 
sucli men and Franklin. His character^ though highly estimable, 
and in fact extraordinary, was of a veiy different kind. ' By the 
constitution of his nature, ^hc* was destitute of all imagination and 
enthusiasm, inclined to parsimony, addicted to calculation ; and 
disposed, even in the performanceof virtue, to reckon up nicely the 
advantages it was likely to procure him. Tlic most accurate judges 
of human affairs have decided, without any contradiction, that the 
ways of virtue and wisdom point to the same end ; and Plato, per- 
haps too paradoxically, insists that virtue is nothing but wisdom 
itself under another name. Be this, however, as it may, Franklin 
had great wisdom ; and finding himself possessed of a constitution 
of body that could without much difficulty be made the instrument 
of his mind, ho very soon determined to acquire those virtues, or 
habits, which he saw clearly wore indispensable to the proper en- 
joyment of life.' Among these were industry, frugality, honesty, 
temperance, patience, and mildness. Muiiificence, magnanimity, 
generosity, as forming no part of his scheme, were omitted. Lot 
us not be understood to mean that Franklin was never generous, 
magnanimous, or munificciit ; we m^rclx say» that he was not so 
habitually, and from the impulses of his nature ; and, in proof of 
this, we may mention his well-known neglect of his family ; his 
money transactions with his friend Collins ; his mercenary principle 
of courtship ; and that petty dissatisfaction at the degree of pecu- 
niary remuneration he had received from his country, on which we 
have already animadverted. 

OttC remark more, and we have done with the failings of this 
great man. The attentive reader of his memoirs and miscellaneous 
works must perceive distinctly that Franklin was all his life an 
unbijiever. His creed was much the same as that of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon, Bayle, Pope, and Paine. He believed in 
the existence of God ; he thought a future state of existence pro- 
bable. In one word, he was what the modems call a Deist. But, 
since he was conscientious in his disbelief, and sought not, at least 
in his riper years, to disturb the belief of others, liberal and mode- 
rate Christians would be disposed to pardon his infidelity, and to 
hope that God would do the same. For hjs own part, he must 
have been well convinc.ccf that in lofty, well-regulated minds, the 
sanction of established religions was not necessary to the existence 
of virtue. He knew that virtue is of no particular creed ; that it 
been the attiibute of men who believefl much, aiid oFinen who 
hclicved nothing. He had read of Epaminoiidas, of Socrates, of 
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Mai^cas Ikutufi^ of Sir Thomas More, of Feneloo, of Algeitioii Sid* 
ofOoniiicitts^of Atticus, and of Cato. He knew hte own vir- 
tues, and believed in their reality. • What, then/ could have moved 
him calmly and deliberately to insinuate that, to dissipate a man^s 
religious notions is to deprave and pervert him t That infidels 
act iuiquitously without the smallest remorse ? To strengthen 
tins belief, he enumerates* two or three Fleet hiukert, whose be- 
haviour ^towards him had been bad ; and cites his own conduct 
towards a friend who had intrusted him with the receipts of 
a sum of money, which he converted \o his own use, hut after- 
wards repaid ; as also his neglect of Miss Bead, afterwards 
his wife ; and all this with the evident design of fathering the 
defects of his own disposition and principles upon his irreligious 
notions. He forgets to mention Keimcr, a pious rogue, and all the 
other believing knaves, both Quakers and others, wJiosc wicked- 
ness must have been equally familiar to him. We are quite sure 
that we arc no less impressed than Franklin with the incalculable 
benefit which religion confers upon civil society ; but it is not clear 
to our apprehension that tlie true interests either of religion or 
of virtue can he promoted by hypocrisy and falsehood ; and in the 
passage referred to, wc regard Franklin as guilty of both. 

We shall enlarge no farther on this point, but proceed to hazard 
a few remarks on another topic. It seems to be commonly thought 
a very wonderful thing that Franklin, a poor printer’s boy,” &c. 
should have ascended by economy and prudence to affiuence and 
distinction, and have niinglca on familiar terms with those polite 
and fashionable circles which are looked upon by some people as 
the very pinnacle of every thing great and illustrious. For our 
part, liowevcr, wc can perceive nothing exceedingly marvellous in 
all this. Franklin's intcrcoursejwith the polite world chiefly took 
place in France, where the fashionable circles were not so very in* 
accessible as people seem to imagine. Anything new or strange 
might be introduced into those circles, from the barbarian of Siam 
to the poison-shooting Indian of Franklin's own country. It te 
much the same with us. Washington Irving, we believe, na« been 
known to visit in Grosvenor S<iuare ; and so likewise have tliC tat- 
tooed savages of the Sandwich Islands, and Chinese brokers ft'oin 
Canton, And as to Franklin's economical maxims, wc confess ive 
see nothing extraordinary either in them or their result. The 
instances arc innumerable of per^s acquiring by industry and fru- 
gality much greater wealth than Franklin ever possessed. Indivi- 
duals in this country, and incur own times, have risen to the pos- 
session of princely fortunes, and palaces auited to a king, by merely 
preparing blacking for our shoes. But they deserve not, on thfe 
account, to have their names handed down to posterity as If they 
were greqt and extraordinary men. Wo applaud their indmtry ; 
but we venerate not their memories. The part of FfUnkHu’s 
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ctoAfacter truly extraordinary was, his capacity to unite the laborioui 
pursuit of wealth, with ardent patriotism, and aft inextinguiahahle 
thirst for knowledge. And it iAn this point of riew that he should 
be^held wp j|p llie contemplation of mankind/ Sordid^ money- 
making philoliibphers, if such be objects of admiration, are no rari- 
ties in this age. We have chrysopoietic doctors, some with long 
beards, and*' some without, who ‘underetand every method under 
heaven by which a shilling can be generated, or made productive 
of other shillings. What we appear to want are persons who, 
without undervaluing thrf arts of wealth, regard independence 
of mind, and watchful hatred of tyranny, as something still more 
valuable, as something without which even wealth itself may prove 
a burden and a curse. Franklin waa one of these. He loved to 
possess a well -furnished pocket ; but then he thought that the pos- 
session of it would he of little value, unless he lived in a country 
where no man could put his hand into it without his consent. Nor 
was this feeling merely the eifectof parsimonious habits ; for Frank- 
lin was a proud and independent man, as well as calculating and 
economical. He loved freedom as much, we finnly believe, for its 
owu sake, and for the sake of those intrepid and manly virtues 
which it genemtes, as he valued it for its natural tendency to 
promote national wealth, and multiply those conveniences and 
enjoyments which diiftise happiness among the gimt body of the 
people. Though his feelings were not of the most sensitive kind, 
he ' appeared to experience considerable delight in witnessing 
the increasing comforts and pleasifi'es bf the industrious poor ; 
they were a testimony to the value of his own virtues, and of 
the maxims he laboured to render )>opular. Genius and intel- 
lectual power always command our admiration for whatever end 
they may he exerted : but they cjjallengc something more as often 
as, descending from the dazzling pursuits of reputation, they bend 
an anxious eye on the miseries of mankind, and labour with ear- 
nestness to remove them. For example, who can refuse to admire 
the genius that created Don Juan, the Satyricou, or the Aloysia, 
though humanity is likely to reap hut little benefit from the adven- 
tures of the licentious Spaniard, the libertinism of the court of 
Nero, or the inconceivable profligacy of Meui^sius's heroines. But 
b this admiration so intense and pleasurable as that which springs 
up involuntarily in the mind at the bare mention of the name of 
Howard ; the name which suggests innumerable pilgrimages to the 
shriuesof misery, to lessen the shm of human suffering, to remove 
unnecessary bitterness even from dcsefred punishment ? No less 
intent than Howard on t]^e propagation of happiness, Franklin cul- 
tivated a more productive soil. His countrymen ^^ere a rude in- 
dustrious people, who wanted but two things to make them flourish- 
ing and happy; and Franklin, who perceived that those two things 
were knowledge and liberty, had the geniuS and the virtue' necessary 
to diffuse the one, and contend successfully for the other. To his 
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laboum> America owed her earliest public libraries and coUefes ; 
to his sagacity, in giieat part, her achievement of independence ; U$ 
his genias and invention, her greatest claims tet repu^tion foi; 
science; and, exclusive of these first-rate consklera^ions, ita^aa? 
to his coutrivaiice and ingenuity that she first owed the lighting up 
of her cities, and the e/;ojJoniical and comfortable warming of her 
private apartments. . . # 

Excepting those few blemishes which we have tliought it our duty 
to point out in his character, Franklin ^vas the model of a good 
citizen, plain and humble in his social, proud and unbending in his 
political relations. Largely acquainted with the wisdom of past 
and present timCKS, he felt ihat in judging of the various contrivances 
which men have resorted to for securing the happiness of society, 
he was entitled to much deference ; aifd he could not always con- 
ceal the disdain he harboured for the juggling mountebanks whom 
he sometimes saw at the head of human afiViirs. Notwithstanding his 
injudicious remarks on the ingratitude of commonweal tlis, which 
may, perhaps, be attributed after all to the peevishness of old age, h<f 
was all his life a rigid republican. No otlier government, he well 
knew, could possibly secure to man his natural dignity, or provide 
those incitements to ambition, wliich rouse and muintain the energies 
of genius, never socapahh* of steady indefatigable exertion, a.s wjfien 
they carry their aim towards the sununit of all earthly glory and 
power, in all proud minds, there is n grating sense of inferiority 
under all gnvernincnta directed by hereditary chiefs, where every 
longing look cast towards tfie throne is rebellious and treasonable. 
In republics it is virtuous to aim at the highest digtiities. There, 
no man, let him be born in circumstances ever .so humble, ever so 
untoward or unpromising, can be considered as excluded, by some 
ruling star, from all hope of wielding the sovereignty of the state. 
There, hereditary castes, entailed dignities and titles, stifie not his 
aspirations ; wicked and absurd privileges insult not his understand- 
ing ; factitious greatness mocks not his genius. 'Inhere the highest of- 
fice of the state lies pillowed on glory in the centre of millions of wor- 
shippers, to be approached and pos.se.ssed by the most worthy, but 
still periodically accessible, and therefore ever diffusing an animating 
invigorating influence. In this light, Franklin contemplated go- 
vernment : as a tiling intended originally for the good of all, and then 
only answering the end designed, when it fulfilled every practicable 
wish of those who instituted it. ^ 

Major Cartwrighi, whose whole life was a series of abortive at- 
tempts at doing good, might notwithstanding this be the subject of 
an instructive volyme ; but how much more mstrnctivc and complete 
is the example of Franklin, who scarcely ever undertook anything 
that he did not perfomi, and whose undertakings were almost alwnyg 
of the greatest magnitude 1 His life was full of action and vicinal- 
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tude ; was connected with the most glonous events ; was consist* 
ent ; was virtuous. His biography, therefore,^ con never fail to bo 
highly instructure. For as Mis life was diversified and full ofln- 
picture of it must be so likewise. 

The wSp^yfore us we consider to be the production of an able 
and veracio^ wiitor. It takes up the thread of Franklin's stoiy 
at the he^iubing, and pursues it with" pleasing bre^ty through all 
its details both public and private. Apparently quite free from 
pi'cjttdice, the author hsp ^^tempted to describe Franklin exactly 
as he was, to put his actions in their true light, and to attribute to 
them their due influence in producing the liberation and prosperity 
of America; and in our opinion he has becn^very successful. His 
style of narration is clear and agreeable, and calculated, from a 
certain amenity and benigfiity which it every where breathes, to 
Impress upon one's mind a very pleasing idea of the writer. He 
Seems, moreover, to have formed a very correct estimate of Frank* 
lift’s abilities ; and when he touches upon his failings, he appears 
to do it with a kind of filial regret, obeying the dictates of truth, 
but obeying them without that glee and alacrity which some men 
feel when they can safely indulge in censuring great men. In one 
word, he has produced an excellent little work, which we have great 
pleasure in recommending to as many of our readers as delight in 
that most instructive branch of literature—biography. 

f c 

SONG. 

Air — “ The Streamlet,'" 

Near a bank, wberc^fair Kmma reclined, 

A streamlet flow’d gently along, 

Where often her languishing ringlets she twined, 

And enchanted the woods with her song. 

The zejdiyr that play’d on its wave. 

Hung wantonly o’er the sweet strain, 

And stole through the roeks of a wild mossy cave 
To breathe it in echo again. 

The blue liquid curls of 

Impalienlly Unge/'d thefr^y, 

Till the transport of niuric*'^ir rippUiigs would seize, 

And mel^ them in murmurs away, 

« 

There, oft on this streamlet she ’d gaze. 

Till the magic that beam’d from her eye. 

Would arrest the career of its^ierpentine piaze,* 

And release it again wifli a sigh. 



THEORETICAL AND’ PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE ityj r,ioa r 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

•No. V. 

Practical View of the Law of in England. 

Among barbarous nations, and in rude ages, the crime of seditious 
libel is unlcnown ; it implies the use of a weapon too delicate, and 
the contejnplation of objects too remote and absUaet, for their gross 
capacities and feelings. With the progress of civilisation, as nmn 
begin to perceive the errors of their rulers, and to scan measures 
which do not immediately attect their persons oi- properties, they 
essay their powm* of checking the rigour and modifying the designs 
of Government by the clandestine puhlicat ion of strictures on its 
proceedings. But then the weight of Government is so prepon- 
derant, that such attempts m*e crushed whenever tlieir authors are 
discovered : the same gigantic strength is employed ta chastise the 
most respectable and the meanest antagonist, arnl no distinction is 
made, whether the offensive matter is of the most temperate and 
merited, the most harmless and venial, or tliemost furious and hos- 
tile description ; the same power feels the smart, estimates the 
injury, and proportions the’ punishment. The rising intelligence 
and awakened sympathy of the people soon put an end to this I'eign 
of terror, and interpose an impartial judge of the fact between the 
accuser and the penalty which he seeks to draw down on the head 
of the accused. But a long, lon^ period intervenes l>efore this 
nominally independent judge— the jM^7/~bccoincs really independ- 
ent, impartial, and capable of balancing all the cousimerattons on 
which a verdict in cases of libel ought to depend. It is,” said 
Mr. Ei-skinc, * “ because the liberty of the press resolves into this 
great issue, that it has been in every country the knit Kborty which 
subjects have been able to wrest from power. Other liberties arc 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps Govern- 
ments themselves in due subjection to their duties. This has pro- 
duced the martyrdom of tralAt in every age, and the •world has 
been only purged from ignovfMlOe with the innocent blood of those 
who have enlightened it.” ^Bb^he same purpose, Dc Lolnie : And, 
indeed, this privilege is thiii which has been obtained by the 
Eugliab aatioii with the greatest dtdicalty,^nd latest, in point of 
time, at the expense of the executive power. Freedom was in every 
other respect already established, when the English were still, with 
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YelfArd to the public expression of their sentiments^ under restraints 
that may be called despotic/' The state of the law regarding libel 
Jrtfbrds, thercffOrO, one of tlfe best criterions of the political and 
nioml conditi|lln of a nation, to which a higher place in the scale of 
excellence may be assigned in proportion as it abstains from mak- 
ing that impalpable crime the object of temporal penalties. 

In takJbg a rapid review of Vases* of seditious libel, we cannot 
ascend higher than the reign of Henry VI f., in which; it has been 
already mentioned, that Sir VV. Stanley was executed for expressing, 
as his private opinion, an incontrovertible truth, that the liereditary 
right to the crown was in the house of York, and not in that of 
Lancaster ; and that some (d* the meaner sort were “ caught up 
and hanged for dispersing libels consequent upon that tyrannous 
act. The succeeding reigrf showed how far it was possible to carry 
the rage of persecution for opinion. By stat. 26, Hen. VllL, c, 
13., it was made high treoHon if any one did maliciously wifih loelly 
or desire by wordsy or writing, or by craft imagine, invent, practise, 
or attempt any bodily harm to the person of the King, Queen, or of 
their heir-apparent, to deprive them of their dignity, title, or name ; 
or if any did slanderously and maliciously publish, and pronounce, 
by express writing or words, that the King was heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, or usurper, &c. By stat. 28., Hen. VIII., c. 7» it was made 
high treason if any one procured, or did any thing by words, writing, 
print, or deed, /or the repeal or avoidance of that act ; or if ari} 
one, by words, writing, imprinting, or any other exterior ac^, 
directly or indirectly, accepted, ioi^ky^judgedy or bellev^ed the mar- 
riages with Queen (Catherine and Anne to have been good and law- 
ful ; or slandered the sentences of the Archbishop therein ; or took, 
accepted, named, or called any of their children legitimate ; or 
craftily imngincd, invented, or attempted, by colour of any pretence, 
to deprive the King, Queen, or their heirs, or those the King should 
appoint, of any of their titles, styles, or i*egal power ; and if any being 
required, by commissioners properly authorised, to make oath, to 
anstver such questions as should be objected to him, upon any clause, 
article, sentence, or word in that act, did contemptuously to 

make such oath, or, after making it, refuse to answer, he should be 
guilty of high treason.* 

By stat. 1, Edw. VI. c. 12, it was ordained, that if any person, 

by opefi preaching, express vrords or sayings,” affirmed any thing 
in derogation of the King’s titles or prerogatives, he should, for the 
first offence, forfeit all his goods and chattels, and suffer imprison- 
ment during the King’s pleasure *, for the second offence, forfeit the 
issues and profits of liis lands, benefices, and other spiritual pro- 
motions, for life, with his goods and chattels, and be imprisoned 
during life ; the third offence to be high treason. But if tlSie above 
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affenccs were committed hy writing y printings ov4rt deed or act, 
it was bigb treason for every offence.* Similar provisions are 06 ^;* 
tamed in the 1 and 2 Philip and Mar;| c. 9. By an ear^iler i|hj© 
same session, to speafk slanderous news of the King wf 
common person, was punishable with the loss of botli ; ind if 
it was by book, rhyme^ ballad, letter, or writing, the offender was 
to have his right hand strickcii off. , ' ^ 

In 1519,. John Udale was capitally prosecuted for publishing, 
anonymously, ‘ A Demonstration of Discipline.' He was sentenced 
to death, but died in prison, in 1592, ‘‘ ()uitc heart-broken with 
sorrow and grief.” When brought up for judginenl, lie said ; 

‘ No judg-ment in law ouffhf to be given in case of felony, bu: npoiiuparty 
first found guilty thereof by a verdict of twelve men ; but 1 am not so ; for 
proof whereof I pray you it may be remembered, that your Lordship gave the 
jury in issue only for the trial of the fact, whether I were avihor qj sveha 
book, and I'reed them from inquiring the intent, without which tlnuv is no 
felony.*. . . 1 acknowledge the record against me, but 1 appeal to your Lord- 
ship's conscience whether you delivered not unto them (the jury) speeches to 
this effect; “ As for the felony, you are not so much to inquire, but only whe- 
ther he made the book, leaving the felony (o us.” * 

Here is one of the earliest instances of that monstrous usurpa- 
tion of the functions of the jury which it required more than two 
hundred years to put down, and for the retention of which, Lords 
Mansfield, Thurlow, Kenyon, and all the Judges contended to the 
last. 

In I G 12, Bartholomew Legettwas burnt in Smithfield for Arian^ 
ism\ and in the same year, Edward VVightinan for Ariatnsin, 
mixed with various wild fancies; as that he, VVightrnan, was the 
Holy Ghost, &e. Fuller in his Church History says, that the people 

behold them with compassion, not minding the demerit of the 
guilt which deserved the^ same.** 

In 1629, Sir John Elliott, Deiizil Hollis, and Benjamin Valentine, 
were prosecuted in the Court of King's Bench for seditious speeches 
in Parliament. The prisoners denied the jurisdiction, and judgment 
was given upon a nihil dicity by Jones, as follow’s : 

‘ The matter of the information by the confesnion of the defendants, is ad- 
mitted to be true, and we think their pica to the j urUdictioii insufiicient for 
the matter and manner of it ; and we hereby nnU not draw the thuk LjnERTijBS 

Parliament into question, — to wit, for such matters which they do and 
speak in a parliamentary manner. But in this case, there was a conspiracy 
between the defendants to slander the estate, and to raise seditiortaiid disorder 
between the King, his peers, and people ; and this w-^as not a parliatneniary 
course. All the judges, except om;, havR resolved the statute of 4> Hen. Vlfi. 
to be a private act, and to extend to Strode only . But every member of Par- 
liament shall have such privileges as are there mentioned ; hut they hare no 
privilege to speak at their pleasure* The Parliajpent is a high court, there- 
fore it ought not to* be disorderly, but ought to give good example to other 
\;ourts* If a judge of one court should rail upon the slate or clergy, he is 

♦ Ibid, Sqp a descriprton of such mutilation inflicted in the reign of 

Queen Blizabeth fora pasquinade. — Fortunes of Nigel, IH. 175. 
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for if. A member of Parliament may eharge any groat ofllcer of, 
Vfhe J«»Me with any particular ofience ; bat this was a malicious accusation in 
' all thcofftcers of state ; therefore the*pmtt&r contained within 

oifence,'#nd punishable in this conrl.,^ 

imprisoned during the pleasure* In 
of the liberty of speech In Parliament, no, 
more^ required than in huinbesiesa instances of the 

invasion;, orHpiberty of the press. « ^ 

la 1629, IHr. Bichat^ Chambers was tried in the COTirt of Stai‘ 
Chamber, on an inform|ith)n preferred by the Attorney-General, 
for having said, when examined da a witneaa hy the Privy •Councity 
that the merchants of England were more wrung and screwed than 
in any part of the world, not excepting Turkey . He was sentenced 
to pay u fine of 2000/., and subscribe a submisj^ion. 

In 1680, Br. Alexander tcighton was proceeded against in iln^ 
Star Chamber for being the author of ^ An Appeal to the Parlia- 
ment, or a Pled' against Prelacy,^ and sentenced to he whipt, stand 
in the pillory, have one car cut off, one side of his nose slit, branded 
on one cheek with the letters S. S., (stirrer up of sedition,) and 
seven days afterwards, his sores being healed, to be again whi[»t, 
stand in the pillory, have his other car cut off, the other side of his 
nose slit, and*his other check branded ; all which was executed, as 
minutely noted in Archbishop Laud’s ‘ Diary/ 

In 1633, the learned Prynne, for his ‘ Histriomastic,’ in whicli 
it was said he alluded to the Queen’s having acted in a pastoral at 
Somerset House, though that tooik phice after the publication of 
his book, was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, pillory, loss of 
both ears, and to pay a fine of 5000/, 

In 1634, Lord Balmerino was tried in t^ie Court of Justiciary, in 
Scotland, for high treason, in bqing tli^ author of a peiitiony which 
was never subscribed nor presented ; sentenced to death, and, after 
suffering a long iniprisomnent, pardoned. Gordon of Buckie, who 
had been engaged in the murder of the Earl of Murray, was (hy 
an exercise of that power which the judges of Scotland still pos^ 
seas f) appointed on the jury as a sure man ; but, on the contrary, 
he exerted himself earnestly, with tears streaming down his aged 
cheeks,” to save the prisoner. The jury were equally divided ; 
but Traquair, their chancellor, (foreman,) though a Secretary of 
State, urged tliat it belonged to them only to judge of factSy and 
to leave to the court to decide lyhat crime they amounted to, and 
decided the fate of the prisoner by his casting vote. 

In 1637, Prynne was again tried in the Star Chamber, with Bast- 
wick, a physician, and^ Burton, a clergyman, far several libek.^ 
Prynne begged that the Bishops, being parties, might retire from,- 
the court ; to which the Lord Keeper replied : 

^ In good faith it is a sweet raotion, is it ilbt ? Hert^iu yotf are become 
libellous. And tf you should thus libel all the lords and riFerend judges, as 
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you do the most reverend prelates, by this your plea, you would tor ; 
pass sentence upon you for your Ubelll, because they are partijes.* ' i ,;J ■ 

Pryime’s counsel (Holt) avowed to the court that }|^ 
set his liand to Ms clicnt*s answer, ai]ld the 
it under the prisoner^ hand ! Bastwick was 
predicament. His counsel would not sign his Uf-* 

fered it to the court upon his oath. Burton’s aUsw|^jj|lipC 
but referred to the who ‘rejected it as ah 

libellous. So the cause was taken jpro confeaso agaihst them ftU ; 
and they were all flogged, stood in the pallgry, lost both ears, (the 
little that remained of Pi-yiine’s being elotsely cut off,'*') and sen-' 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. The places of their im^Mison- 
ment were afterwards changed by an order of council to tFersey, 
Guernsey, and the Scilly Isles. Feb. 22, 1640, the House of Gam- 
mons resolved, that the sentence givem against Prynne, in the Star 
Chamber, Feb, 17> 0 Car., is illegal, and given without just cniise, 
and ought to be reversed ; and that Mr. Prynne ought to Iwj dis- 
charged of the fine of 5000/., &c. &c. ; that he ought to have repa- 
ration, &c. ; that the sentence given against Mr. Prynne, 14tli June 
1637, 13 Car., is illegal, and given without any just cause, and 
therefore ought to be reversed. Prjmne and Burton were escorted 
into London by ten thousand persons, with boughs and flowers in 
their hands, which they strewed in the way. 

In the same year, 1637, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, was tried 
in the same court for receiving a private letter, written five years 
before, from Lambert Osbaldistpn, master of Westminster school, 
reflecting on Archbishop Laud, llic crime of Williams lay in not 
revealing the guilt of his correspondent, and he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 6000/. to the King, and 3000/. to the Archbishop, to 
be imprisoned during the "King’s pleasure, and to make submission. 
Osbaldiston was fined 5000/. to the»King, and 5000/. for damages 
to the Archbishop, and to stand in the pillory, but he made his 
escape. 

In the same year, John Lilhurne, Prynne’s clerk, for publishing 
libels, printed in Holland, and refusing to take an oath of inquisi- 
tion to answer all interrogatories that should he put to him, was 
wbipt from the Fleet-prison to Westminster Hall ; and there, while 
standing in the pillory, he continued to rail till an order came from 
the Star Chamber, then sitting, that he should be gagged. In 1042^ 
he was taken prisoner by the King's troops at Edge-hill, and in-* 
dieted of high treason, but rescued by the Parliament's threat of 
retaliation. Being incurably, addicted to attacking the existing 
GoTemment with his pen and tongue, he was banished by the Long 
Parliament, but returned to England under fhe protectorate. Crom- 


* Mr. Southey is facetious on Prynne’s “ picking vp Ihe «t(«mp&‘ofhlsears 
in the days of his sober repentance.*’— Quart, Rev, No. 57. p. 206. 
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well, however, was not more patient of his libels, hut had him tried 
by a jury for high treason in 1649. But Lilburne insisting with 
invincible spirit that the jury^ere judges of the law as well as the 
fact of his bein^ the author or the publications laid in the indict- 
ment, obtained a verdict of Not guilty. Extraordinary were the 
acclamations for the prisoner\s deliverance, as the like had not been 
seen in England ; which acclamations, and •loud-rejoicing expres- 
sions, went quite through the “streets with him to the very gates 
of the town, and for joy the people caused that night^ abundance 
of bonfires to be made..aM up and down the streets." Notwith- 
standing this acquittal, Lilburne was detained in prison several years, 
and at last died a Quaker before the restoration. 

Prom this period to the death of Cromwed, no state prisoner 
had the benefit of trial by jury, except Sindercome, who had un- 
deriakeri to assassinate him. In 1656, Sir H. Vane was questioned 
before the Council, and, without further trial, imprisoned in Caris- 
brook castle, for a book entitled, ^ A Healing Question propounded 
and resolved, upon occasion of the late Public and seasonable Call 
to Humiliation, in order to Love and Union amongst the Honest 
Party.' The High (/ourt of Justice consisted of upwards of fifty 
judges ; and^when Sir Henry Slingsby, in 1658, desired to be tried 
by a jury, the Lord President Lisle i^eplicd: “ Wo are all here 
your jury, as well as ybtir judges. We are the number of two or 
three juries. And your jut^ is well known, for they are chosen by 
the Parliament. You are to plead to your indictment." Oil his 
making a second dcunand for a juryi, thci,Lord President said: “ Acts 
of Parliament make ju^tiee and law ; they are both. They think 
fit to change the custom of triels that have been in former times, 
and all persons must submit to it." Hume's apology for the aboli- 
tion of jury trifil is as follows: 

‘ If no other method of convictioif had been devised during this illegal and 
unpopular government, all its enemies were assured of entiic Impunily. And 
to every roan but himself and to himself, except where necessity required the 
eewtrary^ the law was the great rule of conduct and behaviour. High Courts 
of Justice were created to try those who had engaged in conspiracies and in- 
surrections agjiinst the Protector's authority, and whom he could not safely 
commit to the verdict cf juries. This subsequent usurpation was the effect 
of n€»cessity,’&c. 

The doctrine of Lisle, that Acts of Parliament are the standard 
of what is just and unjust, i.s precisely that which his contemporary, 
Hobbes, had not long before given to the world ; while the admis- 
sion of Hume, that a usurper w under the “ necessity" of perpe- 
trating any act, however unjust, that, may conduce to the stability 
of his usurped authority, and is absolved from the plainest rules 
of natural justice — ev A tliat which forbids any man to be judge in 
his own cause, when he cannot safely" conform to them — as 
plainly accords with the principles of Machiavel, The one con- . 
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founds the distinction between right nnd wrong, the other dis- 
regards it. 

Notwithstanding the many proofs that (homwell entertained a 
just sense of the extremely precarious tenure byVhieh he held his 
power, and that he neither overlooked printed attacks on his mea* 
sures nor subjected their authors to a fair trial, but imprisoned 
them after acquUlal, or without trial, it has not bet^i uncommon 
to represent him as insensible to the sting of libels, and tolerating 
the licenftousness of the press. Thus the writer of the article'** be- 
fore quoted supposes lihn to have sjud^ “ My government is not 
worth preserving if it cannot stand against pa)>cr shot,” and 
proceeds : 

‘ The sagacious usurper, accordingly, trusted to the strong arm of power, 
nwd mver prosecuted for libels ; but a good government, founded upon free 
principles, and planted in the licgrU of tliilt people by the blessiiigs they con- 
ferred upon thorn, would have, far less lo fear from paper shot than the mili- 
tary despotism of Oroinwell, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the 
appointed scourge of evil rulers, it dared to tell him in the face of the 
eounlrp^ tliat th<i people could only enter upon the inheritance of their birllr- 
right by his death.* 

Now, the author of < Killing no Murder/ whether Colonel Titus, 
or some other, was so far from daring to do any such thing, that he 
most carefully concealed himself, and baffled the strictest search 
which (homwelFs police could make for'him, not trusting to the pro- 
tection of “ the country'’ against the scourge of an evil ruler.’’ 
13ut the speech attributed to Croinwell, whereby hangs this gra- 
tuitous compliment, is probably a C4>iifused eclioof whnt he said of 
HarringtonV * Occauu/ ^\mich was inscribed to himself, and offered 
him as a tempting model of a Commonwealth : The gejitlemaa had 
like to trepan me out of my power, but what I got by tlie sword 
I will not 4tuii for a little paper shot,” 

After the restoration, the use4»f juries was revived, but their 
ignorance and corruption made the institution generally seem but a 
vain form which opposed no ob.stacle to the career of oppression. 
The incfficacy of the legal safeguards which existed in those da:y8 
to exclude tyranny, affords strong grounds for inculcating the duty 
of incessant vigilance and self-control on the part of all who are 
clothed with authority or influence, lesi, while they resi'iect the 
letter, they offend against the spirit, of those institutions on which 
the national welfare is founded. With the same laws there taiay 
be a great difference between the morab qualities jm'sHessed, «nd 
the happiness enjoyed, in one age-or country and another. On the 
other hand, perhaps too much of the improvement which succeeded 
the revolution has been ascribed to men and too little to law». , 

‘ The point of time, (says Blackstone,) at wftch 1 would choose to fix Iho 
of our public law, is in the year 1679, after the Ilobnaa 


♦ * ‘ Edinburgh Review,* No, 53, p. 121. 
(h^iental Herald, Voh 10. ^ 2 G 
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Corpus Act was passed, and that for Licensing the Press had expli^ed j though 
the years whicli immediately followed it were times of great practical opprea* 
slon. It is far from my intention to palliate or defend ihany very iniquitous 
proceedings, contrary, to all law, in ttat reign, through the artifice of wicked 
politicians, both in and out of employment. W'hat sebms Inconlestible is 
this, that bj/ the toir, as it then stood: (notwithstanding some invidious, nay, 
dangerous branches of the prerogative have since been lopped off, and the rest 
more clearly defined,) the people had as large a portion of real liberty as la 
consistent witfc a state of society ; and sufficient power residing in their own 
hands to assert and preserve that liberty if invaded by the royal prerogative. 
For which I need but appeal to the memorable catastrophe of the fiext reign - 
For when King (/harlea's de^cKjd brother attempted to enslave the nation^ 
be found it was beyond his power ; the people both could and did resist him, 
and in consequence of such resistance obliged him to quit his enterprize and 
his throne together.* 

Upon wliicli Mr. Fox, admitting the correctness of the state- 
ment, exclaims : “ How vain tlmn, how idle, how presumptuous, is 
the opinion that laws can do evei^hing ! and how weak and per- 
nicious the maxim founded upon it, that mea^sures^ not are to 
he attended to Doubtless both are to be attended to ; audit 
would be as wrong to reject a good measure because it came from 
Cains, as it would he to accept a bad measure because it originated 
with Titus. But the large acknowledgment which Blackstone 
himself makes, that some invidious, nay dangerous, hranche*^ of 
the prerogative have \since been lopped off, and the rest more 
clearly defined,” is quite incompatible with the “ perfection” 
ascribed to the constitution from 1679 to 1688. The mere ex- 
istence of a doubt in Westminster Hall, as to the King’s power of 
arresting the law of the land by non obstante^ was an immense im- 
perfection, and occasioned half the evils of the reign of James II. 
The refusal of counsel to prisoners on trial for high treason, a pri- 
vilege which was not conceded till 1695, and wliich was resisted 
on this very ground, that before the revolution, the fault was not 
in the laws but in the menf^ wA also a very great imperfection. 
Would the seven bishops have been acquitted of libel, hut for the 
exertions of the counsel, the ablest men then at the bar ? Would 
Bussell, Sydney, and so many other martyrs, have been illegally 
convicted and executed, if counsel had been allowed to instruct 
and animate the jury, while they over-awed the bench ? When 
Sydney asked counsel on the point of there being one witness, he 
was told that was a point of fewt* When he desired counsel on 
the question, whether conspiring to lerty war was treason, the 
Chief Justice said: You had as good ask me whether the first 
chapter of Littleton he law.” Who has not been struck with this 
affecting and sublime incident in the l^ial of Lord Bussell ? 

• Loan Russstn. — May l^have somebody to write, to help my memory f 

♦ Loro Chief Justice.— -Any of your servants shall asMst you in writing 

anything you please for you. » 


Speech of Attorney-General Treby, 5 ‘ Park Eist J 669* 
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‘ ItOUn Russell,-— My wife is hero, my f^ord, to do it.* ' 

‘ Loro Chief JysTicE. — If my Lady please to gite herself the trcwible/ 

Lord RusselPs challenges of jufors, for want freehold, were re- 
jected ; and the •Attorney -Genera Ps challenges for the same cause, 
on the trial of Fitzharris, admitted. Sir John Hawlest shows other 
instances in w'hich^ prisoners were ensnared and overpowered for 
want of profossioiihl lissistance, and well observes “ I doubt it 
will be susj)ected in this case and many (dhers, they (the judges) 
did not make the most of their eliouFs (the prisoner’s) case, nay, 
generally have hetrayod their poor '>(‘lient, to ])l(nis(s as th<‘y 
apprehended, their better client^ the king.” ‘‘ iiy <hc law, as it 
then stood,” therefore, the people were far from enjoying as large 
a portion of real liberty as is consistent with a state of society.” 

Th<? proof that they possessed speh a measure of liberty drawn 
from the expulsion of James fl., is by no means conclusive. The 
earlier attemptr^ of John and Charles roused a more spirited, though 
less unanimous resistance ; and if James liad been content to rule 
a nation of Protestant slaves, he would have prosecuted his enter- 
prize with a better chance of success, and at least have protracted 
the struggle. Nor was it by the exercise of any political power, 
residing in the hands of the people, that they ngserted and pre- 
served i heir liberty. It was by the suppression or obst ruction of all 
the organs by which that power is lawfully expressed, that the 
people wore driven to interpose their physical force in order to 
chase the tyrant from his throne. If tlie press had been free, if 
that single branch of ili# coistitutional power of the j)eople had 
been left in their hands, it might not have been necessary to reaort 
to so severe a remedy. It was, then, by the devel(»pmeut of the 
latent energies of the constitution that the Revolution was brought 
about ; and yet it lias been since appealed to for the purpose of 
showing that all its ordinary fuifclions were then in full vigour and 
activity. 

* Wasil, (said Mr. Canning,) hi/ mtcfint/amch aft these Manchester, Ac.) 

that the Itevolviion ti'as In'onffht ahoiif^ that grand event, to illicit our an- 
tagonists are so fond of rei’erring ? Mas ii by meetings in Si. Ceorge’s 
Fields, &c. &c. ? No — it\\ xa tiik of Corporations in THEfR 

CORPORATE CAPAt'iTY, — 1)1/ tUc iis-^cmbly of bodies recognized of the state, — by 
the interchange of opinions among portions of the eonunnnity known to each 
other, and capable of estimating each otherN views and characters. Do we 
want a more striking mode of remedying giievances than ihis? Do wc re- 
i|uiie a more animating exainpUt ? And iJid if rnnain for the nefiirniers of the 
present day to strike out the course by w'hieh alone Great Britain could Itiako 
and keep herself free ■ • 

♦ Thus disfigured by the vcr.sion of Bir John Dalrymple. — “ I nsk none (no 
hand) but that of the lady whi) sits by me.” • 

+ " Remarks o*n the Trials of Kdwaid Fitzharris, Stephen C ollege. Count 
Koningsmark, the Lord Russell, Colonel Sydney, Henry (’oniish, and Charles 
Bateman ; as also on the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Grand Jury, VViJmer’s Iloiaino 
Repligiandfo, and the awareiKof <‘xecution against Sir Thomas Armstrong.* 

^ t S|)eeph at Liverpool, 1920. 
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Weep wot for the brave ! Weep not for«the brave ! 
Their last good fight i9 fought ; 

Calmly they sleep by their own bright blue wave ; 
They died as herpes ought. 

Calm they are lc^king down 
From blessed regions, now, 

With the Martyrs* starry crown 
Bound on each glorious brow — 

Then weep ijot for the brave i 

The bursting of the shell, and the dread shock 
Of the exploding mine. 

The fierce wild “ Allah Hu,” that seem'd to mock 
The Christian songs divine, 

Is now to them no more 
Than the dream of a troubled sleep ; 

Than the storm that has passed o’er 
To those on the tranquil deep— 

Then weep not for the brave I 

Weep not for the brave 1 weep not for the brave I 
We do not weep for thosd^ ® 

Who, in other days, found an immortal grave 
Amidst their country’s foes. 

Who of Numantia old ^ 

Thinks now with timid sighs ? 

No ! but her fate more s^irs the bold 
Than a thousand victories— 

Then weep not for the brave ! 

Shades of the mighty fallen ! whose renown 
Hallows both earth and sea. 

Come from the waves of Salamls t look down 
From great Thormopylce ! 

Look on yon desolate shore ; 

Yon blacken’d wall o’erthrown ! 

There GnaiKS have fallpn once more 
Withti glory like your own. 

Then weep not for the brave ! 

TMr hour was eome ; 

*T is jwreet to die for, when we cannot save. 
Our native home. 


Bibnabb Wveum. 
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VBOOLLECTIQRS OF A VISIT V> THS UOSl^lCE OF GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 

Few intelligent or curiqus tru^vellcrs pass Martigoj^ without di- 
verging from their route to ascend the Great St. Bernard. During 
the fine season^ this is by no means a^very arduous undertakings as 
the numbers of our fair countrywomen who have accomplished it, 
sufficiently show. The passage is interesting on account of its ce- 
lebrated convent, whose inhabitants have acquired a well-merited 
reputation for their benevolent and disinterested exertions in the 
cause of humanity ; and also as bei|pg the difficult path by which, 
in 1800, Napoleon conducted his army to the victory of Marengo, 
and the conquest of Italy. In addition to these considerations, the 
circumstance of the Hospice of St. Bernard being the highest in- 
habited spot in Europe, and, with reference to the line of perpetual 
congelation, perhaps in the world, attracts many to the spot. Ac- 
cording to M. de Saussure, the Hospice is situated 1257 toises, or 
7542 French feet, above the level of the sea. The ascent on mules 
occupies about ten hours, including a halt to refresh the cattle. 
The passage exhibits that grandeur of scenery and picturesque 
beauty which distinguish Switzerland in general, and more espe- 
cially the Alpine regions. The villages which arc passed thi’ough 
at intervals, arc filthy a|id qpiserable, like all the hamlets in the 
Valais, and the population are a melancholy picture of poverty, 
wretchedness, cretinism and goitres. As far as the village of 
Liddes, which is about half way, the ascent is easy, and the 
country cultivated. The road soon after begins to get more steep 
and broken, and the landscape^ assumes a more barren and wild 
aspect, until at length the traveller finds himself amidst frowning 
heights, terrific precipices, and perpetual snows. The difficulties 
and dangers of this passage have been greatly exaggerated ; the 
ascent is so easy and the path so practicable, that the traveller 
needs not once get off his mule. It is by no means dangerous in 
summer, and the places where a faux^paa might not be made with 
impunity are very few. In winter, of course, the depth of tho 
snow, which equalises the surface of the country, and incapacitates 
the traveller from perceiving the perils by which he* is environed, 
renders the passage very hazardous, and accordingly, notwith- 
standing the benevolent labours of the monks, scarcely a winter 
passes without some lives being lost ; for, notwithstanding its dan- 
gers, the pasa is very much frequente^f, as it saves an immense 
round about to those who haVe to pass between Italy and the Va- 
lais. The terrible malanchea which fall in winter and in the 
beginnin^^ of spnng, and the tourmenteSf or whirlwinds of snow, 
constitute the*chief dangers of tMs passage. The rain which falla 
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in the valley, becomes sleet as the traveller ascends, and t^timaielj^ 
snow ; and the different stages of this process are plainly p^M|^Me!» 
This sort of weather, if it does ii4t add to the beauty of 
at |,|a8t gives tlie traveller the advantage of seeing it claA s 

wintry horrors, without the actual evils which attend an exp^mtton 
to it in winter. . .. ' 

The Hospiie is situated at the highest part of the paes, which is 
there contracted into a narrow valley. It is a larg{S,Jongv and ir- 
regular building, containing much room, sombre i%'^a$pect, yet 
cheering as rising out of thi chill and comfortless Hfiate which sur- 
round^, it. Here, rich aaid poor, Jews, Pagans^ and Christians— 
perMiH^iif all ages, sexes, sorts, and conditionjs^^f^o received with 
a kinddle *«and courtesy which : know no distinctions; their wants 
are supplied their sulFeringi^iaie assuaged, no prying questions 
are asked, no i*emuiieration is demanded, none is received. In a 
corner of the little chapel stands a box, into wliicli those wjho can 
afford it, and who please, may drop their contributions for the sup- 
port of this admirable institution, hut no hint is given, not even is 
the existence of the box indicated to the guest ; if he finds it dut 
and contributes, it is entirely voluntary, and the right hand knows 
not what the left has given. 

In the cliapel is interred Desaix, who fell a conqueror at Ma* 
vengo. A handsome monument in relief, representing the death of 
the General, was erected to his memory by his brother in 
Napoleon. It is said, that Desaix qnd Napoleon entered 
agreement, that in the event of either falling in battle, he 
he interred on the top of St. Bernard by the survivor. It 
possible to say how far tliis may be founded on fact, but it setena|i^ 
more probable that Napoleon caused Desaix to be inten'ed as 
a sort of memorial of the passage luf the army. The Prussi^ ac- 
cuse Napoleon of having caused Desaix to be assassinated, but no 
credit can be attached to so improbable a story. That Desaix was 
the real conqueror at Marengo is most certain. Napoleon had lost 
the battle, and was actually in retreat, the Austrian general consi- 
dered the battle as won, and hnprudently extended his flanks ; at this 
juncture, Desaix, who had crossed the little St. Bernar d, suddenly 
charged his left flank and forced it, whilst Napoleon forced the centre. 
The glory of the battle then was Desaix ’s, 8^ the First Consul 
was »Wit as’nHich the winner of It as Wellingt^ was of Waterloo, 
the Prussians m the latter case hawking done neirly what Desaix did 
in the former. , ^ 

Various traditions have been handed dowtf respecting the origin 
of the fiospice, but no certain records exist on the .subject. The 
most probable account of it seems to W, that it was established as 
a sort of post for the protection of travellers from the predatory 
bands who infested the pass, and afterwards was given up to 
monks, who took upon themselves the task of relieving travellers. 
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Tbe eetablishment was formerly very wealthy^ possesaitig laads and 
irevenues more tl^jEtn sufficient to def^y its expenses. In succeeding 
liowever) it was strlpped^of these, and it now possesses no 
property but some small rents in the Valais ; fhese, and the con* 
triM^tes which are raised in various countries, constltoite it| My 
means of fulfilling the truly admirable ends of its establislunieiit. 
The religieux of St. Bernard are regular caOous of the order of St 
Augustine.^"-' The vows tKey make are chastity, poVbrtyi and uni- 
versal 4nd indiscriminate charity. The qualifications required of 
those who eiiiiler the order are, godd education, probity, and re- 
spectable standing in society. Youths possessed of these are ad- 
mitted to a noviciate of one year, after which they are examined 
by the Prevost and a Chapter, and, if found qualified, areg^MUed 
as canons. During their probation they assist in the meniUl offices 
of the establishnient. The funcllo^ries are the Prevost, who is the 
superior ; the Prieur, second in authority ; the Sacristain, who has 
charge of the chapel ; the Clavandier, who is steward ; the Cel- 
lerier, who is purveyor ; and the Hopi taller, who superintends the 
infirmary. Of these offices, that of Prevost lasts for life, each of 
the others last for three years ; all, without exception, are conferred 
by the canons themselves, who exercise the right of uninmul 
suffrage, * 

The Prevost being, generally, a man advanced in life, whose 
youth has been passed in the active duties of the establishment, and 
who is unable to bear the rigorous climate of the elevated regions 

« ie Hospice, has pcrnussloa to reside at Martigny, where there is 
^e belonging to the fraternity. Once a year, in the month of 
ust, on the festival of St. Bernard, he ascends to the Hospice 
uncT holds a chapter for the examination of novices. The Prieur 
generally remains above, and is the chief authority. The number 
of canons is not limited, and generally consists of from twenty to 
thirty ; of these, ten or twelve are generally resident at the Hospice, 
and the rest are employed on missions or the duties of the estab^ 
lishment. The residents are almost all young men, the climate 
being too severe for those who are advanced in life. They sufier 
much from pains in the head, eyes, and ears, and from indigestion ; 
evils incident to their elevated atmosphere, and to the little exercise 
they are able to take during the greaier part of the year. Thiy 
breakfast at seven, dine at one, and sup at seven ; their meals are 
remarkably plain and simple, and the intervals biNfeen them are 
filled up by devotion, study, or cheerful conversation. Some 
of them wander over the mountains, and clamber the loftiest 
peaks in their botanical and mineralogical pursuits ; others culti- 
vate music and drawing; and time, even fh this dismal abode, never 
seems to hang heavy on iMr hands. They receive their guests 
with great politeness and hospitality ; their conversation is fiill of 
ebeerfal!ie8saadinteUigen€e,am all appearance of restraintand cere- 
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mouy at oiusc bauish^d. Indeed, their intereduree Irlth the 
evea in this seclusion, ia, during a part of the year, grea^ Ihaob^ 
that of many who dwell in the vkinity of cities ; for thtit riaiidrs, 
duudag summer, are very numerous. As the rules of 
eujhiu that the refectory shall ne’er by woman^s feet be trod, the 
brethren have fitted up a salon in a very neat apd tasteful manner, 
where they receive their lady-guests, and do the honours with much 
politesse. The salon is embellished with various drawings And 
other little decorations, presented by visitors who have experieficed 
the hospitality of the monks. Amongst other gifts of this sort, 
there Is a piano-forte, whieh was sent by a party of English, in re- 
membrance of their kind reception at the Hospice. 

The clogs of St. Bernard have long been renoumed for their sa- 
gacity and their usefulness, and poetry and romance have, as usual, 
engrafted upon authenticated facts not a little of invention ; add- 
ing thereto a sufficient portion of that indispensable ingredient, tlie 
marvellous, to supply dainty fare to the consumers of ‘ Interesting 
Narratives’ and ‘ Providential Deliverances/ The dogs arc repre- 
sented as issuing forth alone, in the midst of storms and snows, 
carrying baskets witli provisions, and conducting, nay, even dragging 
the fainting tvevcllcr to the hospitable convent. * The following 
facts, as collected from the monks themselves, are given, it will be 
readily believed, with no intention of disparaging the labours of the 
very useful quadrupeds in question: y 

During the winter (that is, from November to May. thesc IMS^ 
the months when the passage of the Greal St. Bernard is d^ngetdus 
from snow and avalanches,) a servant of the Hospice, calleu the 
Marronnier, goes every day about noon to a place about a league 
below the convent, and half wmy down the mountain, where, the 
monks have a small sheltered houge. In the neighbourhootf bfthis 
there isfn elevated spot, which commands an extensive view down 
the pass ; he ascends this, and calls as loudly as he can ; if he sees 
or hears nothing in reply, he returns for about a quarter of an 
hour to the hut, he then reascciids and repeats his cries. This is 
repeated a third time, ands'^hen, if nothing meets his experienced 
eyes or ears, he returns to the convent, as his prolonged absence 
uight occasion apprehension to the monks. This is done both oh 
the Italian and Swiss side of the passage. Should the Marronnier 
not return, it is a sign cither that some one requires aid, or that 
au accident has befallcJ^ himself, ^and others set out accordingly to 
render assistance. Ift^his expedition he is accompanied by a dog, 
who carries a ]|)asket, with a bottle of wine ivnd other restoratives ; 
should he meelt with any ^nc in distress, he brings him to the con- 
vent, if he is 4ble to proceed so far, if not, he puts liun into the hut 
and goes in sqarch of further assistance. Near the hut or refuge 
is another hovel, with grated windows, in^w^hich are deposited auy 
dead' bodies which may *bc found, that they may h& recoguis^ by 
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Ihetir fii^nds ; and lU) nufavourabk is the teropemtare there ta pu» 
trefaetioni <that a bedy can reniam upwards of a year befm the 
process of decomposition commences. The monl^ do not go out^ 
unless th$£r ilssistan!e is required, when they are always active and^^ 
^ ready. The chief use of the dogs is to guide those who go Ottt> and 
their sagacity in discovering the path, even when \t is entirely covered 
with enow, is very surprising some^astonishing instaiicesbof this are 
recorded by the monks, who are by no means given to romance. 
They have also. a veiy acute scent, and pan smell a human body, if 
it is not very deeply covered with snow ; jvhen there is reason to 
suppose that one has been buried in an avalanche, the monks make 
use of long pol^ with iron spikes at the end, which they thrust 
into the snow, and t^y can tell, by the resistance experienced, 
whether they come in contact with a rpek or a body. The number 
of dogs kept at the Hospice is usually only three or four, that 
number being considered suffiedeut for the service required of them, 
and the expense of keeping being very great. They are generally 
of a dark brown colour, shaggy, with black points, very large, per- 
fectly gentle and good-tempered, with a docility and comprehension 
of their business quite astonishing ; they bark when they are de- 
sired, uttering a deep and loud bay, and obey the sij^nals of their 
masters, whicdi they seern perfectly to understand. 

After a fall of snow, the surface soon becomes hard and icy ; 
the next fall that comes rests upon this slippery foundation, and, 
afters#- Uttli^. ti* aw, or the action of the sun upon it, the smallest 
agitation of 11. o air, even tlfe trifud of a footstep, or the jingle of a 
mule's bells, is apt to bring the whole superincumbent mass down 
with overwhelming force, filling up whole valleys. For this reason, 
the spring is the most dangerous season for avalanches. In winter, 
the great risk is from being benumbed, or losing the path ; also 
from the drifting of the snow, anrf^ from the dreadful tourmentes 
which occur in the Alps ; but avalanches at this season of the year 
hardly ever happen. In spring, on the other hand, when the sun 
first begins to acquire power, avalanches are frequent, and most of 
the passages are very dangerous. Guides, however, from their 
experience, acquire a knowledge of the indications that usually 
precede these events, and can generally predict them with sufficient 
accuracy. About tlie Jung-Frau, and the Obcrland of Bern, where 
the height of the mountains requires a gi'cater degree ,of heat to 
cause avalanches, the very middle of summer is the season during 
which they occur most frequently/ The only sure remedy, when 
the limbs are frozen, is to rub them with snow^ and to bathe them 
with ice and water, until the circulatioug^s gradually restored ; 
spirits and sudden heat are highly dangerous. The number of 
‘persons annually rescued from destruction, and relieved by thij 
l^ii|ievoleiit exertions of the inhabitants of Sf. Bernard, is very gr^a|« 
Of these, n|iie ogt of ten Ae unable to {nak<^ any return, but 
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of gratitude : this the monks know well, yet tb^ humanity ^ UU^ 
abated, and their efforts are unrelaxed. When (he rank find eiriWi^ 
stances of those who enter^this order, voluntarily W embrace 
poverty and privations, to encounter the damgers and terrors to 
which they must be exposed in the exercise of their duties, and to 
brave a climate so rigid and so ungenial, that even the hardiest 
constituti^ canuo*t long withstand its severities ; when these are 
eonsidered, it is impossible to conceive that any thing but the most 
exalted sense of duty, and the most enthusiastic alid chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of humanity, could dictate a choice so full 
of hardships, and so destitute of attractions. 

The passage of Napoleon's army over the Crreat St. Bernard 
occupied fifteen days in all. The guns Were dismounted, and 
dragged hy the men, and, fr/)m the early period of the year, (May 
15,) the fra/et was attended with much of the difficulty and dan- 
ger which heltmg to it in winter. Napoleon spent three days at the 
Priory of St* Bicrnard, at Martigny, whilst the van of the army 
passed, and was all affability and courtesy ; he then advanced in 
the middle of the army, slept the first night at St. Pierre, and 
reached the Hospice the following day. He spent two hours there ; 
and, during .this time, he looked over the establishment ; made 
many inquiries into its means, its details, and its ends ; frequently 
breaking off into some military remarks and questions relative to 
the situation and aspect of the pass and the country to ^hich he 
was moving, and of which he displayed the most intimate mi- 
nute knowledge. He was much qpleared with his recep1;ie^jTOd 
expressed himself satisfied of the utility of the establislumSipiK 

The passage of a great army, particularly a French army ^ tlu'ough 
a difficult and dangerous route, could not, of course, ;M |maecom- 
pauied by^omantic incidents, and numerous developme fflE tW traits. 
Passing over the many instances of individual heroism and enthu- 
siasm displayed hy the army, I shall mention the following anecdote 
of its leader, which is current amongst the guides: 

In ascending the pass, the mule on which Napoleon rode stum- 
bledP By a strange coincidence, this happened at almost the only 
spot where a false step would be hazardous, and the First Consul 
would have been precipitated from a height Coiisiderably more 
fearful than that of the Tarpeian rock, had not the guide of an 
officer darted forwdid and caught the falling hero. Napoleon de- 
sired to have his pi*eaerver for ]|^is guide, and entered into familiar 
conversation with him. Amongst other things, he asked him what 
the people said of the passage of thejarmy. The man replied, 

Ma foi — ^we can sayeio good of it ; It^ttiiiis us. I had begun to 
build a house, but I cannot now go on with it." ‘When the army 
bad crossed the passage, Napoleon told the guide not to go away 
Without seeing him ; but the ma%' appiphenslve that would be 
put in requisition, and compelled to go on with the aimy, concealed 
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lOid secretly to St. Pierre^ liift honte^ Aliout 

fiTi^ years i^lelrwardB, a person came to St. Pierre, and made in* 
^tilries respecting a man who had guided an officer over the passage 
in 1800 j and, mentibning the circumstance of his Wvtfrg bemi eii** 
gaged in building a house at the time, the guide was easily found, 
from these particulars • he was asked what his house had cost hlniy 
and on his replying forty-eigpt louis, the money was pgid to Idm^ 
The recompense was cert$dnly not very munificent, but it showed 
that the service performed was not forgotten. 

Napoleon did not make his grand road over St. Bernard, because 
at the bottom of the pass on the Italian side is a narrow defile, 
extending foi* several leagues, where an aimy might be greatly ha- 
rassed. The Simplon and Mount Cenis are political roa&, designed 
as channels through which two anniee might be poured at once 
upon Milan and Turin, and the whdle of Italy might be overrun. 
In the last years of his reign, Napoleon meditated the construction 
of a road over St. Bernard, similar to the two others, for commercial 
convenience. The plan ivas made out, and on the summit of the 
passage, on the site of the ancient temple of Jupiter, was to have 
been erected an cqucxstrian statue in bronze of the Emperor^ bend-* 
ing towards Italy, with the inscription — Hannibal — ^Julios Cassar 
— Napoleon.” His fall prevented the execution of this amongst 
numerous other projects. 

In the Hospice of St. Bernard was occupied by a garrison 
of about 200 French troops. The advanced post of the Austrian 
army!^|fas a few miles belJw, dh the Italian side. The French 
aimy having gained some advantage, the garrison of St. Bernard 
placarded it in the face of the Austrians. The latter, to show how 
little they gained this bravado, advanced in considerable numbers, 
and, claiubi^ng the heights which pverhung the Hospics^ menaced 
it on every side. The officer who commanded the garrison was 
a good deal embarrassed at seeing himself threatened on all 
sides by a force greatly exceeding his own, but he was un komme 
de tite, and did not lose his presence of mind. He had hut one 
small fic^d-piece, but ho instantly manufactured a park of artillery 
of that description, familiarly termed quaker^, which he planted 
ostentatiously at various apertures, and fired his gun first at one 
side and then at the other, making a show of numerous pieces of 
ordnance. At the same time, he paraded his men out of one door and 
in at the other, in uninterrupted suc^cession, after the fashion of a 
scanty company, performing a^ pageant in a cotintiy theatre. The 
ruse succeeded completely ; the Austrians thinking the French 
wc^^e in great force, did not deem it prudciit to hazard an attack, 
9nd retired, whilst the French and the monks laughed heartily at 
the stratagem. The same French officer behaved with great mo^ 
deration in his command, lyider very difficult cirnimstances, as the 
following anecdo^ will show : Two Austrian deserters, who came 
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to the Hospice, declared that the monks were m correspondence* 
#ith the Austrians. The commandant, with laudable forbearance, 
refused to act upon the uns^^pported evidence of deserters, and 
contented himself with watching the brethren closely. The fol- 
lowjing mormng one of the dogs of the Hospice came m with a 
sor^ll attached to his neck, addressed by the Austrians to the 
monks, an^ containHiig some copimunication relative to the motions 
of the former. This seemingly strong confirmation of the previous 
intelligence would perhaps have justified the French officer, con- 
sidering the delicate si Ration in which he was pleioed, in adopting 
very harsh and summary measures towards the fraternity. He 
summoned them ^before him, showed them the state of the case, 
and declared tliat the dogs must immediately be shot, and their 
masters consigned to the Council of War, He listened, how- 
ever, to their solemn protestf^tions of innocence, and passed over 
the whole affair, extending his clemency even to the poor dogs. 
The explanation of the business was this : — one of the servants of 
the Hospice had fallen sick at a village on the Italian s^e of 
the passage, and one of the dogs, who was much attached to 
him, was in the habit of daily going down to pay him a visit ; on 
his return from one of these friendly expeditions, he was intercepted 
by the Austrians, and was made the bearer of the above mentioned 
despatch, which was intended to confirm the previously concerted 
story of the two deserters. 


i i— 

MORNING IN SUMMER. — SONNET. 

r?> 

(Written in the%uburb8 of London*) 

The cool air, kissing soft my temples, tells 
'Jlic sun hath scarce resumed his arrows bright 
And fiery, hence to chase dark-tressed Night, 

With whom, this season warm, most pleasure dwells ; 
And lo I I hear the tongue of busy bells 
Counting the hour in yonder city wide, 

And waking other sounds on every side 
Where Quiet scarce at night her steps compels. 

From many dark-brow^d domes the smokes ascend, 
And soil tlie golden-tinted robe of mom. 

Telling where wrinkled labour still doth bend. 

As oft as heaven’s new rays the earth adorn ; 

While music oft those prison *d warblers lend, 

That, from their native woods far, sing forlorn. 


Bion. 
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It is O'Ur intention ip the present article to giyo stoe aceount of 
Mohammed and the work in whicluhe laid do^ hisprin^iplea/apd 
to show the influence they exerted on the people by which they 
were adopted. ’ „But before we proceed jto Mohammed himself, we 
must first shortly turn our attention to the country in wdiich he 
lived, and the religion vrhich prevailed at and prior to that time. 

Arabia was from the earliest period peopled % tlic Semites, or 
the ofispriug of Sem ; * and the testimony of Scripture, which proves 
the antiquity of the Arabs, is confirm^ by their mamiers and lan- 
guage. In the classics, there is very little to be found concerning 
the ancient Arabs, because they were never subdued by foreigners, 
and, with the exception of some incursions which they suffered from 
the Ethiopians, always lived in a state of peace and tranquillity. 
The Ethiopians were, in fact, only a tribe of the Arabs ; and al- 
though the Holy Writings describe Cush as a descendant of Ham, t 
still their language proves that they are from an Avabiau stock, 
a point which is acknowledged by tlie Ethiopians themselves. J 

The commerce of the Ambians with India and Phoenicia must 
have been considerable at a very early period ; since there can 
scarcely he a doubt, that (^hir. so often mentioned in the Bible, 
was a colony of Hindoos on the southern coast of Arabia, and the 
Arabic tribe Sheba is frequently mentioned as having brought gold 
and incense to the Hebrews. § From the Arabs, we have no his- 
torical accounts, and their traditions are little to be relied on, 
although some of them seem to ha'^ a good deal of historical truth. 
The Arabians were divided into peculiar tribes and families, and 
there is reason to believe that theii* number was twelve, perhaps 
in imitation of the tribes of the old Hebrews, or, more probably, 
in conformity with the numbers of the signs of the zodiac. These 
tribes infested each other with continual wars, and scrupulously 
abstained from intermixing with each other in matrimony, being 
separated by a different faith and different religious ceremonies. 

The general religion of the Arabs was, as wc are led to believe, 
entirely Sahean, introduced, perhaps, by the Assyrian^. The re- 
ligion of the happy few was Monotheism ; styled in the Koran the 
religion of Abraham, but that.of the people consisted of the grossest 
idolatry. They represented the Divine Power in all forms and 
shapes, and particularly adored the heaveiffy bodies, like the Hin- 


♦ Gen. X. + Gen. x. 7. 

t Ittdolf Hist. Eth. p. 200. § Isaiah, lx. 6. 
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Assyrians^ Babylonians, and even the' jBfabrews, before the 
ttnae of Moses. And certainly this is the oldest rdigion of the 
.>ireid4^| for it is exceedingly jpatural that man, awakening from a 
iapl^ilJility^ and looking around hijn, should ba first struck 
bHgbt phenomena of beaven> and, seeing the sun rise with 
ilM its gloryji|»6imiade himself that it was the great govenior of 
the other celliti^^bodios. Impressed with* their grander, he ad- 
di’essed his praj^ers to them, particularly the sun, to which common 
centre of light and wai*mth all the gods of the Heathens may he re- 
duced. On more acci^rate observation, they sobn discovered the 
motion of the stars ; and this observation gave rise to astrological 
reveries, and vm:ious religious superstitions. This is the pure 
Sabfan faith, consisting in the love and admiration of the Afferent 
heavenly bodfes* 

Soon, however, the people directed their attention to nature around 
them, and observing both its destroying and propagating powers 
united, they represented Nature under the symbol of Durga, My- 
litta, A8tarte, iand Venus, which, among different peojile, cOnvty the 
same idea only expressed by different names. As to the Arabs, 
there is no doubt that the Urdlal and Alii at, which Herodotus 
found worshipped in Arabia, and named by that historian Dionysos 
and Urania, were no other deities than the sun and moon. The 
Arabian writers also tell us, that the sun was adored l)y the tribe 
Hamyar ; the moon by the families Kaman and Tliakif ; that the 
tribe of Asad worshipped the planets Mercury, Lakin, and Giedom, 
Jupiter, and so on. Ancient namfs, like Abcloshems, (servant of 
the sun,) frequently occur in the old Arabic Avritiiigs, which tend 
to confirm the truth of this mode of worsliip. The adoration of 
Venus, however, seems to have been general ; for tbayi^nnaecrated 
to this deity the Friday, called therefore Aruba, (gaoiA$^^ beloved,) 
and the most sacred of the teni^iles among the Arabians were those 
of Venus in San^a, called BeilAlomdar, and the Caaba in Mecca, 
the great temple common to all Arabia. 

This last tcm])le is an exceedingly old building, to which the Ara* 
bians' frequently came in pilgrimage from different parts of the 
country, like the Hindoos to their temple at Benares. They always 
went round it seven times, murmuring, at the tinrie, praises to 
their deities ; and when they came opjmsito lo the great” door, they 
prostrated themselves on the earth, so that seven parts of the body 
should touch the ground ; viz. the feet, knees, face, and arms, a 
custom which the Hindoos also religiously observe In their Astanga."*^ 
They also, like the Hindoos, always took oare to tuxu" th^ir face 
towards the east, to sqjiite the sun at its rise. That the Arabs, by 
most of their idols, understood cpcrsomficationfe of the stars, is 
certain, and it is ecjually true that they ascribed to some planets a 

* Ward’s Introductory Remarks on the Hindoos, p. fiO. 
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malignant nature; for instance, Saturn, to whom they used to saori* 
fice human beings li\ order to appease his wralh. To the suxii;^ 
the contrary, there was sacrificed, once a year, a virgiUi 
their opinion, was one ^ the^greutest acts of 
render this deity.* But not the stars alone, and 
ing deities, were worshipped ; there were also pertl|||if who adblji^i' 
fire, and those must have been tlu* Majors, s<Jf|ike whorfi* 
among the tribe, Tainims ; hi fact,Ve find in tliis couiitf'y, at thiit 
early periody kinds of superstition and idolatry prevailing. 
There were in Arabia, among some of the tribes, several Christians, 
but they are represented by all the old autVors as being intolerant 
and periiecntiug, and living in no way according to the preempts of 
their Ulster. There were also among the Arabs some Jews, -who, 
however, neither by precept nor example, took any pains to ame- 
liorate the condition of the great mass*of the people. 

Such was the corrupted and debased sta'e of Ambbiin the sixth 
century, and is it to be woiid(‘red at, that a man pe»aie»s(*d of supe- 
rior ^understanding, and beholding with pain the condition of his 
countiy, should Iiha^c exerted liimself to j>ut a stop to the persecu- 
tion and various religious superstitions which then prevailed ? The 
life of tliis wonderful man is, perhaps, too gencmlly knowii t*> 
require that vve should describe it in detail ; we sfial] therefore 
confine ourselves to the notice of a few circumstances wliicli enabled 
him to begin the reformation, and contributed to hlis gre^at, success. 

Mohammed was born in the year 572 after Christ, in iVlccca, in 
whleh plac e his family, who boionged to the ceh'brahHl tribe of 
Coreisb, had for a long time the inspection of the (^anha. He had 
the best possible education which his parents could give him ; and 
when he Otiylas himself in the Koran an idiot, he seems to use the 
expresaio]»^*m religious sense. The intercourse which tlie inhabi- 
tants of Moeca had with the people *of other nations, by means of the 
annual fair held at that place, the pilgrimages to« tlic Caaba, and 
the annual meeting of poets at the neighbouring Okadh, had so far 
enlightened their minds as to make some of them at last view with 
contempt or pity a people whose religion, in a great degree, 
consisted in running round the Caaba, prostrating themselves before 
idols, throwing stones in the valley of Mina, and worshipping them, 
partioularly one black stone, which lay in tlie neighbourhood of the 
temple.t 

Mohammed, from bis eai-ly you^i, perceived the folly of these 
ceremonies ; and when he afterwards travelled into Syria and tlie 
adjacent countries, and conversed with men of different religions. 


* Sura,llil.c. 19,20. 

t This stone is said once to have been as white as an hyacinth, but became 
suddenly bla<& on being touchid by a female In a certain state of health. 
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he soon acquired new religious opinions^ which, on his return home, 
he comiimnicated to his family. It was particularly ii‘Oin his uncle, 
Abu Sophian, that he first met with opposition f but, as might be ex- 
pected, it merely had the effect of making Inm more attached to 
them, and making them more gcnera^y prOTnulgated. In the' year 
622, with which the Mohammedan era, called Hegira, begins, he 
was obliged to leave his native city, and therefore went to Meuina, 
where he found so many followers, tlKit he was soon able to appear 
in the field against his advcrsai-ies. Success attended hi& arms ; 
and it was at this time that he composed and %iadc known the 
Koran, which he j)reteiidea was given to him by the angel Gabriel. 
At last, Mohammed defeated his enemies, entered Mecca, destroyed 
the idols, and consecrated the Ca^ba to the service of God. He 
died in the year 632, at Medina, having first had the satisfaction 
of seeing liis principles spread over all Arabia, and a great part of 
Persia and Syria. 

This is but a brief statement of Mohammed’s life ; for that part 
which relates to his religions character is more fully given in the 
Koran, which, in fact, may be considered as his diary, and a com- 
mentary on his actions. As soon as Mohammed had resolved on 
reforming the religious state of his countrymen, he left no means 
untried by which he could render himself competent for the under- 
taking : he conversed frequently, in his travels, with men of learning, 
whatever their condition in life or religion might be. Indeed he 
must have had frequent intercourse with Christians, and was not 
ignorant of the Gospel, from which he sometimes endeavoured to 
prove his prophetic character, ft seefins, therefore, very probable 
that the Nestorian Monk, Bahira, at 'Boita, wiio foretold that Mo- 
hammed would become a great man, but warned him to beware of 
the Jews, had designed him to be a promoter of the Christiau are- 
ligion in Arabia. But greatci^stiil is the acquaintance he shows 
with the Jewish traditions and fables ; and several quotations from 
Babhinical works could be giveiij exactly corresponding with se- 
veral passages of the Koran. He has also intermixed in the work 
some of the Persian dogmas. In fact, it would not be difficulty, to 
go through the whole Koran, and show, passage by passage, wMt 
was copied ; after which, we must confess, there would remain very 
little of Mohammed’s own composition. This would, however, on 
many grounds, be incompatible with our present purpose ; we shall 
therefore content ourselves by giving a short account of what a ttUe 
Musulman has to do and believe, according to the doctrines of the 
Koran. 

The whole of the Islam may he divided into two parts, the one 
relating to belief, the 8ther to practice. The articles pf faith are 
as follow : There is a God, eterrfal, omnipotent, omniscient, moat 
merciful, one and not threefold ^ who created all things by the great 
hel and it was.” There is no religious cree|,iyhich points out the 
attributes of the Deity more clearly than this ; thby exactly the 
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as laid down in the Scriptures. The mjhstery Of the Trinity is 
a grave argument, -which MohaWu^d brings against the Ohristiai^ ; 
and we doubt not that the adoratiofi of the Virgin Mary, whom iie 
thought to be the third per|pn> instead of the Holy Ghost, and the 
wonship of images, contributed much to the polemic hivectlVes 
which occur in almost every chapter of tin? Ko;*arK Again, he says, 
The great God created tlif angels out of fire, to praise him ; and 
Adam, being created out of clay, a^as soon adored by all the angels, 
except one, '<^^0 refused, and on this account was driven from 
heaven, and became the enemy of man^ men also, created from 
angels, were betrayed by Eblis, and excluded from paradise. They 
now live on earth, where they enjoy all the benefits the benevolent 
God has bestowed upon them ; each of them is accompanied by a 
guardian angel, wlio writes all his lyorks down in a large book.” 
These traditions Mohammed received from the Jews, and added to 
them what might be agreeable to his countrymen*. 

The idea, however, of a guairdian angel seems to be originally 
Persian ; for, in the ^ Zendavesta/ every one has his Fewer ; ami 
the Indian god of hell, Yama, keeps a book for the deeds of men. 
In another part we find the following ^ “ That man might always 
remember his duty and do good, God seat to him tha Scriptures by 
several ]>rophet8, all of whom merit the highest veneration. Moses 
brought them the Pentateuch, and David the Psalms ; but th<;se 
books were corrupted by the Jewsw After them came Jesus, the 
word of God, who was begotten from Gabriel> born from Mary, 
but nevertheless was mere»man»like Adam ; and last of all cauie 
Mohammed) the greatest prophet of all,*' 

The Rabbins believed that the soul of Adam was transferred to 
Abraliam, from him to David, and so on to all the prophetS) and it 
is nearly certain that Mohammed thought the same, although he 
does not distinctly express it* TKe corruption of the old Testa- 
ment by the Jews is so often imputed to them by Mohammed, that 
we should think at first sight they had really made some alteration 
In the text, but as no instance of the kind has been found by 
ttlie most learned critics, we must almost conclude that he imputed 
the Jews what was ascribed to the early Chiistians, or, what is 
more probable and can even be proved,* be meant they had cfiaced 
some of the prophecies relating to himself. He styles the composi- 
tion of the Koran a miracle, because it was given him by Gabriel i 
all other miracles he denied, with the exception of his visiting 
heaven, which he pretends to have* done. His followers, however, 
have attributed to him mafiy miracles, chiefly similar to those 
performed by Christ, and many a writer, oil the other hand, has ac- 
cused Mohamaied of what he rusver did. We may, in fact, on this 
*occasion use the words of Baylet on that subject. 

* • Maraccitts Prodrom, p. 60. 

t ‘ Diet. Historiqua et Critique, Art- Mahomet, rem. H. p.26B. adit, 1730* 
Oi kmiat Heraid, VfU. lU. * St H 
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II ne faut jamais iniputer aiix gens ce quails n'oiit point fait ; et 
par cons6quant 51 n’cst point pormis d'argumentpr^contre Mohammed 
lew vertu des rdveries qiie ses set tal-eui-s cow tent de lui, s^l n'est paa 
rrai qu'il Ics ait lui-ineiiie d6bit6es. J1 sera rfsscz chargfe quand 
meme on*iic lui fera porter que ses propres fautes, sans le retidre 
responsable des sottjses, qn^iin z6Ie indiscrete et romanesque a fait 
couler de lay plume de ses disciples.” 

In another part of the Koran we find it stated that by it (the 
Koran) tlic Old and New 'liestaments are verified, wherefore man 
must believe in it, tliat Mb may be saved. The soul is immortal, 
and after death shall he restored to the body, and at the day of 
judgment shall receive eternal bliss in paradise, or everlasting 
punishment in bell.” 'Phe immortality of tin*’ soul was believed by 
the ancient Arabs, hence the*- custom of placing a camel on the 
grave, that the deceased might ride on it to the other world, but 
Mohammed gave a clean*!* idea of it, although his views arc blended 
with fables and fanciful descriptions. As for the description of his 
paradise with all its beauties and pleasures, trees, rivulets, girls, &c. 
it seems almost copied from the ‘ Swarga of Indra */ * and his hell 
with seven doors and seven guardians is called Duzakb, which an 
etymologist w»uld readily deduce from the Sanscrit Dushaka, 
(afflictions,) for the bad are tormented with scorching winds, hot 
water, and every kind of misery. The paradise is destined for all 
Musulnians, but especially those who fall in battle ; every man 
whatever, whether he be Jew, Christian, or Musulman, when he be- 
lieves in God and the last judgment, and does good works, will be 
saved ; this passage Mohammed, when he became more intolerant, 
denied, hut in the first part of the Koran it is so often and so dis- 
tinctly fnenlioued, that it is to he wondered how Reland t could give 
it the meaning, that the going to paradise was to depend on our 
conversion to the Islam. These are the principal articles of faith 
contained in tlie Koran, and we will now mention some of the 
duties which a true Mohammedan must perform : 

1. Since a pure body is a fine garment for an unpolluted soul, 
it is highly recommended, particularly before prayer, for a person 
to cleanse himself; if he is travelling and no water to he obtained, 
he may do it with sand ” J Prayers are to bo addressed to the 

most high God in all circumstances at home as well as in the public 
convents at^Mccca, to which place every Musulman must resort a« 
often as he can, at least once ip his life.” § ‘‘ By fasting God is 
much pleased, aud the general fasting in the sacred inonth of Ra- 
madan is religiously to he obseiwcd; but what will procure to the 


* * Asiatic Rescarchf's/ i. p 340. t Reland, do Rel Mohammed, p. 
J Sur. V. 17. § Sur. i. i-— 7. ii. 191 et passim. 
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followers of the Islam a very high station in heaven, i» tlie giving 
of alms to ihe poor/^ * These tenets Moliammed foniid partly oh^ 
served by his countrpneii, and part^ hetiutk them fiom the Jews^ 
among whom we Ile^(l not mention how intn^h praying and bathing 
were observed. Processions and pilgrimnges to the Caabft he re- 
tained, because they were customs his countrymen would not have 
readily parted with ; he (consecrated therefore the Caiirf)}! to (lod, 
and made it the coninam place of worship, because he reverenced 
this old temple’^ which he believed was built by the angels, and to 
which he thought Adam repaired from ladia for Hie ]nirpose of 
worship, A great deal of the Mohammedan rit(‘s are Ijorrowed 
from the Je^TO ; eveji when Mohammed permits polygamy, he fol- 
lows what the Rabbins had stated on this subject, and, in fact, we 
find, tluough the whole of the Koran, »le wish cercinonii^s and prin- 
ciples, altered somewhat to suit the state of ihv Arabians. In 
short, the desire of Mohammed to restoix^, the faith of Abraham 
prevails throughout the Koran. Besides these laws and duties 
explained in the Koran, and illustrated very frequently by ridi- 
culous examples, this work contains also many traditions (concern* 
ing the ancient Arabs, and a great uumber of tilings belonging to 
ihe prophet himself, which are, however, more fully e;iumerated in 
the large collection of stories and traditions called the ‘ Suniia.* 
This work is for the most part unknown to us, but the tine (expres- 
sions of Mohammed, in the specimens given us by Mr. Hammer, t 
lead us to wish that we possessed the whole of iU 

If wc now look with strieJ impartiality on the corrupted state of 
the Arabs before the time of Mohammed, or those men of whose 
virtues and vices, wisdom and folly, the ancient penuns give m 
exact a picture, with no laws or religion to restrain them, we must 
allow that he was, in some degree, the benefactor of his (Hiuntry. 
He can by no means be compared wi?li Christ, as has been attempted 
to be done by some : but there is no doubt, that after the Christian 
religion, the Moluirnin(?dan holds the lirst rank. Mohammed has 
been ac.cused as the destroyer of learning and good taste ; and it 
has been said, that in the Koran he established doctrines which 
prevent the followers of his religion from advancing in the arts and 
sciences. We can refer our readei*s to the learned work of Helaiid,:}: 
for the best refutation of these assertions ; it is true, that Moham- 
med interdicted the mixing in religious controversies and the ex- 
amination of the truth of his religion, but that he feared the Islam 
would he overturned by the cultiva*tii>n of philosophy wc do not 
believe. This science also at that time was known in Arabia, and 
the numerous phil(^ophers, under the Caliphs^siiflieiently prove that 


JBur. ii. ‘ Fundgruben dC'. Orients,' vo3. i. p, 144 . 

% ‘ Retand de Religinnc Mobam.,’ p, 1*27 and foil. 
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the Islam was not endanf^ered by their learning* Mohammed also 
prohibited the infliction of pain on huraan bodies and those of ani- 
mals, but no where do we findtthis prohibition carried so far as to 
prevent the cultivation of anatomy, or any othei'^usefu] study. lie, 
however,* prohibited paintinsj and sculj^Sturc ; roost probably on ac- 
count of the superstitious use made of these arts by the Christians 
at that time. 

The only arts in which the Arabs pretended to excellence were 
poetiy and rlietoric, and it Js not true that Mohamhoed prohibited 
these, for there arc several sentences by him in favour of poetry 
in the ^ Sunna for instance, “ back to your poetry, children, for 
therein is contained the history of your ancestors.” Nay, he himself 
boasted very much of poetry, and when we compare many passages 
of the Koran with other pieces of poetry of the same age, we are 
obliged to give the preference to the former. This was perhaps 
felt by Lcbid, who having affixed some veraes to the gate of the 
temple, as a public challenge to his fellow-poets, and finding at the 
next meeting of the Poetical Academy at Ocadh near Mecca, the 
answer of Mohammed, declared it to be divine, and embraced the 
religion of his rival. By the academy just mentioned the Arabic 
language was brought into a high state of perfection, it was spread 
with the religion of Mohammed over the greater part of Asia, and 
it became the fashion for the poets of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Mau- 
ritania, and even of Tartary, to write in Arabic, so that the golden 
age of Arabic literature would have begun had not the w’^riters, 
intoxicated with the new religion and the beauties of the Koran, 
taken a fancy to imitate its style, and adopt its expressions. Under 
the Caliphs we see them first relinquishing these imitations, and 
Abulola, Motenahhy, Abutemman, Bochtary, Ybn Rumy, and 
other celebrated poets, are a sufficient proof that there was nothing 
in the Koran to retard the cultivation of the poetic art. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed has its defects, hUt on the one hand they have 
been too often magnified, and on the other too much extenuated 
by persons who, in their investigation, have not been entirely free 
from prejudice and partiality, of some kind or other. 

TO . 

Bblusve me, dear, no other eye 
Can tempt my heart to rove 
From thee, whose kiss and balmy sigh 
First taught ray soul to love. 

The worshipper shall cease to bow, 

The bark forsake the sea, 

Ere / forget my early vow, 

Or break iny plight to thee * 


L, L. r-. 
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# 

The Travels of M. Francis Bernier, in the Mo^ul Kmpirc, hare 
always maintained a very high ranter in the department of literature 
to which they belong. Their author was a man of titiconnnoii at-* 
tainments and" abilities, who had distinguished himself by his 
writings before he left Europe to viSit the iCast, and contracted 
friendships with several eminent persons in France, wliich he ap- 
pears to have cherished during the remainder of Jiis life. Little 
seems to be known respecting his birth or early studies. That he 
was born at Angers sometime about ^the year 1625; that he was 
educated f<»r the medical profession ; and that, after taking his 
degree of doctor of physic at Montpellier, he resolved on gratify- 
ing his (iager desire for travel, is all that his present translator has 
thought proper to collect concerning that portion of his life which 
preceded his Oriental enterprise. It appeal's, however, that hav- 
ing adopted the Epicurean philosophy at that time brought into 
great vogue in France by the celebrated (lassendi, our traveller 
devoted niucb of his time to the doctrine of fitoms. * lie composed 
two short tracts in Latin against the astrologer Morin, who had 
attacked Gassendi, in one of which he is said to have exposed with 
great severity an Apology which the unhappy astrologer had put 
forth. Poor Morin, it scorns, ijouceived the very strange notion of 
confuting Gassendi by predicting the time of his death ; but as the 
philosopher would not die at the time appointed, Morin and his 
philosophy were sadly exposed to ridicule by the wits of those 
days, among others by Bernier, who moreover seriously reprehended 
the practice of publicly foretelluag the death of individuals ; ob- 
serving, that with weak minds the prophecy might strongly tend to 
produce its own fulhlmont. This little controversy took place 
about the year 1651, and three years afterwards, we find our Epi- 
curean forsaking the gardens of Gassendi, not to huiy himself in 
greater ease and retirement, according to the maxims of the Gar- 
gettian sage, hut to traverse regions scorched by a tropical sun, 
exposed to danger, and perpetually harassed by fatigue. 

The first scene to which his curiosity conducted him was Syria ; 
from whence, after a short stay, he passed into Egypt, and resided 
a whole year at Grand Cairo. In this city he was infected mth 
the plague ; hut recovering from this tremendous disease, and 
finding his thirst for knowledge still unabated, he departed from 
Egypt, with the Intention of visiting tlie various kingdoms of 


♦ Travels in the Mogul F^npire, by Francis Bernier. Translated from the 
French by frvingp Brock, In two voluinea, cr. 8vo. London, 1826, 
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%Abyssiiin. Pr(>c(‘odijig, tlicretbrc, ncniss the desert, he ajfllved at 
Sue/, where he euibarked in a galley for Gidd^ah. From thence^ 
afler an irksome detention, he sailed along the shores of Arabia 
I'^elix to Mokha; near the straits, of Bahelmandel, intending to 
eross the Red S<‘a to the islands of Mastiah and Arkecko, and to 
|>roe(‘ed ininied lately from tliese islands to Gondar, the capital of 
Ethiojda* At Mnkha, howevei, he learned that a Christian tra- 
yeller, ente^ng Abyssinia without permission, would endanger hia 
head ; or, if his lil'(‘ were spared, woald run the risk of being, at 
least, eompelled to marry, a«id settle for ever In the country. 

On this aeeount he ahamloiied his intention of visiting Gondar, 
and tinned his lluuigjits towards Hindoostan. Embarking there-' 
fore in an Indian vessel, and passing the straits of Bahelmandel, he 
arrived in two-aud-twenty days at Siirnf, in the Mogul empire, 
towards the close of the reign of Shah-Jehan, or King of the 
World. In this country he remained above ten years, dui ing enght 
uf which ho was jihysieian to Aurung-Zebe, and high in favour 
with Dancclimend-Khan, the favourite Omrah of the Great 
Mogul. Few travellers ever possessed so many facilities for ae- 
<1 Hiring just notions of the countries and people they visited, 
as Hernier’s situation at the court of Delhi alforded him ; in the 
capital, he mingled familiarly with persons of the first rank in the 
state ; and when on a journey in the countiy, there were hut few 
j>laee8 to which tlie favourite court physician could not find ad- 
mittance. Being on terms of intimacy with some of the chief states- 
men of Delhi, he had moreover the j:nosl^excellent opportunities to 
inform himself accurately of all those extraordinary transactions in 
which he saw the fratricidal children of Sliah-Jehan engaged, and 
which terminated inthetriumpha.nt exaltation of Aurung-Zid)e to the 
throne of Ifindoostan. Perceiving that he had arrived in India at no 
oj'dinary epoch, he seems to have dm mediately conceived the design 
of composing a history of the revolution to which he was witness, 
iitid to linvc made the most miiuite inquiries respecting the causca 
of events, and the c haracters of those who produced or suffonul by 
them. Hiese researches must have been unusually successful, for 
his exactness bus not, that we remember, been called in question 
on any material point, up to this day ; and as In his abilities ns an 
historian, Ave will venture ti) say that they have ncA^u* been sur*' 
passed by any writer avIio has reemded the affairs of India. The 
characters he has drawn of Bhali-Jehan and his children, the chief 
(iramntw person re of his history, are admirable, particularly those of 
Begum Saheb, (the daughter and mistress of Shah-Jelmn,) and of 
Auning-Zdhe. This Mogul prince united in an eminent degree the 
great qualities of a monalch with the profonndeat liypocrisy and the 
most desperate wickedness ; he Avas* at once his fathcr^s jailer, the 
executioner of Jiis' brothers, and the wisest and most beneficent 
sovereign that India had known for agec. Properly if describe 
sucli a man, to do justice to his virtues, without lessening the dc* 
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testatioij due to his criiucs, to exhibit him now under one aspect# 
and tioAV under another, and on every occasion to excite in the reader 
the very emotioiih which should be excited, is indisputably a task 
of some dilBcultjj; bu^ it is tluA wliich Hernfer, we think, has 
executed with great success. 

It has frequently been remarked dial history is the besj; painter 
of maiinors. In description, customs nnd’ peculiarities^’ appear 
singdy, like the various liinhs oY the huiiian body ifl a series of 
anatomical ]dat<‘s ; but in history they are all shown in their places, 
like the same limbs united, and pef'forming the vital functions. 
Therefore, though a considerable part of Ilernier's work be taken 
up with histori(!al relations, the manners of the JVloguls and Hin- 
doos are ncverlhelestt delineated with the greatest fidcdity ; not all 
of them, certainly, but such as a judicious traveller, who had 
viewed the whole, would choose to introduce kito his design. 

It is not ]>ossible, within the limits of an article, to give any thing 
like an analysis of the whole work, brief as it is : nor, in fact, is it 
necessary; our object being to recommend those excellent travels 
to our reader, not to present him with something that might serve 
as a siiccedaneum for them. For this reason we shall entirely pass 
over tliose portions of the work in which the author treats of the 
extent, riches, and superstitions of Ilindoostan, though highly 
interesting in themselves; and, plunging at once in medias re#, 
take up our author at the commencement of his journey into Fash- 
mire. Ft is th(‘ most delightful section of the book. Aiirung- 
Zebe, Juggernaut, and tl |0 Br|ihmins, may, undoubtedly, scorn at 
first to merit our chief attention ; but the ideas they excite arc so 
much more painful than otlierwise, that we willingly turn fnmi them 
to visit the loveliest spot in Asia, more espeeially as the magnificence 
of the Mogul is to bear us company over the tremendous heights 
of Bembcr, all the way to the Shlilimar of Cashmin*. 

The motives of Aurung-Zebo for visiting the terrestrial paradise 
of the Indies, appear not to have been exactly knowm. He had 
been ill, however, and it wais stated that lie wished to breathe tlie pure 
air of the mountains before the approach of the sun]m(‘r heats, w hich 
it was feared might cause a relapse. Yet some attributiaj the ex- 
cursion to the arts and inllnence of Roeliinnni- Begum, who, besides 
a desire of lasting the delights of Ca.shmiro for tiieir own sake, 
was actuated by a wash to rival the pomj) and magnif\cenee which 
her sister, Begum Saheb, had displayed during the reign of her 
father. * 

The king left Delhi on a lucky day and hour, according to the 
astrologers, in the December of 1G64. Jle w'as attended by an 
army of about •fifty thousand, men, several parks of artillery, k* 
splendid seraglio of w’omcn, and nearly the whole population of 
Delhi. The oxen, mules, horses, camels, and elejihaats, accom- 
panying, tliis vast retinue* formed a g»reat army of themselves^ and 
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spread over the face of the country' for many miles. tM» 

nmltitiulo Benner set omt for Cashmirc, in thq suite of Danech- 
meiid-Khan. His own train and equipage, which were equal, he 
observes, to tho'se of a cavalty officer of rauky consisted of two 
Tartariap horses, and a groom ; a powerful Persian camel, and its 
diiver ; a cook, and a servant to go before his horse with a flaggon 
of water in his hand; according to the custom of the country ; a tent 
,of rnoderatt^ size ; a carpet ; a poi*table bed made of four very strong 
but light canes; a pillow; a couple of coverlets, one of which, twice 
doabl(‘d, served for a inattiii*ss ; a soufra, or round leathern cloth 
used at meals ; some few napkins of dyed cloth ; three small bags 
of culinary utensils and earthenware, which were all placed in a 
large hag, and tliis bag was again carried in .a very capacious and 
strong double sack made of thongs. His stock of provisions con- 
sisted of excellent rice ; sweet biscuit flavoured with anise, lemons 
and sugar. Other iiccessaiies were purchased on the way, at the 
camp-bazar. His patron, Danechpicnd-Khan, very kindly ordered 
him to he presemted every morning with a new loaf of his own 
household bread, and a flaggon of Ganges-water, with which, like 
every other person attached to the court, he had laden several 
camels. 

The royal retinue proceeded veiy slowly, occasionally diverging 
from the high way in search of water or game ; so that in passing 
from Delhi to Lahore, a distance of about one hundred and twenty 
leagues, or fifteen days^ journey, not less than two months was con- 
sumed. A very remarkable and hijcuricpis mode of travelUng was 
adopted by the Mogul sovereigns, whenever they chose to journey 
in military pomp ; two sets of tvents were provided for the occasion, 
one of which was constantly a day in advance of the other; so 
that when the emperor came up to his halting-place in the evening, 
he had only to inarch into a tented city with his retinue, where he 
was sure to find every thing admirably disposed for his reception. 

When the (jrrand Quarter Master, who marched foiward with 
this advanced camp, came up to the appointed spot, an extensive 
space Avaa immediately cleared and levelled by the pioneers, and 
some commanding situation chosen for the King's tents. The 
space thus selected was encompassed by lofty screens of Indian 
cotton, on w^hich vases of flowers were painted ; and within this 
enclosure tl]e im|>erjal tents were pitched. When the emperor and 
his army occupied the camp, the nobles were generally assembled 
twice in the twenty-four hours, iifone of the royal tents, for business 
or for state ; and certainly the splendid body of nobility, which 
formed tlie Mogul court, moving to or from the evening assembly, 
through long streets of tents, and between rows of burning torches, 
'must have been a grand and imposing spectacle/' 

In smaller tents, at no great distance^ from the itiipcrial rcsi^ 
dence, and under the charge of various Omrahs, were deposited the 
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arms, the harness, and the brocade vesta which the emperor usually 
presented to ambassadors or favourites. Fruits, sweetmeats, 
Ganges- water, the saltpetre with wjiich it was cooled, and the betel 
for mastication, ooimpied four otlier tents ; while thirty or forty 
more were appropriated to culinary purposes, and to the led-horse», 
elephants, birds of prey, dogs, leopards for catcliing antelopes, 
ilil-ghaus, or grey oxen, which Bernier considmMl a species of elk, 
lions, rhinoceroses, Bengarhuffalocs, which attack tVie lion, and 
tamed antelopes, that frequently were made to fight in the pre*^ 
senee of the Kiiig/^ * , 

Notwithstanding the immenso multitude contained in these 
camps, a great degree of order prevailed ; watchmen and guards 
kindled fires, and perambulated the tented streets during the 
night, crying, Kaber-dar — “Have o, care!’^ And other soldiers 
were sent by the Grand Provost (Cotoual) to visit the various 
quarters of the camp, and the bazars more esjietually. However, 
those who walked out of their tents in the evening were subjected 
to one grievous nuisance — the smoke and stench arising from the 
innumerable fires of cow and camel dung and green wood, which 
the common people kindled about that time to cook their victuals. 
The smoke arising from these fires, when driven, about by the 
uind, was sometimes so dense as to involve the atmosphere in total 
darkness, and render it quite impossible for any one, at a distance 
from his tents, to find his way hack, unless guided by the moon, or 
the lantern, called Light of Heaven, fixed upon an extremely lofty 
pillar near the imperial t#5nt, f|nd always visible when every thing 
beneath was covered with impenetrable darkness. The modes t»f 
travelling adopted by the Great Mogul we will present the reader 
in Bernier’s own words : 

* Most commonly lu* is carried on men’s shoulders, in a tucktravan, orfleld- 
thi'one, wherein he sits. This tuckt Is n species of magnificenf tabernacle, 
with painted and gilt pillars and glass windows, that are kept shut when the 
weather is ba i, 'Phe four branches, or outer i>arts of the poles by which 
this tuckt is carued, are covered either with scarlet or brocade, and decorat€*d 
with deep fringes of silk and gold. At each brunch are stationed two strong 
and handsomely dressed men, who are relieved by eight other men constantly 
in attendance. Sometimes the king rides on horseback, especially when the 
wreathe r is favourable for hunting; and at other times he is carried by ati 
elephant, in a mik-dember, or in a hauze, which is by far the most striking 
and splendid m«»de of travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and 
magnificeiice of the harness and trappings. The mik-dember is a small house, 
or square wooden tower, gilt and painted ; and the hauze, an oVal cliair with 
a canopy of (supported by) pillars, also superbly decoratetl with colours and 
gold.' 

The piincefiscR and great ladies of the seraglio likewise affected 
variety in their modes of travelling ; som||times they were carried 
on meifs shoultJbrs in magnificent chandools, not unlike the tuckt- 
ravans ; at others, in dose and beautiful palanquins, or in capaciona 
litters suspended between two camels, or elephants ; and, occasioit- 
ally, they Vscftfidcd a mik-dember mounted on the back a 
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Btapendous Pegu clepha-wt, which at such times was decorated 
with silver bells, and the most cosily furniture. An accident 
which occurred to certain ladies of the seraglio, on Aurung-Zebe^s 
present journey ^nto Cashmiref will illustrate the danger to which 
those loyely creatures were sometimes exposed in their aariei 
palaces. 

‘ The king was ascending the Peer-Punehal mountains, the highest of all the 
.mountains, afxl from which a disiant Ciew of the kingdom of Cashinii e is first 
obtained, ilc was followed by a long line of elephants, upon whicli sat the 
ladies in mik-deinbers and amaris. he foremost, appalled, as is supposed, 
by the groat length and accli\iw of the path before him, stepped back upon 
the elephant that was moving in his track, who again pushed against the third 
elephant, the third against the fourth, and so on until fifteen of them, incapa- 
ble of turning round, or extricating themselves In a road so »»toep and narrow, 
fell d »wn the precipice. Jlajjpily for the women, flie place Mheie they fell 
was of no great height ; only thr^e or four were killed ; but there were no 
means of saving any of the elephants. Wherever tiiose animals fall under the 
tremendous burthen usually placed upon their backs, they never rise again, 
even on a good road. Two days afterwards we passed tiiat way, and I ob- 
served that Home of the poor elephants still moved their trunks.’ 

Tbits misfortune, though seriously told, will put the reader, w^ho 
is familiar with the Caliph Vathek, in mind of the accident that 
befel a part of the cafila which that commander of the faithful 
led, ill his imphms expedition, over the mountains between Saniarah 
and the Rocnabad. The ladies, on that occasion, were compelled 
to jump, half naked, out of their palanquins and cages, to escape 
from the ctmflagration of the cedar forest; while the wolves and 
tigers lay close on the sides of their path to snap them up as they 
ran. But we arc now on the bord^^rs of Cashmirc, and must nut 
loiter with Vathek. 

Cashmirc, wbieh, according to the ancient historians of the coun- 
try, was fomerly a lake, is now a sweet valley, of about ninety 
miles in length, and thirty, or ^.hirty-six, in hreadth. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains, the nearest of whicli are of moderate eleva- 
tion, covered with tr<*es and verdure, and grazed hy innumerable 
docks and herds. Behind these hills, vast ridges of mountains, 
bleak, rugged, and capped with eternal snow, rear their summits 
far above the clouds. The sides of the gentler eminences abound 
with game ; partridges, liares, antelopes, and animals yielding 
musk. Lions, bears, tigers, and serpents are, with few or no ex- 
ceptions, unknown in this coiintr}'. The fields arc beautifully 
variegatcul with sweet-scented flowers, and numerous swarms of 
bees are constantly seen alighting on them, or heard murmuring 
among the tliick foliage. 

• The humming bees, that hunt the golden dow 
In summer’s heaf^ on tops of lilies feed. 

And creep within their bells tn .suck the balmy seed; 

The winged army roams the fields around ; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the sound.’ 
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The whole valley is watered by a thousand springs and rivulets, 
which are conducted by means of aqueducts, even to the tops of the 
hills, and distributed in abundance over the holds of rice. These 
little streams, fallii^^ down from thc*roeky and j)rbcipitous sides of 
the mountains, form innumerable cascades in their descent, and, 
uniting their waters at the Imttomof the valley, swell int(» a beauti- 
ful river, which flowj^ out of (-ashinire betwe^m two stupendous 
rocks, and falls into the Indhs nedr xVttock. This afgindance of. 
perennial springs and fountains maintains perpetual verdure in the 
iields and hillocks, (hardens, meadowsi vineyards, tields of wheat, 
of rice, of hemp, or of saffron, intersected by small canals of water, 
wandering rivulets, or diminutive lakes, give the whole kingdom a 
most luxuriant anrl eudiaiiting appearance. 'Fhe flowers that enamel 
the ground are even more beautiful than tliose of Euro])e ; and, 
among the whole, that which challenges preeminence is tlie rose, 
the most lovely and the sweetest of all vegetable productions. 
This sultana of llowers no where in the East diffuses so delicate an 
odour, or is clot bed with such matchless beauty, as in Cashmiro, 
where that excpiisite ottar is produced which perfumes the chambers 
of Oriental beauty. Fruits of the finest flavour are abundant all 
over the country, — such as the apple, the pear, the plum, tlie 
apricot, and the walnut ; and in the gardens arc flaund melons, 
water-melons, skirrets, red-beet, radishes, and the major part of our 
pot-herbs. 

Cashniire is the name of the capital as well as of the country. U 
stands on the borders of a f^esh lake in the plain, about two leagues 
from the mountains, which s^veep round it in tlie form of a semicircle. 
The river Galuni runs through the middle of the city, and numerous 
covered floating-baths are always seen upon it. Although freestone 
is plentiful in the country, all the houses arc built of brick and tim- 
ber ; but, as their flat-roofs are covired with fine earth, and planted 
with a variety of flowers, the city at a, distance hits the appearance 
of a beautifully checquered parterre.* Nearly all the houses have 
gardens, particularly those on the hanks of the river ; many have 
canals also communicating with the lake, on which the owners keep 
pleasure-boats. 'J'hc lake itself is full of little islands, whirii arc 
laid out in pleasure grounds, and look like large emeralds floating 
in the water. They are covered with green bowers, fruit-trees, and 
the large-leafed asp, whose lofty palm-like bend quivers for ever in 
the wind. The beauties of this lake, and its diminutive “fairy isles, 
contrast remarkably with those of gtbc Lago Maggioro^ in Italy. 
Rude, abrupt .shores surround.the Italian lake ; but its isles, fifteen 
miles from the beach, are described by an illustrious French author 

as “ le s6jour du,moiiJc le plus enchaut^.'’^ 

« 
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Of all the gardens of Cashmire, the most beautiful was that 
called t^haliiTdar, which belonged to the Great .Mogul. It was en- 
tered frcmi the lake by a spacious canal, bordered with green turf, 
and shaded by two rows of poplars. This canal, five hundred paces 
long, led to a summer-house in the middle of the garden. Beyond 
this summer-house, the canal was paved with large freestone, and 
(‘rossed the garden to, another summer-house at the extremity of the 
grounds. These summer-houses stood on little islets in the middle 
of the canal, and were constructed with great taste and magnificence. 
The whole of the interior^was painted and gilt, and on the walls 
certain sentences in splendid Persian characters were inscribed. 
Tradition relates that the doors and pillars of the principal saloon 
were taken by Shah-Jehan from an ancient pagan temple ; they 
are formed of a dusky stone, veiaed with yellow, and are more pre- 
cious than p()rj)hyry or marble. Fruit-trees and flowering shrubs, 
planted tastefully between artlificial cascades and sheets of water, 
and emitting from their blossoms a delicious fmgramu', add very 
iliuch to the beauty and delightfulness of this garden, in whose 
bowers Jehan-Gheer usually passed the summer uionths in the 
company of the enchanting Nourmahal. 

The peopl^e of ('ashmire, who strongly resemble the Jews in 
features and appearance, are much supeidor in intelligence and in- 
genuity to the Hindoos of the peninsula. Poetry and the sciences 
they have cultivated with as much success as the Persians ; and 
they are very skilful and industrious. Beautiful palanquins, bed- 
steads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, SQpons^ &c. are constantly exported 
from Cashmire to every part of India. And the people of this 
country, says Bernier, “ perfectly understand the art of varnishing, 
and are eminently skilful in closely imitating the beautiful veins of 
a certain wood, by inlaying with gold-threads so delicately wrought 
that I never saw any thing more elegant or perfect,” Nothing has 
contributed so much, however, to give celebrity to the ingenuity of 
the Cashmirians, as the unrivalled beauty of their shawls, which 
they manufacture and export in prodigious numbers. These shawls 
arc of two kinds ; the first, manufactured from the wool of the 
cowjtry, finer and more delicate than that of Spain ; the other, 
with the hair (called touz) “ found on the breast of a species of 
wild goat which inhabits Great Thibet.” The districts in which 
this hair or wool is found, lie at the distance of a month’s journey 
to the norfti-east of Cashmire, whither it is brought annually by 
the merchants. Its colour at first is a dark grey, and it is bleached 
in Cashmire by the help of a certain preparation of rice-flour.* It 
is dyed in the yarn ; and the shawl, when woven, is once washed. 
The border is maimfaitured separately ; but the weavers have so 
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skilful a method of attaching it, that the joining is not discernible. 
These shawls are scimetiines exquisitely flowered all ovqr^ wid, thus 
ornamented, are excessively costly. The Cashiqirians were not al- 
lowed to monopolise the manufacture of these sluiwls before at- 
tempts had been made to rival them in various places ; pianufac- 
tories were very early established at Patna, Agra, and Lahore ; 
but as the articles produced were found not to’possess the delicate 
texture and softness of those of Caslninre, it was thought that the. 
waters of that country had considerable influence in conferring 
superiority on its manufactures, in theteamc munnor us the watei*s 
of Masulipatnm are said to communicate superior freshness tt» the 
colours of its chintzes, whicli seem to improve in washing. 

With respect to the beauty of the Cashmirian women — almost as 
celebrated as that of their shawls-j-Bernier and Forster differ: 
the former thought that faces as handsome as any in Kiirope might 
he found in Cashmirc ; but, according to the latter, although these 
ladies arc generally possessed of fine complexions, being what would 
in Spain or the South of France be called brunettes, they have but 
coarse figures, are broad-featured, and have thick legs. We pre- 
fer Bernier’s testimony. He contrived to penetrate into the in- 
terior of fifteen or sixteen houses, by dint of large quantities of 
sweetmeats, and had the satisfaction to sec all tlie ladies of the 
family, both married and single, entirely unveiled. 

From this slight outline of our author’s description of (^ashmire, 
we hope the reader will be able to form some conception of the 
pleasure and information in be derived from these volumes. For 
our own part wc know of no traveller in the East superior to Ber- 
nier, excepting, perhaps, Volney, who has never had any equal. 
Bernier, however, had a no less splendid field ; his talent for ob- 
servation was very great ; and his judgment, in matters of religion 
and government, exceedingly acflte and penetrating. He had, 
moreover, an eye to the indolent di.sposition of mankind iu the c*om- 
position of his book ; for he has condensed his observations into os 
few pages as possible, giving us merely the essence of his experience. 
Nor does he, by labouring to bfe short, become obscure ; his mean- 
ing is almost always accessible to the ‘‘ meanest capacities,” and 
he is a chcerfiil jocose writer, who loves to laugh as often as de- 
corum will permit. 

It must be allowed, too, that his present translator lias done him 
ample justice. Of the old version^ we know nothing ; biit, we dare 
say, it was done into English ” quite as incorrectly asTMEr. Brock 
asserts. Our acquaintance with Bernier had hitherto been carried 
on without an interpreter, but, we suspfct, we shall be likely to 
make use of Mr! Brock as our*dragoman in future. In fact, his 
tvanslation is one of the most spirited and faithful that we have 
seen for mqny years. T^e sense of the original seems to have been 
apprehended ccn-cectly, and scrupulously preserved ; and the style 
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IB nervous and elegant. Altogether it is one of tlie most agreeable 
books of travels that cam be met with, possessing all the freshness 
of novelty, though -MTitten a h|ftidrcd and sixty years ago, and full 
of those acute remarks and profound reflections^wliich characterise 
the productions of a truly philosophical traveller. 


JL. 


THE .PEkSIAN MINSTREL."^ 


CouR, sit on this soft bank, my love, . 
The moon is dreaming on these floweri, 
And zephyrs curl you silver lake ; 

With thee, the black-eyed girls above, 
And Paradise’ bright streams and bowers, 
No longing wish, no sigh can wkke ! 


Fair were the halls thou *8t left for me, 
Dilara ! bright the gems, the gold ; 

And, ab I the young hopes, brighter still i 
And can my love repay to thee 
Thb loss of treasures heap’d, untold ; 

The heart by friends made vacant, nil ! 


See, love, those old, but undlmm’d fires, 
Trimm’d by the dusky hand of Night, 

In yonder nigh eternal dom^ : 

Like them shall burn my warm desires, 
Still trimm’d by T-iOve with new ddlight, 
Still lighting up thy sweet heart’s home. 


This soft-tonod lute, this practised hand, 
This voice by Secret lovfe made sweet, 
And all the lore the heart supplies, 

Will smooth our path to every land, 
Will soften every breast we meet, 

And light with favour all young eyes. 


Then cheer thee, love, though all estranged 
Thy mother’s breast, thy father’s court, 
And all thy youthful friends may be, 

Love whispers that thou hast but changed 
Qne palace roof of poor resort 
To tn'sd the floors of kings with me. 

( « 

July Id, 1626. 


Bfou. 


♦ “ The Persian Khanyagerc seems nearly to have resembled our old 
English minstrel, as he usually accompanied liis barbut, or lute, with heroic 
songs.” — EiBCKroiu>. ^ j 
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DNPUBLISUfiD MANUSCRIPTS OF TRAVELLER IN TMB RAST^ 

No. xm. 

Commerce of Smyrna, — Articles of Importaiioj^, 

Coffee has always borne the first nyik ainon^ tlie importations 
into Smyrna: and West India coffee has now become an article of 
first necessity. Iinniensc quantities of it are consumed ; it sells for 
short credit, and voy; easily barters for the product ioms of the 
country. The small green bean is preferred : but, in general, any 
quantity will sell in }>roportion to its vaVue, except Java and common 
Batavia coffee, which are not liked ; and it is immaterial whether 
it he packed in hags, barrels, or casks. The coftee of Martinique 
is highest in repute ; and by that name all descriptions, wliich have 
a small green beau, arc sold. The reason of the Turks preferring 
this green coffee, is on aecount of its freshness, in which state it 
yields a bitterness of taste, and inhkeis a beverage strong and thick — 
qualities that are both adpiired by all the Orientals^ It was not 
until the year 1810 that West liidig. coffee was used in Turkey in 
any considerable quantities, and its first introduction is tr) be attri- 
buted to its low pri<*e, when contrasted with the scarcity and dear- 
ness of Mokba coffee. Before that period, most of the religious 
Turks considered the use o^ Wegt India coffee as sinful as tlie use 
of wine : but having gradually conquered this prejudice, it may he 
expected that tin; consumption of this article will always be con- 
siderable. If, however, prices in England should ever Im much 
higher, the consumption would very probably decrease, as the lower 
classes of people here could not theif afford to indulge themselves ho 
much in the use of their favourite beverage as they do at present. 
It may be computed that Turkey consumes within lierself about two 
millions of okes, or about five million pounds of coffee, annually. 
In former times, when Mokha coffee was the sole description inj- 
ported, and that of the West Indies was unknown, from two and a 
half to three millions of okes of this sort were brouglit to Smyrna 
yearly by way of Egypt. Before it arrived at market, its expenses 
usually amounted to 150 per cent, on the prime cost. The late 
wars of the Egyptian Pasha have prevented this article frmn arriving 
with its accustomed regularity in Turkey ; hut even simuld the 
communication he re-established, as of old, no considerable quan- 
tities could be for a long period expected, a| all the plantations are 
reported to have 'suffered from these wars. Some of this arrived 
by sea, via .Suez and Alexandria, and some was brought 
by hind caravans of camels in packages of from 160 to 200 okes* 
Since the interruption of •the direct intercourse between Turkey 
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anil Arabia, the Americans have brouj^ht car^^oes of Mokha coffee 
round by the way of Ihe Cape of Good Hope ; but the length of the 
voyage causing a deterioration in the quality of the article, it sells 
at 10 per cent, less than that Which conies by jvay of Bgypt. The 
Mokha cotFee has a mild, oily, and aromatic taste ; the leaves are 
remarka\)ly suiall, and of a brownish hue, partaking but little of 
either yellow or green. When it is roasted* and pounded^ it loses 
less in weight than the West India, asf the one yields 320 drachms, 
and the other only 260 drachms per oke. In the Mokha coffee a. 
small portion of the shell isi always left; and, without that useless 
addition, the Turks woAld not believe it to be real, but pronounce 
it the production of some other country. If W est India coffee is 
weighed immediately after its arrival in Turkey, the cwt. pioduces 
about 40 or 41 okes ; but, by remaining long on hand, it loses in 
weight, so that the cwt. vdll not yield more than 38 or 39 okes. 
At Constantinople, all coffees but tlmse of Mokha were prohibited, 
until the impossibility of procurkif that sort provtid the necessity 
of admitting others. Its principal consumption is in winter, and 
particularly in the month of Ramadan^ which, being regulated by 
the lunar year, falls on the new moon of different seasons in suc- 
cession. West India coffee is generally worth— common St. Do- 
mingo, 230 to. 240 piastres per 100 okes ; middling West India, 
260 to 270 piastres ; and fine Mattiidque, 800 piastres, for the 
same weight. Fresh Jamaica is also esteemed. Of Moklia coffee, 
the usual pri|pe is from 550 to 600 piaitres per 100 okes. The 
tare of West India coffee is two rotolos per bag ; and for all other 
packages the real tare is taken. • ’ * ' 

Sugars : The firrt white qiialliies afe always preferable. Ha- 
vannahs are most current; yet Martiniime and Guadaloupe clayed 
sugars, if very white, and of a dry with a strong rich grain, 
will also sell very well. In brou|n sugars, the Havaimahs arc always 
prefened ; the brown should bear a projmrtion to the white of 
about one-fourth. The season of consumption falls mostly in 
spring and summer ; and the broWn is particularly used in spring 
for sweetmeats, made of fruits and flowers. These are entirely ar- 
ticles of luxury, confined to the towns of Turkey near the sea-coast, 
for they are scarcely acquainted with sugars in the interior, where 
they have honey as a better substitute. Brazil sugars are not 
much liked, as they have not a very strong grain ; yet they sell also. 
Crushed s^ars sell fast ; but Muscovadoes are diflicult to go ofl^, 
and there pre long credits, Tlv? consumption for Smyrna may be 
annually from 600 to 600 tons ; and the most current sorts are ge- 
nerally worth as under : 

e 

White Havannahs, per quintal, 96 to 100 piastres. I Tare for boxes 

Brown ditto, 65 to 70 ditto, f 14 per cent. , ; 

White Brazils, 80 to 86 ditto. Ditto 18 par o«at. 
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ClAVed RHirara in casks, fine white, to 100 ditto- 
Ditto, j^econd, HO to H»5ilitto, 

Ditto,. * third, 70 to 73 ditto* 

Crushed sugars, 8^o 102 ditto. 

Refined sugars, for the use of Turks, must be smull, ftnd in 
loaves of about 3 lbs. weight. Those f(»r cxport^ition ffpiu hence, 
to other parts of the coast, must be Hamburgh loaves, not ex'* 
ceediiig 10 lbs. in weight, tfnd vefy dry and firni : thsit whiteness 
appears to be of little consequence. When it arrives here in a 
damaged state, it is then of extremelji difficult sale. It should be 
put up in casks of seven or eight cwt.* The tare for paper and 
string, of all sized loaves, is 4 per cent. ^ and of the casks, the real 
tare is genc-rally ta|cen. The Turks use the small Hamburgh 
loaves, of 3 lbs., for presents. among themselves : they sell ordinarily 
at 130 to 135 piastres ; and Turkby loaves at 120 to 125. A 
thousand barrels of TurkeyJdavet^ from 7 to 8 cwt. eacli, might be 
annually sold in Smyrna, OH Oftual number of Hamburgh 

loaves. ■ .vivv - 

Cocoa is an article not at iU Mi mong the Turks ; hut cho- 
colate might be sold in hmdU ^ointlticss, to the amount of 300 or 
400 okes, for the use of the Bttto^ean toilies resident here. 

Pepf»ji is used here ia quantities. That 

of the Bast India Company'a sa^ h alfWs a few paras higher than 
that imported by account of its being better 

packed and cleaned. «; Byery hojgj wa^bs freon 110 to 115 okes, and 
the tare is seven rotolos per Tnet^^sumption may amount to 

about 700 or 800 Imgs; but tbe..Ameiic8OT generally furnish that 
article abundantly froth 9ttnfe%' Black pepper is the only kind 
used ; the price ijf which Is abcbl 2| i^res per okc for the Last 
India Company’s, and from ^ t® ^ f®>^ others. 

Pimento: Jamaica pimento, of a small grab, is that which is 
prefeiTed. It is worth alwat four piaatres per okc, and larger 
grabs 3i to 8J. The consumption ia.greatmit in winter, and may 
amount to 20,000 or 80,000 okes. 'f he tare is real. 

Cinnamon : Very fine Ceylon oimuunon does not answer ; tlie se- 
cond quality, or Cassia lagna, is more current, and is worth from 
7 to 74 piastres per oke. The eensuiiiption, which is principally in 
irinter, may be from 15,000 to 20,000 okes. 

* Ctovns are a current article, and those are preferredi which 
Of a small size, dry, hard, of a light colour, with the floVer b the 
eenttn. ’They are worth about 21 piastres per oke. Their con- 
sumption is also principally in wbter, and iMy amount to 20,000 or 
25,000 okes. It.is sent in barrels and in bigs. 

’ Kurils are net very current, and must be sold on hmg i 

tbev we preferred when without the shell, small, round, and fresh, 
in boxes, of ^0 o« 80 okes each, which are worth 50 piastres per 

OritHfal Herald, I'ol. iO. • • 




Tare for casks 
10 pin* Cent, 
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okc. Their consumption is in wintetj^ and does not certainly exceed 
SjOOO or, 4^000 okcs anmmlly. 

Gingkh should he white, fi^^sh, and without dust, and may be 
sent either in bags or in casks. It is worth from 45 to *50 piastres 
per quintal ; and the consumption is from 1,000 to 1,500 quintals. 

Cakbaiiom^ afe by no means a current artwde ; the small quan- 
tity sold hone brings about ‘2J piastres ‘per okc. 

Peritvian Bark is of very trilling consumption, and should be 
of the first quality, and noti pounded, when it sells from 12 to 15 
piastres per oke. Fewolher medicines answer in Turkey. 

Tea : Hyson tea sells in small quantities for the use of the Eu- 
ropeans, and also for the Turks, who use it^as a beverage when 
sick ; for both of which 50, or 60 chests or boxes arc sufficient 
for a year's consumption. 'The pri^e is, for the best, 15 piastres 
per oke. 

Indigo : Of the various sorts of this article, the Bengal has been 
found to answer best. It should bo light enough to swim in water 
-•^by which criterion the Turks judge it — ^in square pieces, and 
of violet colour, either in boxo§ iSr hides. The good quality is 
worth from 36 to 38 piastres per oke. It is here an article of great 
necessity ; and its principal consumption is in spring and summer, 
when 250 to 800 boxes of 2 and 2i c^t, each may be sold.^, The 
inferior qualities of East India iiiwgo arq of difficult sale, ia^rid on 
long credits. Spanish indigo in serons, very fine, light, and of a 
violet colour, is also in demand ; dt 42 piastres per oke ; 

and about 300 scrons, of 45 to 50 "may be consumed in a 
year. ' ■/ ' 

Cochineal is an article, of very cm‘cni sale! / The silver sells, 
buti the black is preferred, pai-tic'ulariy when large, shining, and 
sidthout dust. The silver should not bife of a reddish colour. It is 
put up in sacks of 70 or 80 okes, and those sacks packed in barrels. 
This article is often falsified by a preparation of wine, which ren- 
ders the silver of a black colour. Its consumption is generally, in 
spring and summer, when from 200 to 250 barrels of it arc used at 
Brusa, Aleppo, and Damascus. The black cochineal is worth 120 
to 125, and the silver from 110 to 115 piastres per oke. The tare 
is always real. 

DvEwoobs of Pernambuco and Brazil are current, when of the* 
qualb^. They are then woi;th 1 50 piastres per quintal ; hut both 
the price and consumption depend greatly on that of Cochineal, as 
Ignore of them are used when Cochineal is dear. The annual con- 
tesptibn may be comptted to be from 500 to 600 quintals at least. 

Logwo(H)S of Campcachy, Honduras, and Jaipaica are of easy^ 
Ithr 4 price of from 20 to 22 piastres per quintal. They 
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should be in lar^je and straight pieces to answer (his market, and 
their annual consumption is then estimated at near 3000 quintals. 

Woods of St. Martha, and Nicafrag^ua, are also very current, to 
the amount of lOftO quintals ])pr year, and sell at 60 piastres per 
quintal. No other kinds of dye-woods than tiiose eiiumerated 
will find a sale at Smyrna, at any credit or priced 

Copperas came formerly froifi Trieste alone, Imf it now also 
comes from England ; the quality of it is however inlfeior to the 
Swedish. It is worth from 12 to 15 piastres per quintal, but sold 
on long credits. The consumption may*be taken from 3,000 to 
5,000 quintals annually. 

Verdiorease comes to this place from Montpelier. If the 
article is cheap, 8,000 or 10,000 oke^may be annually consumed; 
but it having once reached as high as 22 to 26 piastres per oke, the 
consumption was reduced to about 3000 okes, and it was even then 
sold on very long credits. , 

Bocou is tbe production of Cayenne^ and is an article which the 
Americans have lately introduced here. It is a red colour, and 
used mostly Damascus and Aleppo, worth 9 to 10 piastres per 
oke ; 2,000 to 3000 okes being the yearly consumption. 

Red Lead, or Red Arsepic, is of tolerable sale, and is used in 
dyeinij^i ‘ Its price is from 60 to 65 pkstrfe per quintal, and tbe 
consumption amounts to abotit IjOOp quintals annually. 

White Lead, or Wbjte Aisemc, is nn article of ip'cat necessity, 
as it Is used in tbe prilj^j^tioif.of all their colours for painting. 
From 2000 tr» 3000 rpiUrt^kre annually consumed, and easily sold 
for 80 piastres per (quintal tk ihOrt credite. 

Tobacco is so much growi^ipTPurke;^^that very little is requi^ 
to be imported.. Twenty qjj? w hogsheads of Virginia, MaryW4f 
mid Porto would be euffideut, as those kinds are chiefly used in 
the manufacture of snuff, which was foriperly imported from Europe* 
but is now made by themselves. American leaves are worth in gener 
ral from 50 to 00 piastres per oke, but segars h.'ive been found not 
to answer here. 

Rum for the market of Smyrna should tie strong, and of a d$xk 
colour, in puncheons of 120 gallons, when it will sell at the rat^ of 
6| to 6^ piastres per gallon, to the amount of 60 or lOO^Duncheoua 
annually. Very little of it is u^d in the tmvn, tbe larger portioa 
being' sent into the interior of the cduntr^'. 

Almonds : Sicilian sweet almonds, without the shell, are found 
answer well, for, although this country proikices almonds, they 01)1^ 
not sufficient for *its own consumption, importing at least from 7 OO 
*to BOO quintals, which sell from 90 to 96 piastres each. ^ | 7 ^., 

Salt Fish, particularly Kewfoundland cod, or Baccalion, is ifdi» 
' « I 9 
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able to the extent of 600 to 600 quintals, if it arrives in Januai^, 
or February, before the commencement of Lent. • 

Butter is consumed in \^ry considerable quantities. The 
country itself produces a f^reat deal, but not Efficient to au|q>ly 
the demand. I^arge parcels aie sent from Russia, in casks, or 
hides, the quality of which is ijaiich liked, and sells from to 4 
.piastres peitoke, Irisli butter, of a yellow colour, is well known ; 
it may easily be sold at 4 piastres per oke, and should be sent in 
firkins, uium which a tare^if 20 per cent, is allowed. Two or 
three cargoes could be aidd in winter ; but it should be remarked, 
that as tiie buyers are shop-keepers, a long credit may be calculated 
on. 

Provisions in general, such as salt beef and pork, hams, 
cheese, porter, wine, &c. cannot be recommended but in small 
parcels, as their consumption k entirely cotifined to European 
families, who veiy generally import their own supplies of those 
ai'ticles. 

Skh Ammoniac comes in great quantities from Egypt, and is 
used in tinning over the copper kitchen utensils of the country. 
Before the year 1798, it was sometimes sent from England, but 
since that period has been discontinued, as it did not pay a profit. 
The English is far inferior to the Egyptain, which in those years 
sold at 25 piastres per oke, while the English never fetched more 
than IS to 20 piastres pnr oke. Bo great li{» been its decline of 
value from abundance that ijt has since^sold at 5 or 6 piastres per 
oke, and the English would, of cdurse, have been proportionately 
less, . 1 , 

Tin, in bars, is an article pi necessity, always current, and easily 
io}d for cash. It serves prihcipslly^tb tin over the kitchen utensils 
of the Turks, and to make thb usuaj^ adulterations in the silver 
coinage. The manufacture of Daniel, and of Dauhuz of Falmouth, 
are preferred. Peruvian and all other kinds of tin in blocks sell 
also, but about 15 per cent, below the British In bars, from the loss 
of weight and expenses in melting it into b^s for use ; and of all 
tbe, English sorts the Falmouth or Cornish tin is best. The annual 
consumption is about 1000 barrels of 4 cwt, cacli, and it is sold at 
UZH piastres per quintal of 44 okes ; but if the price were below 
200 plastics, it is thought the consumption would be considerably 
augmeiitc^i. It is used at every period of the year, but more par- 
ticularly about the feast of Dairam, when the Turks are in the 
Imbit of new tinning the inside of their kitchen utensils, for the 
service of that festivity 

» Tin, FLATEs, is an article of current sale, but always on credit, 
as the buyers are Jews. The yearly demand is from 1000 to 
boxes of 225 plates each. The slze^ealled No. l.^is worth 95 
piastres. No* 2. is 8 or 10 piastres less, and not««o i4i.Ieable ; and 
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liJo. 3, cannot be sold at all. The boxes should have the maik 
C X R burnt on them. 

Zinc comes to ^this country frtdn England, ahd is used in the 
coinage of the Mint at Constantinople, upon the state of^ which the 
demand chiefly depends, though its annual consumption may be 
considered generally to he from 50,000 to • 60,000 okes, and its 
average price about 3 piastres per oke. ^ 

Lead, in pigs, is of current sale for musket and pistol balls, of 
which there is a manufactory in SrayVna^ that consumes annually 
from 1500 to 2000 pigs of about I501bs. weight each. During the 
last ten years, Spanish lead has been sent into Turkey in about an 
equal quantity with the English ; but the prejudice running in favour 
of the latter, it sells at an increased vidue of 10 per cent, above 
the Spanish, though there is scarcely any difference in its intrinsic 
worth. The English lead is worth about 55 piastres per quintal. 

Lead Shot is an article of necessity, of which above 1000 casks 
of cwt. may be sold in a year. Patent shot is always preferred, 
and should be in bags of | and f cwt* each, as they are sold by 
the English cwt., whfeh is worth about 55 piastres. As the sea- 
son of consumption is chiefly in winter, ft should bp here in July 
or August, and not later than February to be sold within the same 
season. The mines of Tocat produce only a small quantity of 
lead, which is consumed in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Quicksilvkk reaches Smyrna from Germany, and is worth about 
12 piastres per oke, or,15,000 of which arc annually con- 

sumed, but it is general^ sold on credit. 

Steel, particularly Oeti^an steel, is a necessary article, and 
comes in boxes of from 2 quintals each ; the finest and most 
current quality has No. 0. buihit d^ the boxes, and this sort is worth 
' 92 piastres per quintal. No. 1. is worth 87 piastres, and No. 2. 
80 piastres per quintal ; but neither of t^se qualities sell so fast as 
the other. The tare allowed on No. 6; is 8 rotolos per box ; that 
on No. 1. 10 rotolos; and that on No. 2. 12 rotolos. The con- 
sumption of the whole may amount to 4000 or 5000 boxes an- 
nually, and falls chiefly in winter, English steel has been tried in 
the market here, but has not paid for its importation. 

InoN is a very necessary article throughout all Turkey, and the 
sort in general use is that of Russia ; though the Swedish iron is 
preferred. When the iron was from 13 to 15 piastres pjr quintal^ 
the annual consumption was from 50,000 to 60,000 quintals ; but 
when the price aavanced to 20 and 22 piastres, the demand was 
lessened to 30,000 or 35,000 quintals, thoigh it continued still to 
sell for cash and*on short credits. Swedish iron will always bring 
‘a price of 20 to 25 per cent, more than that of Russia, but its con^ 
sumptioU dqcs not exceed 1500 to 2000 quintals per year* la 
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Bomelia there ere mines of very excellent iron, particularly those 
near Philupopoli, which yield a metal proved ‘to be equal to the 
Swedish^ but the manner in whiidi they are conducted confines their 
production to a small quantity ; and the ruinods measures of the 
Turkish giivernment operate equally upon the mines of iron> gold, 
and silver, of which there are a number throughout the country, 
capable of bf ing made a source of naticuial wealth. 

Iron Pirates should be in pieces of a square yard each, or 
mixed in the proportion of OfC-tbird of 10 sheets to the cwt,, one- 
third of 16 sheets, and ode-third of 20 sheets. From 800 to 1000 
quintals ai*e annually sold, at 50 to 55 piastres per quintal. 

Nailb are consumed here in very great qaantities, and those of 
Germany are current at 60 to 52 piastres per quintal ; but Russia 
has, of late, imitated the Oennan nails, and so surpassed them, that 
they sell at 66 piastres. Those which have been sent from England 
were sold at a loss of 30 to 60 per cent. The yearly consumption 
may he from 6000 to 6000 quintals, and falls mostly in spring and 
summer ; they are sold at two, four, and six months' credit, but 
seldom or never for cash. 

Cutlery, sjich as arms, knives, forks, razors, scissors, and such 
articles as are not used by Turks, cannot be recommended, as the 
consumption of the Europeans here is very conjSned. 

Earthenware : Wedgewood plates, of cream colour and plain, 
sell in small quantities, at 3 piastres per dozen, when assorted in 
the proportion of one-third soup pl^^tcs, and the rest shallow plates ; 
but no other sort of earthenware would be likely to answer. 

Glass Ware is of considerable consumption, but is furnished 
from Bohemia at so much cheaper rates tluai it could be done 
England that its exportation from thence could not answer. 

Watches : English watches arc easily sold in Turkey, of which 
those bearing the name of George Pnor are preferred ; those of 
Benjamin Barber come next, and the third in estimation, are those 
of George Charles. They are made up of two sizes, and are of silver, 
in tortoiseshell cases, having the Turkish figures on the dial. They 
aeS ^om 130 to 160 pijistres each, and from 90 to 100 dozen arc 
animally disposed of. In Geneva, they have imitated the watches 
of George Prior, but they do not sell so well, the price vaiying from 
60 to 120 Piastres each. The Swiss make also gold watches for 
thia maurkqt, which sell from 20Q to 360 piastres each ; and of both 
theae kinds Geneva may annually sell. about 160 dozen. 

Cotton Yarn of Great Britain: It is not more than twenty 
years since English twsi; has been^known in Turkey; before that 
time they used India yam, whiclT is now entin^^cly iliscontiniieil : 
those were assorted of all numbers, of which the Turks used ftie' 
ecaraeat only, exporting those which #ere too gno for them to 
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different parts of Europe. The consuigiiptian of Britiah yam iu- 
ereases eveiy year, as it becomes bettei* known. It may be calcu- 
lated to have been, a few years ^incc, from 480,000 to 500,000 
pounds, English ;*it is how from 600,000 to 800,000 pounds ; and 
it is thought that the consumption of this article may be*augmented 
to a million of pounds, at least. In Smyrna, the manufacturers 
know veiy well the difference between mule and waler twist, but 
they make scarcely any difference in price, as proof of which, the 
following sales may be quoted, made) in the same day, both on the 
same credit : • 

Water twist, 1600 okes, No. 80 to 42 — 12 piastres per oke, 

Mule twist, 2000 okes, No. 36 to 44— 11 J do. per okc. 

Sometimes cash may be obtained for twist, but in general it is sold 
on ax credit of from one to four montli8,,$payable in instalments ; but 
as the buyers arc of good repute, and punctual in their engage- 
ments, the payments follow, generally, on the appointed day; a 
consideration of the first importance in a country where justice is 
BO difficult of access. As the purchasers here do not pay for water 
twist in projiortiou to its value, it carmot be recommended to send 
any of it ; at least, it should not exceed one-fourth in proportion 
to the mule twist, and should be assorted for Smyrfia from No. 30 
to 40, For mule twist the following .aspsortment is recommended ; 
Nos. 86, 37, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, of each number a 
bale, and all of the same she. The most convenient bales are 
of 300 pounds weight, but they must not at all exceed 600 pounds. 
The bundles w'ould be preferrcd»if of 10 pounds each, but five-pound^ 
bundles will also sell ; thd^ numbers are the most current in the 
manufactories of Snnymai where nothing under 30 or above 60 is 
used. Tt is also recommended to make up assortments of those 
numbers in 10 bales of each number, and to mark each assortment 
differently, from 1 to 10. The yarn is not weighed here, but sold 
by the invoice weight, at the rate of 36 okes per 100 pounds. The 
finer qualities of mule twist do not bring better prices here than 
the second. They have begun in Smyrna to dye the British yarns, 
which it is thought are destined for exportation from hence into 
Russia. 

Muslins arc an article in considerable demand throagtlobt 
Turkey, and arc mostly employed in making turbans for the men> 
and head-dresses and veils for women of all conditions.'^ 

India Muslins were, some yeats ago, in genera! consumption 
here, and sold on four or six -months' credit, to he balanced in one 
and a half or two years. At that period th| Turks were much pre- 
judiced against all English manufactures in imitation of India goods, 

* but they havj^ nojv overcome tlfat prejudice, and purchiiie whiidl* 
‘e^er may be cheapest. It is thus that the British bare 
tirely replaced |hc India*^ muslins, with the exception of a sniaB 
quantity, which is sold at 25 to 80 per cent, less than former 
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priccK. Among those, the qualities which used to be invoiced at 
20 to 30 {tiastrcs per piece aie most current, and none should eo9t 
more than from 36 to 40 piastres per piece to command a sale, 

Inoun ^J^ANUFACTtJREs : Thosc in most general demand through* 
out Turkey are as follows : cassoes, calicoes, long cloths, tanj^s, 
terrendacs, mule midis, surhets, allibalies, F» mulls, S. mulls, and 
carbans. 'Kmse goods should be never less than yard-wide, and if 
they exceed that measure by onc-eighth or one-quarter it would 
be preferred ; excepting that such breadths should not aifect the 
length of the pieces, whifch must be always from 20 to 21 yards : 
and humhums, of 12J yards long by IJ yard wide; with seer- 
suckers, of the same length and yard wide only, should be of yel- 
low stripes, as no other colours will do, and the broader those 
stripes are the more saleable. * 

The following articles cannot be recommended for Turkey, viz. 
baftas, addaties, emmerties, guerai^ks, doosoolies, mahmoiidies, 
salemporcs, cottarnies, jamdontes, alatches, silk sashes, checked 
and striped calicoes ; and, in general, all coloured goods, except 
seersuckers. 

OfiKitfAN Mjtslins have shared a like fate with India goods, and 
are almost entirely superseded by the English manufactures. ITierc 
are now scarcely any consumed, whilst some years ago from 66,000 
to 60,000 pieces were sold in Smyrna ; at present, however, the 
fourth part of the quantity could not be disposed of at any time, or 
ip hardly any modeiutc time. ^ 

British Shirtings and Calicoes are also in good demand, and a 
stout substantial quality is preferred, which may be sold, at good 
prices, to the amount of 0000 or 8000 pieces in a year, but if India 
calicoes were not to arrive in any quantity, it might be easily ex- 
tended to 8000 or 10,000 piec^, of which the lowest qualities 
would sell best, and in general be sure of realising a handsome 
profit. 

Furniture Chintz : The consumption of this article in a year 
may be from 2600 to 3000 pieces of 28 yards long and seven- 
eighths yard udde. The finer qualities are worth 76 piastres per 
piece, and the inferior qualities sell at about 16 per cent, less ; bat 
the first is more readily purchased, though at a more advanced 
price. Asrthey are mostly used for sofa coverings, &c., patterns 
should be Aad for guides ; though in that, if they are gay and bril- 
liant, thcy^will not fail. They should be glazed, and contain 60 
pieces in a box or bale ; every five pieces of a separate pattern. 

Printed Caucoes winter should be in pieces of 28 yards 
long, J yard wide, and unglazed. They should arrive here in the 
months of August and September, when from 30,000 to 40,000. 
pieces might be sold, and be assorted by/efercucc to Qnished pat- 
terns, and packed in the same way as the chintzes, when the finer 
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8f>rt would fetch 70 piastres per piece, and second qualities 65 
piastres ; both, however, should be on a good cloth, as, if it were in- 
ferior, it would lessen its price 10 or 15 per cent. ; and inferior 
goods of this kind would not do at all. * 

Printed Calicoes for summer should also be in •pieces of 
28 yards long, J yard wide, and unglazcd. ,They should arrive 
here in the months of February and March, when from 25,000 to 
30,000 pieces might be sold. The same observations, is to assort-^ 
inent, quality, packing, &c., apply to these as to the printed calicoes 
for winter use. * • 

Jacconots: A common sort of jacconot handkerchief has been 
sent here, of ^ yard square, with a white border, which is used to 
print upon, and sells at 1 1 J piastres per dozen. Some of red and 
blue borders have been sent, wliich s^louly at 1 1 piastres, whcims, 
without such borders, they would fetch 12J or 13 piastres per 
dozen. This quality, In pieces of 20 yards long, and | wide, might 
be sold to the amount of 30,000 to 35,000 annually, at 24 to 25 
piastres per piece. If of the same quality, in pieces of 20 yards 
long, and a full yard wide, any could be sent, 10,000 pieces could 
be sold annually, at 28 to 30 piastres per piece, in addition to the 
former. Jacconots of 20 yards, by i wide, with gold suds, ai*e worth 
55 to 57 piastres per piece ; and the consumption may be 6,000 
pieces. Jacconots of 20 yards, by yard wide, with gold ends, are 
worth 41 to 42 piastres per piece ; and the consumption may 
amount to 10,000 or 12,000 pieces annually. There is also a qua- 
lity called 6-4th8, but whieh is really If yard wide, and in pieces of^ 
10 yards long, which are very current at 17 piastres per piece; 
without gold ends, and of which from 40,000 to 50,000 pieces arc 
sold in every year. 

Cambrics are sold here, in pieces of 12 yards, by yard wide, of 
a quality worth from 25 to 26 pfi&tres per piece, of which 5000 or 
6000 pieces are annually consumed ; and another quality, of the same 
length, called 0-4ths, but really If yard wide, sells ut 35 piastres, 
to the amount of 15,000 pieces yearly. 

Mulls, made in imitation of India muslins, 20 yards long by 
yard wide, with gold ends, have been sold at 36 to 38 piastres per 
piece, though latterly they have brought no more than 31 to 32 
piastres ; and about 12,000 to 15,000 pieces arc the annual demand. 

Sorbets, made also in imitation of the India goo^s, 20 yards 
long by yard wide, have been sold at 38 to 40 piastres per piece ; 
but subsequently, like the mulls, were depressed to 30 piastres ; 
and the annual consumption does not exceed 10 or 12,000 pieces. 
All those kind of goods should be ill packages of 50 pieces 

Cambrip Handkerchiefs, of white ground with small priated 
borders, in | ysird squares, would sell in considerable qiiaBtitiet>|is 
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also puilicats, but at very low prices. The price has been about 
12 piasti^es per dozeu^ tljPOugh they were fomeHy at 15 and 16, 

Book Musmns?, Fancv Godds, and Manchester Goods iii 
general, cannot be recoinnicnded without pariicular orders from 
correspondents, on any new opening of a market. 

Nankeens, eithcrof Indifi, Malta, or of England, are but a small 
object, as serving only for the* Kuro'peans : of these, the short 
pieces ai*e most saleable, and are worth 4;| piastres per piece, and 
the long ones sell at piastres i»er piece. 

Shalloons were, about twenty years since, one of the princijml 
articles from England to Turkey. In the year 1792 there were 
imported 50,000 t(* 52,000 j»ieees ; the price was then, for the fine 
ones, 38 piastres, and for the, ordinary ones, 26 to 27 piastres per 
piece. They have since risen, the finest from 95 to 105 piastres, 
and the ordinary from 70 to 75 piastres per ])iece. The importa- 
tions, since 1808, have not exceeded 1500 or 2000 pieces annually, 
iu consequence of the high price at which they sell, the very gene- 
ral substitution of printed calicoes, and the improvement of the 
Angora shalloons, which surpass the English in beauty and sub- 
stance. The season for the sale begins iu spring, and summer is 
the time of their highest demand, as the article is used only for 
the dresses of Levantine men. In those former years, when its con- 
sumption was so extensive, sales werie made at four or six months' 
credit, hut accounts seldom balimced within the year, and some- 
times extending even to two years. TJie credit is now, however, 
' Confined to two and four months, and accounts arc generally settled 
iu six. The shalloons of Halifax are preferred, particularly those 
of the manufacture of Kirshaw and Sons, and of Birch and Kir- 
sliaw. The same assortments arc sent from other parts of En- 
gland, hut they sell 10 or 15 pc^ cent, lower, though the quality 
be equally as good. The Germans, and people of Languedoc, 
have endeavoured to do something in this article, but have not 
succeeded. 

Cassimeres are only for the consumption of the Europeans hcie, 
and thcrefoi*e little is necessary. Fifty or 00 pieces are suflicicni 
for an annual supply. They come principally from Germany, and 
ate worth 6^ piastres per x)ike, while the English sells at 9 piastres. 

Cloths : The competition in this article is vciy great ; sales of 
which are made on credit, one-third t<» be paid every two months ; 
but the aecn^unts are scarcely ever settled before one or two years. 
British cloth does not pay at all, as fhe prices and charges arc 
higher than those from tjjc continent. The best mahoot cloths, of 
Edward Vernon of London, sell, witl\ difficulty, at 1 8 to 19 piastres 
per pike. Broad cloths are too good for Turkey, ^nd arc not 
paid for. The English shallec mahoots, or ladies' clothsj^havc been 
imitated with success in the Netherlands, under the nUme of Semglio 
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cloths; and sell at 15 to 15^ piastres per pike, with a discount of 
10 per cent. The Netherlands have equally successfully imitated 
the mahoots, which sell at 17 and 17^ piastres per^pike, with a dis- 
count of 10 per cenf. also. Of these two qualities of cloth, there is 
an annual consumption of from 400 to 500 bales of 12 pieces each. 
Those goods are pardy consumed here, and partly in Egypt and 
Syria, where the prices arc from Ip to 20 per cent, lii^ier than in 
Smyrna ; those cloths are 9-4ths Brabant ell-wide, before the * 

* Pi'ench Revolution, the merchants of Languedoc used to do much in 
cloths with Turkey, and sent here aiAiually from 2500 to 3000 
bales of 12 pieces each, which were mostly bartered. Those 
cloths were very cheap and of a common quality, yet they were of 
a proper texture*, and served for the poor people. The French 
may now send from 200 to 300 bales only in a year, as the difficulty 
which impedes their navigation occasions them to cost much dearer 
than formerly, and the inferior cloths of Germany now replace 
them, whicli are sent here to the amount of about 1000 hales lujiiually, 
and sell from 6 to 11 piastres per pike. It is nearly twenty years 
since the English endeavoured to imitate those cloths, and succeeded 
very well in point of quality, hut they stood about 25 per cent, 
dearer than the Languedoc cloths^ and consequently were not of 
current sale. Germany furnishes also some fine elotris, in addition 
to those inferior ones, particularly those manufactured by Matthew 
Cherin of Liepzig, which are worth 21 J piastres per pike, and of 
which the annual consumption may be from 150 to 200" bales of 
12 pieces. The manufactjiire of (^dermonts of Vnels, near Aix la 
Chapelle, is worth 23| piastres f5er pike, and they furnish from I5b-^ 
to 200 bales annually. 


ON EARLY SCENES. 

Ah ! much loved scones of early youth. 

Throiig^h which IVe wander’d wild and free, 
When oven fiction seem’d like truth. 

And fancy’s dream reality. 


How oft with boyish plee 1 ’ve ranged, 

With merry heart, and footsteps light, ^ 
Through scene.*?, whicli now secern .sadly change^, 
Then beaming like the simniicr bright. 


For now, alas ! the world ha.s skroudcwl. 

,With its cares, our youthful mirth ; 

Or aorrow, with its darkness, clouded 
9 The hapjiy thoughts that here had birth. 


L. 1.. L. 
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SKETCH OF THE POLITE LITERATURE OP THE HINDOOS, 
INCLUDING TUEIR TALKS, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 

Th£R£ in no class of composition mojcC in favour with the Orientals 
than tales and narratives, and this preference is not less prominently 
shown in India than in Persia and Arabia. The Arabian tales of 
^ The Thousand and Ou'e Nights ' have long been familiar to every 
European nation ; but there are several Indian collections of the 
same kind, which might, perhaps, meet an equally favourable re- 
ception, if they were introduced by some able hand to European 
readers. In one of these, entitled ‘ VrihatkathS,’ which is a col- 
lection of talcs by Somadeva, there arc some of striking novelty, 
and evincing great powers of imagination. This collection has bein 
abridged by the author himself, from a larger work of his own, 
called the ‘ Katha Saiit Skgara ; or Ocean of the Streams of Tales/ 
which is still extant, and in substance the same with the abi-idge- 
ment. It is not a very ancient work, but it is superior to most 
others, on account of the elegance of its style and its completeness, 
the author liaving collected from al^ sources popular tales, and 
added to these several of Ids jwn mvention. It is quite worthy of 
a good English translation. >7., i 
Besides this collection,/ there are innumerable single tales. 

SSome of the compositions of this khid, \ ^hich arc partly written in 
prose and partly in verse, form, iorSanscrit, a separate class, called 
Champhs, of which a long list be given. Amongst these, we 
shall mention only one, the ^ Vftsivadattk of Subandlm,' a short 
but interesting romance, of wfeijjfa Mr. Colebrooke has given an 
account.* 

We may mention here a class of similar compositions, which seem 
not to rank very high with the learned of India, although amongst 
the people they are vciy popular, we mean the three collections of 
fairy-tales, the ‘ Suka Saptati/ the ‘ Vetfila Panchariiisati/ and 
the * Sinh^sana Dvatrinsat,' The reason why these are not much 
esteemed by the learned arises principally from the want of ele- 
gance iu the narrative ; for many of the very same tales have been 
embodied iiTthe great collection of Somadeva. Their popularity 
is sufficientl^y proved by their being translated into • almost all the 
modern languages of India, and many of them into Persian. We 
have, for instance, the ‘ Suka Saptati, or Seventy ^ Tales of a 
Parrot,' first in a Sanserffc edition, in which every thing, the whole 
of the superhuman inachiner}% as ^'cll as the pictur^ of life and 
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manners, iire purely Indian. This is thought to have been the 
gi’ound work of the.well-known Persian book under the same title ; 
an opinion which was entertained by Sir Williajm Jones, as we have 
seen it expressed in, a manuscript ndte of his, written in his copy of 
the Sanscrit ^ Suka Saptati.' It would bo incorrect to call the 
Persian composition a translation, for only the outlines of* the tales 
are there retained, while the manners and actions of the persons 
introduced are eonfomteblo to Persian notions. This itersian ver-. 
SiOn has been retranslated into several modern Indian dialects, but 
these translations are very different fri)m the work which may be 
considered the original source of these diftcrent editions. 

The ^ Hitopadesa’ experienced a similar fate. The literary history 
of that work has hecirahly discussed by Mr. Colebrooke, in his pre- 
face to the edition of the Sanscrit originj^l, (Serainpore, 1 804,) and by 
Mr. de Sacy, in his preface to the Arabic version, called tlie ‘ Kalila 
wa Dimna.’ In a former number of this publication, (vol. ii. p. 23,) 
in a paper on the ‘ Fables of Pilpai/ it was conjectured that the 
merit of having produced the original did not belong to India. 
Without doubt, the ^ HitOpaddsa ^ is not the work which was tran- 
slated into Pchlcvi by the learned physician of Noushirv^n. It is 
stated, indeed, in the introduction to the ^ Hitopadesa ' itself, that 
that work was recast from an earlier composition * of the earn© 
kind, called the *• Panchatantra/ It is this last-mentioned work 
which Mr. Colebrooke shows to have been the original of all the 
Persian, Arabic, and other versions of these apologues ; but the 
* Paiichatantra * was undoubtedly Of Indian origin. This has been 
shown by Mr, Colebrooke lo be'*the general tradition of all Persiasw- 
and Arabic wiiters who have touched upon this subject. But in 
addition to this, there is a paper)of Dr, Wilson^s laid before the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, which is ^idte conclusive on that point, and 
the situation and acquirements of t|iis gentleman make his authority 
of great weight. 

In Indian poetry, their lyric compositions deserve notice. These 
are not so numerous as other branches of polite literature in San- 
scrit, but some of them are works of superior merit. Some of the 
vernacular dialects, as the Hindi and Brij Bhakh, are richer in this 
respect than the parent tongue ; and it would be gratifying if some 
of the gentlemen in India, qualified for the task, would furnii^ an 
account of the literature extant in those and other of the vernacular 
dialects of the countiy. Works of an historical desSliription ^re 
now wanting in Sanscrit, and this deficiency might, nerhaps, in 
some degree, be supplied by such works in the provincial dialects. 

Amongst the lyric poems in Sanscrit, tte first place is undoubt** 
cdly due to the ^ Gita Gdvinda/ of Sayadeva, which has been ele- 
gantly, though not very faithfully, translated by Sir WiUiam Jones. 
— ibiatic Researches,’ voL iii.) This poem consists of a variety 
of amtatory 'songs hetwee^ Krishna and his beloved BftdM. It it a 
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kind of dialogue in verse, and Sir William has not improperly 
called it a pastoral drama. It is a glowing })icture of fervent love ; 
its stylo in the highest degree vivified and brilliant, and the har- 
mony of the verSe superior to &ny Other Sanserif composition what- 
ever. Most of the songs are written in rhyme ; and this circum- 
stance is^ worth mentioning, since some literati have been led to de- 
rive the use of rhyme in modern languages from the Arabic, 

. through the medium of tlie Spafnish, hn opinion which ought to be 
abandoiKid after the discovery of rliymcd poems anterior to any , 
imaginable influence of th(^ Arabic poetry i>n any language of the 
West. On the whole, Vhyme presents itself so naturally in many 
languages, that it would be more useful to inquire, how it happened 
that some nations never adopted the use of it; at all. The existence 
of regular rhymed poems in Sanscrit, (in which, however, its use 
is but limited, and where if seems to have been introduced from 
the derivative language called ^ Prakrit,^) needs hardly to be traced 
to any foreign influence. 

Next to Sayadeva, in rank, is Bhartrihari, a different person 
from the author of the insipid epic poem mentioned above. We 
possess from him a collection of detached amatory stanzas, of ex- 
traordinary beauty. Another erotic poqt, Chaura, has left fifty 
stanzas, said fo have been uttered by him, when he was going to 
suffer death after having be^ det<pi!;^ted in an intrigue with the 
king's daughter. From possess two short amatory 

poems, the ^ Vasantatihi|^||i£l[££^i^ Prasnottarainfflff ' ; and, from 
the general merit of the of this distinguished 

•*^thor, we may be allowed to si^po^e them interesting, but we 
cannot speak of them from air^c^^h^quaintanoe. 

It would almost seem, ns if tb^Jyric poetry of the Hindoos were 
entirely confined to erotic subjects ; at least we know of but vei*y 
few, and those not very distinguished, lyric compositions of a dif- 
ferent kind. Of songs of wine, and joy, of whi<di the Persians have 
such abundance, we know of no specimens in the Indian languages. 
Descriptive jioctry is of very frequent occurrence in Sanscrit ; but 
more generally interspersed in larger compositions than as separate 
poems. Th<? ‘ Hi hi Sanbara,' or assemblage of the Seasons, by 
Kfflidffsa, is an instance of 11, purely descriptive poem, of which Sir 
WU]iiam Jones sjicaks in very high terms. The ‘ Meghadlifca' of 
tW' smne author contains also chiefly descriptive poetry, though 
pr^erly belonging to the erotic class. 

The dramatic literature of th^e Indians is that which possesses 
the greatest merit, and is the most ’agreeable to the European 
standard of criticisin. IJrrjuatic poetry has always been considered 
as the most difiicult branch of the qrt, and has almost everywhere 
beeh the highest kind of literary composition at which a nation h$A ' 
arrived. A good drama, indeed, requires the deepest knowledge of 
the human mind, and the powers of all the\>ther braachea of p^try ; 
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it aftbrds no less opportunity for epic narration than for lyric effu- 
sions and a display ^of rtctorical talents. *The faculty of iuventinf(, 
so necessary for the production of a plot, cajuiot be disputed to 
the Hindoos ; it is ^rather the exuDcraiice to which their writers 
are liable of which wo complain: hut the dramatists of Hindoostan 
have, as Mr. (\?lol)rooko justly observes, beea ^ more restrained 
within the bounds of poetical probability, when <'oniposii)^ for ex- 
hibition before an jiU(iienco,*thait hi writinj^ ibr jirivalu perusal, or. 
, even for public recital.” 

Of their dramatic litcrr.ture compitrali vcly lud lit He has been 
communicated to the iiluropeau pnblie ; the ‘ SakuntalA,’ translated 
by Sir William Jones, has every tvlierc met tvllh a most favourable 
reception. It is eerteiiily otie of th(‘ most dislin^nisluid produc- 
tions of this kind amoiif^st the Indians, though there arc several 
others tvhich are eijnal to it, and one or two which, in our opinion, 
are even superior. The ‘ Malaii Madhara,’ of which our readers 
will find an account in the tenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches/ 
may be considered as the chef d’eeuvro of this kind in Sanscrit. 

A satisfactory investigation of this department of Sknserit liteva- 
fure can only be accomplished in India; and it is therefore with 
great jdeasure wc announce to our European readers, that the 
learned Dr. "iV^ilson has lately maac very extensive rcsearclies on 
this head, and is at present eng^gcAm laying the results before the 
public, together with translatioflSg(^tey;e,ral unpublished plays. It 
is indeed high time that this w4i>iie ; for a long time dra*- 

matic exhibitions have ceaKjeid tjijnongst the natives, and many of 
their ndtakas have already been lost; the rest, we fear, woutt 
soon share the same fate, if 'uot 'rescued from destruction by Eu- 
ropean .scholars. - 

The dramatic compositions that we have seen belong all to the 
same class — the serious drama ; w^find, however, that Sir W. Jones 
speaks of a farce, in which the Bralimins are ridiculed ;* % com- 
position of this kind would be particularly interesting : and, if any 
such exist, we shall be glad to be the medium of laying it before the 
world. 

For eloquence, either forensic or political, a country constituted 
as India has been, from time iniiiieiuorial, affords no opportunity. 
History, that able teacher of practical political wisdom, 
often speaks in vain to those who stand most in need olSits ipltruc* 
tion, is quite neglected among tl^e Hindoos. On other brdnetses 
of knowledge, as philosophy .and law, there exist many works in 
prose, but they do not lay any claims to elegance of style to eomr 
position, and are not much in ,use. » 

* Catalogue of Manuscripts presented by Sir W. Jones to the Hoyal Society, 

No, 00* ** 
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This last class of books is however, more suited to a European 
taste than those to which the Hindoos ascribe, a sacred authority, 
although they arc less important in a historical point of view. 
The authors of their lighter wbrks, intended m^irely for the amuse- 
ment of the readers, were less encumbered by national prejudices 
and religious tenets than the writers of works on scientific or 
religious subjects. Tt is fi’om these that we -principally derive our 
. ideas of Indian taste, and it is to theste, therefore, that European 
criticism is chiefly applied. 

The principal works, jthat have been noticed in this sketch, ap- 
pear to have been composed subsequent to the works on s&^cred 
literature. From the absence of a fixed chronology, we cannot 
with accuracy fix the exact period. It is probable, however, that 
most of them were written after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and before the invasion bf the Mohammedans ; a period of which 
but little is known, etCfMpt that India seems to have then enjoyed 
a greater tranquillity thau^tTany subsequent date. That but few, 
and by no means the most distinguished of these works, can have 
been written under the Mohammedan rule is indeed evident from 
their contents ; so entirely freeware they from any traces of foreign 
influence, and so unmixed is. the Indian genius in all their similes 
and allusions*; besides which ^^veral of them contain historical 
references, which fix them as anteii^or to the period mentioned. 

Enveloped as is the ipoiitieal history of India in fiction and dark- 
ness, the histoiy of its literature shares the same fate. In a country, 
constituted as this seems for ages^to hl^ve been, the cultivation of 
^'’fiterature would depend greatly on the degree of encouragement it 
received from the throne. That flie* golden age of Indian poetry 
should, therefore, be intimately eqnnected with the names of princes 
Who distinguished themselves by Hs support might be anticipated, 
and tradition corroborates thtss anticipation. But, as is the case 
with tradition generally, it select ^ne single person, with whom it 
coniects all celebrated litcratf* iiames, and on whom it lavishes all 
the honours due to princely patrodage. This fortunate person is 
f^ikramdditya, (or the Sun of Might,”) who has generally been 
placed so early as at the beginning of our era. There is a stanza 
current amongst the pundim, in which “ the nine gems of the court 
of Vikrama” are enumerated, as living at liis palace and enjoying 
his undisturbed favour. But it is known that some of the writers, 
thus nsude Contemporary, lived at periods of considerable distance 
lk*om each other ; and the name of Ptkrama appears in so many dif- 
ferent places, that it is quite impossible to assign any certain period 
to that great patron of Indian learning ; if, Indeed, the whole may 
not be as much an allegfiry as the history of Apollo and the Nine 
Muses on Parnassus. 



THE CITIES OF THE FLaIN.* 


TSiiOWi.Y the Orient* klndleA with the light 
Of iTioni, and vapours curl’d in misty wreatlr% 

O’er vale and upUuul, tinged with lurid beams 
Refracted o’er the horizon, wht^i went forth 
From the doomed city, with their (Ai^Kdian 
The chosen family. OVr Siddim’s plain — 

T^ate field of carnage, where the vassal kings 
Battled for freedom with their tyrant foes-— 

They fled ; and dark and darker grew the heavens. 
Till blackness spread along this ground, and roll’d 
in masses o’er the mountains ; fit^l jfrieamns 
Of gory light threw o’er the skies 4 ^odm 
Unnatural and awful ; like the stddke 
Of conflagrated worlds, it gather’d round. 

And human faces seemed,, amid night 
Of mom, like demons’, when their llghthing eyes 
Pierce through the fiery midnight Of their hell. 

And they, who wore in after ages called 
Mothers of Nations, glanced In shuddering fear • 

On the outspreading horror of the doom 

That hung wide o*er the 'Cities of the Plains 

The birds, with screams, and fluttering of their wings, 

Rose from the leafy palms, and fled in haste 

To the far pinnacles of Ifnountain^, crown’d 

With, forests inae^salble— or down 

’Mid dells and cliffy goi^es and ravines 

Took refuge fearful! y~ 0 ver ^d anon 

Tremhlinj^y peering over the dark c^ags. 

And shrfnkin^ quickly back. Tlie flocks^and herds 
Look’d up amazeth as o’er tiie mornidg skies 
Thicken’d the miracle of l^rror’s night 
The green turf wither^d^ fuld the bubblfoig springs 
Fail’d ; and they ^therjd thickly, side by side, 

Snu fling the sulphureous air/ and on the clouds 
Of blackness gazing with iUstinctS^ dread 
And silent terror, ’shrinkinig into nought. 

Time wears apace ; Almighty yengeance waits ! 
Flee for your lives — to the far mountains flee ! 

Look not behind f Destruction’s midnight wings 
Winnow the Cities of the Plain !” Thus urged 
The high Avengers, and their stem reply •, 

Was ever to all searchings into doom — 

On 1 for the lightning slumbers in the folds 
Of the dark storm-clouds till your safety *s galuM.’^ 
And on they hurried o’tsr Phoenicia’s plains. 

Like birds before the falcon ; but thilneart 
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Is Wf^dded to its earlier blisses^ past 
All sundering ; it cannot leave loved things 
Behind, when uanger’s ruthless eye is fix'd 
In withering fascination on their liearts, 

And the keen sword ik ready to devour, * 

Without a pang, a shrinking of the soul, 

A lasr, long lingering gaze that bids farewell 
For ever and for ever I 

*^'rora the last hill -top, that o’erlook’d the plain 
Of Jordan, ere they sunk below the view 
Of kindred and of love for ever, turn'd 
The mother with a%leeding heart, and gazed 
Ofice more upon the city that contain’d 
Her death-doomM children ; m itli her head upraised. 
Her eyes through tears down piercing, ^liei* tall form 
Bent forward anxiously, her hands outCpread, 

And anguish on her /brow, she stood ; and thus 
Her troubled spirit parted ; — o'er the towers 
Of proud Goipoartab lingering for awhile. 

Then with a slitiek, upsoaring to the skies, 

Where all is mystery to man ; and there. 

The statue of DesjptaJr, her pale corse stands, 
Piteously d'erjookiiig the Dead Sea, where at! 

Her hopes Were buHfed to arise no more, — 

A monument oi I^ve that spum’d at Heaven. 

While thus the jSen ef fled and gain’d 

Zoar, ip terror q^Unj^ndln^ doom, 

Light carolUugf, vainest; joy arose, 

And songs: of high earousal ; and the voice 
Of mirth, and the gay laugh, that told a heart 
Keckless of sorrow, in frgil trust of days 
Sunny as Yeipen^s silvery* wav esr^within 
The bowers add and palaces of pomp 

Of those proud titles, ripe, for judgment j there 
cup was pl^gjEHd to beauty, and the dame. 

In wanton mazes, moved to the full sound 
Of merry iii8triim€>iii^9 mid gleaming eyes, 

Like the gazelle’s, voluptuous roll’d around 
In wooing wantonneas, ^hiVe bosoms heaved 
Beneath the diamond zone,' inviting arms 
Lascivious, and the rounded limb was thrown 
In harlot attitudes ; and mad dOsire 
In frenzy bura’d, and riot feign'd unchecked 
Through the devoted Cities of the Plain. 

Sabaea’s caravan of costliest wealth. 

Spices most fragrant, pearls of matchless price, 

, And gorgeous raiment and refined gold, 

And balm of Mecca and distill'd perfumes. 

And rainbow plumes and coral shells, and all 
That Oriental luxury can give.. 

Upon that eve, in long and bright array. 

Had enter’d Gomorrah, and thence spread 
Through Sodom, Admah, and Zeboiim, there 
Imparting loud festivity anti joy ; 

W here sound of human voice would never \rake 
Through endless ages, nor a Uvl^ thing ^ 
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Bieathc, aor a tree or shrub grow erecu, or bear 
Fruit , save that where allies dwell within the corev 
Then stream’d the festal lights llirough colonnade 
And hall and bower and chaJli’oer, and perfuifie 
Scented tllie lengthening streets, and joyonsnesiii 
Lea'))t high in every heart, till nuirii burst on 
'rheir festival of guilt, and vi Wh its light 
Dimnj’d the*brigbt blazing* of their reveli'^. 

Then to their conchas, with dim eyes that* saw 
The tempest not, that lower’d in wrath around. 

Sunk the gay habitants. Througli the lone street* 
Silence and solitude prevail’d, save yluTe 
The unfreqnent pilgrim hasted t)n his way. 

Or the vast caravan, departing, sent 
The echoes of their many hurrying feet. 

The storm of wrath had gathered, and it hung 
In mighty folds of blackness round the skies, 
Keveal’d by the great sun, whose disk on high 
ixloora’d like a nniversc of blood, and made 
Palpable darkness over all the earth ; 

Oirdling the awe-struck spirit like the clasp 

Of anaconda or cerastes, charged 

With crushing fiower and venom past all cure. 

Wild meteors burst amid the lurid skies, 

Oft like the world’s artillery combined, 

And shatter’d globes pf fireArove tlm>ugh the gI*omw, 
Like the re-wrieniBg flanle^ of hell amid 
The everlasting night of Destiny* 

Shadows of demons pass’d upon ihe gale, 

That blew and howlM alortff with louder rohr 
Than worst tornado, and wild voices peal’d 
Louder than lawless hunjcane,.and trumps 
Sounded along the heavens, and the blast 
Raced with the lightning, as hrom every poim 
Burst the wild tempest of Almighty wrath. 

Oh, then the heaving earthquake, and the roar 
Of rocking thunders, and the blasting glare 
Of lightnings, that flakbM npt, but fell on earth 
fn one eternal blaee of Bame, and spread 
O’er all the slumb'ring cities, that outburn’d 
in spiral pyramids of quenchless Bre, 

As they would mingle with the burping skies*— 

Oh, then the terrors of the Loan Appear’d I 
Above, below, a universe of Bame, 

XJnquenchable ! and thunders, not like earth’s. 

Oft intermitted, but unceasing sleeks, 

So loud, all worlds replied ; so Stjroug, they shook 
Ten thousand meteors from their sightless spheres. 

Then forth in terror and in madness rush’d 
The myriads of the Cities or the Plain. 

From crackling roof and crashing battlement. 

And falling tower and blaaing colonn^e, 

They leapt in raving agonv — ^the BamAt 
ClingiBg like serpents tq Uieir tender flesh. 

Tlien women delicate, with cherish’d babes, 

And blooming maidens, and grey matrons, rush’d 
Tkirouffb the dread*fhmac« ; and the haughty Kings, 
2 K 1? 
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Boca and Hirsha, and Sli<‘iiit'ha — blotd 
With niott of rll dt ^ioes, stood ’mid the sto«ni 
In anj^uish liow lir.g’ ; and their iiifaiil ones. 

And idaiiV liters ln‘au1^’lul, and lender ^vives, 

Clunp; rcMind them, vvailintv ; and len tlnMsand piayeiif 
Shriek'd with unnumbered curses ; but tlie flames 
Roar’d on inor(‘ wildly, and the lifvlduinjjs glared 
Alore :\v\ fully, and the loud thunders peal’d 
Loudt!!*, and the fli p-l*;mpest faster rain’d 
Biiiii at <*verv vty, A Mall offho 
Rose round tluiii, high as heaven, and it gicvi 
N:irrow<T and yt t more nanow, and their flesh 
Consumed ; stud tlieii their agonizing slnii ks 
And impri'catious gren' more terrihle. 
suit darker wa^sc’d the heavens, and the glare 
Of their proud cities far around rt‘veaj’<l 
Umnimber'd living yictims. Oealli rode ou 
The lightning and Jthc hurricane, and slew 
In every thunderbolt ; and .Iordan’s rtream 
Boil’d as rushM along, and motintain rocks 
Asunder burst to their foundations ; earth 
'Rurn’d like the heavens, as it heaved and heaved 
Beneath the countless multitudes ; the World 
Rock’d to and fro, and all the heavens did seem 
Ready to fall. Hosts upon hosts now lay 
Dead, and the dying fell upon them there ; 

^nd ’iiiid the howlli^g of fhe tempest still 
Rose aountlea^'groahU itfid yells of agony ; 

And d^ons ii^ thot airdid mock th^ then, 

And b'aAe the|n wear thotr raiment of great price. 
Their ,perhlto®i, tbiidiihiBir jewels t — Rut a voice 
Now drowned the thunders and the hurricane, 

The bowlings and . the tnoekeries, and cried^ 

“ Lei it suffice !” and, o«if the fhstant, earth 
'l^awn'd in a bot’oinless clia'Sm ’neath the host 
Of Sodom and Oomorfah ; hud the dead 
And dying— “kings and couhsellors, and men 
f.oM'ly and proud,, and uromcn fair, and babes 
l^)vely, and all, of all de^re^s, went down 
TogetluT in the gulf ; Rheir blaeing roofs 
Ami gorgeous temples, palacesand towers. 

Like meteors falling through the. depths of hell, 
Olaring wide o’er theun ; and Hie Dead Sea rose. 

As the last shrieks wail’d through the affrighted air 
Like yells of heiida hurlM from the verge of Heaven. 


March 12, lS‘i<5. 


L. F. 



ON VlSlTiNO AND CONVERSATION. 


It must he evHhMit ^Ijut authors necessarily make a number of 
observations on lile ami maimers, hJr wliicli, when thro^<ftl together, * 
»it is excee(lingly (lifficult to hud any suitable title. This imluces 
many to prelix to tlioir speculations tke yiost extraordinary epi- 
graphs ; ami Ihese, at first sight, appear to confer an air of origi- 
nality, of which, however, they are very far from being an infallible 
token. Hof]( cling omthftse circumstances, it has always appeared 
much hoUen* to us, to place common inscriptions ttt the head of our 
essays, and to reserve what little ingeimity we might possess to be 
infused into the body of the piece. Subjects arc not infinite, but 
they may be infinitely varied by the manncT bf treating of them. 
Thercfori*, although it be now itnpossible to Speak of things that 
Jiave never been sjitiken of before^it seems to bo SiJfeill in our power 
to make new refiections on topics ifppare^lly familiar, but, for that 
very reason, little heeded or ubdurstooid. 

The eanse why men ' vfeit each other and converse, abstracting 
all considerations of businisss, be sjipply the love of 

pleasurii. This is the passion tody mfiiiiCrMf ; tlus is the pivot 
upon which the world intellectual, fas well as the World of sense, 
turns. Philosophei*s and smuts feel H in their speculations and de- 
votions, and yield tojt thdlr yrjiy, as completely as the SybcK" 

ritisli gourmand, whose stogi^cB is, liis Baal and Ashtaroth. Nor is 
this at all surprising, in reality, for the glorification of this passion is 
]{(ippmefiH — a gern for which all the world search, and but f(»w find. 

From the first institution o^ society, Imwever, mankind have 
always been pci suaded thajt happiness is a god that cannot be ap- 
proached singly. Througlithis belief, indeed, we have congregated 
into nations, built cities, invented p#lfe worship, formed ourselves 
into clubs distinguished by particular opinions or costumes, insti- 
tuted marriage, and desired chitiSre4i. We have, and can have, 
no eouccptioii of independent, solitary being. Even God, whom 
we have fashioned, as Aristotle observes, after our own image, is 
believed to luivc surroumlod liiirisclf with the society of angels, and 
to delight in the songs mid praises of these inferior and dependent 
spirits. And as to man, he is so JiCtle capable of entire^ solitude, 
that if cast by shipwreck alone on some desolate island, he would 
part with every other advAntage under li^ven in exchange for a 
companion. Wo have no enjoyment whatever from which all idea 
of ^ther beings is /'xcliided. Nothing beginning and ending in self, 
'riie presence, therefore, of other beings of our own species is de- 
lightful to all^ and if wb love to retire occasionally into solitude, 
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it is not for the purpose of segregating ourselves from mankiiui, or 
from any antipathy vve ii\dulge for company and conversation, but 
because *we hope, during our temporary absence, to enlargijS and 
perfect our powers of pleasing/ that we may return to the ctfcle of 
our fnends more rich in the materials and science of happiness. 
Society, ilideed, is man's proper sphere ; solitude his aversion, aad 
his bane. And if learned men, forgetting the aim of study, contract, 
sometimes, fondness for loneliness aird musing, they soon become 
conscious of indulging an unnatural propensity, and either grow to 
despise mankind, to think disdainfully of their hopes and fears, or 
they sink into a timid, feeble distrustfuluess of their own powers, 
and shnn society from mere dread. Kveiy kind of learaing has a 
natural tendency to create effeminacy of cliaracter, because it has a 
tendency to enfeeble the physical structure. On this account much 
attention is paid, in every good system, of education, to the deve- 
lopment of our bodily powers, which, as all real philosophers have 
always inculcated, exert a much stronger influence on the character 
of our minds thaw wicre learned pnen haye ,ever been able to com- 
prehend. But the mind itself has its gyprmastic exercises as well as 
the body ; exercises, MUthqpt wWch if is 4wst impossible to acquire 
that amplitude and ihtrepidijty inl^Ueci which a great uritcr 
of our own times regards as tp^jj^istingm of genius, 

^rhese gymnastics are,coity^^imt|^.^^ No one, however, 

we hope, will iipIsginq^ tliufc^W ^ tt> .di|mfy >vitb the name of 
conversation the silly nbu^en^c^ jchit-chat that prevails in society. 
Our intention is far differi^ti to deserve the 

name but that free mmdy 'iritcrcbqpge^'J^^ which takes place 
ahiong friends. Time may in gratifying 

that childish vanity which Wes tb ijfes Wn voice ; but, surely, 
we do not call such abuse ;of word^> 'qbnye,rsation. We are afraid 
that Dr. Johnson, the greatest talker^pf 'Wdern times, not except- 
ing Mr. Coleridge, fead a yiciouii oji this subject. He was 

himself the great catholic church, in^W’^wia eyes, and every de- 
viation from his creed was hei^esy. , 'Jf'o'W;inai‘,the growl of triumpli 
he uttered over an antagonjsti 'yqjiquis^d in argument, was far 
sweeter than the note of the mghTO^le- "' His meat and drink was 
contention ; nothing biit that*co«jfd rouse his sluggish nature into 
anything like ecstacy. He w^ an intellectual gladiator, animated 
and cheered in combat by the applause and acclamation of that 
miniature amphitheatre in which he always brandished his syllo- 
gisms. But it was this that made him, what he was. Like certalii 
voluptuaries that must approach pleasure through the avenues of 
pain, Johnson reached the goal of his ambition through the bti^ei- 
ings of passibnate and contentious arguibent. Dr. Parr, too, cele- 
brated for his conversational talents •'and careless wig, was partial 
to the amphitheatral style, and seems to liave Joyed to nonplus |in 
ignoramgs. Perhaps the most striking thing in his convei’sation/ 
‘however, was the contrast observed b^tfreen the liber&lity of his 
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f)piAion 5 and the strict oi*thodoxy of his wig and gown. People did 
not expect to find fhosc clerical ringlets .and that dark symbol of 
the epcieeiastical spirit serving as a covering to republican inde- 
pendeiice, and universal tolerance^ the tree lobked sombre and 
forbidding, but, to the surprize of tlic searcher, Jt bore golden 
fruit. This was the feature that chiefly arrested attention in the 
chameter of Dr. Parr; and further than this, he does not appear to 
*have differed much from other very learned men. We are inclined to 
yield a much higher credence to the stories told of Mr. Coleridge^ 
household or fireside eloquence ; his.writings indicate this sort of 
talent. Bright, fanciful, but flagging suddenly, as if from want of 
stimulus, his genius seems formed by nature for detached efforts, 
springing out of immediate enjoyment. The questions, objections, 
replies, rejoinders of conversation, are as so inafiy steps upon which 
his mind mounts up and Soars away ihto sublimity ; otherwise, like 
the flying-lish, it makes sbojrt^bouiidsi and Sinks again upon the 
surface. ‘ ^ • 

If we may credit the rjetutions of ancient writers, Socrates pos- 
sessed the powers of diabetic eloquence beyohd any man that ever 
lived. There seemed to He some spell in his language ; it attracted 
like the songs of the sytens. " Pbrsops whq had once heard it, im* 
mediately grew attabhf^d'to His hurhed inQdssantly to hear 

him speak, walked w^h Mk, ,hlm,' or purchased a few 

houi's of his company at tU4 lives. Yet, undoubtedly, 

this plain old man style. His 

language did not glitterv/H^'fei^yw metaphors; 

it was only exqtiislfeiy Athral. ’ The most remarkable feature, * 
perhaps, in his cont^rsatibfi, amarfing versatility, and that 

readiness with which ha^tisred bn the particular arts or professions 
ill which those with whom lie Wp'plned to Converse were engaged. 
With the lover, he cduld conterie lo£ love ; with the jurisconsult, 
of law; with the stafiiary, df Ipulpti^e; with the gardener, of 
plants and trees ; wdth the painte^^ o# pictured ; with the general, 
of war ; with the ^litician, of golfMinent ; and he spoke, not 
merely to draw out his companioiii whoWel^ be might be,but evinced, 
during the colloquy, a thorough acquaintance with the art or mys- 
tery under consideration. No doUbt he owed ttjiuch of this facility 
and extensive knowledge of human concerns, to his practice of fre- 
quenting the workshops and manufactories of the city, as well a» 
the forum, the courts of law, the haunts of philosophers, and the 
tables of the great. But it was ^by no means his superior know- 
ledge that communicated that incomparable flavour to*his conver- 
sation; for numbers hav^ possessed much more knowledge than 
Socrates ; but some peculiar and lofty kinl of wisdom, which, irheqi 
clothed in worfls, appeared tp elevate the auditor as well -as the 
.speaker, which *is the summit of eloquence. Many speakers, Ui' 
well as writers, appear tq affect an air of superiority ovet per* 
sons they addftss, by which, if they sometimes excite out; adinfra- 
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lion, they lose our love, which we bestow on none but those wlirr 
are willing to treat with us on terms of equality* The monarchical 
principle, odious in every point of view, is insuiferabla in conversa- 
tion. There, evai'y man is a democrat ; thinks himself entitled to 
make his voice heard ; and that immediately, *and not by proxy- 
The warmth of argument levels all distinctions ; and so soon aa an 
individual calls in thp aid of his dignity to support his positions, he 
is thought to have infringed the laws oi social intercourse. A po- 
sitive dogmatical style may be indulged more safely by any one 
than by a man in power ; for, wliile in other persons it appears to 
be merely the effect of tampbr, in the prince or great man it seems 
to imply a secret reference to lus authority, and often engenders 
deadly hatred and animosity. Napoleon understood this ; for, al- 
though often hurried iuto exee^ive warmth by the impetuosity of his 
character, he always seems to*have been anxious to repair, by con- 
cession and apology,any bimch^f good manners he had been guilty 
of. Arguing one day 'mth Bertrahd^ ^ho obstinately maintained 
his opinion, thoughit seems to have been; quite erroneous, Napoleon 
exclaimed, " Ball ? impossible I** ^ Qli!” says Bertrand, “ if 
that is the way you mean to talk, there S hi ^hd of all argument.^" 
The great man felt the reproolVand e^^Wod all his ingenuity to 
mollify the anger of his fo]}owor.^ \ ‘ 

The persons who shins most ^pwoQTcrB^t^ We^Bertiaps, those who 
att^k established opinions jar there kind of splendid 

Quixotism in standing ev^'n.fn d^nce,<af absurdity, against the 
whole world. The sj^itid p^^ple'M^ authorship. No 

.one is astonished or startWat seeip^trtiiC^liilJgi which are believed 
by every body defended, Wever jlngeidftMy ; 1)06 let some daring 
speculator venture esill ip quesl^ the universal opinion, and all 
ears are erected to Bsteni People. inialjLne, and in most cases 
imagine truly, that the intelljict vimieh amid the stream of popnlar 
prcjudices can resist the currie^lmd repose finnly on itself, must 
be great as well a« extra^r#^. To cobimand considerable 
attention, therefore, cither in Of talking, a man must hazard 

bold thoughts, bold ' ggures, affd’iiBusuftl expressions. This was 
Lord Byron’s theor;^; he perceived, that the literary appetite of 
the public wee beginning to fl^Vovcr-clogged with common sweets, 
and he deterinined to awaken it agalin with pungent sauces and 
high-seasoned ragouts. Thus saifors, g^own drWsy through 
fati^e and Ipng watching, often contrive to keep each other awake 
at night upon the ocean, by repeating fearful talcs of shipwrpek, 
and by painfing, in their rude but'strong expressions, the hardsWps 
and horrors to which their manner of life is peculiarly sublet. 
The vulgar, too, on lan(l,|sitting up late, io watch over the dead or 
the sick, scam away sleep by ghost-s^effies and relatJbns of murder,, 
which usnally grow more awful and atrocious as themight advances;. 
Precisely in the same manner, the apathy of excessive ciyilizatios. 
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ibrestalling a feature of returning barbarism, is only to be roused 
by the paradoxical, the tremendous, or tl»c supernatural. 

Perhaps, if we made the most it, couvej saiion might be a 
better nursery of popular ideas than reading. What every body 
talk's of must be interesting to every body, but we can never know 
exactly what people employ their iniiids upon unless we convei^ 
with them. From conversaJ:ioii w^th the world we learn its wants ; 
but it is by conversing assiduously with our own thoughts that wc* 
' discover how to supply them. There are some few subjects, liow*^ 
ever, wliicli we may know, d prioriy will alw^ays please — immortal 
theses, upon which the wit of man can never be exercised in vain. 
Do we imagine, wdieri we open some new treatise on Love, that the 
author may have discovered a fresh vein, and mined more deeply 
than all former adventurers ? Not at we know very well that the 
little god has already usurped all beaulifnl epithets, all soft ex- 
pressions, Jill bewitching, sounds; and the utmost we expect from 
the skill of the writer is, that he have thrown all these together, 
so as to produce a new pleture. Love is Ipfimoital, and does not 
grow wrinkled because W^ our e:;tpreisjsioas.ihdc* His heart is 
still as joyous and his foot as %ht> wheSh lie trod the gieeii 
knolls of Paradise with He wilkba„ ypuilg when he sits upon 
the grave of the thousanJ^ generatldnt iif bur posterity, listening 
to the boating of his ci^wn heart, with his butterfly cob- 

sort, as childishly as tf he t^^^ tlm dbisy untler bis 

foot. His empire i» a tlieniisf’^^^t^^ tfee, tongue never grows 

weary, or utteris all that seetbMfo co^e ^divefih and gasping for 
utterance. We think, inore4hllu we ev’df spoke, of love; and^ 
we have a curiosity when We first toUeh bbme erotic volume, it is to 
see whether the author hgs OmBodied oitr tinutterable feelings, or 
divulged what wc have never dared. , , 

Demosthenes and Cicero, and fnany others, wc daio say, since 
them, were in the habit of convert^nf the subjects they heard 
discussed in conversation, into theses* The thunder-tongned 
Athenian, we are told, whose ppriods afjtfj^ards convulsed Urcece 
through all her states, condescended in his youth to chronicle the 
arguments of ordinary men ; labouring, howeve.r|, to improve what 
he had heard, in thought and expression ; . sifting every word, 
weighing every syllable ; pouring his fire and his soul into every 
metaphor. Cicero's themes were chiefly, if not entirely, of a poli- 
tical nature, and written, not so much to exercise his pen, as to call 
olF his mind from disagreeable roflcctio?is. Nor were they com- 
posed during his youth, when such exercises are most useful, but 
after he had gone through ^ill the public honours of the state, and 
had seen his countiy enslaved* by the least tyrannical of all tyrants. 
•Locke's ^ Essay on the Human tJiiderstanding' arose out of a casual 
’conversation ; and, perhaps, the most fashionable essays of the pre- 
sent day ait little more tliun the echoes of the familiar chit-chat of 
a certain cotenc. 
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As line conversation Is eloquence subdued in tone and broken 
into dialogue,the same cliaracteristics belong to both. We always 
wish, wKen we discourse, to pour our opinions and sentiments into 
the mind of our Companion, tfc‘ the exclusion of his own ; and in 
proportion to the value we set on his friendship and judgment is 
the vehemence of our efforts to obtain his suffrage in our favour. 
It is for this reason 'that warm language, in debate, seldom gives 
offence ; pethaps never, when both disputants are men of superior 
understanding. We consider the eagerness of our antagonist to 
beat down our argument^, proof that he feels their weight, and 
attributes power to the mind that wields them. And this, however 
he may Chafe and fume in^the utterance of it, is a most unequivocal 
compliment to our abilities. Sneering and irony, exhibiting on the 
other hand an affectation qf superiority, are generally abhorred. 
But they are figures of speech which wound the mind that handles 
them much oftener than they lead to victory. Very powerful in- 
tellects resort to them fiut rarely, unless it be to abate the in- 
solence of coxcombry, or to pour the laugh of a company on pre- 
sumptuous ignorance ; and for this purpose they were employed by 
Socrates against the Sophists. They poison, however, the kindli- 
ness of conversation, provokir% aU piii||tjes to put on their most 
desperate weapons, and changing the frt^dly contention of the pa- 
laestra into the fierce struggles of the field of battle. Warmth of 
manner, and vehemence of voice and gesture, enliven conversation, 
as we have observed, when they degenerate not into rudeness and 
intemperance. They are the si$^, too, of great singleness of 
licart, and earnestness of purpose^ and* their presence or absence 
was frequently turned, by the old orators, into an argument in favour 
or disparagement of the narratives or asseverations they accom- 
panied. We are told by Plutarch, that a roan came to Demosthenes 
one day, desiring him to he his advocate against a person from 
whom he had suffered by assaiflt; Not you, indeed, said the 
orator, “ you have suffered nb such thing.” “ What ! ” said the 
man, raising his voice, have t not received those blows V* Aye, 
now,” replied Demosthenes, ymi apeak like a person that has 
lieen really injured.” Cicero, who left few fine thoughts in all the 
literature that had preceded him untouched or unadorned by liis 
pen, introduced a splendid amplification of this idea into one of his 
pleadings. It was that which he pronounced in defence of Q. 
(Jrallius, accused by the orator Calidius of an attempt to poison him. 
According to his own descriptipn, the style of this speaker was 
pure and but void of vehemence and energy ; it delighted 

the ear and charmed the understanding, but it threw no fire 
among the trains of pa^ion. It gaye light, like the moon, but it 
was cpld. Such a style of speaking suited not vehement accusa- 
tion ; and thoiigb, on the occasion in question, he** had to descri!l^e 
an attempt upon his own life, his habitqal manner underwent no 
very visible alteration. He toM his story clearly and elegantly, 
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but without passion or energy. Yet, although this was his natural 
style, which he co^ld not, under a^iy eircunistancas, be expected to 
change materially, Cicero deduced from it a powerful argument in 
invalidation of his^charge. “ Is ilJIs an affair, Cfalidius,'* said he, 

in which you would behave yourself thus, if you were in eantest i 
Would you, with that eloquence, which has so freguently been cat* 
erted for the benefit •of others, neglect your oWn cause ? Where is 
your affliction ? Where thdt passHon which extorts w’crds and comr 
plaints even from the iueloquent ^ I see in you no perturbation, 
either of mind or body ; you strike mjt your forehead, you lay not 
your hand upon your heart ; nor (which is the m(»st Ordinary 
symptom of passion) do you even stamp upon the ground with your 
foot. Nay, so far 41*9 you from having shaken us with emotion, 
that we were in danger of falling asleep during your harangue 

Action in conversation, as in oratory, sometimes conceals the 
absence of more lofty qualities ; the eye, charmed with a succes- 
sion of passionate aiid graceful movements, prejudges the case, and 
hinders the mind from dwelling coolly on the language and senti- 
ments which these movements were onl^ meant to render more im- 
pressive. There is enchantment, too, in u musical voice, 

that often gives to very ordinary diCOOurBe the effect of eloquence. 
Speaking, in his work on great orators,^ of the vario'ns excellencies 
of the speakers of old Eome, Cketo cburActerises Cn. Lentulus as 
a pleader who gained by aotibn only the imputation of an orator; 

concealing,’' says he, ^ beii^i^h his^trikTng movements, the me- 
diocrity and barrenness of luB.ge^us/’ It is, no doubt, great merit 
to be able successfully to ffide, Under gTSUj^ul gesture, sweetness^f ' 
voice, or copiousness of lai^uage, the nUtUral meanness and poverty 
of one’s thoughts ; it is much greater, however, not to need these 
painted screens. 

There undoubtedly is great pe^uasive power in the countenance, 
independent of words. A picture or a statue, representing man or 
woman, if regarded attentively, hjas a very strong influence upon the 
spectator’s state of mind. When it is clothed with bland sweet looks, 
the person contemplating it will involuntarily adjust his own fea- 
tures into the same kind of expression, and adopt the smile of the 
stone or caiwass. In gating stedfa^tly at the Venus and Adonis of 
Titian, wc have often detected our own countenance relaxing into 
the softness and alluring fondness of the goddess, and, an instant 
after, into the gentle reproachfulness of the youthfuf hunter, de- 
layed for a moment by her tenderness from his fai'oiirite sport. 
Turning round, too, to observe the effect of the same picture upon 
the fair portion of the spectators, we think we have remarked that 
the most lovely^women looked still more lovely as they meditated^ 
enrapturedly, on that Queen of Beauty, clinging in disordered Car- 
'nestness to the departing object of her affections. On the otb^r 
hand, beholding the fare*and form of Hercules or Jupiter, «rc in- 
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eeiisibly give to our muscles a strenuous or sublime expressioiii an- 
swerable to the loftiness of the emotion which ,the image excites 
within onl* souL Nay, the casual glance of a countenance, caught 
in passing in the sircet, has th# power to influence our looks and 
inusings ; gentleness and benignity inducing a soft and pleasing ex- 
pression and tone of mind, and gloom and sternness the reverse. 

But if beauty, attacking us, in thjs flying Parthian mannef, 
have so miiclf power, it is perfectly irresistible when drawn up in 
array against us, face to face. Reason then opposes it in vain. 
Something mysterious scams *<0 emanate from the fljaturcs as the 
words are uttered, and, though the mere attribute of form, to 
mingle with the sounds of the voice, and render tlnmi onclianting. 
Perhaps considerations of sex, however obsoarc and remote, may 
insinuate tlieraselves into all fhe pleasures which beauty inspires ; 
and assist in conferring on sounds and phrases a charm beyond the 
force of eloquence. Lips steeped in loveliness can never fuU, who- 
ever be tlic auditors, to coin sweet bewitching words, and send 
them like arrows to the heart. Language assuiries a new nature in 
the mouth of be^iuty. It grows feminine ; purifies itself from the 
stains of art ; and is then most invincible, when, throwing off all 
pomp and metaphor^ it appears naked, like Love. We iinagiiie 
Cleopatra inust*havc lisped- Greek most divinely, fler words bor- 
rowed melody from l>€fr byes, and ihust have seemed full of honey, 
and rich overflowing gracefulness, because the lips from which 
they fluttered werb so unmatched in softness and beauty. Perhaps 
there are persons to whom this kind of thinking may seem unintel- 
■^ligiJdc. lliey might better underf^and *old Montaigne’s illustra- 
tion of the nature of the logic of circumstances. He tliouglit 
robes, ermine, and badges of authority, exceedingly great helps in 
conversation ; like the old Roman, who was of opinion that it was 
very absurd to argue with a man^who commanded thirty legions. 
But beauty, and power, which is generally the handmaid of beauty, 
have much the same effect on the human mind : both subdue it, 
render it submissive, blind, cringing, fawning, flattering. Who is 
thci'e that has not observed, in his own case or in his neighbour's, 
some few poor unraeaning syllables, borrowing tenderness, force, or 
sublimity from the bright eyes that presided, like stars, over their 
birth ? As to the eloquence of rank and office, of court dresses 
and lawn sleeves, it is a topic too stale, wc fear, to bear mention. 
But it may be predicated generally, that those buds of rhetoric 
which put forth upon the stock either of beauty or power are apt 
to fade very^ rapidly when thrown for a moment into the shade, and 
to defy all future showers to give them their bloom again. The jest 
of an ex-minister is as flfvcmrless as gi mummy ; as unintelligible 
as its bieroglyphical epitaph. Three* days after his fall, his wit, 
under the spunge of oblivion, has grown as much d mystery as thb 
name of him who built the pyramid, or tliQ* taste of Lot’s®wifc. 
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Tlie wit and conversation tliat arc relished for their own sake, 
«ire those of equals. W e soon grow wetiiy of condescension or of 
condescending, and long for that freedom, which prevails Only 
among birds of* a feather." It Is pleasant enough to watch fa- 
iniliarity feeling its way among the douhtfuhicss of ^ new asso- 
ciations ; now making a slight advance ; now retreating ; watching 
the gleams of character bursting out from bclUiid the studied folds 
of etiquette ; treading softly on prejudices or failings f now (‘(uigra- 
tulating itself; now despairing. Ihit the mind is never easy until 
it meets asso<uat(*s in broad daylight^ wjicn the failings and pecu- 
liarities of each a‘'C jierfectly known ; and when few or no thoughts 
remain in the breast that might not be siiirered to venture over the 
lips. 

AVhen this is the case, conversation Is in some respects more va- 
luable than books: for men often hazard, in friendly familiar inter- 
course, expressions and remarks which they would hesitate to put 
on paper, either because they might consider iliem too dangerous 
or bold, or, though useful, too common. Besides, men love to con- 
verse abopt the subjects with which they are best acquainted ; 
they frequently prefer writing about what they wish, or would be 
thought, to understand. The too.st ordinary company may convict 
a person of ignorance, if he presume to tajk of thmgs unknown to 
him ; hut it is not so eaay to interrogate an author on the nieaning 
of his book. When Hobbes tms art anytime at a loss for arguments 
to defend his unsocial prindples, vim he always used to say — 

I have published my oohiions; consult my works ; and, if I am 
wrong, confute me publicly.^* *To most persons this mode of jufm- ' 
futation was by far too opetose ; but they might have confoundedly 
puzzled the philosopher in verbal disputation. 

Men arc social or otherwise in proportion as their sources of hap- 
piness arc more or less comincui. Happiness is self-satisfaction, 
however produced. If an individual, therefore, be so constituted 
that he can draw advantaf|(eous comparisons between himself and 
others in most cases, he is sure to he generally happy ; and as this 
can be done liest in solitude, where the virtues and enjoyments of 
others dwindle to almost nothing fa the distanee, while their awn 
appear in all their magnitude, seclusion is the paradise of proud 
minds, divested of power, an attribute that always enables a man to 
make those comparisons which, no secret remorse preventing, con- 
stitute happiness. Others, whom no self-flattery short of fatuity 
can vest with great qualities, seek in noise and bustle for happiness. 
If they are inferior, they wish to forget it. They ‘mingle with 
jovial companions, para^tes of the ho\i^, fello^vs whom Bacchua 
makes equal.* With these the instruments of bliss are deli- 
jium and forgetfulness; as wfth that Arabian prince, who, having 
neither a Shakspeare nor a Milton to lift his fancy above the 
visible dihnisJl sphere,” ‘was fain to take up with opium, which 
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transported litm, he said, in delicious trance, to the Indies, and, 
amid the barning desert,* refreshed his fancy with shady forests, 
and meadom, and cooling sprinp. 

Perhaps the surest way to gain a correct idha of the value of 
conversation, would be, to study and compare together the modes 
of it which have prevailed respectively among civilized and bar- 
barous nations. The old J’lgypUan ^vas a devout worshipper of 
silence and 6f onions ; the Greek was loquacious, but he wrote 
Iliads, and spoke philippics ; the Roman, too, loved to hoar the 
echo of his own voice ; tho modern Gaul and tin* modern Briton are 
by no means dumb ; while the Huron, the Spaniard, the Cherokee, 
the Brahmin, the Turk, and the Monk of Mount Athos, hate 
words, and will ponder whole days with their eyes fixed, their lips 
closed, and their ideas bound, up, as in a frost. Barbarians arc 
taciturn, because they have notmng to say ; or, if they do talk, 
their discourse generally amounts to nothing. But civilized nations, 
who are continually Adding to their intellectual stock, have many 
motives for avoiding silence : they would learn, and would show 
that they have leamM sbmething; and, from these concurring 
causes, are seldom spariini^ of t)i#ir wotds^ ^ But, as concohiitaiice is 
liable to be mistaken fot Cjatwation, it Is sometimes inferred from 
this, that a nation’s is the reason of its 

intellectual greatness, •fi ls j effect. The arts 

are created before we;talfc^ d#' thwarts. The birth of eloquence 
preceded that of rhetoric, ''‘^hen^^the sciences and the arts have 
made some progress, however^^ arhong a people, they undoubtedly 
"iiendAheir aid in enlar^i^ and pn^i^ng thb style of conversation. 
Among the Greeks and Roma^A; t^e of the most familiar 

discourse was very much^^lhddJfiAd'^h^ presence of 

statues, pictures, vases, urns, and find them making 

constant reference, even in their^^iadst homely dialogues, to the 
pictures of PaiThasius, Protogenes, or Apelles, or to the statues of 
Myron or Lysippus. This arose from the public manner in which 
the productions of the chisel and thb pencil were exhibited. It was 
even thought bad taste at Athens, in the time of Socrates, to make 
a private collection of pictures ; which might be seen to so much 
more advantage on the sacred walls of the public temples, mingled 
with associations of the gods. We Bid fair, at present, to rival the 
Athenians in liberality, for the magnificent and costly galleries of 
our rich men,‘ and even of our King, begin to be laid open to the 
public eye, to enrich our fancy and to enliven our conversation. 
There can be little doubt but that at first both Venuses and 
Apollos will be criticised with more affectation than judgment; 
but experience will correct this evil, and lead us, from indiscrimi^ 
Bating admiration or ignorant censuie, to a more^ chaste and en« 
larged apprehension of what is great and of what is* beautiful. * 

But, , alter all, is conversation to be preferred to boolcs? Mon- 
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tAigntf) who is fond of paradoxes, maintains that it i$, and so did 
Plato before him. The study of booksi** says the fo:|;meiv, ” is a 
languid, feeble motion, that does not warm ; whereas eonV^ersation 
at once instructs ^id exercises.” •We differ wifh him. 
in our opinion, is the only means by which a philosopher cai) con- 
verse with all those who deserve to bear him. His friendly circle 
must always, in great* measure, he collected rolind liim by chance ; 
he cannot choose who sliall* be hiS brothers ; seldom a^ho shall be 
his friends. Besides, be his intimates ever so w*cll disjiosed to hear 
him, he cannot he always speaking; bp must sleep, eat, meditate, 
be idle, die. Nothing, however, can stop the mouth of his hook. 
That can always he made to speak^to as miiny as desire it, at once, 
and at all hours. Though no one who^is indisposed needs hear it, 
it is always eloquent; is subject to no aioioie^St no want, no old 
age. It is an immortal oracle. To 'converse with the living may, 
we grant, be more pleasant ; but we regard it m much more useful 
to hold frequent and assiduous converse with the dead. 


TO THE BUENJW® WtMy 

‘ ji . 

Thoi Evening Star^ thoU 
I 've seen thee sliine mOire brfUihm'thr i 
Thy beam hath lost tlmt*sai^e light' 
Which erst illumed the^utttidU night, 
When Love and 1, in pth^ 

Our vigils by tbjr bright niys ; 

Till Emily, id dl)l her ^ 

Came to my |^nd ekpee^^'^s. 

O raptuiu pkere w^dB om lell ! 
How did my^ throbbing bosom swell 
To clasp her form ! herNoico to hear, 
Thrilling with mttste sweet the a|» 1 
Past, past) is a^ 'ibe lovely scelie I 
And I, sis if it ue’er Nd beea— 

Fc^orn, deserted, , 

Wl^out one thought to cheer ray fate,-t- 
Save that undying memory turns 
For ever to the past, and bums 
To wander yet with pilgriiu feet 
Where last we met— 'no more to meet ! 
Sava mat all Nature seetns to bear 
An image of thj enchanting fair ; 

*Tis thus I meet her, ever, still, | 
By^woodland stream^ or heathy hill ; 
Andiln sweet dreams, by fancy wove, 
Embrace, again, absent Love. 


J.M4 
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PajEKOGATIVE OP mSMISSA^L FROM THE A«MY AND NAVY 
WITHOUT TRIAL. 

To the B^tor of tJie Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — The old error of Bluckstoive respectiut? tiorritifdoy the 
jus vagnm aut inmgnitti^n^ to which the military c.lass is subjected, 
has lately been repeated* with n^e improvements of his own, by the 
Judge Advocate-General of the Bombay army, LicMitenant -Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, ia hia, M*ractical Remarks ’on the Proceedings 
of General Courts Mai^al.* > The compassionate regrets of these 
writers have never ^ade the impression on the army, 

because they have ni^yet recpgnisea yglidity of those marks 
of servitude’^ to. which they <>f the army 

are perfectly satisfied, 

tial, but it is in ^ hy the King 'and the 

Court of Directors of of dispensing with 

that law^ and pf short of death, 

without trials that j(for in a civil and miliiaiy 

life some will advoca|aM|iiSf^li^^ and proceedings) 

do discover a defepypye^hl^;?;Wp^ to those who are 

thereby lured into as well as to their victims. 

Yet this only flaw in ground of complaint, 

is^tacitly or expressly' on military law, 

including tliuse who men, whoso bravery 

has 80 often preserved ^ countiy , should be re- 

duced to a state of seryi^^J^;^^^p|j|it ox a nation of freemen^' ! 
Whether it be just aiiid expedicnj; Ihljt ittt?h a prerogative should 
exist, is the question wh|ch I propose ical^ly to examine. 

In a debate in the of Coi^aplmif# on the cak of Sir Robei-t 

Wilson in JL$22, the theory of this pi^ro^iMve underwent a thorough 
discussion; and the strongest which ^ collective in- 
genuity, reading, experience of thc responsibjpadvisers of the 
crown conld supply, werh urged m its support. Tf, therefore, it 
can be shown that those arguments were weak and insufficient, the 
fault may fairly be attributed to the unsouudness of the cause, and 
not to the unskilfulncss of the advocates. “ 1/ an officer said 
Lord Palmerston, “ could not bb divested of Ms commission but 
by the decision of members of his own'body^ a fourth estate would 
he created in the realm (nost prejudicied to the constitution** If 
an officer could not for any crime whatever be divested of his pay 
and oc^mmidsion but by the decision *'of members of bis own bo(%, . 
then indeed, all estates would be swaJSJowed up in one ipilitaiy re- 
public, whli^h would tyrannize at will ovel the non-military part of 
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tlie nation. But since the funds by which the army is maintained 
are under the ontife control of Parliament, and since military men 
are, like the rest of their fellow-suiyjects, amepaUe to the orainary 
courts of justice fot every description of nQn-miiitai*y offence, it is 
obvious that the abolition of the prerocfative of dismissal without 
trial would have no tendency to render the nriiiy independent of the 
King, or of Parliament, or of the laws. There was a time when the 
clergy struggled for exemption from the jurisdictkdi of scculaf 
courts, but no such pretension has ever been advanced by the 
army; they claim only to be judges of ftllproyemo»o/ delinquencies, 
a claim which is practically admitted in all professions. 

Lord Palmerston further said, Let Parliament once make the 
independent of the Crown, and it would not belong ore the 
army would make itself independent t)f Parliament. In support of 
this truth he would appeal to the annals of our history, in which it 
will be found written in characters of blopd. No sooner liad it 
been declared by Parlilalment tha»t the army could not be dissolved 
by the Grown — no sooner had th>e thus been pronounced in- 
dependent of the croAvn, to the scaf- 
fold, and turned the Parliament oul ( Hear^ hear, hear / ) 

The same cause would the same effect in the 

present day. In the times' tO alludes, there 

were two armies in Englaid, by the King, the 

other by the Parliament. Of 'ioi|Tsh' ifie Parliament's army was 
“ independent of the crown ; " ri^as hot made so by a law that 
no officer should be except by the sen- 
tence of a court-martiaI^,; ^i)C^ir a^l^^ have been eqiffflily 

just and convenient for tt would have had no ten- 

dency to bring the army |pi« undP^ control of the other. 
There never was a eontcsi/msiSi^ii^hyo^^ bet ween the King 

and Parliament respecting' the power of punishing individual officers 
or soldiers for military offences, but rospectiag the command of the ex- 
isting militia. When after sixteen yearawf civil contention, and after 
the King had relinquished the power of dissolving Parliament with- 
out their own consent, the few rethaitiing bonds of mutual conlidence 
had been broken, the Parliament, well knowing the decisive nature 
of the proceeding, passed a bill for ordering and directing the 
militia^ nominating the lieutenants of counties and their deputies, 
and making them accountable to Parliament. To, this bill the 
King must either have consented and been virtually deposed, or 
maintain his refusal by the sword.* He chose the latter alternative ; ^ 

% 

♦ When the Earl of Pembroke', one of a committee, asked him whether he 
would grant the militia, as was ddhired by tiie Parliament, for a time, Ite rc- 
jjflied, “ No, by (jod, not for an hour. You have asked that of me in thH, 
which was jtever asked of ai^ king, and with which I will not trust my. wife 
and children/* ^ ’ 

Oriental Herald, VoL 10. 


t 
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but six years later, when a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, he 
was willing to resume his sceptre on the terms of ‘‘ settling the 
militia by sea and land in the Parliament’s hands for twenty years " 
Before Charles I. could have the power to cashier an officer, he 
must first have persuaded the officer to serve him in his war against 
the Parliament ; his principles must first have led him to obey the 
King's proclamation, forbidding obedience to*the ordinance of the 
Parliament. V Having given liim a commission in a particular rank, 
it still remained at the option of the King what body of troops to 
place under his comma^jd, land in what situation to employ him. 
His command of his own army to every useful purpose would be in 
no degree abridged by disability to deprive, not of situations of 
trust and confidence, but of rank and pay^ otherwise than by the 
sentence of a competent trilfunal, civil or military, according to 
the nature of the olfence charged against him. 

The difference between holding a commission qualifying an offi» 
ccr to be employed in a particular, rank, and holding an office of 
trust on the staff, or an important command, and the necessity of 
making the latter situations dependent on the confidence reposed 
in the zeal and talents of the officers so trusted and placed in com- 
mand, are points so obuiems^ that it could not be supposed that 
any inference could tbenee be drawn, that a commission in the ser- 
vice should be held by the sam© tenure ; and that it could he as- 
serted, that because the fittest me’b oi^ht tobe selected for situations 
of trust and confidence, and the unfit removed from them with or 
without cause assigned^ it therefore follc|red that an officer should 
be<^qually liable to be removed ff6m, the service who had held no 
office of trust and confidence, who had exercised no important com- 
mand, and who in his subordinate capacity had been guilty of no 
act of disobedience or misconduct, or of none meriting so severe a 
punishment. Yet the only coloun^lc argument which was advanced 
in the course of the debate, was built on a palpable confusion be- 
tween those very distinct cases. Lord Londonderry said : He 

had perhaps been brought up in a prejudice, but he had imagined 
that there was somethihg summary in the power of the crown, 
especially in military matters ; he had supposed this summary 
power was more necessarv even than in the civil branch of the Go- 
vernment. {Hear^ hear !) He saw now, however, that he was mis- 
taken, and that every military officer held under a freehold tenure, 
and that it wUs an act of robbery to affect him in any way unless 
after trial. (^Heavy heavy from the Ministerialy re-echoed by the 
Opposition benches !) He saw now, that instead of being peculiarly 
subordinate, the military-officers of the c^rown were as independent 
as the holders of offices in the civil departments, having places not 
at pleasure but for life. hear /) He certaiply should hav^ 

been disposed to say, that the case of other civil officers holding 
their places at pleasure was more analogous : he certaifily should 
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«ay, if a civil olHce-holder were dismissed, that it was a question 
of confidence, and not crime ; he should *say that this ptianiple was 
not less essential to tiie military yian to the* civil service, and as 
it was manifest tHht in the Civil department the duty could not go 
on from hour to hour, and from day to day, if there were not confi- 
dence ; and if it weye necessary to ]»rove a crjme before there was 
an alteration in an office, » he slv>uld say that the army still more 
could not exist without confidence, and must he a prey to disobe- 
dience and disorganization, (//mr, hear tf* Nothing could more 
strikingly evinct; the irrelevance of fhis •reasoning, and the abuse 
of power to which it inevitably leads, than the case then before the 
House. At the time of his dismissal. Sir Robert Wilson was not 
employed in any military capacity ; he was not charged with the 
execution of any military duties fsom botifr to hour, and from day 
to day,” so that there was no occasion for reposing any confidence 
in his zeal or skill ; he was in the eojomcnt of the reward, in 
honour and money, of long and dlsthlgtliished service, and of these 
he had been robbed, not foe any criaiO», not on the grounds of any 

counter-case ” that could be e^rhlhitcd; but, for a forfeiture of 

confidence \ that is, because it wi^ pretended that if he were 
again employed, he would not displnif those military virtues of 
which he had given so many signal wnlfeCtations ! Jf a civil of- 
ficer were to retire on a pension aftev tweiity-nine years of faithfiil 
and able service, would it be justifiable, Would it be tolerated, that 
he should be deprived of his pension on the bare allegation of a 
cessation of confidence oq the part of Government in the super- 
annuated Civil servant ? Robert Wilson was actively^in- 

ployed, he was frequently reiji^lSPrCa’ from one situation to another, 
not always at his own requectr but without his ever thinking him- 
self entitled to object or murmur^ ^ he had a right to expect 
that he could not be dismimd, djsgraced, and impoverished, with- 
out a crime charged and proved. Confident in his own integrity, 
an officer may wisely expend 6000 /. in purchase of prefennent, 
if his rank were to be held during good .be naviour ; but no man of 
an independent mind would give such a price for what he would be 
liable to forfeit^ if his opinions and conduct in non-military matters 
were disagreeable to the Minister of the day. 

Not many years before the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson, a case 
of an opposite description was brought before the Hcoise of Com- 
mons. The Duke of York was accused of being privy to various 
corrupt transactions connected \flih bi.s patronage as Commander- 
in-chief ; and, after a laborious inquiry, the House was moved to 
address the King to remove his Royal Hijhncss, not from the ser- 
vice, but from^n office of the highest trust and confidence. This 
n^otion Ministeiss resisted, on the ground that there was no crime 
proved on the evidence of sworn witnesses ! ! 

What sophiStry is now employed to palliate, was formerly avowed 

2 L n 
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in the plainest terns. When the Duke of Bolton and Lord Coh- 
ham were dismissed for voting? against the Exci^ Bill, Sir Robert 
Walpole explicit^ asserted thf propriety of such an exercise of 
the prerogative for parliamentary opposition aldnc. He imagined 
no theory about creating a fourth estate in the realm,” nor about 
loss of confidence,,” but said that “ the b<^haviour of an officer 
(as a member of Parliament) may be influenced by malice, revenge, 
dnd faction, Und on the pretence of honour and conscience ; and if 
ever any officer of the army, because the King refused to comply 
with some veiy unreasonable* demand, should resolve to oppose in 
every tiling the measures of Oovernment^ 1 should think any man 
a most pitiful minister if he should be afraid of advising his Ma- 
jesty to CASHIER such an officer** Perhaps 'future ministers will 
no more venture to repeat the case of Wilson, than the present 
ministers would dare to repeat that of Bolton and Cobham. 

Lord Londonderry “ had there, in a paper, the names of no less 
than 212 officei-s who, in the last ten years, had been removed with- 
out a trial. That paper proved that there were instances after 
instances in which, after acquittal hy a court martial, the parties 
had been dismissed ; and this not from any notion that the court 
martial had d«3cided improperly, but because there were many 
cases in which legal guilt could not be proved, but in which, not- 
withstanding, there were circumstances to affect the character of a 
gentleman, or the harmony of the regiment, or in some way or other 
the good of the service.” Here is a statement which may well 
make as pause. Two htthdred an(^tweh c officers dismissed in ten 
yelfes, and in each case ffee judgment of a court martial either not 
resorted to, or not regarded ! When it is considered that there is 
no species, degree, or shtide of military offence, or of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman, that is not visited udth an 
appropriate and adequate punishment by the sentence of a court 
martial, is it possible to imagine that in every one of these 212 
cases there must have been either a needless exercise of the prero- 
gative, or an unjustifiable act of oppression ? The Indian army 
presents an example of the practicability of maintaining discipline, 
during the last ten years, without one instance of the dismissal of 
a European commissioned officer, but by the sentence of a court 
martial,—- without one instance of an innocent man, or venial of- 
fender, being sacrificed ‘‘ to preserve the harmony of the regiment,” 
or to promote in some way or other the good of the service ” ! 
Nor is therp probably to be foifhd in the Indian army, during tbe 
last fifty years, a single instance of disigiissal after acquittal by a 
eottrt martial. I do notjistop here to insist on the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Si monumentum queefis, circumspide ! 

In 1801, ministers removed Admiral Sir Hyde Tarker fi*om the • 
command of the fleet in the Baltic, a station to whic^i he ought 
never to have been appointed. Nothing can be more absurd than 
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the remoneti’ancea of Mr. McArthur on this tai’dy correction of tlie 
great error which* the Admiralty had committed. He admits that 
the prerogative of dismissal /Vom the «ren^ 2 ce withoiit tyial, or after 
acquittal, “ is nnyuestionable,*' yet the removal of an incapable 
oiHccr from a most important command, without afi impartial 
investigation of his conduct,” will, he thinks, to posterity appear 
enigmatical and paradoxical,” ainj contrary to ‘‘ every known consti- 
tutional principle and practice”! ! ^ 

If the prerogative of dismissal should be disallowed and abolished 
as inexpedient and hurtful to the sdrvifie, the aimuhnent of the 
analogous prerogative of suspension from the service exercised by 
governors and commanders on distant stations would, of course, 
follow. On the other hand, if it is retainpd as indispensable for 
the King, it cannot be refused to distant governors and comman- 
ders, who have sometimes exerted it to such an extent as almost 
to persuade their superiors to cut it off and cast it from them.” 
Great caution and moderation 'have, no doubt, been repeatedly 
enjoined, but since no speciff cation of what ought to constitute a 
tit case for suspension can be giv^n, so as to circumscribe the 
range of ihc prerogative within certain dehnito limits, it is, in fact, 
left unlimited, and the permitted exception, expressed, as it must 
be, in general terms, renders the i^le nugatory, as iu the following 
order, dated Horse Guards, 1st February, 1804: “ Jn consequence 
of some circumstances which have recently occurred, by which th<* 
Commander-in-chief conceives the discipline of the army, and tlu^ 
interests of his Majesty’,^ service to be materially affected, his 
Royal Highness judges it expedient thus publicly to make kr^^n 
his sentiments, that a practice w)iieh h$B obtained in more than 
one instance, viz. commanders on foreign stations sending home 
officers with articles of accusatioti pending against them, without 
the same having been duly investigated, is detrimental to the 
King's service^ andy except in cases op the most urgent ne- 
cessity, should be avoided^ as this measiire, though it may relieve 
the commanders on the spot from some embarrassments, seldom 
fails to transfer them, with increased diffieultiee, to head quarters.” 

Since military men, in the course of duty in camp and in quar- 
ters, arc more intimately associated than the members of any other 
profession ; and since the honour and dignity of the whole body is 
elevated or depressed by tlie high or low standard of qualihcations 
deemed requisite in those who are considered worthy to be ad- . 
mitted into, and to continue memfiers of their society, Jt might be 
supposed that the adjuspneut and application of that standard, 
may safely be entrusted to courts martiaLl Has any inconvenience 
ever been experienced, or dissatisfaction been excited, by adisiaininf 
frpm the infliction of punishment without trial ? No such eximi- 
ples can bp appealed to^; whereas, in the administration of Sir 
George Barlo^, wc have the clearest demonstration that an army 
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may be thrown into confusion and rebellion by the exercise of the 
prerogatim of suspension^alone. It is susceptible of the most satis- 
factory evidence that,* if Sir Gecjrge Barlow, retaining all his other 
evil qualities and erroneous principles, had not possessed this mis- 
chievous prerogative, there would have been no seditious combina- 
tions among the officers of the Madras army in 1809. In noticing 
those disturbances, let us see how Sir John Malcolm, in his excel- 
lent “ observktioiis” on them, steers between approbation of the 
prerogative in general, and condemnation of every instance in 
which it was exercised by Sii George Barlow, He begins by ob- 
jecting to the only justifiable act connected with those transactions, 
the refusal to subject the Quarter-Mastcr-General, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, to trial by a court martial on a charge, signed by 
twenty-eight officers commanding regiments of cavaliy and bat- 
talions of infantry, that, in an official report on the subject of the 
tent contract, he had*^ made use of false and infamous insinuations'* 
against their characters. Sir John Malcolm informs us that “ the 
officers who had signed tlm charge against Lieutenant-Colonel Munro 
were, on reflection, and on learning the sentiments of the Judge- 
Advocatc-General, so convinced that the charges they had made 
were either groundless or Illegal, that they wrote to the Comman- 
der-in-chief to suspend the prosecution of them.” But even if 
the accusing officers had not been so soon brought to a better way 
of thinking on the folly they had cominltted in preferring such a 
charge, it would have been an act of unpardonable weakness and 
^ injustice on the part of Sir George Ba^ow, if he had refused to 
“ protect the author of a Report recoftiiuending the abolishing of the 
tent contract, which had been sanctioned and carried into execution 
by Government. Granting that concession to the unreasonable de- 
mands of the twenty-eight officers would have been received with 
feelings of tempoi-ary satisfaction^ and that the certain result of the 
trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro would have been his honourable 
acquittal, still it would have involved an irreparable compromise of 
dignity, of justice, and of the principles which ascertain and fix 
responsibility among the several gradations of authority. And 
when we consider that the accusers themselves had shown they 
distrusted the cause they had so rashly adopted,” and the succes- 
sive acts of irritation and oppressiotl which followed the decision 
of Government in the case of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, there ap- 
pears nothing to support the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, that 
great, numerous, and obvious ejuls resulted from that decision^ 
Sir John trtkly observes, that it is “ a proposition too extravagant 
for notice,” namely one which, “ implied^ that Government did not 
conceive there were at tllat moment thirteen officer^, either in the 
Kin'g*s or Company's seiwice, on the coast, upon w liose honesty and 
honour it could rely,” as members of a court marlial for the tri^ 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro. But if that could be< ur|2fcd for the 
purpose of placing in a state of ^ accusation and hazard an officer 
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whom Government deemed innocent and meritorious;, with how 
much more force may it be urged for tlie protection of ,an officer 
wliom Government consider to be guilty of. some crirfe, offence, 
error, or indiscretion, and whom thiy are dispose’d to punish with- 
out the intervention of a court martial ? Yet we shall find Sir 
John Malcolm admitting that in such cases there may he “ a mo- 
ment when Government inay act on the supposition that thirteen 
officers, on whose honesty and honour they can rely, are not to be 
found ! 

The next important act of Sir Gcdrge* Barlow was the publica- 
tion of a General Order dated January 31, 1809, in which General 
M^Dowall was removed from the command of the army for having 
published an order, lindcr date January 28, arraigning the conduct 
of Government in having released lieutenant-Colonel Munro from 
Arcot, and Major Arles, the Deputy Adjutant-General, was sus- 
pended from the service, on the ground of his having given cur- 
rency to the offensive order of the Oommander-in-idiief. That* 
order (of the 28th January), Sir John Malcolm justly observes, 
‘‘ is certainly indefensible," and “ the Government order," he pro- 
ceeds to state, << as far as related to General M‘Dowall, could 
have given rise to no serious consequences : but the eyepemion from 
the service^ in the same order^ of Major Bolesp had an immediate 
and electric effect over the whole army. There was hardly an officer, 
in either the King's or Company's service, that did not doubt 
the justice of this measure, or that did not feel that it indicted a 
vital wound on the first minciplcs of military discipline % and the 
universal clamour and indign^ionyhat it eofcited was, no T>oy»T, 

THE PROXIMATE AND DIRECT CAUSE OF THE JIKBEI^UON THAT EN- 
SUED." ‘‘ The wisdom and expediency of the act is defended by 
none ; and some of the first law authorities* in England doubt its 
justice. The subject had been ccjmpletely exhausted ; and I shall 
say no more upon it, than that there, perhaps, never was so com- 
plete a want of knowledge displayed of the character of military 
feeling, as in the attempt made to prevail upon Major Boles to 
degrade himself in bis own profession, by making an apology for 
having performed whale he deemed his duty, and what he could 
not have expressed hio regret for having done, without an admis- 
sion of guilt. The urgency with which tliis apology w^as sought, is 
of itself a proof that the Government had been precipitate." “ On 
the 1st of February, the day subsequent to that on ‘which Major 
Boles was suspended, an order was issued suspending the Adjutant- 
General, Lieutenant-C/olonel Capper, for the same offehce, tliat of 
being concerned in circuiting the offensi^. order of the Comiiiaji«<» 
dcr-in-chief." From the Iwur that these tneasures were adopted^ 
ttie state of the army nndeiment a complete revolution. The 

♦ Vide Mr. Pigott's opinion, printed wilii the Memorial of Major Boles., 
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most discoiitented had, till this period, been cautions in their mea- 
sures, and aimed at no more than obtaining some attention to what 
they deemed their grievances. There is no doubt that, before 
.these ordois were issued, a v£ry general spirit of dissatisfaction 
prevailed * hut there wa^ no danger of that taking any mutinous 

rebellious shape. Many, and among these some of the most 
respectable officers of the army, had up to this date taken no con- 
cern in thosa proceedings tliat had offended Government ; but the 
suspeMsum of Colonel Capper and Major BoleSy (particularly the 
latter, who, it was perfectly known, had no share in the councils 
of the Commandor-in-chief, and whose act of signing and issuing 
the obnoxious order w:is therefore exclusively ministerial,) effected 
a complete and dangerous change in the general temper. All 
seemed to be actuated by the same resentment at measures which 
they deemed arbitraiy and unjust.’^ 

Here then it is indisputably established that, if Sir George Bar- 
low had not been armed with the prerogative of suspension from the 
service, he could not have thrown the Madras anny into rebellion. 
It would have remained only discontented with the rule of an un- 
popular Governor, for which there was no passible remedy but his 
abdication or removal. Reft of that useless and dangerous prero- 
gative, he would have retained all needful power for tlie main- 
tenance of discipline ahd subordination. There are certain medi- 
cines of great power, which require the utmost care and skill in 
their administration ; but those medicines are both necessary under 
certain circumstances of disease, and physicians iiitnistcd with the 
cxl^bition may certainly acquire, Mjy study and practice, a due 
degree of care and skill. • It is not so with him who is invested 
with that species of arbitrary power we arc now considering. In 
the first place, it is not necessary under any circumstances ; se- 
condly, skill in the use of it cannot be taught ; nor arc there any 
means of discovering who possesses such skill. 

If the whole anny were thus actuated by involuntary sentiments 
of disgust and resentment, what effect could be expected from the 
extension of the same arbitrary punishment to some of those who 
were suspected of entertaining such sentiments, with more than the 
usual degree of force and liveliness ? Since neither innocence, nor 
honourable feelings of indignation and sympathy, could protect 
men from the heaviest punishments, was it not to be apprehended 
that they would seek protection in combination and resistance ? 
Among the manifestations of the general feeling which were brought 
to the notite of Sir George Barlow by the informers whom he 
employed and encourage^, wci'c the preparations of an address to 
the Governor-General, (which was never transmitted,) remonstrat- 
ing against the acts of the Govemor^of Fort St. (^corge, and soli- 
citing his removal ; and an address, or letter, to Major Boles, 
conveying to that officer a contribution fof his suppoil during what 
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the addressers deemed his unjust suspension. For being suspected 
of being concerned in these proceedings, the following officers were, 
in an order dated 1st May, 1809, suspended from the ’service : 
Lieutenant-Colonel .the Honourable^Arthur St. L^gcr, Major John 
De Morgan, Captains .Tosiah Marshal] and James Grant ; and the 
following were removed from their commands, or staff app^ntments : 
Lieutenant-Colonels Bell, Chalmers, and Cupr|>age ; and Captain 
J. M. Coombs. 

’ The reflections of Sir John Malcolm at this stage of Sir George 
Barlow's career, are deserving of panticu^ar attention : Though 
the right of suspending officers from the service, till the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors was known, is one that has been very pro- 
perly vested in the Local Governments of India, they possess no 
power which should be exercised witji such extreme caution. It 
never can be wisely exercised in any cases but those of most clearly- 
established gnilt, where trial would either endanger the authority 
of Government, or expose its dignity to the higJiest insult and de- 
gradation ; which is indeed one,' and perhaps the nn»st effectual, 
mode of endangering its existence. Every officer is conscious, when 
he enters the public service, that he subjects himself to military 
law, but not to arbitrary power. There are, however, («.v beefi 
shozvn,') extreme cases, which create exceptions thaf interfere with 
his right to this jurisdiction; but when tho ruling power is com- 
pelled to act contrary to usage, it is bound, in all such cases, to 
establish the necessity of its so acting, by an exposure both of the 
nature of the crime and of the proof of its having been committed. 
[There may be sonic rare Sxcejg:ions to this rule, which appij^to 
secret confederacies against a state, where the object is to derive 
an individual of power ^ more than to punish as an example. This 
consideration could, on the 1st of May, have hardly applied even as 
a fair pretext to any one individual of the mapy that were punished.*] 
The King of England may, no dofcbt, strike any officer's name out 
of his army without assigning any reason ; but his adviser would 
incur serious responsibility ; and an inferior authority, exercising 
this great power, should be still more cautious, lest the very pur- 
pose for which it w’as granted he perverted, by the destruction of 
that general confidence in the justice of their rule, upon which the 
power of departure (when the safety of the State absolutely re- 
quires it) IVoiri ordinary forms of law is grounded. No sense of 
expedience, or desire to strike terror, (by the mere display of ar- 
bitrary power,) can warrant the slightest deviation from principles 
so essential to preserve the .temper and order of a militaiy body 
under this alarming, though legal, departure from its usual rights 
and privileges."^ 

. -• * "" ' 

♦ In tl)«* yriginal. this and the preceding sentence stand In a noU at the 
fool of the pag^\e 
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“ It was a remarkable fact, relative to the ordl^s issued on tliat 
date, that (unless in thacase of Captain Grant, who had come for-* 
ward t6 ^ccuse himself of the act f<»r which he was punished) no 
proof of t^«e guilt of any of tht others was brought forward. 'Fhey 
were, indeed, almost all suspended, removed, and disgraced, on the 
grounds \>f private information ; which, supposing it ti*ue, could 
not, from its nature, and the resentment to which it would expose 
.individuals,! be publicly stated.* The’consequence was, that many 
of the individuals who had been thus condemned and punished 
without a hearing, loii(|ly declared their innocence, and brought 
strong presumptive evidence to sup2)ort their asserlion. They 
were generally believed ; and a sense of their particular wrongs, 
added to the alarm cau^d by the sweeping use which Government 
had on this occasion mitdeof its right of suspending oiHcers without 
trial, greatly aggravated the'discomtented, who felt an almost mad- 
dening motive to action ip the imial^diate contemplation of the ruin 
and disgrace which threatened eo^e of the most honourable and 
distinguished of those that had teiken any share in their pro- 
ceedings.” ^ 

It is obvious that the CKcepti^^s within exceptions contained in 
the above passage, (as iiar as they, eould have directed the judg- 
ment, or restrained the passtoits, of Sir George Barlow,) arc abund- 
antly sufficient to cover every instance in which he departed from 
the ordinary forms of military law. He, of course, maintained that 
every such instance was a eiyse of (to his own satisfaction) most 
clearly-established guilt, whefre Mai J[*. if the result of trial 
should be acquittal) would endanger the authority of Government,” 
Mr. Buchan, Secretary to the Madras Government in those 
days, in his demi-official ^ Accurate and Authentic Narrative,' as-» 
sures the world that nothing but the wisdom and energy which 
distinguished all the anongeixients of the Government, throughout 
the arduous struggle, preserved the barriers of the public authority, 
and averted the surrender of that authority to the demands ef a 
clamorous and powerful faction/' It is indeed a mere truism, that 
every Governor must necessarily consider every case of suspension 
as one of most cleariy-establisbed guilt,” or (in the language of 
the Duke of York) of most urgent necessity.” Nor can it be 
maintained that Governors are more circumscribed in the use of 
their prerogative than the responsible advisers of the King in the 
exercise of Ms. In both cases there is the same necessity, and the 
same discretionary power, to exppsc as much or as little, as may be 
convenient^ of the nature of the crime, and of the proof of its 
having been committed.” Moreover, itiwas doubtless the intention 
of Sir George BarloV, ft each instance of remova,! by suspension, 
to deprive an individual of the power” of ijjflucnciiig others by 
his evil jmnciplos and example, as well as 'to punish as kn ’ 
example.” 
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Will Sir John Halcolm explain what cases of most clearly es* 
tablished guilt theiMj can be, in which thirteen officers, sworn to 
administer justice faithfully and impartially, would not j^hd that 
guilt to be established, and award \n adequate j^unisliment ? Or 
from what other reason the judgment of such a tribunal caa be dis-' 
tiTisted, than from a consciousness that guilt could «o^bc esta- 
blished, or that the aiilhority of Government Irtts been destroyed 
by a course of tyrannous misgovemment ? If respect for ^he wisaom 
*nnd justice of Governors be among the most influential motives for 
submission to its authority, every attempt ty support that authority 
by the infliction of pTinishment, without trial, must have an opposite 
tendency. And if ‘‘ no sense of expedience, or desire to strike 
terror, (by the mere display of arbitrary power,) can warrant the 
slightest deviation from principles so essential to preserve the tem- 
per and order of the military body,^ then every alarming de- 
parture from its usual rights and privileges'^ ought to be illegal. 

When Sir John Malcolm speaks of the ruling power esta- 
blishing Ijhe necessity of its acting contrary to usage, by an ex- 
posure b<^th of the nature of the crime and of the proof of its 
having been committed,” he alludes to" proof of the mere facte ^ 
such as whether an individual was concerned in preparing, or did 
sign a particular paper: but the facts may be indisputable, or ad- 
mitted, and Government be still far from having established the 
necessity of its arbitrary proceediiflf, because the criminal quality 
of the facts, and the criminal intent and motives of the accused, are 
yet to be proved. Of those errors of judgment, which disqualify a 
man for situations of trust and Command, the ruling power is the 
only proper judge ; but of guilt, there is no proper judge mit 
a jury or a court martial. And the discretion of the ruling 
power in selecting fit officers for situations of trust and c(»mmand, 
from that of a regiment to that of an army, without even violating 
the right of exemption from punishment without trial, is proved by 
the history of the Indian army, in the government of which it will 
hardly be pretended that there are means of reconciling Real for 
the public service with respect for the just rights of individuals, 
which arc not inherent in the constitution of hjis Majesty's, if not of 
every army. 

An officer dismissed the service, by whatever form of words it 
may be expressed, is at once bereft of his'only means of obtaining a 
livelihood, and branded with a disgraceful stigma. Aft the fruits 
of his youthful studies and matured ohservatioiis, his past expe- 
rience and future hopes, are Crushed by one blow. Thc’advcnture 
on which he had staked ffis patrimony, sijjstance, and his re- 
putation, is shipwrecked. An outcast from his profession, the 
\wca*ld is all before him where \o seek some ^refuge for his shame 
and poverty. And shall this temporal ruin be brought on a mant 
without a vqrditt of guiltf, and consequent judgment ^ la tb^ 
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joymcnt of every other profession, an incuinbeiiipfer practitioner, is 
adequately protected l)y the law ; and even if he were pot, he would 
find ROnpe resource in the knowledge and skill of which he could 
not be (fljprived, and for whilih there is a continual demand. The 
naval officer, indeed, possesses such a resource : hut the military 
officer 1ms none wlmtcvor. * In proportion, therefore, to the evil 
which may be inflicted, should he th 9 purity of the judicial irives- 
tigatioii which precedes its infliction. 

M. B. • 

Bengal, January 1826. . , 


W4E SONG OF TUK MORKA. 

Onck more, Greeks ! once more 
The battle draweth niffh ; 

it is sounding on your snore. 

It is ringing through your sky ; 

'J’bere are barks U|>ou the ocean, 

There are banners in the air. 

All the Pashas are in motion. 

And do yenot des^r? 

'riiey call you tp subzmssipn — \^fmi will the auswt i be 

, “ Well,pertshrr-or be free !’* 

Do you see the dist^t light 
That flashes |rpiu«aflu? 

’T is the meteor of the fight, 

’T is the Moslem seymitar ; 

it was mighty oA your mountains, 
li was lord of ail yourJiill^; 

It is brighter than your fountains, 

It is swifter than your rills ; 

While you wateh its fearful glancings, wliaUbn* ye hope to bo? 
“ Dead pn tile field— or free !” 

Dare the sedlmed alages of ages 
Tempt the anger of their Lord ? 

Dare they rush where battle rages, 

Who npw first draw the sword ? 

And MissdlonghPs towers, 

Your bulwarks, where are they ? 

They braved the Moslem powers, 

And, like mist, have pass'd away ; 

Heard ye your eomi*ades’ dying cry sweep sad across the sea i 
“ They perish’d— 4bey are free !’' 

' They are free— and far above 

Tlieir desolate earthly home ; 

In a land of peace and love. 

Where their tyrants cannot conic. 

And we ! — if we r^ain, ^ 

’T is 'not fl^ shrink or fly^ 

’Tis to break our long-bprne chain, 

Or in the strife to die. 

And if we live— our land shall bo the home of liberty ; 

And if we die — we arc free!” i * 

BnRNAUD WYcxiFrr. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO AFRICAN AND ASIATIC TRAVELlIiRS,"* 

The Geographical Society of Paris ba.v(» lately addressed a first 
Scries of Questions to TraveWers aiKl others interested in the pro- 
gress of geography. The countries embraced in this series are the 
following : — Persia, Armenia, Arabia, Tripoli, and Northern Africa, 
JLybia Proper, Algiers and Tunis, Nijfbia*and Abyssinia. The 
countries to the west of the Nile, Senegal, France, Poland, North 
America, South America, and the South Sea Islands. The fpiea- 
tions relating to Persia, Armenia, Arabia, and Noi thern Africa are 
as follow : • 

Persia. 

1 . Mountains. — To ascertain and show, by rosea r<*.hes as accurate 

as possible, the form, height above the level of the sea, direction, 
extent, and denomination of the chains of mountains, as well in 
Persia as in Armenia ; particularly noticing the local names of these 
mountains, avoiding too general designations, wliich are only a 
source of confusion. The name of Eilhoursy for cxanfple, is given 
in the maps to a considerable succession of mountains. It becomes 
necessary to point out the limits of the chain which really bears 
that name, and it is of importance to know if it has been volcanic — 
what were these volcanoes — what are their remaining traces, and 
to observe the appearance itiid duration, as well as the periods of 
the melting of the snows on these mountains. ^ 

2. Deserts. — To communicate inquiries on the extent of the 
deserts of Persia, to point out their nature, to ascertain if they are 
increasing or diminishing, and to if their extension is opposed 
or not by any natural or artificial oDstacles. 

3. Sea^ and hakes . — To find the level of the Caspian Sea, as 

well as of the Sea of Aral, and to ascertain if there be a tradition 
of a falling of the waters, and of the increase or diminution in their 
saltness. To give a list of their lakes j to mention their length, 
breadth, and depth ; to describe the animals that live in them, 
and the shells that are found there ; to bring home some of these 
shells. • 

4. Course of the Rivers. — To dej;erraine their extent, and height 
at their source, and the interruptions they meet with. , To say if 
they enter the Persian Gulf,^r are lost Jii the sands, and the causes ; 
to ascertain if there are subterranean river#; tO communicate some 
.experiments on ike evaporation.of the waters, and the periods and 


♦ From the French. 
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duration of inundafions ; to mention those riveWtt the sources of 
which particular substances are found. 

5. Srm^and Minerals, — I'c explain the natpre of the soil, and 
that of the mines, and of the manner of working them; to com- 
municate the various processes for the fabrication of iron, steel, &c. 

6. Ves^etation,—l^o mention at what height vegetation ceases, 
and what fire the plants peculiar to the country ; to institute re- 
searches into the culture of cotton in Persia ; to send home some 
grains of that plant ;«to pntcr into details on the sugar-cane of 
Mazanderauii, and to send home specimens. 

7. Animals. — To communicate accurate iiiformatioTi respecting 
the she-goats of Kerman ; to ascertain if they are of foreign im- 
portation, and if so, the peniod at which they wore introduced ; to 
describe their shape, ahd to give a drawing of them ; to point out 
the origin of the Uftik or Persian goat, and to send specimens. 

8. Architecture. — To communicate a correct description of the 
materials used in the construction of houses, their roofs, and the 
paving of tlio streets. 

9. Mnmmie. — To entejrinto explanations on the substance called 
mummic. ' 

10. To collect researches on the religion, manners, 
and customs of the Persian Gutsbres. 

11. Population, — To Inquire into the population, the proportion 
of the sexes, and of births and deaths at least to state the data 

approximation in this respectf* 

12. Diseases, — It would be useful to know what are the parts 

of Persia where the cholera morbus has spread its ravages ; to show 
the direction of this scourge, and the bounds within which it has 
been confined. c 

13. Geography, — To point out the geographical difficulties that 
present themselves ; the errors that may have been detected in 
maps, and to pay particular attention to names ; to write them as 
pronounced, and in the Arabic character. 

14. Literature, — To notice importui^t MSS. that fall in the 
way, and to buy all those that seem adapted to throw fresh light 
on the geography of the East. 

P. A. Jaubert. 

« 

' Additions to the foregoing Questions. 

f * 

1. Subterraneart Rlssers , — In mj^y parts of Persia, and parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of extensive deserts, ihe rivers, before, 
they are lost in the sands, pass under ground, arid the inhabitants 
follow their progress by means of wells, which is a rery ancient 
practice. To examine these wells. There are some in the environs 
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of Teheran, DaflPiari, and at other places. These wells are men- 
tioned by Polybius. • • , 

2. Antiquities , — The mins of the^incient cfty of Kcjptana are 
situated in the southern part of HamadaTi. An uqiwuct, con- 
structed by Semiramis, led the water to this city froiiFa spring 
situated half a league up the mountain. ' This aqueduct still exists. 
Jt merely consists of a channel couducted along the declivity of 
the mountain to the source of the water. There nre two Tnscriptions 
on the rock, of considerable length, in arrow-headed characters. 
All these facts must be verified, and thfi in^briptions, and even the 
bas-reliefs copied, if possible, if there are any. 

Ahmbnia. 

1. Mountains. — To ascertain the chUins of mountains ; point out 
their phenomena, and collect the local traditions preserved on the 
subject among the people. 

2. Caverns. — To visit, if* possible, the cavern of Peckman, si- 
tuated in the canton of the same name, in the Pashalic of Erzeroiun. 
The ancients termed this grotto the cavern of Manali, (vide the 
‘ History of Moses of Korene/ book iii. ch. 45., London edit.) 
According to the inhabitants, this cavern is sufficiently large to con- 
tain many thousand men ; there is a lake quite at the bottom of it. 
To visit also the caverns of the mouBts Bassaonm, which are part 
of the chain of the Taurus, and are situated between the source of 
the Tigris and the Lake of Van. To visit also the caverns of that 
part of the Gordian Mountalhs which are to the south of the Lake 
of Van. Formerly this mountainous country was called in Arnil(- 
nian Andzaratzi, that is, the country of caverns. It is now part of 
the principality of Djoulamerg, governed by the Kiirdi Princes of 
the name of Hekiari. 

3. Rivers. — To give particular details on the sources, length, 
depth, and windings of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the 
Hour, and the Giorok, and to ascertam the number and the names 
of the rivers, great and small, which join their waters, 

4. hakes. — To examine the banks of the lakes of Van, Oi*mia, 
Hartehog, Sevon, and Ardchak ; to mention their length, breadth, 
and depth, to indicate the number, name and position of the towns 
and villages built on their banks, and to give a drawing qf the only 
fish which is said to be found in the Lake of Van. 

« 

Genbral Observations. 

1. To determine, if possible, the latftude^andi longitude of the 
places where the fivers take thffij as well as that of the prin- 
cipal peaks in the ehains of mountains. 

2. To visihthe^principal pnonasteries, and ascertain if theypofc* ' 
sess any valuable MSS. 
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3. To be very car«;ful in copying proper mbrk 

their agreement M^ith the writing of tfie jcomit!^, 

4, To^^;|^mt •out the mosf- commodious and least expensive 
mode of w^^velling. 

■ Arabia*^ ■" ■ 

1. Geography. — Niebuhr, *and afterwards Seetzen, Badia, 
called Ali^Bey, and Burckhardt, have traversed all the coast to 
the west and south of Arabia, and even penetrated pretty far 
into the interior of tbe^'pcifinsnla ; but they have scarcely thrown 
any light on the central part. We are almost entirely igno- 
rant of the course of the rivers which water it during thci rainy 
season. The direction of the mountains, whic h divide this con- 
tinent into many vast plains, is totally unknown. Whether, in 
all its extent, there exists a consideraDle stream, preserving its 
waters throughout the year, is not yet ascertained ; although, 
from the perusal of the ancient geographers, wc should be in- 
duced to believe that there is such a streaugi. It is of importance 
to settle these various points, of practical gc?pgraphy. 

2. Population, — ^The population of Central Arabia must be 
inquired ; its tribes, cities, and resources, to ascertain the 
present staW. of the Wahabees^ considered as a sect, and whe- 
ther their submission to the yiceroy of Egypt is complete, and 
will allow European travellers, under the protection of that 
prince, to traverse the country in saifcty, to make astronomical 
and barometrical observations, ^c. « 

^3. Lakae,f^^t would be useful to know the lakes of the in- 
terior wilien maintain their waters uniformly at the same level, 
and, generally, to know all the sintiding waters which serve for 
the irrigation of the land, and ^he of the inliabitants. 

4. Canale. — In mapy niaps n bapld is traced at a short dis- 

tance from the wesla^rh banx"^thp |?€frsfan Gulf, from Bahreyn 
to El-Koueyt. tl^ l^l^tjOUce of this canal is doubt- 

ful, we should like tp" Know liow |t, came to be introduced into 
the maps of Arabia. ^ ' 

5. Mountains. — On the snmimt of the mountain of Tayef, a 
city* called the Gtmhn <jf MeSdy* the cold is very intense. 
Arabian authors even say that it freezes. We want, fii*stly, 
barometrical observations at the fobt ^d top of the mountain, 
and ma^, if possible, whiW it freezes and at noon; and se- 
condly, tp learn if is snow oh jthe mountain at apy period 
oCtbeylhiw, and,* if s|ft%t %hat time it begins to melt. 

6:* particular ques4aiii in geography will also fix 

■1 r ■ 

Tkis pplttf Is tlie bauadti^ry on Ihs soUtl^-Vest of Cehlal Arabia, to which 
the preceding' questions particularly relate. . t 
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the attention^ travellers, vu. : the existence and site of the 
city of Yemai%,. respecting which Arabian geographers ^BTer 
greatly, and which a|i^ars to be situated to the soutl^^east of 
*®l-I>erreyeh, the, capitar of thejVedjd. Thi^nneslifon 
nected with the existence of a large Htream^ ott w1bt« ITei^tMab 
is said to be built, lutd ilhich has the name of 
.maps. ^ j ; 

Present circumstances are favourable for penetratiiig to the 
• centre of the Arabian peninsula. These should not be ne- 

f leeted, before the Wahabees agaii) fijl Tinder the yoke of the 
rophet, an event which would render all observations, by 
scientific travellers, impossible. 

Teipoli anb NorthbE]^ Afbica. 

1. Mouniaina . — The variotts braifches of Mount Allas in Mo. 
rocco, Algiere, and Tunis, fom an extensive table-land, or ele- 
vated country, intetniix^ with valleys, and crowned with 
mountains, enjoying a Climate, and including many 

fertile spots. We Saye no i&eirtate proof that they extend far^ 
ther to the east than the lesi&er and the city of Gadames. 

The assertions of geography ^A^hian a» well as European, 
on this point, are not sufiici^tly on ocul# tei^timonyr 

Admitting that a chidiifdctaclmd iittie table-Ad of Meant 
Atlas, southward frp^ thf joins the mountains in 

the. interior of Tfiippl, it b 0$ least uibbablc that this, ch^^ 
itself terminates wilmn the ^pridian of the great Syrtus^ , For 
the solving of this probltni; ; k is to be wisYied that travellers 
would attend to the following fea^i^g questionsjs)^,^ g 

What is the extent, fpoln west to east, of the chain of moun* 
tains situated to the Cast of T^poUt and called Gareaii, or 
Ghuriano i What is thoir dcval^h %'M it is impossible to have 
their barometrical meainir(g^e|it,*c a tolerably complete 

list of the plants grolfipg mentioning, as 

far m possible, the at which they are 

found t Is it true tuejlod^ maybe seen from 

these mountains f At ftbm Tripoli is this jyhe 

case* What are the rocl^ aiid atCnes in the environs of ;il|e 
Castle of Gareatiy or in other parts of thin nioilllr 

taihous region, accessijblp to tne THpolitans ? Is it true; at re- 
lated by the Swedish trayetf^t Rothmann, that snow, foltrbere, 
and in what month does it appear and go away ! Is ibe ^aio . 
or group of the mountains m connected wl^k those of 

which Messrs. Ricliie and I^n passed in going 
Fezzan ! What do the weUi-informedHiativet thiljtr Ot the 
sertion of the geographer mtM, that Mpnnt Laan!|# eommenees 
»iif Morocco, n^r to Fezy^MOad ruu» ^ht ei^t, Joining;,^ 
lesser Syrtus^^to the sou^h of #ie Gidfot^^abei^i iMie 
OrienUa BtrtOd, m 10. 
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of Nofusa, and taking their name, uniting aft^|p|rard$ with the 
mountains of Mokra^ (Ghuriano,) when it di^a]^ars entirely. 
Are the$^ facts and names known atT ripoli T What’do the Tripo- 
litans thih^k of the opinion oflAbulfeda, who cpntinues the chain 
of the Atla)l( to Egypt, in conformity with the assertions of the 
pilgrims 'of the cararan of the MngTuhins ? Are the learned 
natives of the opinion of Leo Africanus, who makes the chain of 
the Atlas (Extend to -a place*; called Jubel Moycc^ (Djehbel 
Mojs,) west of Alexandria, in lat. 3P N., and long, 41° E. of 
the isle of Ferro ? Ue^a Celia having seen no mountain to the 
south of the greater Syrtus, “ so far as he could see,’^ are we to 
conclude from this that there is no communication between the 
mountains which border Fezzan to the north, and those which 
extend to the south of the desert of Barca, towards Angela and 
Syonah ? * 

2. Ancient Ruins . — The numerous repmins of Greek and Ro- 
man cities, in the regency of Tripolj,, have been very superfi^ 
cially described by travellers; and. many, of the existence of 
which we possess notices, have been altogether neglected. 
Drawings of these reroaina, and fac-similes of inscriptions, 
would throw much light on the history of these countries ; and 
even where they should not enable us to dispense with the ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses, may contribute some information, and 
furnish some points of comparison. Travellers will therefore 
render great service to the Geograp.hic«d Ai>ciety, by procuring 
deigns, fac-similes, or eyen inere notie^ of any remains of an- 
cient art existing in the regency of T^poli.* An English tra- 
veller, Mr. Blaquicre, assure us, that a person whom he knows 
has seen, to the south of the most soutWrn extremity of the 
greater Syrtus, the ruins, of a Iwge Greek or Roman city, in 
very good preservation. Dldla Celia makes no mention of 
them; but they may possinlyf lie miich farther south than the 
direction in which he tra#ll^. 

3. Gul/ of the nautical surveys re- 

cently m^e by Captains Cantlier^and; Smyth, having had in 
view to give a more circ^lar foim tp.this golf of the Greater 
Syrtus, in place of the indented appearance of the coast on 
geographical maps, a difficulty arises as to the ancient geo- 
graphy, and the real state of places. Do not marks exist of a 
physical change in the coast since the time of Strabo and 
Ptolemy ? and are there not .soinfe lagoons contiguous to the 
bsilks of ^he Greater Syrtus, which, although now separate 
fimiil the sea by sand-b|^kr., or downs, formerly made part of 


• Vide in the ‘ I^lletin de Is SociM de i*Encmirsgiu«it*Yoir 

ohulmig similes of lnscri|»tioii8. 
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\l T • Are not fife limits of the land and water still subject io 
considerable variations 1 The exact loAg^itude and latitude are 
wanted of the point wher^ the saiidy coasts of the wrtus ter- 
minate, and tbe istony and elevated coasts of iW CyredaSd 
commence. Details are wanted as to the l>eds of/sijjpniireoufe 
powder, with which, ^ according* to a navigator quoted by Della 
Celia, the gulf of the Sy,rtus i§ covered in many plaices. If 
these beds are really sulphureous, such a pJiehoitAMion corre- 
sponds with what is sometimes observed in the w aters of Ice- 
land ; and it would he interesting ito fenow where are the vol- 
canoes from which the powder proceeds. To solve this question, 
attention must be paid to the periods when the powder ap- 
pears, and the prevailing w’inds at the time. But, above all, 
it must be ascertained if this preluded powder is» not merely 
the seminal dust of some plants or trees of the CyreiiaYd. 

4 . Jews of Movmt Garean . — It has often been said that there 
are many Jews in the population of Mount Garean. Can this 
be ascertained ? May not these J<0W8 he the descendants oi thO 
numerous Jewish population which, under the Roman em- 
perors, occupied the Cyrenaid? Every manuscript that couhl 
be procured from them* might become an important historical 
document, not only from its comtentSy btit also from the form of 
its characters. 

5 . City of GaMMS.—Tke situation of this important poiint, 
for the geography and commerce df tlie interior of Africa, has 
been sufficiently determij^ed by the research of Waleketiaer ; 
but hence it becomes of fh 0 more importance to obtain itine- 
raries leading to it, and particularly towards the west, tlirotigh 
that extensive and Unknown space v^^hich separates the southern 
part of the regency of Albert front the country of Touat. 

According to Lyon, the pdpul^on of the city of Gadames is 
composed of two perfectly cfistinct tribe^, inclosed within aedm- 
men boundary, but separated Ihtd two quarters by a wall. This 
fact, having an important bearing on ancient history, it is ex- 
ceedingly to he desired thAt ihk most ample details should be pro- 
cured ^ to the origin, nature, conditions, and effects of this union. 

Two vocabularies of the idioms of fhese tribes wotild also he 
very useful. 

6 laiand of Zerbi.—Tkh fertile, ilOurishintf , and oonsiderahle 
island, is more fully described by D’AnVillg tl^ on any modenl 
map. It cannot be supposed- that he jg-Ve details ^ch were 
not founded on authentic, documertts. Recent trayelllers se^ 
to have taken all due pains to avoid visathlg 4 his islaild. Could 
not an opportnfiity be found'pf sending a temporary consular 
agent to it, in order to obtain information respecting a macc 
u^ere it n(ou 1 d seem tliat very useful comjnercial r(d«»«ak 
might be formed ? ^ 
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A F^RKWKI-L TO HOME, 

Thr g-lorlous sun shed bright 
His sunimttr light 
On the dewy-bosom’d flowers. 

And on his hough each merry bird, 
Trilling his sweetest note, was heard 
Among my boyish bowers. 

Tliere was a softer glow 
On every show 
That wizard nature owned,— 

The mouhtaiir, wont to rear his form. 
Darkling amid the wintry storm. 

Forgot he e’er had frown’d. 

The old familiar rooks. 

From all thtdr nooks. 

Came, cawing loud — farewell ! 

Came, too, the graceful slender hound. 
Companion of my bugle’s sound 
In every forest dell. 

He look’d reproachfully. 

And in my eye 

Brought tears — I turn’d away. 

And hurrted where the vessel fair 
Courted, with Imllying sails, the air. 

And seem'd to chide my stay ! 

There, on the farewell beach, 

Too sad for speech. 

Were those t loved, in tears ; 

Oazing upon the merry waves. 

They deem’d so many hungry gravels. 

In their Ibrehoding fears. 

A nd, ah ! we needs must take. 

For foi^A love’s sake. 

The kiss I knew the last ! 

And the tender shake^of friendly hand. 
Oft press’d in joy on tl^ same strand 
In days for evef past. 

And while the anchors rise. 

Our answering eyes 
liook’d grief we dared not speak : 

And the tears we npyer mere might shed 
Together, now profusely sped. 

As if our hearts would break ! 

The ship moves off 1 — “ l^arewell !” — 
The fatal, knell 
Was in that sad, sad word 
Of all my home joys«— |^ow 1 fly 
To taste, beneath 4S0 me other sky. 

What other lands afford. 

Farewell ! fantiliar home f 
* Where’er I roam. 

Back to thy sunny d^ll 
My heart, I fear me, sVill will turn. 

Too apt In Mrest scenes to mourn. — 
FsTeweli. sweet home! Farewell ! 
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CURIOUS DOCUMENT RESPECTIT^O THE SPREAP OF VaCCINE 
INOCULATION. 

To the J&ditor of the Oriental Herald* 

% ^ 

SIR, JtlySO, 1826. * 

I was lately exaaiininpf an old colleotion ol’ papers, when I 
found the following- document, given me at the time of its date 
by my friend Dr. Jeniier, with whom 1 had very frequent inter* 
course on questions connected with his great discovery. 

This translation of a state paper, first published in ‘ La Ga- 
2eta de Madrid del Martes, 14 de Octubreoe 1806, ’<;an scarcely, 
even now, be unintertisting. The narrative of such an expedi- 
tion, projected by the Government, or rather the inifirule^ of 
Spain, may be gazed on as “ a spot of azure in a cloudy sky,” 
or, “ a light shining in a dark place.” It may perhaps lead to 
some information by your foreign correspondents, as to the fur- 
ther progress of Dr. .lenner’s discovery. This will peculiarly 
gratify ^ 

Adjutor. 

‘ On Sunday, the 7th of September last, Dr. Francis Xavier 
Halmis, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, had the honour of 
kissing his IVfajesty's hjnd, on occasion of Ids return from a 
voyage round the world, executed with the sole object of carry- 
ing to all the possessions of the crow n of Spain, situated beyond 
the seas, and to those of several qther nations, the inestimable 
gift of Vaccine Inoculation. His M^estv has inquired, with 
the liveliest interest, into all that materially related to the ex- 
pedition, and learned, with th4 utmost satisfaction, that its 
result has exceeded the itiost sanguine expectations that were 
entertained at the time of the enterprize. 

* This undertaking had been committed to the diligence of se- 
veral members of the faculty, and subordinate persons, carry- 
ing with them twenty-two children, who bad never undergone 
the smallrpox, selected for the preservation of the precious 
fluid, by transmitting it suecessiveiy from one to another, during 
the course of the voyage. The expedition set soil from Corunna, 
under the direction ofBalmis.oli the 30th November, 1803. It 
made the first stoppage at tne Canary islands, th^ second at 
Porto-Rico, and the tWrd at the Ca^ca^. On leaving that 
province, by 4he port of La (f uayra, it was divided into two 
Wnches : one part sailing tb South America, under the charge 
of the Subdirector, Don Francis Salvani ; the other, with ine 
Director balftiis on bolivd, steering for the Havannah, and 
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thence for Yucatan. There a subdivision took place : the Pro^ 
lessor Francis Pastor proceeding from the port of Sisal to that 
of Villa J^larmosa, in the province of Tobasca, for the ^rpose 
of propagating vaccination Vn the district of Ciudad Real of 
Chiapa, andxon to Goatemala, making a circuit of four hundre<l 
leagues, through a long and rough road, comprising Oaxaca ; 
while the rest of the expedition, which arrived, without accident, 
at Vea'a Cnrz, travelled not only the Viceroyalty of New Spain, 
but also the interior provinces ; whence it was to return to 
Mexico, which was the<poipt of leunion. 

‘ This precious preservative against the ravages of the small-* 
pox has already been extended through the whole of North 
America, to the coasts of Sinora and Sinaloa, and even to the 
gentiles and neophytes of ».High Pimeria. In each capital a 
council has been instituted, composed of the principal autho-^ 
rities and the most zealous members of the facully, charged 
with the preservation of this invaluable specific, as a sacred de- 
posit, for which they are accountable to the King and to pos- 
terity, 

* This being accomplished, it was next the care of the Di- 
rector fo car»*y this part of, the expedition from America to 
Asia, crowrKHl with the most brilliant success, and with it the 
(iouifort of humanity^ Some difficulties having been surmounted^ 
he embarked in the port of Acapulco for the rhilippine islands ; 
that being the point at which, if attainable, it was originally 
intende<l that the undertaking should.be tcrrairiaicd. 

‘ Jl^he bounty of Divine Providence having vouchsafed to se- 
cond the great and pious designs of the King, Balmis happily 
performed the voyage in little more than two months ; carrying 
with him, from INfew Spain, twenty-six children, destined to he 
vacemated in succession, as before ; and, as many of them were 
infants, they were committed to the care of the matron of the 
Foundling Tlospital at La Corunna, who, in this, as well as the 
former voyages., conducted herself in a manner to merit appro- 
bation. The expedition having arrived at the Philippines, and 
propagated the specific in the islands subject to. his Catholic 
Majesty ; Balmis haying concluded his philanthropic commis- 
sion, concerted with the captain-general the means of extend- 
ing the beneficence of the King, and glory of his august 
name, to the remotest confines of Asia, 

‘ In poinj of fact, the cow-pox has been disseminated through 
the vast archipelago of the yisayan irlands, whose chiefs, ac- 
cii(st<|med to wage perpetual war wjfh us, have laid down their 
arps, adipiring the generosity of an enemy who conferred 
upewi them, the blessings of health and life, at lime when they 
were labouring under the ravages of epidemic tmadl-pox. 
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Th« principd persons of the Portuguese colonies, and ot tlie 
Chinese empire, manifested themselTes*noJe$s beholden, when 
Balmis reached Macao and Canton; in both which ^places he 
accomplished the introduction of fresh virus, in all ks activity, 
by the means already related: a result which theyil^Ush, on 
repeated trials, had failed to procure, in the various "^occasions 
when they brought but prjrlions of matter in the ships of their 
East India Company, which lost their efficacy on ffce passage, 
and arrived inert. # 

‘ After having propagated the \accihe at Canton, as far as 
possibility and the political circumstances of the empire would 
permit, and having confided the further dissemination of it to 
the physicians of tlie English factory at the above-mentioned 
port, Balmis returned to Macao, aivl embarked in a Portuguese 
vessel for Lisbon; where he arrived on the 15th of August. 
In the way he stopped at St. Helena, in which, as in other 
places, by dint of exhortation and perseverance, he prevailed 
upon the English to adopt the astonishing antidote which they 
had undervalued for the space of more than eight years, thougn 
it was a discovery of their nation, and though it was sent to 
them by Jenner himself. 

* Of that branch of the expedition which was destined for 
Peru, it is ascertained that it was shipwrecked in one of the 
months of the river de la Magdalena ; but having derived im- 
mediate succour from the natives, from the magistrates adja- 
cent, and from the goveymor of Carthagena, the Subdirector, 
the three members of the faculty, who accompanied him, and 
the children, were saved, with the fluid in good preservation, 
which they extended lin that its province with activity 

and success. Thence it was carried to the isthmus of Panama, 
and persons properly provided jvith all necessaries undertook 
the long and painful navigation of the river de la Magdalena ; 
separating, when they reached the interior, to discharge their 
commission in the towns of Teneriffe, Mompox, Ocana, Socorro, 
San Gil y Medellin, in the valley of Cucuta, and in the cities 
Pamplona, Giron, Tunja, Velez, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, until they met at Santa Fe : leaving every where suit- 
able instructions for the members of the faculty, ani in the more 
considerable towns, regulations conformable to ^ those rules 
which the director had prescribed for the preservation of the 
virus; which the Viceroy affimas to have been communicated 
to fifty thousand persons, without one unfavourable resultr 
Towards the close of M^rch, 1805^ tbej prepared to continue 
their journey^n separate tracks, for tlie purpose of extending 
themselves, with greater facility and promptitude, over the 
maining districts of the Viccroyalty, situated in the roftd of 
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Popayan, Caencas, and Quito, as far as Lima. In the Aug*iisit 
following' jthey reached (xuayaqiiil. 

‘ The resyilt oPthis cxpediti6.n has been, not^ merely to spread 
the vaccine\ among* all people, whether friends or enemies ; 
among* M6'or8, among Visayans, and among Chinese ; but also 
to secure to posteiity, in the dominions of his l^Jajesty, the 
perpetuity qf so great a benefit*, partly by means of the central 
committees that have b^en established, as well as by the discovery 
which llalmis made of qp indigenous matter in tlie cows of the 
valley of Atlixco, near the'citvof Puefda de los Angeles; in 
the neighbourhood of that of Valladolicl de Mechoaean, where 
the Adjutant Antonio Gutierrez found it ; and in the district of 
Calabozo, in the province of Caraccas, Avhere Don Carlos de 
Pozo, physician of the rcsidetice, ibarid it. 

‘ A multitude of observations, which will be published without 
delay, respecting the development of the vaccine in variouis 
climes, and respecting its efiicacy, not merely in preventing- 
the natural small-pox, hut in curing, simultaneously, other 
morbid affeciicins oi the human frame will manifest how im- 
portant to humanity will prove the consequenci s of an expe- 
dition which has no parallel in history. 

‘ Though the object of this undertaking was limited to the 
communication of the vaccine iii every quarter, to the instruction 
of prolessors, and to the establishment of regulations wdiich 
might serve to reiider it perpetual, — nevertheless, the director 
has omitted no means of rendering his services beneficial, at the 
samb time, to agriculture and the sciences. lie brings with 
him a considerable collepUonof exotic pUyits. He has caused 
to be drawn the most valuable sulyects in natural Jiislory. He 
has amassed much important information ; and, among other 
(daiins to the gratitu le of his Country, not the least consists in 
having imported a valuable assemblage of trees and vogelables, 
in a state to admit of propagation, and which, being cultivated 
in those parts of the peninsula that are most congenial to their 
growth, will render this expedition as memorable in the annals 
of agriculture, as in those of medicine and humanity. It is 
hoped that the subdirector an<l his coadjutors, appointed to 
carry these blessings to Peru, will shortly return by way of 
Buenos Ayr6s, after having accomplished their journey through 
that viceroyalty, the viceioyo,Uy of Lima, and the districts of 
Chili and Ciharens ; and that they will bring with them such 
collections and observations they have betui able to acquire^ 
according to the ibst Actions givcjn by the director, without 
losing sight of the philanthropic co^rnmission whiefc they received 
froninis Majesty, in the plenitude of his zeal fhr the welfare''df • 
the human r^ce.’ 



HtSTORY OF THJK*MAl!IlAmS. 

An important hislarical work (»n the IMahrattas * liaving lately 
made its appearance, it bccbmcs oar duty to lay before odr readers 
such an account of it as may enable them to lorm an estirnate both of 
its merits and defects. In the performance oY this task, it is, however, 
by no means (mr intention to follow thh author through the details 
of his work. The brief abstract to which our limits would restrict 
us could only coiisist/>f a review of those more prominent features, 
with which our readers ai c already familiar, or with which a refe- 
rence to any of the historians of India would render themac(]uainted ; 
while all lh(»so minute particulars which constitute the iXMMiliar 
value of the prc'seiit publication must necessarily be passe# over hi 
silence. Under these circumstances, wc must he excused from 
entering upon an analysis which it would be impossible lo execute 
with justice 1(» the author, or with advantage to the reader. Before 
proceeding fartlier, we will, however, warn the latt(*r against an 
error into which the title of the work may lead him. , This, indeed, 
sounds like something exclusively devoted to the afl’airs of a petty 
province, hut tlie iniluence, which the turbulent race hy whom that 
province is i nimbi t(*d have for nearly two centuries exercised in 
India, has, in a greater or less degree, involved the affairs of every 
part of tlic pcfiinsula wilhdheir own ; and the supremacy thus ob- 
tained, together with their marflal character, has brought them of 
late years so fre(iueiitly into collision mth the English, thid the 
‘ History of the JMahrattas,' during a considerable period, is scarcly 
less extensive then (he history of India itself. 

Declining then to enter into (hg wide held which lit's before us, 
we propose on the present oc<*,asion to offer a few observations on 
the clmracter of Taptain Duff's publication, first indicating in what 
respects we conceive him to have erred, or rather, jicrimps, to have 
bet'ji restrained by a mistaken sense of (fiity, and afterwards yield- 
ing to his work that portion of comm.cndation, to which, as a whole, 
we si ill think it entitled. 

Til entering upon the consideration of a work so closely coniiectefl 
witii the history of India, it may not be amiss brieffy to contrast 
those leading principles which a glance at that unhappy country, 
undca* the dominion of its native tyrants on the one lian^, and of its 
foreign conquerors on the# other, alj^^ays suggests to us as the dis- 
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tiiiguishing characteristics of their respective governments* Under 
the former, the general features of the ‘ History of the Maharashti*a^ 
are so perfectly similar in all respects to those presented by that of 
any ‘of the ^ther great divisions of Hindoostan^ that a very little 
change of ciX?umstaiices, and a trifling variation of names, would 
alone be requisite to render them identical. Ambition, here, as 
elsewhere, the ruling passion, accompanied by all those horrible 
concomitants which attend upon it when uncontrolled in its wild 
career, stalks forth in alf its naked ferocity. The finest countries 
on the earth, in which “«all but the spirit of man is divine,^’ have 
been by that spirit alone rendered little better then desolate wastes ; 
and wais; usurpations, massacres, assassinations, pillage, and every 
species of cruelty and oppression, crowding upon each other in one 
long unbroken series, attest at^once the power and the malignity of 
the passion whicli gave them birth. From tlie contemplation of 
such a ^dious catalogue of the atrocities perpetrated by man u|>on 
his fellow, the mind recoils with instinctive horror, and turns from 
the disgusting inquiry, 

* Jfow tyrant blood, o’er many a region wide, 

UoUs to a thousand thrones its execrable tide,* 

to examine wh^l, have been the effects produced by the influx of 
Europeans, of their policy, and of their arts upon the condition of 
the miserable people whom tfhey have invaded, conquered, broken, 
and at length subdued. 

And here we find another passion, certainly not new fo India, but 
ncA^er before constituting, under att^of its cnasters, whether Brahmin, 
Raj|^)ot, Mahommedan, or Mahratta, the very essence and soul of 
ils government, or perhaps of any other government on the face of 
the enrth. Anihition now gives way to avarice, and the thirst of 
power is replaced ,by the thirst of gold. To the restless and tur- 
bulent Mahratta, sweeping and devastating entiic provinces in Ids 
rapid and indiscriminate career of plunder and of conquest, succeeds 
tlje wily speculator, intent solely on pecuniary gains, careless of the 
nature of the means by which those gains arc to be secured, and 
esteeming the very life-blood of the wretched Native as unworthy 
of a moment's thouglit, when put in competition with the weightier 
and more important considerations deduced from his day-book and 
his ledger. In him, the love of conquest is no longer motived by 
ambition and. the hope of plunder alone ; a more permanent and 
powerful interest is superadded to these, in the prospect of wresting, 
daily and yearly, until the irapovf*rished wretch can yield no more, 
from the hai'd hands of the labourer, nearly the entire produce of 
his industry, in the sbapijj of land-rent and monopolies, carefully 
graduated to the highest pitch which it is judged possible for him 
to bear, to be aftenyards remitted^'to Europe under the name 
^urplue an abomination utterly unheard of unknown 

under any civilized government in the world. A g(!vci;nment thus 
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eyslematizcd on the principles of ti*ade, eveiy aciof wbicli is^wayed 
by the simple question of profit and loss^ solely occupieil with de- 
vising the means of squeezing from the unnerved^ hands of Its euh- 
jects and of its tributaries the utlcAnost anna which ^liey poi^ees^ 
and of extending to every neighbouring state a partici^a^on in these 
blessings of its dominion : a government which, fully aware of the 
uncertainty of its tenure, ne^ver wastes a thougnt or spends a rupee 
with the intent to farther any improvement in the condition of the 
people over whom it rules — ^nay more, which absolutely prohibits 
others from attempting to piomote their advancement in knowledge 
and in morals, from a well-grounded dread that such an amelioration 
in their circumstances would accelerate the moment wheh its own 
ill-gotten and abused power must finally give way before the out- 
raged feelingsof mankind ; a govcrnipent so characterized presents 
such an anomaly in the history of man as could not be credited 
without the overwhelming testimony furnished by themselvts in al- 
most every dotniment that issues from their pens. 

“ The records of the (UmpHny*s government in India are** truly, 
as Captain Duff remarks, ‘‘ the host historical materials in the 
world : there we find the reasons for every undertaking, the steady 
rules intended for conduct ; the hurried letter frojn the scene of 
action ; the deliberations of the Council, the separate opinions of 
the members composing it, and their final judgment. The scrutiny, 
censure, or approval of the Court of Directors, from a remote 
situation, and after a long interval, bring to recollection all that 
was done, and all that was speculated ; what has occurred in India 
in the meantime, and what opimbns have stood the test of evcuits,** 
In those documents, it may be added, the ^ naked truth is distinctly 
visible, in all its deformity, through the flimsy covering wiiich is 
occasionally thi-own over it, but which is also frequently neglecled, 
from a conviction at once of its needlessncss an'd inutility. This 
being the case, we cannot help lamenting that in a work professedly 
founded upon Such exceHeiit materials, the author haviiisr, as he 
states in his preface, read the whole of the Records of the Bomhuy 
Government, both public and secret, up to IJOfi, and extracled 
from them many large volumes of matter relative to tiiis suliject ; 
having been furnished with a corapilatioji made by Mi*. Warden 
fiHun these records for the remaining period ; having also obtained 
a transcript of the records of the old Surat factory, and been al- 
lov/ed partial access to the Bengal correspondence* in the h2ast 
India House — under these circumstances, we repeat, we cannot but 
lament that he has not given us, in the whole course of his work^ 
one of these documents infts entire state, or even any extract from 
them of more than a few lines in length. •SurJly in a history cb^ 
ractcrized like the present, by the number of new facts wWh it 
makes known, derived chiefly from unpublished manuscripts, (which 
manuscript ? also contain *he opinioas and reasonings of the 
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ac‘,tors ill the events to which they refer, and of those by whom tb®y 
were controlled,) the reader has a right to lo#k for those pi^ceist 
juetificatives, as the French justly term them, which can alone 
enable lumyto judge if the ficts are correctly stated, and if the 
inferences ar^ fairly drawn. The author has, it is true, been most 
laudably particular in giving reference to his authorities on almost 
every occasion ; bu<i when it is considered that those authorities 
arc for the most part completely beyond the roach of his readers, 
it cannot be doubted Nhat a judicious selection from the docu- 
ments themselves would *havp rendered his work more entirely de- 
serving of confidence in regard to facts. It would also have 
materially assisted in developing the motives of action (in which 
point consists nearly the wliole of the boasted superiority of the 
Coinpany\s records ;) and would thus have tended to jdacc in a 
clearer light many measures, the causes and objects of which arc 
either left in obscurity, or arc shown by Captain l)uft‘ in a point of 
view so different from that in which they have been exhibited by 
previous writers, that it is impossible, witliout aii examination of 
the original authorities, to come to a just conchision with respect 
to them. 

In making these observations we are far from imputing to our 
historian any wilful perversion of facts. A careful perusal 
of his w’ork, together with a ealm consideration of the circum- 
stances under which it was compiled, have satisfied us tliat it has 
been his endeavour throughout to relate events with honesty and 
impartiality ; and, making allowance for the natural bias towards 
the Company which an old and faiouredf servant may fairly be ex- 
pected to evince, we arc of opinion that he often has succeeded. 
Still, however, we dislike being compelled to pin our faith to 
t ie dicta of any man ; and would earnestly recommend the author, 
if he have it in his power, and if no overruling circumstaaces 
forbid it, to publish, in a suppldinentary volume, the most import- 
unl and illustrative of those state papers from which his statements 
have been derived. We say, if he have it in his power ; for we 
cannot help suspecting that the authority to which he considered 
it necessary to apply for permission to publish the information ” 
which he had collected, may at the same time hav<) placed limits 
to its permission which it would be impossible for him to overstep. 
Such a prohibition would be worthy of that honourable Company 
which is so itnxious to prevent the diffusion of accurate information 
ill regard to India. At all evei^^ts, its feelings on this head are 
sufficientlycuotorious to have rendered any person, acting under its 
sanction and subject to its iufiueuoe, cavtious in infringing upon so 
important and recognized a maxim of its policy. 

Connected with this indisposition to suffer the English public^ to 
become acquainted with tlie true state of affairs )ti India, we may' 
notice another omission in these voluinics which’ feel most 
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strongly. Is it not a little extraordinary that uliile the author 
descrilres with miifuteness the condition the Mahrattarace under 
their Native chiefs, and in particijlar dwells* at lexij(th upon the 
institutions of Sifajoe, the regenerator of their pownr, and uj>on 
the modidcations which the system estahlished by Idmt underwent 
during the supremacy of the Pcishwas, (thus fully recognizing the 
principle that these details fall within the province of history, of 
which, in fact, they form the most essential and instt^ictive pari ,) 
he leaves us almost entirely in the dark nmh regard to the present 
state of this extensive terril<»ry, under thV dominion of the British 
Presideney of Bombay. And what rendeils tliis omission ^the more 
remarkable, is tlic fact of (’nptain DutFs having been, at the period 
of the ‘‘ settlement” of the Deccan, appointed Political Resident 
at Satara, in whiclv capacity ho was aieeessarily compelled, as exer- 
cising all the ministerial functions (d the sovereignity* to make 
himself intimately acquainted with every circumstance of import- 
ance connected with that portion of Maharashtra wliieh was placed 
under Ids control ; so that it is highly improbable lliat any other 
individual can possess equal information on this particular })rafieh 
of the subject with himself. 

We should indeed have imagined that the closing chapter of a 
histoiy, terminating with a revolution that absolutely overturned 
the wliolc frame of government pyeviously established, and trans- 
ferred the sovereignty into the hands of foreigners, would naturally 
have been occupied with an inquiry into the effect produced by (his 
sudden change upon the Cipudition of the people, tog(*ther with an 
exposition of the system laid drfwn for the future administration of 
their affairs. But unfortunately nothing like this exposition* is to 
be found in the volumes before us ; and nearly the entire sum of 
what we learn upon that all-important subject is, that the territory 
of the Peishwa was divided into four districts, three of which were 
permanently retained by the conquerors in their own immediate 
possession ; while the fourth, that of Satarji, was, after an interval 
of three years, during which the infant Rajah of seven-and-twenty 
had been trained in the art and mystery of good government under 
the tutelage of a Captain in tlie Bombay Native Infantrj% delivered 
over to his own charge, he agreeing to hold it in subordinate co- 
operation to the British Government.” Add to this, that the people 
were to be impressed with the idea that no innovations were to be 
made upon ancient rights, and that no change was to \)e introduced 
except the better administration of the ancient laws; that the reve- 
nue was to be collected by government agents, instaid of helftg 
farmed to the highest bicRlcr ; and^hat certain of the jagheerdara,^ 
who had evinced a disposition favourable to the British intereata, 
wfijre to be allowed to retain itosaession of their jaghecra ; and the 
reader will have*(with the exception of one aolitaiy, hut valuable, 
paragraph *on ihe judicial systeip,) nearly as complete an idea of 
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the amount of information to be derived from this ch»ptel»» a« 
though lie liad perused it With the most persevering attention. But 
of the system on which the civil^ministration was to be /conducted ; 
of the manner^ in which, and the ofiicei'S by whom, justice was to 
administered, \ and (what is an infinitely more important consw 
deration with the Company’s government) the revenue was to he 
collected ; of the nature and extent of. that revenue ; and finally', 
of all those sftatistical details which are capable of giving an insight 
into the real condition afed prospects of the peo])le 5 ive are either 
left in complete ignoradcc, or induced to found conjectures, in all 
probability erroneous, upon a few slight and imperfect hints. It 
may be ttiat the author considers the information of this kind, ac- 
quired by means of his situation at Satara, iil the light of official 
secrets, which it would be a sort of treason to disclose. In this 
case, we must respect his motives, while We regret that they have 
deprived us of the fruits of his investigations, and while we also 
express the contempt we feel for that jdtiful policy on the part of 
his mastere, wdiich could impress ^lim with such an idea. 

On a review of what we have writteft^ We tire sorry to perceive 
that s5 much of it is couched in the language of complaint ; but 
this language has been forced from us, not by the contents of the 
volumes themselves, but by those omissions in thma from which 
we have experienced no small disappointment, and for which we 
are unwilling to hold the author responsible. Had vve, indeed, been 
criticising a work, the hasty compilation of one who, having no very 
deep acquaintance with bis subject, ht^d contented himself with 
borrowing his statements from the ifiost easily accessible authorities, 
howdver imperfect such a production might have been, we should 
hardly have taken the pains to partieularisiie its deficiencies. But 
the present history is of an entirely d^erent chaiacter. In it the 
author has evidently spared no ^pains to render his work as com- 
plete and accurate a recOrd of events as could be derived from the 
almost unbounded command which possessed of original autho- 
rities, as well Native as British. The vast mass of the formei j 
which his official situation and the kindness of his friends placed 
at his disposal, have contributed, in no small degree, not only to 
correct. In many instances, the statements of the latter, hut also to 
supply much new and interesting information, which could not have 
been. obtained from other sources. ‘The labour and research em- 
ph^d in the 'examination and comparison of such a body of ma- 
terials as those enumerated in <:he preface ; and in the selection 
and arrangement of that portion of their contents which was^dged 
of aufficient importance Jo be nibmitted'to the public, must-have 
been great indeed. Ana if, in the course of the miimte detail into 
which the author has entered, he ahould appear occasionally ^to 
have dwelt upon matters of trivial interest, it should be rememlH^d ’ 
that this is a blemish almost inseparable ^rom the tresTiment of a 
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8ubj^ct scarcely attempted before, and that, at all events, it is a 
fault much more pardonable than its coutfary. 

The rejections interspersed throi^hout the 'namative are neither 
numerous nor obtrifsive ; nor are they, in j^eneral, distinguished by 
much depth of judgment, or by the extent of the viei^s which they 
embrace. We should rather be inclined to characterize them as 
the plain expressions of an "honest opinion, and where the interests 
of the Company are not iniinediatcly con^riied, the‘^ are mostly 
just and pertinent. We may cite as an instance that paragniph of 
the concluding chapter, of which w«' before spoken, as con- 

taining the author’s opinions on one most important brancj^i of the 
judicial system. These 0[)inioris so fully agree, not only with our 
own, hut with those 6f all practical and unbiassed men, that could 
we any longer feel sui*|)rize at the jvrversc obstinacy with which 
the Company’s (Government refuses to its subjects all the advantages 
enjoyed by their ancestors, while it studiously perpetrates every 
oppi-ession by which they were ground down, we should undoubtedly 
experience that feeling in the highest degree with regard to the 
present subject. 7’1 jc author says : 

‘ The Puncliayet was the ordinary tribunal for the decision of civil snits, 
and it is tliat which givt-s, and, if judiciously administered, always will give, 
more satisfaction, and be, in their own opinion,, of greater Inmefit to the uiha- 
bitants of Maharashtra than any othenadde of trial. The English officers of 
government, who had been accustomed tp the courts of Udalut, could not re- 
concile themselves to the corruption, delay, and apparent injustice of some of 
their decisions ; but in commenting pn the evils of the Mahratta system, it is 
to be feared that tlu*y forgot the many defects of their own. Although T*un- 
chayets are continued under th-** Provisional efovcriiment, which is still main- 
tained in the conquered territory, it^is to be apprehendinl they can neither 
exist, nor have a fair trial, where, whilst (tome are prejudiced, others, ilver- 
whelmed by business of varlops klndf, are discouraged by the difficulties they 
find in the system; and a few (thougbl do believe such selfishness in the 
present state of feeling to be rare/ considering it at variance 'i.ith the interests 
of the Civil Service, only strive to discover objections, which in some shape 
may be found to every form of admiqlst^tion, but which time and vigilance 
would, in this instance, in a great measure, remove. On tlie temper, zeal, aiul 
perseverance of the Government j^cers, much must dfi^pend ; Punchayets, 
where neglected or merely tolerated, cannot Jpjtosper ; th^ require a purti ami 
steady superintendance, with all the weight of autbority, to correct and amend 
the faults of the people, which are confounded With the defects of the system. 
A very active able agency would at first be necessary af'ter a plan of reform 
had been digested ; but once instituted,' chreftiUy watched and encouraged at 
the outset, and carried on for a time, much less interference would become re^ 
quisi^ on the part of the Government, and not only would the Natives ^ 
called on to administer justice in the form most popular araon^ them, hut, 
leaving advantages to policy out of the question, the Punchayct might be madq 
a powerful instrument for improving tbe*ndnds and amending (he morals of the 
Natives of India. At present, evtEm in the Mahratta country, thohe who have 
a suit will frequently solicit th;^ decision an English Judgo; batAhe fuma 
persons, if intelligent men, when pxempt from ilih im/ulse which indui^caa 
their opinions und^r such circumstances, will invariably decldk% that the jpun* 
eha*^etin civil cases is far better suited to the country at large than Ony mode 
of dedalon by individuals.* — vol. hi. p. 435, 7. 

These xci^arls are sensible and jadicioas: but we inust eenfess, 
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that we are at a loss how to reconcile the statement ot the neglect 
and almqst abandonment «into which the Punchayet has fallen, with 
the declaration (page 486) that under the British rule the people 
“ were to expect no change buf the better administration of their 
own laws,”^ ai^d with the previous assertions (vol. i. j), 234) that 
‘‘ the judicial system of Sivajee, in civil cases, was that of Punchayel, 
which invariably obtained in the country/’ and (vol. ii. )). 237) 
that in civii* cases the Puuchayelts were the ordinary tribunals,’' as- 
sertions repeated indec\in the opening line of tlu* passage wliich we 
have just quoted. That tliis excellent institution was respected and 
even improved by their Mohammedan rulers, who had no previous ex- 
perience *of the benefits of such a system among Uiemsolves, wo have 
the best authority for believing. “ Disjmtes,” says our author, (vol. i. 
p. 79,80) relating to hereditary office or landed property, were de- 
cided by punchayet. Under tfie Beejapoor state, in cases of lieredi- 
tary property where the Government was a ])arty, there were about 
fifteen persons assem1)led on the Punchayet. By some old writings 
1 have seen, two thirds of these appear to have been Mohammedans, 
and one third Hindoos. With regard to the Ahmedimgnr stale, I 
have not had the same dppCrtnuities of gaining information; but, 
that claims relating tp hereditai*y property were settled liy Pun- 
chayet, the old papera in every district will prove/’ So justly was 
the Punchayet appreciated 'by the Mohammedan conquerors of the 
Deccan ; but it was reserved tor. British rulers, for those who justly 
boast of trial by jury as the most valuable of their own inslitutions, 
to deprive the miserable IBudoo of those first rudiments of (bo same 
system, wbicii his ancestor had uosseaoed from time iinmemonal,. 
andtwhich, if properly encOuragett and developed, might one day 
have expanded into almost equal perfection with that which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy. 

We shall conclude udth thiS' Author's observations on the same 
subject with reference to the ci’hnina! jurisdiction. 

‘ The criminal law in the uouquered territoi^y was administered, as it 
USttally had been, by the decisloti of in^idual judges, assisted by TIindoo 
authority in i-egulating the measure of punishtnent ; but the evidence and 
sentences, in all important cases; were subject to the a]>proval of the com- 
missioner before being carried ihto execution. Punchayels, in criminal 
cases, had been known in the Satara country, constituted of the servants of 
Government. The same rnodfe wai revived in that territory, imt Punchayels, 
in criminal eases, might be chosen from the body of the people, although the 
advantages of, a trial by jury would not be at first appreciated, and would re- 
qtliire to be introduced by persons thoroughly acquainted with the Natives/ 
Vol. S. p. 4978. ^ 

Px^i this passage we learn that the Company’s Government has. 
been guilty of Strychijjg its«iiberality«teo far as to tolerate even 
trial by jury in certfiin cases, providad the jurors are chosen from 
among ita qwn servants. Wonderful generosity ! 

The reader will see, by the foregoing extracts, that the style of 
the work is not altogether free from blftnish : but tlqs is a minor 
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consideration, and we agree with the Author that perfect facility 
of composition is hhi^ly to be expected ftoin mic who^ having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly olscupied nearly nine- 
tenths of the next twenty-one year! of his life in the most active 
duties of the civil or military services of India/’ JBut while wa 
readily admit this excuse for the individual, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the deflects of the system /lom which it springs ; nor can 
we forget that, while this system is so fatal to the minoa* graces of* 
* composition, it equally precludes the attaii^ent of some of those 
more solid advantages of fwhich many of tlh» Company's servants in 
India are compelled through life vainly to lament the want. 


TO A LADY, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


On ! bom to bless, and to adorn, 

Whatever land Iby footsteps tread ! 

And, like the blush of infant mom, 

Around thee light and joy to shed,— 

How shall a heart, enlhraU'd like mine. 
Burning to breathe Ih ImpassionM lay 

To Beauty’s and to tfirtue’s shrine. 

Its pure and hhUowed offering pay ? 

Should base Suspicion, lurking near. 

Tell thee is Flattery’s poison’d tongue 

That pours i,ts -^cent on thine ear. 

And swells the soB^eductive song,— 

'I’wm to thine own approving heart. 

And it will spurn tne dark design ; 

All pure and lovely hs thou art. 

Thy soul sincere will vouch for mine. 

IT(‘ who has read the exalted soul 
That beams, that bums, that fills thine eye, 

Sees, written on t.h* immortal scroll, 

“ Truth, Virtue, Honour, Purity.” 

And could he dare, with Flattery’s wile, 

To stain what Time shall sully never. 

One recollection of thy smile 

Would dash to earth the pen for ever^ 

That eye — ^that soul — that smile — aye, more — 
That all-subduing witchery, 

Which, like the sfmlls of ancient lore, 

Turn’d Freedom to Captivity, 

And binds in silken chains of lore, 

Drawn by Bachantiiient> fiury wand. 

All who within thv circle move, • ( 

Impassion’d by m ihfittence bland ; 

Theae— these — have met my ardent gace ; 

And oh ! could these my muse inspire, 

Then — but it nftist not be — my lays 
• Should bum with morj than mortal fir© if 
Oriental Herald Vof. 10. * « N 
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Yes, Excellence ! approved of Heaven I 
Forbidd^ be th’ impassion *d struj^im^ 

And be the spell that bound me, riven, 

*To bring me bai^k to Earth again. ^ 

Then shall I hail th* auspicious day. 

When angels, watching o’er thy birth. 

To expectant bosoms, beating hig^, 

CKive thee to grae^e, to bif ss our earth. 

Let festive mirth, exulting song, 

And evary bounding throb of joy, 

Mingle in one tumultuous throng. 

To rend witb*p«Ban-shouts the sky- 

Yes I bend to Heaven devotion’s knee. 

And swell to Heaven the solemn jpeal ; 

And bid the loftiest minstrelsy 
That all-auspicious moment hail. 

For whether in thine infant years, 

’Mid highland solitudes unknown. 

Or whether with high-titled peers, 

Gracing a coronet or throne ; 

Still, still in excellence the same. 

In innocence of loveliest vouth. 

Or loftier rank, or prouder fame, 

Unmoved In soul, unchanged in truth, 

"*Tis thine around thy path to shed 

Life, light, and love, in one bright blase ; 
And scatter, by thy, magic tsoad. 

Sweet buds of joy, where thorns would raise. 

live, then, divine Per^ctipn I live. 

The imrlner of thy fete th bless ; 

To him thy bdghtest lustre jive— 

To us thy inflderioveliness* 

While be on whom thy Uoul repoBes, 

Bound by the holiest, purest tie. 

Whose path thy smiles can strew ^th roses. 
Shall join the general song of joy. 

And oh I if he wlio tiumbly sings 
Might whisper one soft cadence more. 

And linger still among strings 
The murmur of bis strain to pour, — 

’T would tell thee, that, in rudest forms. 
Nurtured by fell Misfortune’s hand, 

Cradled in tempests, nursed in storms, 

And bred in Danger’s boisterous band — 

There still are hearts that vrarmly feel 
All that refines and graces life, — 

Aye, deeper than the wounds of steel 
That gush amid tHe battle’s strife. 

Mine Is that form, and mine ^t heart, 

And mlmp the hSrsh unmea&red Strain- 
Unformed in polish’d scheols of art. 

But, oh ! not, haply, sung in vain. 

For deep within that heart shall dwell, * 

Till nature’s purple tide shsll stay. 

The stroim, th’ indissoluble spell 
That reigns o’er this auspicious day. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STODY OK ENTOMOLOGY. 

Whether the theory of those poliiicmns wljo delfght in tracing 
the greatest events ih the moral world to causes the most trifling, 
be well or ill founded, it is at least certain, that iriithe physical 
world the most important results are eftect^fl by agents individually 
contemptible, and at the first glance, apparently quite inadequate, 
to the oflice which they perform. If we contrast the white ant or 
the locust willi the feri^cious tiger or the bulky elephant, iTow com- 
paratively insignificant is the feeble minuteness of the former to 
the power and mass of the latter. Yet in the maintenance of that 
due equilibrium among the productions of nature, hy which alone 
the harmony of the w;liole is preserved, the Creator would seem to 
have relied less on the more mighty and perfebi of his works, than 
on those which in many instances almost escape the attention of 
the common observer. The insect tribes appear indeed to have 
been particularly selected for this- in4ispensabla purpose. To 
restrain within fit bounds the tendency of one class of vegetation 
to preponderate over another to its entire destractfbn ; to remove 
whatever has become useless, and thus to make room fora vigorous 
and healthy succession of ipore valuable productions ; and to with- 
draw altogether from the face of nature those impurities which, by 
their loatlisome appearance and effluvia, would defile her beauties ; 
these are among the dutleislmpo§ed upon the insect world, and ad- 
mirably arc those duties performed. The innumerable multitudes 
in which they swarm together more than compensate for their in- 
dividual deficiency in size and power ; insomuch that it has been 
asserted hy Linnaeus, and circumstances appear to support the ac- 
curacy of the statement, that the Immediate oflspring of the eggs 
deposited by three of our common hluc-bottle flies would devour 
the carcase of a dead horse in less time than the sumo task could 
he performed hy a lion. 

Animals to which has been intrusted so large a share in the func- 
tions of the universe are surely not undeserving of the attention of 
the philosopher. Yet the study of their habits and itistincis has 
not only been generally jieglected, but has oven attached to those 
who pursued it some portion of ridicule, which has he*eii bestowed 
on the butterfly catcher'' equaljy hy those who regarded them- 
selve.s as learned and hy the confessedly illiterate. Sonnsillustrious 
names have however risen superior y> the prejudices of their con- 
temporaries, and have been rewarded forthAr devotion to the 
study of entomology hy discoveries of the highest interest. E4y, 
the ’greatest natumlist whom England has produced ; Lister, whoae 
extensive c<»llcfttion of accurate representations of shells haS not 
been snrpas.^ed in the century and^a half which has clamed miacc 
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its publication ; and Derbam, whose researches among the warks 
of the Creation for iwoofs of the being and attributes of a God^ 
led, him to a close irivestigatioij of the manners of these minute but 
powerful instruments of .his will, deserve parthuilar distinction as 
entomologists. But since their days, entomology, as a science of 
observation, remained almost stationary among us, while in other 
countries Reaumur, Be Geer, and the Huhers were assiduously en- 
gaged in exploring its^wonders. To counterbalance the vast stores 
of information amassed by these indefatigable investigators, Eng- 
land had little to offer except the occasional notices of travellers, 
brief aivl unscientific communications to the Magazines of the day, 
the observations of Mr. Curtis on the brown-tailed moth, whose 
caterpillar in 1782 caused such alarm in flie neighbourhood of 
London, and some facts recorded by Mr. Marshains. Our defi- 
ciency has however of late been amply repaired by an entomologist, 
at once a systematigt and an observer, whose acuteness and zeal 
entitle him to rank with the foremost in the science. In his ad- 
mirable Monograph of the bees of his native country, and in his 
numerous communications to the Linnsean Society, the Reverend 
W. Kirby has furnished the ihost convincing evidence of his talents 
for observati(%u and inquiry, and of his acquirements in a branch of 
natural history to the cultivation of which he has devoted all those 
moments of a long life which could he spared from the active dis- 
charge of the benevolent duties of a Christian pastor. To rescue 
his favourite pursuit from the unmerited contempt to which it had 
been consigned, to point out to others the pleasnre.s and advan- 
tages resulting from its cultivation, and to smooth the path by 
'whffch it was to he attained^ he detemined, in conjunction with 
Mr, Spence, (whose name was also well, though not so extensively 
known,) on publishing an elementary work, the earlier volumes of 
which appeared some years since, hut of which the concluding 
portion has only recently been |iven to the world.* 


The work which has resulted from the joint labours of these 
jscientidc friends stands alone among the class of publications to 
which at first sight it would be assigned. Hitherto introductions 
to particular branches of knowledge have been exclusively cither 
of a popular, or of a scientific cast. Those of the former descrip- 
tion, designed in some cases merely for the amusement of children, 
and in others having a higher aim in the gratification of the literary 
loiterer, have been universally deficient in scientific value. Their 
authors indeed, often ignorant of the first principles of the science 
they proffissed to treat, and generally unversed in its minuter de- 
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tailp, must have failed, immediately and utterly, had they attempted 
to communicate to their readers that in/ormation of which they 
were themselves entirely destitute. Aware of their incapacity 
they wisely abstaii|ed from any hut the most general attempts at 
instruction, and relied principally on delineating iir^glowing colours 
the more striking and pleasing features of that department of 
which they proposed to furnish merely an attractive vhew. The 
productions of such writers must of necessity be superficial, and 
though perhaps adapted to induce attontjrm to the dhhject, they 
could not fail to disappoint the reader^tvhose expectations they 
had tended to excite. * 

Aloof from these, almost as though afraid of contagion from 
their ai)proach, stood the authors of scientific ititrodue.tions. Them- 
selves intimately skillc‘d in tlio intricacies of the department which 
they cultivated, and in the deeper mysteries of which their atten- 
tion was absorbed, its severer beauties alone appear to have been 
deemed worthy of their elueidatioii. Aiming, perhaps, at an ap- 
pearance of profoundness and purity of science, they rejected all 
the ornaments of style from their compositions, in which hvcvity, 
so detcrmin<‘d as to assume the form of definition, and facts, ex- 
hibited in th(* unadorned and uncaptivating nakedness of truth, 
were the points to be attained. Productions thus essentially dry 
and technical, possessed of course no attractions for the general 
reader, and were even frequently thrown aside by, the commencing 
student, who was at once deterred from the farther pursuit of the 
science by the forbidding aspect under which it was presented to 
his notice. ^ , 

If the authors of the ‘ Introduction to Entomology * hwl re- 
strained themselves within the beaten track of their predcccsws, 
their high scientific acquirements would doubtless have enrolled 
tliem in the latter of these classes. They would then have pro- ^ 
duced a work which, while it waj hailed with pleasure by the pro- 
fcssoi-s of the science, would have materially assisted the advanced 
student, hut which to the luiinitiated would have presented a mere 
blank. Such, however, was not their object. While they aimed *• 
at maintaining among the learned the station which they had de- 
servedly obtained by their former labours, it was equally their de- 
sire to make proselytes from among the unleanied. To accom- 
plish this double purpose, a new path was to be tried, and they 
have succeeded in tracing one which has proved admirably adapted ^ 
to ensure complete success. % a happy combination of the ad-, 
vantages of both the plans. previously piu-sued, with a familiar and 
pleasing style, their weak has begn rendered attractive to every 
class of readers. The pro^pssed ciitoimAogilt, liowever profound 
n^ay have been his researches, will be no less interested in the 
riovcl views am^ facts which they have developed, than will tlje pn- 
practisedniorice in the delightful informatkrn derived fim jHieir 
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copious ilhistratiotts of the varied and wonderful instincts of ^he 

insect world. • 

* 

Of the natural histoi*y of insects, these volumes may indeed be 
considered as furnishing a complfete encyclopaedia, easy of reference 
from the arrangement adopted, and condensing within a moderate 
compass tlic whole of the leading facts spread over an immense 
number of books, the* labour of copsuiting which it renders perfectly 
unnecessary /or generjd purposes. To the information derived 
from the accurate and systematic Dc Geer, the observing Reaumur, 
the patiently sGTutini/ing 5-ltihers, (emulating in their perseverance 
and industry the b<je and the ant, to whose history they devoted 
themselves,) from Lyoimct, Marcel dc Serres, and every accessible 
source on which reliance cojild be placed, the authors have added, 
from their personal ohscrvatioijs, many facts not inferior in interest 
to those collected from their predecessors. They have dwelt 
especially on the noxious and beneficial properties of insects : their 
affection for their yoiing ; their food and modes of obtaining it ; 
their habitations ; their societies ; their means <>f deferax* ; their 
metamorphoses, &c. ; and have pursued their inquiries on each of 
these subjects through the whole of that extensive class of animated 
nature to which their views have been directed. Not a single point 
of interest appears to have escaped their notice while compiling 
their digest of entomological knowledge, from the greater part of 
wliich all technical expressions have been purposely banished, ex- 
cept such as were indispensably necessary to indicate with preci- 
sion the object designated. By this abstinence from the parade of 
science, and by the occasional intrftductlbn of explanations of the 
more visual terms, the work is rendered intelligible to all. 

Within the space which wc can fairly borrow from subjects more 
closely connected with the immediate intei*esls of mankind, it 
f would be impossible to furnish any thing like an analysis of the 
contents of these volumes. Ft ha6 therefore been ncccssaiy to con- 
fine ourselves to characterizing them in such general terms of 
, eulogy as their merits justly demand ; and we have been induced 
' thus to notice them principally by the desire of introducing to those 
who, from distant residence, may possibly be unacquainted with its 
existence, a work by which they may be led to a pleasing and in- 
structive source of recreation during those leisure hours in which the 
Miind seeks relief from the more important concerns of life. In 
observing the ingenuity, skill, and foresight displayed by insects in 
the vari^ contrivances and prwie^dings which they adopt for the 
fulfilment of the duties allotted to them by Nature, will be found 
an ample source of mental gratification,* and a remedy for that 
tedium which the want or active employment so frequently casts 
around the retirement of a country Hfe, Tlie investigation wiy, 
moreover, lead to numerous and novel illustrations'^of those moral 
lessons so frequently inculcated from the example of « inlets, and 
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will 6ati8fa4?torily prove that antiquity haa not erred in holding forth 
as patterns for imitation the virtues exliibited by many of these 
minute philosophers! • 

When, at the commencement of pur notice, wo adverted to .the 
general existence of a feeling of contempt for the pursuits of the 
entomologist, we alluded to that which must now, we apprehend, 
be rapidly declining among us ; at least, if the sale within a few 
years of three editions of thtf first two volumes of the ^ Introduction 
, to Entomology ’ be not a most fallacious criterion. Tcfthe attrac* 
tions of its style, and the amusing chara^r of the Informatioii 
which it imparts, must be attributed •the popularity which it has 
obtained ; and its extensive chculatiou must have already done 
much to eradicate thp prejudices entertained against the science 
of which it treats. In the more general spread of knowledge on 
the subject, effected through its means, a higher and more correct 
estimate of the value of some acquaintance with the natural history 
of insects must have been formed. The wiU of no future Lady 
Glanville will be attempted to be set aside on the ground of in- 
sanity, the sole proof of deranged intellect relied on consisting in a 
fondness for collecting insects ; nor udll any imitator of Sulzcr 
meet with the like encouragement from his friends, on exhibiting 
to them his fignres of insects : one commending him^for employing 
his spare time in preparing prints for the amusement of children, in 
order to keep them out of mischief, while another admitted that 
they might furnish very pretty patterns for ladies’ aprons. That 
the students of entomology are not without higher aims will be 
readily allowed by every reader of the work of Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence, even though he should dot be sufficiently attracted to the 
science, as many undoubtedly will, to seek In its cultivation* the 
amusement of lus leisure hours. 


^ - 

SONNET. 

That face, the mirror of thy tender sou! ; 

That eyev whoso lustre warms the coldest heart ; 

That mouth, whose snitle the sweetest charms imparl, 
a.nd every impulse of the mind control ; 

Willi that fond look that woumis when "t would console^ 
And wakes affection's keen impassion'd smart. 

And throws unconsciously the sharpest dart 
That ever from young BeauW's glances stole ; 

Subdue my spirit with resistless power, 

And every thought,' save that of love, dismiss. 

Oh I coulff thy votlry at this tranquil hour* 

But/;rown his bopes»with Hymen's %olyikiss, 

In vain the threatening storms of life would lower, 

To elaud my soul's unutterabie bliss. 
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To tho Editor the Oriental HeraUL 

«IR, . o Augunl 9!, 18g6. 

SiNCfi I sent you the letter of Lady '^hsoii^ (printed p, *^589,) 
1 have found, and copied, at the British Museum, sonic interesting^ 
original letters from n^embers of her accomplished family. They 
occupy No. 4325, araorfg the volumes of M8S. which are described 
as additions to the catalogue of Ayscough. 

The <wo first of those wliich 1 now offer you, are from Lady 
Anson's father, and agreeably introduce us to the literary amuse- 
ments, the otium cum dignitate^ of a retired Lord Chancellor, who 
had resigned the seals in 1756, and whom we may not unreasonably 
suppose (though some stale lawyers may demur, and a later Chan- 
cellor, especially, may doubt) to have been satisfied to become, 
at the age of sixty-six, what Lord Chatham describes himself, in 
his vei*ses of invitation to Garrick, 

A statesman, without pow’r, and without gall. 

Foe to no courtiers, happier than them all. 

The second* letter is from his son Phillip Yorke, who, in 1764, 
succeeded him as Earl of Hardwicke, and died in 1700. The 
date is in the hand-writing of Dr. Birch. This short letter seems 
to allude to some engagement with a bookseller, and thus reflects 
credit on the literary industry of a young scholar whom good for- 
tune had made the heir of a peerage an»d the son of a Lord Chan- 
cellor, for his father attained that dignity in 1737. 

The last, and, from its variety of iuforniation, the most interest- 
ing letter, is by the same hand, and addressed to Mr. Wray, whom 
Lady Anson has mentioned, (p. 290,) and of whom Mr. Nichols 
has preserved a portrait, and gUen an interesting biogi’aphy in his 
‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.' 

Otiosus. 

To the Rev, Dr Birch, 

Keverend SiR, PowiS’JIouse, June, 4, 1768, 

In your ‘ Life of Sir Waller Raleigh/ prefixed to his works,* you 
frequently quote a life of Sir Walter by Oldys, and published in folio. + I 
have not that book, and should be much obliged to you, if you would be so 
good as to talfc3 the trouble of sending it to my house. It shall be returned 
in a day or two. 

I am, with great esteem, Sir, y«ur most obedient humble servant, 

, Harowickk. 


* ‘The Miscellaneous W^>rks of Sir Walter Raleigh,* 1751, in 2 vols. ftvo. 

'f In 1736; prefixed to a second cdiUoii of Raleigh’s ‘History of the • 
World.* In 1677 was published, in 8vo. ‘ The Life of the valiant and leafned* 
Sir Waller Raleigh, Knight, with his tryal at Winchester. ^ 
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To the Itev. Dr, UircJi^ Norfolk •street 


Lord Hmii^wickb; presents his com intents to Dr. Birch, and ac* 
quainls him that he has a curiosity to look into Morh<iff*s Po/yhtslor, which 
he thinks is in two thick volumes, in rjj^arto.* lie doee not know where to 
meet with it, and sliould be much obliged to the Doctor to procure him a 
sight of it. He would keep it but a little while, and return it with great 
punctuality. 

Grosvesnor-square, Feb. 8, 1763. • 


To the Rev, Mr, Rlrch. 

Birch, 

Tins (itli section concludes my firjjl extract : if it is not in, thjN 
month, Mr. Robinson may look out for another abritlger f)f the 2(1 vol 

Yours enlirelv, 

Feb, 28, 1740. ‘ap. Y. 


Demi Wray, Paris,, Hept, 12, 1710. 

Yodu letleih have the merit <»f choice closet pieces, which being 
rarely to be met with, and liighly nnished, are greatly valued by l!m curious. 
You entertain me with an account of your summer amustMrienls, but drop one 
whiedt I think tin* most nnnarkablt*, and which 1 •should scarce credit, if I 
had it not upon th<' b(*sf, aulliority, that insUjad of Della Valle, t your old 
friend, or tiH>se of lat(jr date, tin* Alcoran and Mynheer Ivcmfer,:J: you were 
actually found with a volume of Sir L. Jenkins*. ^ Negociations before you. 
and were, afterwards content to take up with the humbler occurrences of 
Ma,sier (larrurd. You say nothing of your UUtrary repasts in Kew fjane, 
which makes me doubt wheiher you have exercised tha^ hospitality to the 
learned that you engaged \o do ; but you \\ ill alledge, perhaps, in excuse for the 
omission, that the literati of London, like these of Paris, are now bronthing 
a fresher air ; and not easily to bo picked up in tlm purlieus of Tom’s or 
Crane Court. Abbe Birch, 1 imagine, resides as constantly in his barge at 


* PolyhUfor sivc de noliUa amlorum ct renem, printed ul Lubeck, 1732. 
Daniel George Morhort' was a natit?!} of Wismar. Jle died in 1691, ag€*d 68, 

** (*I)uise,” adds his bi(»grapher par scs veilles, et regrctt6 pour l#s qua- 
lilf'S de son miur.” Among his works is Princeps Mtdicus^ published in 
1666, and in wliich iie, credulously attributes to the reigning Kings of Francij 
and England, who were the matured royal profligate ('harlos If. and the royal 
youth Louis \1V., the divine gift of Imaliug by a miraculous touch. Of this* 
scholar there is another curious promotion, not published till 1708. It is 
entitled ‘ Epislola do scypho vitreo per sonuin Iiumanm vocis rupto;’ and 
occasioned by the story of a wine UKU'chani of Aiiisferdain who broke some 
drinking glasses, by the loud exertion of his voice. The late Dr. Parr, iq 
‘ Some remarks on the literary character of Mr. Wakofit ld,* describes* 
Morhoff’s (Chapter ‘ de conversatione eruditfi,* (Polyhisfor 1. 1, c. 6.) as one 
which “ every man of lelUTS would do well to read.** Mem, of Wokejieldy 
(1804,) ii. 448. 

+ Pietro della Valle, I apprehend, the celebrattnl Oriental traveller, wh(» 
died in 1652, aged 06. Hik Iraveks, dcbcribiid in liCtters written at the 
various places he visited, to his friend, a physician at Naples, extended 
through twelve years, from 1014 to 4)26. 

$ Engelbert Kcempfer, a native of Westphalia, who bc*came a learned phy* 
bictan. He travellti^, durinai the close of the seventeenth confury, in Persia, 
and afterwards to Siam and Japan, ifis ofthc latter is WelLknown 

by an English translation. He*died in 1716, aged 05. 

Sir Lionel Jqnkins : Hi lweeti the restoration and hif> decease In 1685, he 
was mucfi employed by the (’oiirt, as a royalist servilely devoted to the Will 
of the Stuarts. » Sec JiurnclW Own Times ^ bfv. 



Tha Hardwiike Family* , 

» 

Norfolk Hlreot, as the Abb6 Sallicr does in his apartments at the Bibliotheque 
Koyale, and this leads me to tell you, that 4 have twice visited that colb c- 
tion, which is indeed a noble one, and does honour to the generosity of the 
royal founders,* aqd th9 taste of those who have had the conduct of it. 
There are not fewer than 140,000 vo^imes of all sorts, printed and manu* 
scripts f in the library ; the former are arranged, with gfeat method, in three 
long galleries^ an^ one large anti-'room. There is a fourth gallery finishing, 
for the reception of the rest, which are not in such exact order. The MSS. 
are very numerous and jmt up in smaller apartments. • Tlljose relating to the 
French History are out of the cabineti* of Cardinal Mazarin, Monsieur Col- 
bert, &c. Theru is also a ^ecies of literature which is not to be met with 
any where else. I mean several parcels of Chinese, Turkman, and Indian 
books, with short accounts oft the contents, from the Missionaries who sent 
them over. * 

The Cabipci of Medals J I have not had an opportunity of seeing, as Mon- 
sieur Bozo, who is keeptir of it, § has been out of town ; but I have turned 


* ‘ A New Description of Paris,’ translated out of French, 1687, describes 
the King’s Libraiy,” then in he Rue Vivien^ as commenced at Fontain- 
bleau by Charles V., and “ since much augmented by Francis I. and 
Catherine dc Mcdicis.” 'The following account of the Royal Library, by 
the President Hotiault, appeared in 1769 ; 

“ On pent rcgarii^^r Charles V. comme le v6ritable fondatcur de la biblio* 
theque du roi : ce prince eimoit fort la lecture, ot c/etoit lui faire un present 
tres-agr^able que de lui donner des livres ; il parvint k en rassembler environ 
neuf cens, nombre bien consid^srable pour un t(‘ms od rempriinerie ii’avoit 
pas encore 6t6 inveUl6e, el pour un prince a qui le roi Jean, son pere, n’avoil 
lais86 q’une vlngtaine de volumes ou plus. 

^ “ La bibliotheque de Charles V. fifoit compos6o de livres de devotion, 
d’astrologie, de medicine, dc droit, d’histoire, et de romans ; pen d’anciens 
auteurs des bons si^cles, pas un soul cxemplaire des ouvrages de Ciceron, 
ot Ton n’y trouvoil des poetes Latins qu’ Ovidc, Lucain, et Boece; des 
traductions en Francois dc quelques auteurs, coiwnie les politiques d’Arislote, 
Tite-Live, Valere-Maxime, la Cit^ de Dibu, la Bible, &c. — Charles V. les fit 
placer Qans une des tours du Louvre, quePon nomma la Tour de la 
Librairie* 

“ C’est de ces foibles commonceniens que s’est format* la bibliotheque 
royale, dont il auroit ^t6 difficile alors de pr4voir T^clat et la giandeur ; elle fut 
‘considtirablement nugmeat6c paries soins dc Louis XIT. el de Franjois I. k 
mesure que les lettres el le goftt des Sciences s’fmtendirent dsms la France 
sous la protection de ces princes. Catherine de MtMicis, qui avoit achet^ la 
bibliotheque^ de M6djcis, que Ic inalheur des guerres d* Italic avoit fait 
. transporter a Rome, la garda tanl quVllo vf'cut, ayant un biblioth^caire a 
ses gages, et apros sa mort M de Then, qui 6toit biblioth^caire du roi, 
racheta cettc bibliotheque des cr^anciers do Catherine, et en enrichit la 
bibliotheque du roi. Mais c’a 6t6 principalement sous les regnes de Louis 
XIV. et de I.K)uis XV. qu’elle a 6t6 port6e k ce degr^ d’immen8it6 et de 
magnificence, qui la rendent aujourd’hui la plus riche -et la plus pr^cieuse 
bibliotheque du nj;onde.” — Nour. Ahregd Chronol* (1709) i. g46. 

t In 1687, there were •* more than 50,000 volumes,*’ including 13,000 or 
15,000 MSS., in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Latin, French, and almost 
all languages.*/ 

X Computed, lit 1687, as “ of all sprts, anciect and n^dem, no less than 
30,000. The sequel of pxe Utter Greek Empire so eomjilete, that Ducange 
composed from thence the last volume of his*'‘ Byzantine History.* *’ 

§ He was also perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Inscfiptions and Bclkjs 
Lettres, and a member of the French Academy. This learned antiquariaa 
died in 1753, aged seventy -four, « « « 
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over some volumes of the collection of prints, which seems a very perfect and 
coiTij^ete one ; and tlie Ahh6, who has the care of it, was very desirous tliat I 
should renew my visit.* • 

The library is now lodged at the Hotel de Nevers, Rue Richelieu,* where 
the Bank was kept in the time of Lawc,t Jnd the 1 0th volume of the Catalogue 
is now in the press ; but I despair of getting the ‘ Metnoire Historiqua,* which 
you spoke to me about, by itself, though I told A Wifi SaUiewJ iiw oulrf be a 
great satisfaction to many of our savansy whose finanevs would be*too far re- 
duced by the purchase of so man^ thick /olios. 

1 have bad an opportunity of presenting the President’s § iettgr to Monsieur 
• Reaumur ; {| and seeing his collection, though in a more cursory way than | 
could have wished, but that was owing to the mune^us company who saw it with 
me. The old gentleman was extremely civrt to me, and if he comes back to 
Paris before I leave it, 1 shall certainly visit him en philo^oj}hr^ and alone. 
Monsieur Bulfon has been unluckily in the country ever since my ailival, and 
is not like to return in any reasonable time. 1 have made, however, one at- 
tempt (and meditate another) to see the Jardin du Roif and Le Cabinet, through 
the canal of Monsieur Daiibenton, lii.s deputy, but he w as out of town, though, 
like your worship's, his residences en cainpagne are but short. 

I sent the President's letter to Monsieur Fontenelle, ** and visited him, upon 
the strength of it, a day or two after. He behaved to Aie with great politeness, 
spoke veiy honourably of the English and their productions, and was very 
glad to hei i* of the King's bounty to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
He told me he had been upwards of forty years SecreUu'y to the Academy, 
and had written 70, or, if 1 mistako not, HO Eloges. f replied it was happy 
for tlie memory of his brethren of llie Academy tliat he had outlived so many 

* Where it still flourishes, under the restored name, * Royal.* 
t John I AW', according to his French biAgmplier, w as a native of Edinburgh. 
Having seduced the daughter of a nobleman in T.oudon, and slain (perhaps in 
a duel) the lady’s brother, he fled to the (Jontinent, to f>,bcBpc capital punish- 
ment, protfering his .services as a financier to different courts. His projects 
were at length entertained by lue Duke of Orleans, Regent of France during 
the minority of Louis XV. His bank was established in 1716. In 1^6, K 
was declared a Royal Bank ; and in -1720, the projector w'as made Comp- 
troller of the Finances. Soon, however, from the niinous failure of his pro- 
jects, he became the object of public execration. Banished from Paris, he 
wandered about Europe, and died in 1729, aged forty-one, at Venice, where 
he had for some time re.sided. There hC|l)ad an interview with Montesquieu, 
who asked, if a French biographer maybe credited, why he had not attenipical 
de corrompre hi Parlement dc Paris, comme le ministere Anglois fait k IT gard 
dll Parlement de Londres.'’ — See‘Nouv. Diet. Hist.’(J7H9) v. 202. 

i Claude Sallier, a priest, who died hi 1761, aged seventy-five, wa.s now 
keeper of the Royal Library. The ‘ Catalogue Uaisonnf*,’ in 10 volumes 
folio, was his learned work, 4 MSS., 3 Theology, 2 Belles Letfros, 1 .luris- 
prudence. A biographer thus describes Sallier's worthy occupation of his 
oflice : 

“ Tons ceux que la curiosity ou I’envi© dc s* instruiie altiroient dans la 
bibliotheque du roi, trouvoient en lui un guide oflicieux et prf'VCnant, qui leiir 
indiquoil les routes de ce dfedale avoc aj^tant de politeHsequed’intelUgenco.*' 

§ Martin Foulkes, President of the Royal Society. 

II The celebrateinaturahiiJt, He di^d in 1757, aged seventj^-five. 

H Of w hich Bul|[<pn was the intindat^t. 

** Now at the age of iilnety-lwo^ lie lived till Jan. 0, 1757, when b« had 
reaeflfed one hundred f^rears, wUhin a month and two da^s, for he was bom m\ 
Rouen, Feb. 11, 1657. 

’ • • f 
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o)i theii^ »iticc, vvitliout a corapUment, no one had hlled thatdifllocilt province 
so ably as himself.* He mcptioncd something, but I d^d not well understand 
what, which Mon^ur Foulkcs had omitted answering out of a former letter 
<jf his* Perhaps on give the President a hint of it when you see him, he 
may know wliat it is Monsieur F. iCcaiu. I desire yov would make h»m ray 
particular compliments at the same time, with many thanks for -the advantage 
of his recomTi;endations. 

By the civility of Abb6 Guaiico,t an Italian, and. an honorary member of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, 1 wiMs adinitl^d to one of their meetings. 1 
heard two pa^rtirs read, ont upon the ‘ Miroirs of the Ancients,’ and the otlwr 
upon the ‘ Chronology of t}ie Lydian Kings,* but I thought the first very 
trifling, and the other very diy, and I question whether either of them will be 
preserved in their printed memoi/s. That Academy is now employed by the 
orders of^Mousieur D’Argenson,:^ about a ' Medallic History of the present 
Bcign,* and, I suppose, with a particular view to the successes of tiie last 
war. 

1 hear the design for a new square is dropt, but that the old front of Ver- 
sailles to the court, which, if you i\jinember, is a very ugly one, will be taken 
down this winter, and ri'.built in a more elegant taste. 

There is little stirring at present cn Jait de lileraturej even novels and 
plays arc, during this dead season, kept up in the aiitlior’s garrets till after 
the St. Martin, when the town is fuller. I am told that Voltaire is writing a 
‘ Cataline* which will put Monsieur Crebilloirs out of countenance ; but that, 
you will say, is no hard matter. The waspish generation of critics has so far 
disgusted him, that he lias neither printed his ‘Sorniramis’ nor his ‘ Maiinine 
the last is taken from our Pamela, but had no groat run. 1 have, you may be 
assured, frequenfed their spectacles a good dual, 1 am a great admirer of Ma- 
demoiselles Huraenil ami (iaussin. The first is excellent for the liighcr parts 
in tragedy, as Rodoganc and Meropc, in which I have seen her, and tlic last 
ill the" tender and soft. T am not much struck with any of their men; and 
Grandval, their best actor, is to me a disagreeable one. He is very stiff, has 
no variety of manner, and caimot hit the passionate and afTccling strokes, as 
Garrick does. » 

I have scribbled you u long letter, Snd it is time to leave off, only let me 

desire you to send LordB \ medals, and Birch's ‘ Historical Account,’§ 

to Monsieur Fagel as soon as you can ; direct them to Mr. Wallers, the 
King’s agent at ilollerda»*\ with a note to recommend them to his con- 
veyance. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Eihvnrds, for the trouide he was pleased to take 
about the Root House. || Your compliment to him is a very just one ; and I 


* “ Les eloges,” says Voltaire^ “ qu’il prononca des ncad^miciens morts. 
ont le mcrite singulier de rendre les sciences rcs]>ectables, et ont rendu tel lour 
auteur.” 

f Ho was F<‘llow of the Royal Society in London, and since 1738 had rc- 
.sided in France, where he became the inliinate friend of Montesquieu, whoso 
- Lettres Familiores’ he published, with notes. This learned Italian, whose 
language {moiiU Francois, moitU Italien, souienu d'une paniotnime ex- 
pressive,) is said to have given a peculiar interest to his conversation, died 
at Verona in 1783, at an age very advanced. 

J A distinguished patron of letters, who afterward# became War Minister, 
and died in 176L Hisjather was I\(linister of ^tate iiifl720, and fell with the 
ruin of Law’s proj ect . / 

" § Probaldy Dr. Birch’s ‘ Lives and Ghtti*acrers,* anncxect to the ‘ Heads of 
Illustrious Persons,’ dngraved by HoubraKen and \'erlup. The lijst volume 
appeared in 1747. 

II 8ec Mr. Edwards’s Sonnet, suifra, p. 201), n6ie jj,' 
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L(<ttpr of a Cipil Servo/it to Sir Charlrs Forhcx, 

» • 

pr^er his good doctrine greatly to Mr. Flitcrofrs^, J hope we shall pa§s 
sonre days together before the Parliament meets, for, if I know myself at all, 
I am not made for a citizen of Paris. ♦ 

We abound at present with English, and among, tbtymst my good I^rd 

l40ijd y, your old^isciple at Cambridge, whom I saw^HR other night, very 

gallantly carrying olfthree ladies in his chariot, lui meme (e qnatriemt^ from 
the Opera. I may trust this anecdote to your prudence, though the fact was 
not committed in a corner. If you was not so necessary as a ca<?ful shepherd 
to the little flock at W-^ — r, Ijihould wish for you here, to visfi the Trials 
Royal and the churches. I am*also iif great w^ant of Pond, without whose 
judicious eye I may bring borne a very bad cargo iroin MarietHe^s. Pray tell 
him that his ‘ Burgorna.ster SUte* is a Ix^tter Rembrandt Iban one I saw at tin* 
King’s Library. 1 hope be and his pencil fhmrift. Is your portrait yet taken 
down for a further inijirovemcnt ? — Yours, Arc. 

P. V. 


LETTER OK A CIVIL SERVANT TO SIR CHARLES KORBES, 
BART., M. T. 

In our last, wo brought the review of this pamphlet down to that 
portion of its contents where the author^s observations on tlve lioni(‘ 
administration of Indian aflitirs terminate ; and promised to re- 
sume the thread of our remarks at tlie part in whfch he enters on 
the consideration of the foreign administration as existing at the 
three principal seats of Governmeiit, in Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, In entering on this section of liis work, he sets out with ob- 
serving, that the annihilation of the independent .stafo.s, by which, 
some thirty years ago, t lie two* hitter PresidoiM*ies wore hemmed 
around, has removed all necessity for separate seats of Goverpmenf 
there, on the ground of proximity to dangerous enemies, and pro- 
ceeds to say : 

‘ Our empire in India has now become so continuous, that for all Ibe grear 
purposes of Goveriiraent, it should be Viewed as a whole. The object sbouhl 
be to establish, in progress of time, the .same judicial ami fiscal system tlirough' 
out all our dominions. A division into departments or provinces should be 
made, and these should be administered and defended liy one general b<uiy of^ 
servants civil and militart . This implies a consolidation ofthe three exisiing** 
armies into one, to be dikributed into divisions, according to the exigencies 
of the empire generally. 

* The internal administration ofthe provinces would, under such a system, Im» 
most advantageously conducted by presidents assisted by councils, with whom 
would rest the highest judicial and ’fiscal authority within their respective 
geographical limits, in reference to the chartered courts hf justice, whieV 
exist at the sulwrdinate Presidencies,Jthose towns should continue the scataol* 
provincial governments ; the i\umber of thi*se last would, however, require 
increase proportionate to thq, extension of territory. In this view the Bengal 
Presidency would ftrm at least tw o ptovincial governments, while central 
India would obviously present a»third. This rougliikOUtHne would raise tlie 
mpnber of subordinate Presidencies to five. The Supreme Govemtnant would, 
under such an arrangement, in form, approach ncarei*to a Vice-Royalty than 
at present^ ancLin truth that is its fittest denomination and character. The 
Supreme" Oepremment is the Vepresentative of the authority possessed by the 
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Efiglisli crown over the totality of the Indian emiplre, and its organizatiot} an<l 
powers should be adapted to that object, for this purpose, 1 would propose 
that the Governor-General, or Vice-Roy should be assisted by a privy coun- 
cil,* to consist oJllj^en members, one of whom to be Commander-ln-Cliief of 
the Indian Army, and three of the Remaining six to be servants of the East 
India Company, Civil or Military, according to Alness, while the three other 
seats in coucpil ^should be open to selection generally, in the same manner as 
the governments of the, Presidencies are fllled under the present syvSlem/ 

The most remarkable thing to be observed in this passage, is the 
singular fondness witlp;vhieh the writer clings to matters of elassi- 
iication and detail, and, the importance attached by him to the 
names and numbers of the official ranks into which the members of 
the gove|:ning body are to be divided, while he does not once advert 
to the far more important consideration of the great principles of 
government, without some important change in which no hope can 
be rationally indulged of any niaterial benefit to the country. There 
can be no doubt but that the continuous nature of our possessions 
in India, geographically considered, is such as to render it easy to 
introduce one uniform system of government throughout the whole. 
But though moj'C closely connected, in a geographical sense, than 
they were thirty years ago, they are not at all less distinctly sepa- 
rated than they were then by differences of religion, language, and 
manners ; qualities which effect a much more marked separa- 
tion between nations and people than any difference of climate or 
position, however remOfte. Who would not admit, for instance, that 
England and New South Wales, though so many thousand miles 
apart, were more nearly allied to each other, and more suited to 
the reception of the same laws and instili^tioiis, from the similarity 
of religion, language, and uiannersfin their respective inhabitants, 
than the people of Bengal and Armcan, who, though contiguous in 
geographical position , have, neither in their religion, language, fir 
manners, any features of rnseuiblane^ ? The (hvri. Skuvant has 
evidently fiverlooked this distinction; and has hejice concluded, 
that provided conquered provinces can be brought in actual con- 
tinuity of connection, no obstacle will then remain to their being 
governed by one uniform system. But of so much greater impor- 
tance, in the estimation of the world, is uniformity in the other 
features named, that whenever the folly of the existing system of 
rule is most successfully exposed, it is generally contended, that 
Uie anomalous condition of our Indian subjects, and the obstacles 
opposed by a want of uniformity in their religion and manners, &c., 
renders it impossible to introduce any better system of government 
among them ; so that, because tlm population of India differs from 
that of most other conquered countries', it is therefore contended, 
that the laws by which they arc governed must also be different,* 


* 4 . i 

* Under this arrangement, the duties of the f^rovincial CotmeUs Would* be 
strictly miniiterial, and all the functions of sov^ignity wcvtld be exendsed 
by the Supreme, or Vice-regal Government. 
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anl every fipecics of injustice thus becomes sanctioned or palliated 
by the senseless e3tcuse of the whole system being an ajiiomaly.'^ 
The truth is, however, that neither of these HHtures, — namely, 
continuity o/ territory, or reserobmnee in faith or character, — are at 
all necessary as preliminaries to the introduction o{ a^niform go- 
vernment. It is su0icieiit that those to he governetf are human 
beings ; that they desire happinoss, hate oppression, and have thC^ 
propensities and aversions common to their race. This is all that 
is required to make them fit to be govenyd by one uniform code of 
laws and one harmonious system. In all the great capitals of the 
world, there are among their respective inhabitants as inai^ variet ies 
of creeds, complexions, and manners, as in the several nations from 
which the iiihabitaiits of all such capitiils are drawn. But no oiu^ 
ever yet thought of making a distinct code of laws for each : all arv 
subject to the same jurisdiction, or at least with such trifling va- 
riations as not to weaken the general power of the laws over every 
individual of each particular class ; and no inconvenience is found 
to result from such uniformity of authority and submission. It 
should be thus also undoubtedly in India. There should he but 
one system of rule for all, founded on some clearly defined and 
generally acknowledged principles of jurisprudence, reduced into 
an intelligible and uniform code of laws, accessible to all, so that 
ignorance should never be? pleaded with any show of justice (as it 
may now be constantly done) in excuse for offending them. If ade- 
quate pains were taken to examine and compare the miiltifaiioiis 
and contradictory laws bj which India has been for ages past, and 
still is governed, some would mo doubt be found to be greatly 
superior to others. It would be easy to select the first, and^ reject 
the last, so as, out of the whole, to compile a pcrfc<;t code, wbicli 
might embrace all the great objects of the civil and nulitary go- 
vernment of the country, and be the object of universal adoption. 
The system of maintaining three \different armies, differently jiaid 
and provided for, and three separate branches of the <iivil service, 
all engaged in the same description of duty, yet remtiiaj rated ac- 
cording to separate scales of emolument, can be productive of no 
possible benefit to the country, while the certain evil of rivaljies, 
jealousies, and envious accusations and recriminations, inseparable 
from such a system, ought at once to seal its doom. This complete- 
ness and uniformity of system is a most desirable reformation, though, 
the argument of continuity of territory is one of tlfe weakest that 
could be urged in its support. It is desirable on far higher grounds,' 
namely, that of contributing to the common satisfactiop of all those 
engaged in the several branches ofithe public service, and producing 
a harmony and co-operation for the conftioiJi good, which no dis- 
jointed efforts of any one bnanch of the seryice, unaided by tbe 
‘ otimr, can ever dffect. On that ground, we should hail its adoption 
with greaft delight ; but»we despair of seeing it accomplished as 
long as the*India Company conthpiea to direct the helm of affairs. 
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‘If he reason alleged by the writer of the ^ Letter" for wishing to 
see otlier mcml>ers of council added to thosO iiov/ selected from the 
Company's scrvl^ is,, that such additions would “ secure the proper 
admixture of Eurbpean principles of policy and administration with 
local information and local habits, which is indispeiusable to the due 
conduct of*i£ Gbvemment not referriblc only to the immediate sub- 
. jects, but to an authority exercised from a dMaiice, and in a state 
of society abounding in circumstances of moral and political dif- 
ference*” This sentence, though a short one, contains much matter 
for comment, if wc coufiil indulge it without losing sight of the 
claims presented by the succeeding portions of the pamphlet. In 
the first place, wc might remark on the exlromc vagueness of the 
author’s expressions here, as well as in almost every part of his 
‘ Letter." It is impossible, for instance, for any one hut himself to 
define clearly what he means Tby European principles of policy 
and administration.” If he had said, monarchical princples, aris- 
tocratical principles, *or republican principles, some clear notion 
might have been entertained of his meaning; or even, if constitu- 
tional principles had been adverted to, vague as that phrase also is, 
(for opposite parties in politics affix to it the most dissimilar inter- 
pretations,) there would have been an approximation, at least, 
towards a meaning, hut European principles of policy and admi- 
ministration” include every maxim and form of government that has 
ever yet been adopted, from the iron despotism of a Russian auto- 
crat, to the pure democracy wjiich has been at different jjcriods re- 
cognized, as the only true and legitimate form of goveniincnt, in 
England, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and Ife*ancc. Tliore are certain 
leadii^g principles of this clasi^: suefi as — that all government sliouhl 
be instituted only for the good of the many ; — that all power ema- 
nates from the people, to wliom those who exercise it sliouhl he re- 
sponsible for their trust ; — that civil and religions freedom is the 
natural right of man; — and oth^’s, of similar import, wliich being 
universally true, would he universally worthy of sidojition, and 
would he found as well suited to the people of one religion, climate, 

‘ and complexion as to another. But, from what wc can pcrceiAx* of 
the author’s notions of government from other parts of his book, 
these arc not the principles of which he would desire to sec an ad- 
mixture in the administration of India, though they are strictly 

European and have been more frequently acknowledged and 
acted upon in<Europe, from the time of the immortal Greeks of aii- 
tiquity to their heroic descendants of our own day, than in Asia, 
the quarter of the world where, ifidecd, they have hardly yet been 
tried,, though there is nothing in the soil or climate which should 
render them less likely tf flourisn there than in any other section of 
our globe. After establishing the advantage of melting the present 
divided GoyenunenU of India into one, the author proceeds to saiy : , 

‘ The ftpmlntmeints of Writers and Cadets wo^ld be in future tOE^tbe general 
service, and their )H»ints of destination, whether to Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- 
bay, w^ould remain unchanged. • 
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•At ^acli of tht*s« cities a college is re(|uire<l for the study of the Oriental 
languages, without pVoficiency in wlrch, a suitifhle discharge of the duties of 
I he civil administration in India is impossible*. Theiicquisition of these lan- 
guages in England, fyr pu- poses of husiiess, although piUctScable, is attendeei 
wilh so much diflicidiy, and re juircs the einploynienl of so much lime, thlst Ihfe 
attempt can be attended witii no commensurate advantage. ^When wc consi- 
der the duties which the ci\il servants have to perfoi iti, tina tj^ degree in 
which the happiness of the Natives of India depemishpon- their Ju,n/ess ; their^ 
previous education, not merely in Oriental languages, but in that general 
knowledge, which constitutes ednestion in a mont? ejttended Hensc, is of tfic 
highest importance. The college at llaileyhnru was established to place this 
otyeci beyond the contingencies, that might ntiCrid either the means, or the 
character of individuals, 'rhe result has not coneaponded with the goodness 
of the moliv(‘. ; on the c«>ntrary, it has been found almost imp(»ssit^c to main- 
tain discipline at the college; and the young men, placed In a nii^ed academi- 
cal and official situatiort, do not appear to havtJ been influenced by the restraints 
belonging to either. 

* But had the college, as a place of education, succeeded, the separation of 
the young men intended for India from their cdntemjmraries, is in itself ob- 
jectionable. I have already remarked on the degrep in which all iiiiporlani 
measures of local administiation in India are referred to the po/i7/c«/ syiff cm 
and national feelings of England, In England resides the authority from 
whence' emanates approbation or censure ; in England the final judgment on 
the conduct of our Indian administration is, and ought lobe passed ; and u is, 
therefore, most essential that the education of the Company’s civil st'^tant* 
should be such as to give their minds an early matriculation in those various 
feelings and modes of thinking, yvhich m&ke ap public apfnion in their own 
country, ’ 

It is undeniable that the attdiiiinent of the languages of the 
country is indispcnsahlo to the due adininistfation of its affairs, in 
nil those subordinate stations through which alone the Company’s 
servants can approaoh tlfe higl^cr ranks as heads of depart iiicnts. 
As to the mode in which this can be best effected, great dilTgvence 
of opinion appears to prevail; although we think it cannot he 
doubted, but that if a sufficient proficiency in the first principles 
of the language he attained in this country, (which a very moderate 
sacrifice of time is sufficient to ificcoinplish,) the voyage to India 
and the first few months passed at the Presidency after landing, 
might be more advautngoously employed in prosecuting the study, 
than if no such preliminary foundation hail been laid. All that*, 
would he necessary, however, to ensure the highest degree of 
practical perfection in the languages of the country, would be to 
make the attainment of certain appointments depend entirely on 
the qualifications of the candidate, in language, and other re- 
quisites, to discharge their duties. The niode rmght be safely* 
left to tlie candidates thcmsi'lvosj and if the reward were suiEcieiit,. 
their zeal might he safely relied on. 

Wc are glad traperceite in one, of the paragraphs quoted from 
the ‘Civil Servant/ a. moi*t important •and* valuable admission, 
namely, that the happiness of the Natives o^ India depends in a 
great degree on* the fitness of those wdio rule over them to dis- 
charge tht> ditties of theiv respectiv/i offices with justice and fidelity. 
This is trill* of all rulers and all people that ever have been or ever 
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u'lTl iMi. But it lias Leen hitherto very frequently, and we m«st 
add, Khamelessly eontcndinl tliat India formed ah exception to this 
luiiversal rule ; that the happine,ss of its people was not at all af- 
fected by the fitness foV office cfi those who governed them, and it 
was therefore none of their business to inquire into such fitness, and 
was highly*fnipcriincnt in any other person to perform this duty 
.for them:— on which reasoning,, the mere attempt to point out 
unfitness for office in an individual holding power as detrimental 
to the welfare of the state and the happiness of tlie. people, has 
been punished as a criinc\>f tjic deepest dye, and heavier penaltie/^ 
iudicled ou the individual so acting, thaji if he had been guilty of 
any tiling short of felony. And yet, if it be true that the happi- 
ness of the Natives of India fA* affected by the fitness or unfitness 
fur office of those who rule oyer them, the individual who endea- 
vours to promote that happiness by pointing out unfitness where- 
ever he may discover it, must be clearly entitled not merely to the 
gratitude of the conlmunity whose happiness he has thus endea- 
voured to promote, but also to the thanks and rewards of the very 
Government who loads him with pains and penalties, iiiasmuch as 
he is only aiding them to fufil the pledge for ever on their lips, 
that {he happiness of their subjects is the object of their constant 
desire to attain: This is their profession: hut their conduct to- 
wards those who repose confidence in their sincerity sliows that it 
is as false and faithless as possible. 

The wi*it(‘r of the ‘ Letter to Sir Charles Forbes^ says, that “ all 
important measures of the local administration in India are referred 
to the political system and natiouaWeclin^s of England.^^ It would 
have ^)een well if he had said by whom they were so referred. Not 
certainly by the Natives of the country; for the political system and 
national feelings of England are as little known to them as the state 
of society in a new planet. Not by the British Governors of the 
country ; for tlieir constant defcirce of all the atrocious tyrannies 
which they delight to exercise, is, that it is as absurd as it is un- 
just to apply the test of English policy and English feelings, to 
'judge of what may he done in India : — that tliere is no resemblance 
between the countries or the peojde ; — and oven such men as 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Elphiiistone, professing to be Whigs in English 
politics, and referring with pride to tlio occasions on which they 
and their connections have evinced their attachment to freedom, 
‘ defend their own exercise of the most tidious of all despotic prin- 
• ciples~the right of indicting pvnishmeiit without trial,— on the 
ground that however harsh it may sound to the English ear, it is 
just and proper in India ; and plainly tcK not orly their country- 
men here, but those J^y'wiiom they are, surrounded oq the spot, and 
who are as capable as themselves of, judging of its expediency 
necessity, that the condemnation of the practice oto the groimd of 
its difference from the political system* and national feelings of 
England” is absurd, and that they neither know how t6 form, nor 
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file qualified to pKououiico, any opinion *at all upon the matter ! 
How tlmrefore the M’ivil Servant* ran say that "‘all important 
measures of the Iqcal adininistrutian in India arh referred to the 
political system and national feelings <d’ England we are at a liKss 

to conceive. * 

^ • 

To show" also that ’this is, no move the case with those who think - 
upon the subject in this country, than in fjiose whojilnre not war?/ 
what they think on it abroad, we may merely add, tlnit in ilie 
East India House, in the British .Parliament, and by a very 
large portion of the English Press, the same language is repeated : 
namely, that Indian conduct must not be referred to ICiigiish feel- 
ings, for tliiit what iniglit seem revolting to our ideas of justic<’ 
here, may he not only expedient hqt highly cornmondable there. 
And yet, says the author of the ‘ Letter,* it is in England ** (wh(*re 
these sentiments on Indian rule are maintained) that the final 
judgment on the conduct of onr Indian adnnn*isiration ou^ht to he 
passed.” If this be so, and the fettering tlie tongues and pcjjs of 
those living in the country itself be continued, so as to prevent 
judgment being freely and fearlessly passed on the spot — there is 
no hope of a just judgment here: for those, who, having no connec- 
tion with Indian affairs, would be led, in their impartial views, to 
condemn oppressions sind iniquities wherever committed, are terri- 
fied from approaching the subject' by an apprehension tliat there 
are many ponderous volumes to be read before any man inin know 
enough of Indian history and manners, to justify his giving an (qdnion 
on the matter, (as if any l^cal k yowled go were necessary to enable 
a man to discover an outrage on the just principles of univ^rKiil 
justice :) while those who are or have been counecteil with Indian 
rule, and who assume the style of oracles b(*cause <»f their sup- 
po.sed superior knowledge of local interests and topics, will be sure 
to uphold the most detestable acts«?^f oppression on the ground that 
unless the Government of India is supported in all its exercise* of 
authority, (tyrannous or otherwise, for they make no exc(‘ptions,) 
it must of necessity fall to the ground. .This was the language 
held by Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet and Mr* Serjeant Spankie before 
the King*s Privy Council, on the subject of the ApjwNiJ against the 
Laws for restraining the Indian Press, This is the language held 
in Parliament by Mr. Wynn and bis colleagues, and re^-cchoed by 
the Directors in their General Courts. And it is every where re^ 
ceived with unobstructed cheers ^and triumph, to the disgrace of 
those English hearts and tongues that can remain tlins slanshly 
unmoved at soundj whicl^ would have roused a Milton from hk 
tomb. 

^ Civil Servant * passes# from tliis topic ,to a consideratioti 
of the means by which this strong infusion of English fe€lmg, 
which he Wiinlis so desirable in persons destined for the service 
of India, nfey l)e best attained. . This labour might have been 
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spared, until Bucli a refgrraatioa in the system had been effected, 
as would have admitted the development in the country itself of 
such a free spirit us is here intended to be cultivated in the mind 
of the person destined to reside in it. The only etid that could 
now he aifftwe*ed by giving the young aspirants for office an*early 
mntrirulAtion in those various feelings and modes of thinking which 
make up public opinion in theif own couritiy,” would bo to make 
them less l&ppy than*' their colleagues. The posst'ssiou of such 
thoughts and feelings l\ids of necessity to the desire to express 
them freely : and this, in India, is the greatest crime that any man 
can comteiit against the state. For all other offences, he is tried by 
the laws, and has the protection of a jury. , For this alone he is 
denied the aid of either the laws^or a jury, and* may he banished 
and ruined without even an Opportuity being afforded him to ex- 
plain or extenuate his offence. Men who are most devoid of the 
feelings and modes #of thinking which make up public opinion in 
their own country, are those who go on most rapidly towards ad- 
vancement in India, and who lead the happiest lives themselves, 
whatever others may suffer , from their deficiency ; while, on the 
other hand, men most deeply imbued with those feelings and modes 
of thinking, (.whatever else may he their virtues or their talents, 
as in the case of Mr. Courtenay Smith, and others,) will be most 
frequently subject to the displeasure and reprimand of Govern- 
ment, and be made to walk on paths of thorns while their less 
ardent and zealous contemporaries recline on beds of roses. 

As to public opinion indeed, the threc*»latest, and, as some think, 
the greatest authorities of tfie East — Sir John Malcolm, Mr. 
Elphinstoiie, and Mr. Adam,— have declared that there is no public, 
and that consequently public opinion^’ is an expi*ession without a 
meaning: although they all feel its weight when against them, and 
hav^ each written volumes to appease the very power whose exis- 
tence they deny ! Such is Indian consistency. 

In adverting howevef |o the means, by which the thoughts and 
feelings that make iip public opinion here could be best obtained 
by the yoking candidate for fame and fortune in India, the author 
considers the Universities the best place of education: and his 
reaabns for this choice deserve to he given at large. 

‘ The Universities arc the seats mi only of general learning, hht the 
for the yoang men entering the several professions, in their 
conformation ; thence the future statesman, soldier, lawyer, 
start wUh common opinions on Ann the ||reat points of na* 
tiopid and polity ; ana from thence, therefore, the' fiiture member of 

or provincial loagistrate, in India, should als<p cc^mence his earner 
in and of his public exertions.* 

. To tldBfliit may bp demurred — Ist,^ that the Universities - 

tlie .geaeral learning: since many of thd most Impomitt* 

branches #f hwau lunowledge are nehUkm taught tlmre at aljt : and 
the very few ossfetl parts of leafniog that are there aheessibk are 
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notoriously neglected ; — 2iidly, that, as to maral education, ifh 
diftcult to iniaginc«a more foul or corrupt; source, as all who are 
acquainted with the dissolute lives of the students, fellows, and pro- 
fessors at Oxford ^ud Cambridge avell know. And, 3rdly, thUt 
common opinions on all the great points of national habits, and 
policy are no more to be rooted in the mind there, tlftin^lsewheiHj ; 
as persons of every hae and shade of religious And political opinion ^ 
start from both the Universities al the same time, indudhig every 
variety, from impatient radicalism to the most slavisn submission 
to authority, and from scarcely disguist/l infidelity to the most 
bigoted attachment to chuich and sUuc. % 

The only safe and intelligible rules as to tlie education oP persons 
for the services in India appear to be these: — 1st, Establish the po- 
sition that titness for office is the oiijy rule that shall be observed 
in preferring one candidate to another ; — 2ndly, Define clearly the 
qualifications required in the candidate for every office or ])rancli 
of the service ; — 3rdly, Lei a public and severe scrutiny decide the 
claims to excellence of those who propose themselves as qualified 
to enter on their duties. When these principles arc agreed on, 
the rest may be safely left to the discretion of parents and children, 
who will obtain tlie education required, in the way and on the 
terms best suited to their views . and means; and ^hen the prize 
is worth contending for, exertion will not be wanting to se- 
cure it by the successful acquirement of all the requisite quali- 
fications. 

The author next passes to an examination of the question at 
what age it is most eligible for yivil servants to leave England for 
India, and gives the superiority to 19 or 20, which is no doubt^ire- 
ferablc on many accounts to an earlier period. As wc have given 
our sentiments on the subject at length, with the reasons on which 
they are founded, in a former article on this subjeot,* wc may pass 
it over here ; and take this opportj^nity to make another pause in 
the prosecution of the review, as the author here closes the second 
section of his work, having in the first 6})p]ken chiefiy of the Home 
Administration of the Indian Government ^ in the second, confined 
himself to the policy which should be pursued towards the European 
servants of the India Con»pany, and the constitution of the Ooveru- 
rnent abroad ; and reserving, for the third, the Tiews he ontettidifis 
of our duties towards the Natives of the country itself. This m, 
perhaps, the most im])ortHnt seclioti of the whole; aii4- WC thei^p 
fore the more willingly reserve it for a concluding article 
than hurry through it here. ^ If our comment ou this letter shoiipl’S 
exceed the letter Itself, ^e can only say, in justificati^u (if 
indeed be needed) that the extensive ra«gc*o^ which the iffTiter^s 
viee'e*,.are spredd embraces all that he consi^re esseatlai m the 

^ See ‘ Orientai' lleiaW,’ Vol. VI. 
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aiAminiisitriitiou of lodia; and that this is not to be skimmed in a 
few pages. We have np desire to surpass the narrowest liimts 
within which it is practicable to do Justice to the subject and its 
apthor: but having the promot4<m of truth earnestly in view, we 
should do justice to neither If they were hastily' despatched with a 
sarcasm a •'snecr* We have suffered tiie autlipr to speak for 
^ himself oh all the material points on which wc have ventured to 
* differ from him ; and; we shall cdntinue to do this with the remain- 
ing portion oV ^6 production, which wc hope in our next to bring 
to. a close, V 


SYJMMARY OF THB LATEST 'iNWLLlOFTYCE YllOM INDIA AN1> 
OTHER OOONTRIES OF THE EAST. 

Bengal. 

i\ 

As the unsatisfactory accounts respecting the Burmese war 
have been converted for some months into almost a total siknee^ 
there is much toom for the most melancholy apprehensions bs to 
the issue of this miserably protracted struggle. The last accounts 
entitled to attention spoke of our army having advanced nearly to 
the capital ; and that the General had threatened to storm it forth- 
with, unless the terms of the treaty foimerly proposed, agreed to, 
and broken, were ratified. It surely betokens little confidence in 
bis success, that after such breach of faith as he complained of, he 
should offer again to treat and conclude a peace on the same con- 
ditions as betbre, without exacting new concessions ; securities, 
and indemnities, the usual course of victorious armies wficn treating 
with a perfidious and beaten en^y. Since then, a private rumour, 
we understand, has been afloat, that Sir Archibald Campbell had 
actually captured Amerapoora ; and another nimour says, that the 
Burmese had captured him ; or, in other words, that the cham- 
pion of thp world, the tamer of elephants, the English hero, vic- 
torious over the Burmese/’ &c., (as the Chiefs of Siam called Sir 
At^ehlblild Campbell,) had ended by being made a prisoner at Ava. 
iphough optimists, wc repose fai- less faith in, this report than 
0thei>N-4hat the capital had fisdlen before the British arms, an 
i^!|^>^e^i^way oa probable as^ the fall of Moscow before the 
of French discipline and martial R^d an evait 

to oqoitBy unprofitable or equally lat^ to jHie conquerors. 
W^l^vo Uo h^tal|on la giving it as^our decided ^qjpinion, that an 

exist dqring the rainy kaspn 

comisie^pip Aya, from their supplies^ and suiTOiiittii^N^y » 
a savOgO, ^ 
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thjjn Napoleon and Me heroes could ontliTe the fireil^luid frosifftf 
Moscow* Putting^oside all questlod abowt Lord Atniiadf a wfaddm 
in council, or Sir Archibald Campbells skill and bravArJ' ih 
fields (and no dqiabt these leadens would think* it injustice' *t^t 
their two heads should not be reckoned worth the one worn by 
poleon,) it is in vain for the greatest Glenerals said SChtesineh' to 
war against nature. •Providence, which sets bo\inds to einpiires 
to human ambition, has erected natural barrieiiirj^ tOoral^tphyi^iciif; 
in the features of the country and in the cftaractei^ w’ the^edple^ 
which forbid their subjection to the rule if British India. Though 
the reverse appears at present still more improbable, the superiority 
of the Bimnese race has so long been known and felt among people 

of Bengal, that the. collected voice of sages or the fears of the 
multitude in successive geneimions, have given rise to a belief 
which has now acquired the weight bf prophecy, that the Mugs or 
the Bui-mese will at last be the rulers of India. The populi, 
mx dety may he fairly quoted as having decided that the tHtra 
Gangetic nations are a superior race, likely to hold, at some future 
period, dominion ovci* the more passive tribes of Hindoostan. 

We have alluded in the foregoing to the subjoined paragraph, 
which appeared in the Globe : 

* Intelligence has been received from the United States, that an American 
trader spoke on the 4th of March, off Haugor island, at the entrance of the 
river Houghley, with the Enterprize steam-boat ; the oaptain of which re# 
ported that the English army had arrived at the Burmese capital, and that Sir 
Archibald Campbell had signified to the army his Intention to storm the city, 
at the expiration of twenty-fonr hours, unless the treaty, as formerly nego« 
cinted and signed, was ratified In all ij^s parUi.* 

But the most melancholy, and apparently faithful, picture of the 
present warfare we have seen, is contained in the following short 
paragraph from the ‘ Examiner*: 

* A private letter, with the sight hf which we have been favoured, dated 
Calcutta, January 16th, says: It is tl^f general opinion, that the war will 
not be so speedily concluded as the sanguine friends of Government liave sup- 
posed. The gun-boat service is a most wretched one. It appears that the river 
in which they have to act is not more than two hundred yaras moad, thickly 
wooded down to the water's edge. No sooner does a boat make its appear# 
anee in the daytime, than the officer, from his dress a|sd colour (the crew am 
Natives) is immediately picked off like a crow by the Burmese itt tlie jungln^ 
and at night by a general discharge of musketry at tho stem of the hoiUei ihp 
oflScer's station. Within these last two months, we have lost thirty 
thirty-two in this miserable manner. Arracan, likewise* is the dmift 

peans. To see landed from every vessel that arrives invaltll omhia hsAlkl 
most wretched state is truly distressing. They suffer, more or'IM, lhDhl,|K! 
horrid disease, mentid derangemeiit ; ujiH it is smetkigto 
fine young men, who by returning to Calcutta have mcoveredOlw heipp^ 
redu<^ed to a slate of perfect idiotism.*' ’ * , . ‘i”’ 

A very geueial opinion seems to pmvatl ft Ijbiia, fooodeA 
three imsuccessfM' campaigns, war witiy^ 

’the c|Si&f commaiM has beeti intmted to 

qualified fdr stfefi smiriee « and aii wmmt dsi^ is eW^ 
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bihfi «uper$e4^d by the Comitiaiider-m-Chief taking the iicld in 
perBoxi, 'fho ‘ Ccdambi^n Frem Gazette' of February the l<fth, 
atates^ oA the authonty of * John BuU/ that Mr. Crawfurd, the 
intelligent authof of that abloi^and iutereating ^work» the ^ Indian 
Archipelago/ and still holding the appointusent^ we believe^ of fto» 
aident at Singapore, is about to proceed to .Aira, as one of the 
commissidners for treating with his golden-footed majesty.” The 
'"aame paper it a|mears “ lias alsb hiutdd that the Commander-in- 
chief is hitdmi likely to assume the command of our armies in 
Aya. Prmn ties© arrailfecmcBts, (adds the writer,) if they really 
take place, we have every reason to anticipate the happiest results. 
Thetaluptsof Mr. Crawfurd, and, his intimate knowledge of the 
Native character, are a sufficient guM?adtee fojr the wisdom of any 
measures suggested by him, and the bhliraitcd discretionary power 
which would of course be conceded to a Commander-itt-ijhief, 
would give full scope to the exercise of his judgment.” From some 
speculations in the same paper it Is evident that the Siamese, whose 
friendly disposition and intention to co-operate with us against the 
Burmese have been talked of for years pasL are now regarded in 
tbc light we long ago represented them, as disguised enemies : ' 

* Without stopping to scrutinize the purport and drift of America In sending 
Missionaries to Rangoon and Ava, we liavc only to contrast the bfrbarous 
treatmont which Captain Smith and other Englishmen larely received kt Siam, 
with the avidity with which the Americans have carried arms and munition 
thither in the face of that treatment towards Captain Smith, and at the risk of 
confiscation of their property, to be convinced of the readiness of the Siamese 
to receive assistance and co-operation against the British power, and of Ame- 
rica to grant 'iliem assistance. Hence U becomes a matter of the greatest im- 
port, anoe to determine the best pointy to licfid possession of, in order to 
establish and guarantee the future preponderance of our power without again 
appealing to arms. 

* Martaban and Bassein arc places we should never give up to the Burnialis ; 
these places 1 conceive they would cece to^us in preference to Rangoon.* 

Statjb of the Press in Bengal. 

Tho condition of the Press in India is a subject wliicli must 
utwuys deeply interest every one who takes a ijeal interest in tlte 
pelitioul, moral, or religious improvement of the hundred millions 
of hufitan beings, who, in a state of the greatest darkness and 
dfifbiamnen3(» have been committed to the care of a highly en- 
lightened and intellectual nation. As there is onlynone cn^ne of 
jliniRiait improvement which can be brought to bear with enect on 
a field — and this engine is the press, its actual condign 
, nOv^ to be overlooked, k is a remarkable fact, which eah^ 
Aik%e lOowfteh brought to view, that it was alter the Marcfois of 
HaifiiDigs tkad aequired considerable eil^eriein^ of tb© otate pf 
Inffilii* bbti hi m m peace, that this confessedly abl^ alah^ 
mm llbiuiited thdiNfess from the shackles of a censorship^ frW'a 
well bonndence^that any such odiohs restiatett; ©^^^ 

voice of ntcesaaiy to $ttp|mrt aay 
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ducted oncost principles. Iti this opiiiion hb Lordaldp persev^re^ 
and docs so^ we believe^ at the pi:cs>nt moment, thetigh, toward 
the dose of his administration, the induentie of Sir. Aihitii^ and hia 
party, who, by pertinacious opposition to thi.< system «md 

incessant import unities against evei’^frecdom of discussion exerdsad» 
seem at last ,to have worn out the patience of the ven^ble sexit^ 
genarian, who had mpre need of support and pordial co'iipcratloit 
in the arduous duties of his high office, than to he harassed by 
the factious opposition of his Council. Then It wa^t||at,|)e at la& 
yielded, or appeared to yield, to |!heir jppOTtiuuiies aga}n^^ the 
h'cedom of opinion. But though he «coiiacseeudcd to threaten^ he 
took no actual measure to undo what he had before done in removing 
the censorship. During the, short interregnum that follbVed, the 
anti-liberal party of Censor Adam seemed detemined to blot out 
all traces of Lord Hastings's government, by banishing editors and 
enacting laws that might enable them to suppress every journal ; at 
once realizing the wish of Nero, or some other ancient tyrant — 
“ O that the Romans had hut one head, that I might cut it off at 
a single blow.” To such perfection of slavish discipline did they 
bring the press, that4t was reckoned a serious crime to print two 
words in Italics in one paper which had been given in another in 
Romaj^. They were part of a description of a public ball quoted 
from the ‘ Indian Gazette,* which had said that (be Honourable 
John Adam affably talked '* to the ladies as he passed round thcj 
room. A contemporary, not liking this Style of adulation, printed 
the words above quoted in italics, ^hidi excited the. ^^tmost con- 
stemation among tlie proprietors of the[ J^dper, who received private 
intimation that such a liberty bad beeiif viclved witli sovereign dis- 
pleasure, but beihg the first offence, ft was itot thought iiec^saiy 
to visit it with punishment ! 

To ensure the continuance of ^his reign of terror, it w'as necessary 
to select a Governor, who might' become a passive tool in the hands 
of this party ; and Lord Aiuherslb from a certain supposed mild- 
ness and tractability, was considered an exceedingly proper man 
for the purpose, s He came out well prepared by the Court of Dj-^ 
rectors, whose sentiments exactly coincided with tboso of the Adam 
party abroad ; and on his first aiTival, with this preconceived 
horror of free discussion, he went as far as even the ox-cf^nisor 
himself. In a few days, one writer was banishi^ for alludiggip the 
bamshmeut of another ; and a month or two after, a paper wsis 
pressed — revived, or promised a revival, and re-euj^eased. 
after one or two years’ cj^erienee in India, (and bebi^l^ee^|||b* 
from the advice of the amiable censor,) Lord Amhe^(jQ!^ 
the press a latitu^ of didcussion oqual to what it eiijoyiut in tbajlaya 
of his predecessor, Lord Hastings; thesd*two^jSueeesriwe^^to,i)^ll^^ 
thus alike convinced by experience, in jspite 
mid strong prejhdiees to the contrary, and 

(which ftiuch stronger than words,) tjpit dangci 
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WsinR free discu&sion ; that it is “ salutary to even supreme 
authority to look to the control of public scrutiny.” This change 
in the sentiments of the* Governor-General, wrought by time and 
experience, which have cleared^, away the mist of pretenaed danger 
raised by Mr. Adam and his party, to make hxm the blind instru-* 
ment of thi^r purposes, is thus spoken of in the ‘ Columbian Press 
Gazette/ lat present .the most able and honest publication in Bengal. 
It is from a letter, given in thai paper of the 24th of March last, 
on the euloglxta of Mr*> Adam : 

J I well remember how tijp smooth-tongued ‘ Bull * informed kfs part of 
the public of India, that not only did addresses pour down upon Mr. Adam, 
but that the last was numerously signed, and, what is more, by the elite of the 
Services— •a most presumptuous and impertinent phrase, it is true, when ap- 
plied to about three hundred and twenty out of several thousands, but yet 
extremely characteristic of that upstart self-sufficiency which has ever denoted 
his party, though of late abating, in consequence of the greater latitude now 
generously given (I say generausly^ for, where there are restrictions, it is 
generous and liberal in the Governor-General to relax them in spite of the 
wishes of all by whom hft is officially surrounded) to that portion of the press 
which maintains liberal principles.* 

When the Honourable Directors learn thk conversion of tlieir 
Governor, whom they sent out, like a blunderbuss, well primed and 
loaded, to fire off upon the friends of free discussion, they will be 
ready to exclaim, Is Saul also among the Prophets ?” Yes — and 
it would be well for India if a few of these sclf-sufiicierit gentlemen, 
who now rule the destinies of that country — those ‘‘ wise and reve- 
rend seniors*' who decide, in privy councils, that the gagging laws 
for the press in Bengal are agreeable to the principles of the laws 
of England — those wordy orators who pretend that out Eastern 
empire is, like a magazine of gunpoVder, ready to explode if one 
spark\>f truth reach it ; it would be well if these sages were sent 
out, like Lord Amherst, for a few years to gather wisdom on the 
spot, before they ventured to legislate for a gagged and oppressed 
€ people whom they never saw, and whose miserable condition men at 
the distance of ten thousand i/liles can neither comprehend nor 
feel. 

,* We shall now adduce a few instances of the freedom of discus- 
sion tolerated by Lord Amherst, which will be found to extend not 
to minor matters of inferior importance only, but to such as affect 
his own person and dignity. The following appeared in a Calcutta 
j^per (the ^ Columbian Press Gazette') of the 10th of January 

. * We have had frequent occasion to remark with laud and approbation the 
preti^nt talented Government of India. We have bestowed the due meed of 
prelee m the able managemenit of the Burmese war. In their judicial capacity 
we have done l^em honour. In the judicious mode they dhopted in punishing, 
mutinous Brahimns, by ti^rninf them on the reads, with fetters on tWr legs, 
to labour with common felons and murderers^ thereby soothing the irritalBd 
prejudices of the Hindoo •jpopulalloti. We have now to sound their praises in 
a finance measure, which is, at least, equal in ingenuity to thejr military fuid 
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penal perfoi 1 hanc 42 S, and which we should nlmos# be afraid to wenlionf if we 
had^t not upon authority of which thei e can he no doubt. 

‘ It wa« found necessary to send money to pajP.the tr<fbp» at Rangoon ; and 
as Company's paper is not very current in the C! olden Empire, ru|£t;s hadi to 
be procured for that ppri^e ; but the ti^sury, as all the world knows, was 
exhausted, and in these ticklish times it was not deemed expedient to press 
the Bank very hard. The Governor and Council were at a stand-still, till 
some one, more knowing than the rest, hit upon an expedilnt^to relieve all 
difRcultics. The Shroffs * in tbe Bazar were informed that tljwy Vould got a 
batta or per centage on all the silver that they should psfy into the treasury f 
and by a natural consequence all the silver in the Baasar wa« hnmsferredto w 
great house, and the exfiedient seemed to answ^ beyond the most sanguine 
expectation of its projectors ; but the Shroffs were not satlflled with such 
small gains ; they immediately converted their bank notes into rupees, thereby 
drawing bullion out of the bank, which they immediately carr|pd to the 
treasury and received the per centage ; but the run on the bank became greater 
than its coffers could answer, and they were actually obliged to suspend cash 
payments, till they could get reinforcements from the treasury, which was 
again paid out for bank notes, and (min dwried to the treasury for the sake of 
the per centage. So that, in the en^ the per centage was paid half a dozen 
times over upon tlie same identical rupees; the Bank was drained of its bul- 
lion, and tile state of the treasury ve^ little improved. 

‘ We understand that the sages of Leadenhall-street intended Mr. John 
Adam as a sort of dry-ninue to Lord Amherst ; true it is, and of a verity, that 
his noble charge showed a little frowardness, and the other vices of a spoiled 
child, and would not do as old nursy desired it, like a good boy but, on 
this occasion, it was nursy ’s duty to have prevented her charge from spoiling 
his plaything,* &c. * 

As the press regulations of India prohibit offensive remarks on 
the Governor-General, ])ar execlienccy whether original or copied, 
the appearance of the above extract, though coming under the lat- 
ter description (being ^om an . £ng|h^h weekly paper, now no 
more, called the * Telescope ’) «hows that very great confidence 
exists in his Lordship’s liberality and indulgence towards the 
press. Let it be compared with the paragraph which was declared, 
in September 1823, to be a sujSjpient reason for suppressing a news- 
paper — destroying a property valued shortly previous at 40,000/. 
sterling, and visiting the supposed^ writer of it with banishment and 
ruin. The composition then supposed, tp deserve so very awful a 
visitation was, word for word, as follows : 

‘ Our readers cannot but recollect the subject of the paper for which Mr. ' 
Buckingham was removed from India. The mention of this event is essential 
to our present argument, and wC hope we may Sfieak of it, as a mattw of his- 
tory, without offence, a.s we shall express no opinion on it either one way or 
another. If it were not absolutely necessary we should not even allude to It, 
but in so doing we shall not for ft moment forget the respect due to 
established laws and government of the country. The afllole In quesdon* 
related to the appointment of Dr. Bryqe as clerk to the Stationery 
and the part of it which is undorstooU to have been so offensive to the Oo- 
vemment, as to determine Mr. Buckingham's transmission^ wasM alluidinii to 
the report of Dr. Br^ beinjj^lhe author of those letters placed In connaMlon 
with ms appoinVnent to his secular office. Thdl* it ppjiears, Df« Bryce's re- 
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puted\mtho(sIki|>aud plut'alUies were the cause of Mr, Buckiughairf*s removal, 
a»i<S»oftho new laws which are in consequence established for the press.’ « 

Siicli tt stateineiffc (veii^hiriug to guess the mosl oflcnsive part of 
an obnoxious paragraph) could not be borne in those days. But 
now we arc told,fn the ^ Columbian Press Gazeftte’ of Dcccmb«jr 
the 30tb, that even the ^ John Bull * of the East dares to insinuate 
that ‘‘ thelSoVerment plunged into the Burniah war without know- 
„^^ing what they were "going about ; and .that i^ they had posesssed 
the informatiji^n they (jiight to have had, they would not have 
dreamt of penetrating to i^mcrap(M)ra with a handful of men,’' VV^e 
do not difipute thei^positioii," q,ddsthe ^ Golnmbian.’ “ We merely 
admire the consistency of the writer : to be sure he endeavours 
towards tAie close of the article to make the amende honorable for 
this imputation mi the wisdom of the ‘ constitilted authoriti(is,' by 
a veiy pretty metaphor about pbicking ‘ the flowers of safety and 
victory from the midst of accumulating dangers’ — Main cela .s’ e//- 
tend^ On the same passage the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru ' remarks : 

‘ The ‘ Bull’ accuses u's oi freely indnfyiny Ih (of course improper) atle- 
yations in the same coluimi in which he tells us tlyt the situation of our Basterii 
artuy is one calcttlattHl to excite regret, not nninix('(|;^ith apprehonsLoii for its 
safety. Which is the most improper alh'gation — lu^atcmont of a notorhms 
faiiet, or the assertion of a notorious falsehood culciiUiled to alavni all those 
who have friends in the army thus devoted to destruction ? ’ 

This a brief and pithy method of reasoning familiar to some 
Oriental writers. Two or three Editors are of opinion that an 
army is in a perilous position ; aiid aiiotJier, in reply, contents him- 
self with asserting It is a felsebood.” But supposing it to be so, or 
otherwise, we may apply hlirh the remark of 8ir Frauds Maciiagliteii 
on a gross misstatement of the same paper, aflcctliig his judicial 
conduct and character i 

• Ho (the Editor) has shown us, by his publication of the restrictions (iui t!\o 
Press) that Govcnmieut andtlio Suprcnii, iCourt arc put upon the same footing ; 
and yet if it is allowable to question the Oi^ljudication of a j udge, (or the wisdom 

• of a war,) and not allowable to question an ^poiutiuent made by the Go ver- 
meil t, (viz. that of Dr. Bryce as clerk stationery,) I must conclude that the 
cine becomes criminal by being stated with truths and the other innocent by 
being accompanied withya/^cAoorf.* 

'* As another striking instance of the comparative freedom now 
allowed to the Press by Lord Amherst, we may give the following, 

• discussing the causes of Mr. Buckingham's removal from India ; a 
subject which the Adam party, when in the meridian of their power, 
ptjphibited from being ever mentioned^ and were satisfied with no- 
thing less than 'the banishment of any one who should even allude 
to % though, as above shown, in tltc most respcctful manner. 

* In yesterday’s ‘ Hurkaru ’ there is an extract from the ‘ Australian,’ in 
which lulusiun is made to tlie Uberatiou of the Pfess by the Marquis of liast- 
iiigs, and the subsequent desiiCctioii pf its frt,^edom, and the transniission of 
Mr. Buckinglutm by his successor. Wu concur in the general tenor of these 
remarks; butjj we entirely' dissent from the assertion, thatJVlr. Btioklngham 
WAS the cause pf the destruction of tliat liberty of discussion w^ch }ie so ably 
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amf*so zt‘alousiy mKocaUnl. Hi* may have pjavokt'd in »ome measure tha 
acceleration of his own predetcnnhicft banishnirnl, by availing Iviinself too 
freely of that (legree of liberty which was actually adihitt^d of by the existing 
laws for the Press, afier the accession ol% tlovernornotoiiously hostile fo it ; 
but the known views of Mr. Adam, with respect to that Press, furnish sufHcienl 
ground for the opinion, that he would never have suffered i1ito^<90iitinu'e free 
while he possessed the pQw er to enslave it ; andeviui wyth respocttfi Mr. Buck* 
ingham's transmission, we eanpot belk^ve tluit any coneVtet of his, howoveur" 
guarded, would have saved him from this visitation, and the luhi it has hi ought 
down on him: for there is every reason to I elievo that it wa«n,measuieas we 
have said ^im/cbn*Mi/«cr/ ; indeed, the ee’ebiute/l hole-tuid-corner pamphlet, 
in defence of the tJovernor-fTieiu'rars conduft,* contains hn indirect I'ldmissfoii 
of ihc fact, in theaigunient that Mr. Pnekingh in was not oansmitted for ridi* 
culing the apjKijntnit nt of a divine to an otUee more befitting a Utationer’s 
shopman, but, for Kis ipanifold olfenees in support of tha cause* of freedom 
during the Noble Marquis’s administration. We think it right, in justice to 
Mr. Buckingham, to set this matter in i's^iue light, that a mere rejietition of 
the interested misrepresentations of his enemies may not, by the sanction ac- 
quired from its appearance in an independent .lournal, be relied on ns a fair 
statement of the causes which led to the annihilation of ihc fieedom of tho 
Press and with it of his own fortunes and prospi cls. 

In farther illiistratictii of this snhjoct, we liave much pleasure in 
giving an extract, in a (.'ape of (iood Ho}»e Paper, front (he 

‘ Bengal Hurkaru/ written, wo believe, by "Hieodore l>it‘ken#^5 
Esq., a Barrister of the Supreme Court at Calcutti^ who for some- 
time conducted the latter publication in a manner highly creditable 
to his talents, firmness, and independence of character ; and we 
deeply regret to learn, that his professional duties and other causes 
have so soon withdrawn him from his honourable post of a defender 
of that dearest and pioudpst right of Englishmen, the lihertv of 
opinion, whetlior in word, in writing, or througli the medium of the 
Press — to which last and most pow’erful instrument for confeying 
human thought he promised to be a bright ornament. 

‘We inserted yesteniay the Memorial of the inhabitants of the (bipe to his 
Majesty in (’oniicil, praying that the blessings of a Free Press — “ the birth- 
right of Englishmen ” — may be extendsfd to them. As fi lends of Ihe universal 
freedom of the Press, we heartily wish /hat success may attend this oj'.petd ; 
but we must say, that we should have admired it mote if it had not, in praying 
that the Press might be released from tlie shackles that bind it there, aided in* 
clinching those which fetter it here. We cannot perceive the necessity that 
existed for any allusion to the state of the Press in India, and we fC/Cl well 
assured that the selfishness evinced in so eagerly admitting that there are cir- 
cumstances in this country which justify the (lovemment in <h‘priving Knglftdi- 
men “ in this remote quarter” of the “ birth-right ” which the liihabltanU 
of the Cape so eagerly eUiim for theln^elves, will not be at all likidy to , 
strengthen their case, or to extend the interest felt in it. ''nffe Memorial 
tends at the same/ime, that there is no analogy between the circumstani^ea of • 
this country and the colony in which fhoy have the happiness to reside,— 4llere 
was then the less need to advert to it ; and, indeed, it seems not a littia ex- 
traordinary, that whioi they w^?re adverting to a slave population, they should 
not have chosen to refer io the ^'est Indies, hcOreen^ which colonies of the 
Crown, and theif own, wc should suppose, at least, there is some analogy, and 
^ wknere the Press is free, rather IhAn to the East Indidls where it hi restricted. 

♦ The PamxAlet written by Mr. John ^dam in dsfenceof his own measures. 
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Surely the alRrmative argui^ent of the analogy and the free Press is more 
weighty than the negative one of the absence of that analogy, and t he restricted 
Press* It seems to, us at least, that it would have been more logical, as well 
as more liberal^ to have left India alisue, and to have contended that the Presf^ 
being free in the West Indies, where there are many slaves, there could be no 
good reaso»|Prhy it should not be free in a colony where lhe»e are ,/ew, and 
where recent instances, of unexampled oppression and tyranny rendered its 
controlling influence so esstmtial to the ends of good government. But no, it 
seems tliat our good friends at the Cape have deemed it a wise policy to avail 
themselves ,of £e apathy ind indifference known to prevail at home, as to the 
happiness or interests of governed in this remote <iuai*ter,^ and, in their 
comprehensive liberality^ to sacrifice the rights of millions of subjects in 
India to secure the free exercise of their own. We cannot certainly but ad- 
mire the philosophical coolness with which it is conceded that the peculiar 
circumstances of India justify the British Oovernment in depriving their sub- 
jects in that country of their birth-rights, nor the yenerosity with which the 
petitioners seCm to say, it is just ^and proper that they should be denied the 
freedom of the Press, and we are content that they should for ever remain de- 
prived of the “ blessings** of a free Press, “ the birth-right of Englishmen,*^ 
provided his Majesty in Jiis wisdom should only extend it to the colonists of 
the Cape — ^the geographical position of which colonv is possibly so much 
better adapted for the enjoyment of liberty than this ill-fated country. Alas, 
for India ! when those who labour under similar di|||h[antages and who might 
be expected to sympathize in her fate, and to advooVher cause, as identified 
with her own, listening to the dictates of selfish illiberality, join the ranks 
of her enemies, and make common cause against those who Justify our exdu-* 
sion from the exerCise of a natural right on the ground of peculiar circumstances ! 
They are indeed peculiar, for they are such as furnish the strongest argomenU 
In favour of that very freedom which is denied us.* 

When we read these solemn and affecting declarations of the 
value of a free press to I^dia, proceeding from a gentleman of 
talent and education, the member of a liberal profession, added to 
the practice of the highest inncti6‘nary in the state, the Governor- 
Gen wal of all India, who does not prohibit, as already shown, the 
freest remarks on his personal conduct, we cannot but feci surprise 
at the obstinate bigotry of a powerful party in England, who, having 
once allowed themselves to be misled by the Adam faction abroad, 
so as to join in their senseless ^Uamour about the danger of free 
discussion in India, persist in denying to our unfortunate subjects 
» the exercise of a right essential to their happiness, as confessed 
and declared by the most experienced men in that country. The 
Adam party, it is true, through their organ the ^ John Bull,' still 
maintain, but with a voice giadiially waxing feebler, that the press 
is an improper medium of inquiry into the abuses of public officers 
or department? ; a doctrine which will always he maintained by 
, the Interested and con’upt^ — ^who profit by abuses— -a party which 
liae loiig been too powcrfrl in India ; and it is trnly lamentable to 
think that lihefie unprincipled men should^ find friends in high places 
to aid and abet their w^pkednehs, and screen tfem from deteetion 
by the destruction And ruin of all wHo would expose their nets to 
the light of day. We have before hs at this moment a sexies* of * 
papers officially authenticated respecting^ the cond^UCt , of a ciyil 
servant, who has hdeii exercising the high funedons ^^f judge or 
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magistrate for man^ years past, and, in every district wliere he halt 
been, has been guilty of acts in receiving%ribes, extorting loans, 
forcing females to his wishes, and ruining iuiio'ceid^ men by liis jpp- 
pressions ; deeds of %o black a chjirafter, that if a free press existed, 
instead of being allowed to contuiue on the bench, h® y»uld have 
been driven from alj honest society. Fron\ the united testi- 
mony of officers in the armyj Indigo planters, and otluu* respectable 
men with whom we have conversed in various parts, at times and* 
places remote from and unconnected with ea^h other, there is a mor^l 
certainty, that if ever an untried and unconvicted felon was guilty, 
that man has been the author of acts without number wortly^ of the 
severest punishment. But, under the present press regulations to 
screen all public officers from exposure, he has hitherto escaped 
with impunity ; individuals injured being generally afraid to com- 
plain against a member of that awfully august body, the Clivil 
Service,” which in India is all hut omnipotent. ^ Every one relies on 
the protection of that eftprit do corps which will ever lead such a 
body to support and s<u^en its own members against all complaints. 
But if a free press e3d||litid, it would enable the Government to dis- 
tinguish the honest and intelligent from the indolent and corrupt, 
to punish and depress the unwortliy, and elevate ^nd reward the 
meritorious. And if by this means that all-powerful body were 
purged of a few black sheep such as we liave referred to, by their 
expulsion and disgrace, as a waniing* to others, the instrument which 
lea to the accomplishment of this object, instead of epdan goring our 
empire (as these delinquents and their friends hypocritically pre- 
tend) would most effectually strengthen and secure it, by purifying 
the administration of tlie government from all baser metal, mml 
establishing confidence and content among the people. 

Bombay. 

Tlie warlike preparations of Raj?^ Runjeet Singh, the powerful 
prince of the Punjab, are stated, in tlie ‘ Bombay Gaxette,’ to he des- 
tined for an expedition towards the west, as is guessed from the 
construction of a bridge across the Indus, Ids camp at Rotaa being 
to the eastward of that river. So equivocal a circumstance may 
have been intended to disguise his real intentions till the affairs of 
Bhurtpoor should take such .a turn as might enable this cautiogs 
politician to decide on what course he ought to pursue. The fall 
of that fortress will now have rendered his bridge useful, at least 
as a pretext to disguise the intention of his late martial 
tiOBS, which are undeniable. The ^ Gazette’ would have ps believe 
that some measureseon the part of Persia rendered it necessary for 
the Baja to ta|fe steps for tlie security oi^his ^wu interests and 
the protection of his friendly neighbours on the westena frontier.. 
The town of Herat, we are told, a place of considerable .wealth and 
importance, <^wlilch stands cn tbe high road froip^ Persia to Hindoo- 
Stan, has lorij been viewed by tbe Government of that country as 
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a desirable object for c^niqiiest, and, by the ^ Bombay Gazette/ if 
appeari^ success 1ms atfended a late attempt under the conduct of 
a Persian prince who governed part of Khorassan. Such a ^rasp 
of territory must of course, it is concluded, occasion no small alarm, 
and the eUsbing of counter interests among the petty states have 
))erhaps ^Jrivfen fisc to jealousies that may afford Runjeet ample 
jemployment fof his political iiid mdrtial abilities, the fii*st of 
which (saylrtbe couH scribe) wo never suspected to be at so low , 
an ebb as to venture hi Si reputation for the latter in a contest with 
the English.” In the sanicf paper (the ‘ Bombay Gazette’) it is 
stated, the authority of a Native correspondent, that an embassy 
is in progress from the Persian court to the, supreme Government 
of India. The person appointed is said to be the King’s brother- 
in-law, Mahomed Mehdee Rban Mazenderaunee, with a suite of 
300 attendants. Prom the rank and consequence attached to 
the mission, it is .conjectured to he on matters of great iinpor*' 
lance.” 

Although the public intelligence froni A ombay has been less 
copious than usual, for several months pdi^ there have been no 
want of materials for the private history of that turbulent and 
agitated settkmeut. The Governor and Members of Council, 
though they may not have distinguished themselves by any great 
public acts worthy of being known to distant quarters, have, never- 
theless, been busily engaged in private transactions, which it would 
be well for their reputations perhaps, as public men, if they had 
never occurred. We have even heard^oi a challenge to the field 
from the highest civil servant of flic Presidency to the’highest legal 
functionary on the Island, but wc apprehend there must he some 
exaggeration in this, as it would hardly seem possible that, a Go- 
vernor could so far forget himself as thus to manifest his utter dis- 
regard of one of the first principles of civilized society, wliich 
enjoins respect to the office of| chief legislator from all, hut more 
especially from those to whom his authority is their chief support. 
We arc willing to believe that this cannot therefore he true, though 
** Rumour, with her thousand tongues,” has made it already cuncutly 
credited in the best circles of Indian society here. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, we speak on surer grounds when we descend a little 
in the scale of rank to advert to transactions between personages of 
less official importance. 

.R^appears, in evidence, and pot merely from numour, that soon 
the cele1)rated horsewliipping adventure which passed be- 
tweaa M?. Browne and Mr. Norton, | as described in a former 
Numln^r ef our Wprk,t^ and placed on record in a formal affidavit 
made by t^e insulted party himself, another rencontre took place, 
between Graliam, an attorney at Bom bay, < and Mr. Irwih, a 
— 
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banister. The scene of aetioji was a public billiard room. The 
parties present, as Viritu esses, iiirbided 3fr. Warden^ a Me^niber of 
Council, with wboiu the borsCAvbipped barrister was, at the mo- 
ment of liis bc'ing j^ssaulled, playiii«*a rubber of bflliards. At wbat 
hour of the day or night this occurrence took place, whether, the 
l:imc given to this fascinating game was stolen fnun duties, 

from other relaxations, or from s\eep, we do not, know. But the<r 
fact itself is undoubted. What were the ci^cumstamj^s winch led 
to this violent measure of redress we have^ot beard ; but wc pre- 
sume ail apology for the supposed i\ron^, or satisfaction for tlto 
imagined injury, must first have licen demanded and refused, before 
recourse was bad to the step in que.stion ; for unless tbistirder of 
proceeding was observed, the conduct of the assaulfing party 
would bo unmanly and unjustifiable. The Bombay ympers, as far 
ut least as we have seen them, contain no reference to the subject, 
it not h^ng within their province to say aught that can be oflensive 
to their rulers’ ears ; but private letlers speak unreservedly of the 
Iransac.tioii ; and official sfatemeuts have even (‘omc home to the 
India House on the ^j^ject, whicli have hcoii seen by more eyes 
than those of the clct^s to whose can; they arc entrusted. 

A singular episode arose out of this transaction, which sets the 
character of Mr. Warden, es]iecially, in a very remarkable light. 
The remedy taken by Mr. Irwin the barrister was similar to that 
followed by bis predecessor, Mi*. Nlnton. lie had recourse to the 
laws, for which no man can be blamed, and especially one wdio lives 
by them. Mr. Irwin preferred two indictments against Mr. (jra- 
hain at the sessions — the o*ae for»an assault, the other for a libel. 
The cases were tried ; and the amount of punishment awarded was 
that the offender should pay a fine of 150 rupees — a sum of little 
more than 10/. sterling ! This decision must have been received 
as marking a very strong conviction on tlie part of those who jue- 
sided at the sessions, that the aggravation was extreme, for a 
smaller penalty could hardly have Iieeii adjudged ; and we should 
not ivonder at its l(*ading to an infereiH.e that if a barrisier could ^ 
be w’hipped, under circumstances which '(verc likely to be deemed 
justifiable of such a course, for tlie sum of 10/. — a Member of 
Council might be well drubbed for 20/, ; — and 100/. might even cover 
the expense of extending the, lash to the shoulders of the Governor 
himself! How much more dignified, however, would it be, to 
permit the truth to be freely published, in all casds, and of al! 
persons, withotft liability to punishment as long as truth waij hot 
exceeded, because a much .deeper stigma would be affixed on the 
characters of evilodoers by such jnudisguised exposure, tluwi by 
all the horse-A^h ip pings that could be infliffted.»more espednlly as 
. the oarty in the wrong is os likely to he the first^personal aggressor, 
*as ne who is in the right, and the mere infliction of blows proves 
nothing huti the anger of him wdio gives them. • 

But the Episode to which we meant particularly to allude was 
this : On the trial for the assault, as well as for the libel, Mr, 
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Warden, the Member of Council, was called as a witness, he bavin 
been present at the time^of Mr. Irwin receiving the castigation for 
which he sought redress, and having also circulated at the Presidency 
a written paper ih his (Mr. Warden's) own han.d writing, in which 
paper, purporting to be a defence of Mr. Irwin, were contained as- 
persions dndba character of Mr. Graham : thus exhibiting a Mem- 
^ her of Cbuncil doing secretly and surreptitiously, in private written 
jpapei-s, whatthi^ same Member 'would have been the first to punish 
in another iHie had Hhd the superior honesty and courage to do it 
openly through the press. Mr. Warden, then, in his capacity of 
witness, while in the box luiQer examination as to the facts of the 
case, handed up a sealed letter from himself to the Judge on the 
bench ! Here was an example to be set to the spectators in a 
Court of Justice! We can well enter into the reader's astonishment 
atdhis transaction, without A parallel, as far as we remember, in 
the annals of judicial proceedings. The Judge, however, who seems 
to have known his duty better than the witness, returned the letter 
to him unopened. One would have thought that if Mr. 
Warden had had a particle of sense or sensibility, such a dignified 
reproof as this would have stung him to ttfe quick. But will the 
reader believe it possible ? this act, which any man in any station 
of life would be justified in doing, without fairly exposing himself 
to be called on as the committer of an ofTcucc, (for surely all men 
must be at liberty to open and read what is sent to them or not,) 
but which was especially proper in a Judge, who would have de- 
graded himself from his high station and subjected his character 
to the most injurious suspicions, if he bad received from a witness 
under examination (and the higher the rank of such witness the 
mor^ ’corrupt the act) a sealed letter while administering justice on 
the bench : this conduct on the part of the Judge, which ought to 
have excited universal admiration, was construed by Mr. Warden 
into a personal insult, and made the ground of a proceeding to 
seek the satisfaction of a gentlftmaxi at the Judge's hands ! 

The Chief Justice it appears was detained by his duties at the 
Court for some time after this event ; and on his reaching home, 
he is said to have found a note from Colonel Stannus, dated from 
the Government house," of which Colonel Stannus was an inmate 
and a member, requesting a private Interview with the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Edward West, in terms that left’ little doubt as to the 
obj^t of the meeting required. The interview was readily grated : 
am it appeared from Colonel Stannus^s confession that he 
oo’IMb friend of Mr. Warden, to demand from Sir Edward West an 
explahatloa of the insult which Mr. MJp.rdeii considered to have 
been offered to him by the retuhi, unopened, or the letter which he 
had handoji up to tfne Judge in Couit. The answer of the Chief 
Justice totthis stil^ge demand (wliich was mad<e In the Judge's.* 
room at the Court bouse, where the interview tool|[ pl^e, and in 
presence of the Ma&ter in Equity, an o£cer of the C^iart, was, an 
order to one of the persons in attendance to show Colonel Stannus 
out of the roopi I Of this individual we know nothing, and have heard 
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tuily that wliioh is creditable to bis reputation as an officer and a geli- 
lleinaii. But wo wally think his want ol discretion ui consenting 
to be the bearer of Such a message from a *lVIember of Council to a 
Judge, for an act done in his judicial capacity, aifd in open Court, 
must, long ere this, have been a subject of as deep regret to himself 
as it cannot fail to be to all those who feel an interestf imUis charac- 
ter. After this, it seems Mr. Warden wrote a Violent letter to the^ 
Master in Equity, Mr. Fenwick, avowing that theolyect of hissend-*" 
ing Colonel Stannus to Sir Edward West, wps^o demailQ an apology, 
or if he did not apologize, to evince hss sense of the injury in 
some appropriate manner ; some vefsions of the story say the 
punishment intended to ho inflicted on Sir Edward West was, that 
he should not be again invited to dine with Mr. Warden — a severe 
sentence, truly ! 

This affair was deemed of so much public importance that Mr, 
Warden immediately prepared a circumstantial narrative of the 
whole transaction, which he laid before the TBomhay Goveniment 
fof which he is the chief member, next to the Governor himself) 
ror the purpose of its being officially transmitted to the authorities 
in England, including the Court of Directors and Board of Control ; 
and the Chief Justice, it is said, was apprised of this by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, in an official letter, unth a vlhw to give him 
an opportunity of accompanying the same despatch with his state- 
ment also, that the authorities at home might decide, from the two 
statements, which was in the right ! 

This is the manner in which the heads of office arc respectively 
engaged at Bombay. They transport an unhappy Editor hai^f over 
the globe for daring to allude to subjects on which a very lionest 
difTerence of opinion may he maintained ; while, at thf^ same time, 
they waste the la.boiir for which they airc so handsomely paid, and 
which ought to he zealously devoted to the public service, in first 
endeavouring to obstruct the due jcourse of justice, then, by 
challenges, recriminations, threats, and misrepresentations, im- 
peding the whole course of public business, and splitting the so- , 
ciety into hostile factions, utterly regardless of the great public 
interests committed to their charge. 

We hear that Mr. Elphiustouc is likely to resign the Government 
of Bombay in January ribxt, to return to Enghind, when he will, no 
doubt, be succeeded by Mr. S. Bushington, It wotdd he well If 
Mr.^l^arden were to follow his example. They would he each of 
tliem personageil of much less iiflportunce here than in their owit 
island ; hut that they must ' expect to become, let thetn remove 
where they may ; End eveli if tbey*remain juuch longer where they 
are, we doubt whether respect for their piuilic^haractets is likely 
’Jo mcireaBe with increasing years. We remember a period in the 
history of both, wlhen they were universally popular ^nd deservedly 
esteemed ;*^nd we doubt not they would give a large portion of 
their wealth to purchase, if possible, a restitution of the corfsidei a- 
tion they enjoyed in days that are gone for ever. 

2P2 



INCIDENTS ANt> EVENTS INcEUROPE CONNECTED WITH TKE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

Deccan Prize Money. 

Among tlfe rumoui’S which have become current in fiidiari circles 
during the past month, the ftdlowing is one of general interest and 
is believed to rest on authe*niic grounds: namely, tliat Sir John 
Malcolm, whose skill as an accomplished courtier is not inferior to 
his diplomacy, and his power of giving to questions in which he 
may be engaged the hue and complexion most desirable for them 
to wear, has succeeded in obtaining from the proper, or perhaps 
we should say, the influential authorities, a decision or construction 
deeply affecting the distribution of tlio prize-property taken in the 
Deccan, by which C’oloucls engaged in that campaign are trans- 
formed into Brigadiers, Brigadiers are made Major-Generals, 
and Political Agents are put on the General Staff of the army. 
This is no doubt a very desirable arrangement for some parties : 
and those at kost cannot but feel admiration and gratitude for the 
talent which has accorajdished so magical a change. Sir John 
Malcolm is said, by this arrangement, to become himself entitled 
to share with divisions with whom he had no military connection, 
and some of whom were acting under the authority of Mr. Elphiii- 
stone. Perhaps some of our readers i^ay be able to say whether 
in the former Mahratta war, thfe Governor-Gencrars agent was 
alloil^ed to share, wh(‘ii he was not actually present ; fur this ap- 
pears to have been the case with Sir John, wlio held tliat appoint- 
ment, hut was not actually at many of the scenes of capture. Po- 
litical agents to the Governor-General arc as frequently Civil as 
Military Swvants of the Comp^:ny ; and the original object of per- 
mitting them to sliare in prize-property at all appears to have 
been on the ground of affording them compensation for the personal 
insk they had incurred by being present at sieges or actions, where 
none but military men were ordinarily expected to be. But in 
the case of no such personal risk being incurred, the share of a 
political agent could not be justified : and we have no doubt that 
had a civiliaii occupied the appefintment filled by Sir John Mal- 
eolm in the campaign of the Deccan, and been, like himself, absent 
frolm the scene of capture, his cIAim to share with every division of 
the ariny,<ras one of tlie General Staff, would be unanimously re- 
jected as anprocedente^ and uftfair. Sir John*Malcolm’s military 
duties webe confined to the third division of the army alone, and 
with this alone, according to all ihe’Veeeived principles and usages/ 
of the service, ought he to share. 

V * * 

l*he conversion of Brigadiers into Major-Generals fe not merely 
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iibsurd in ^itself, but contrary to the avoiicd intention of 
Hastings, the Coninaandcr-in-Chief in Indifi, who states in one of 
the papers published in the collection on that subject, thart it was 
ii4>t his intention to^employ any General Officers in*the Deccan, ,an 
expression that never could have been used by him had he con- 
ceived these Brigadiers to be raised to the rank of Majoj-Oene:tals. 
The King’s Regulations (page 5) say, that “•Officers serving on 
the staff in the capacity of BrigadieV-Generals arc to take rank and,*' 
precedence from their commissions as Colonelif in the anfmy, and not 
from the date of Iheir appointments as Brigadier-Generals;^' adia^,- 
tiuction which of itself is sufficient toSshow that they ought not to 
receive a larger proportion of prize money than Colonclf , with 
whom they rank, and^to whom, by Indian usage, a specific number 
of sliares are allotted. Again, in the King’s Regulations, (page 24,) 
the honours directed to be shown to* a Brigadier-General will be 
seen to be very different from those paid to a Major-General, so 
that there is no ground of precedent or analogy for transforming 
them (unless, indeed, by the wand of influence, which will accom- 
plish anything) into the same. 

It may be anticipated, however, from these arrangements, that 
Sir John Malcolm will now become a strenuous advocate for a rigid 
adherence to a distribution among the actual captprs. Perhaps, 
also, he may be able to prove that the Peisliwa’s deposits were ac- 
tually in Poonah, when that place was taken ; that the money 
reserved by the Silladar ought to he giv<m to the regular troops ; 
and that Nagpoor was taken under circumstances which ought to 
make all the public and i^-ivatc property in it good prize to the 
captors. Wc think, indeed, that^ihe army could not do bettor for 
their own interests than to appoint Sir John Malcolm their gelieral 
agent, and leave the whole unrestrained management of the concern 
to his talents ; unless, indeed, they might think it necessary to sti- 
pulate, as one condition, that no plan of distribution should be de- 
vised by which the share of a Brljfadier-Genoral aiuLa Political 
Agent conjointly should exceed that of the Commander of all the 
Forces ; because that might not seem quite reasonable to the Oirn- , 
mander-in-Chief himself, and be liable to misconception by those 
subject to his command, by which the harmony of the whole body 
might run the risk at least of being endangered. 

The REVERE^^D Du! Brvce. 

The character of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, Presbyterian Clergymfiii, 

‘ John Bull ’ Proprietor, and lat6t Clerk of Stationery in Calcutta, 
is now still farther developing itself in his injurious treatment of 
his colleague, the'^iev. W. Browns who was sent by tha Scotch 
Church some years past to assume the office of junior minister in 
Calcutta. Hi» hankering aft«r office, his lovckof places and pen- 
sions, arc by no* means the worst cpialities of the reverend senior 
chaplain, tty^ugh these arc^ vsufficieiitly incompatnble with bis sacred- 
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atfd solemn duties. Bilt this preacher of the gospel of peace Jias 
unfoiluriately nourislied ^for many years a spirit of discord which 
has obtained him in, India the title of the Public Pest — ^alias the 
lieverend Promoter of Discordr~as for many y^ars he has seldom 
been free from ncw^spaper controversy of the most acrimonious 
description.* And if there occurred the suppression of a newspaper, 
the banishment of an editor fo]|^ libel, a prosecution for a duel or 
^Drench of the pedee — it is ten to one but the Reverend Doctor was 
at the bottoni of it. In the intervals between these public battles 
or, polemical exhibitions «he has been occupying his time (to keep 
his hand in use) in skirmished with his colleague, who, unable to 
bear an^ longer with the insufferable conduct of this common 
scourge to the community, has been driven to appeal to the protec- 
tion of his brethren in Scotland, as appears by the following para- 
graph from the ‘ liJdinburgb JEVening Gouraid 

Presbytery of Edinrurgii. 

Church in India . — ‘At the ordinary meeting of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh yesterday, a sealed packet, addressed to the Ilc'vereiid Presbytery, was 
laid on the table by Dr. Gordon, Uio Moderator, which being opened by the 
clerk, was found to contain a letter from llu^ Jlev. James Brown, junior minis- 
ter of St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, accompanied by a pctilionaiul complaint 
by that gentleman against Dr. Bryce, the senior minister, and the Kirk Session 
of that congregutiim. 

‘Mr. Brown complained, that upon his arrival at Calcutta, he found himself 
treated by his reverend senior In a manner which he felt incompatible with the 
dignity of his situation as a pastor of the church; tliat he iiad represented 
this to Dr. Bryce* and claimed an equality with him, which was denied ; that 
he had claimed bi.s right to be received as a member of the Kirk Hession, 
which was also refused ; that upon the occasieii of his celebrating a marriage 
ceremony, he had met with an extraordifcary interruption, and upon his com- 
plaining to the Kirk Session, and applying to them for information on what 
grounds they denied to him his ecclesiastical privileges as a pastor of the 
Hoots congregation of Calcutta, he had been met with abuse on their part ; 
they denying his right to the title of junior minister, and only designating him 
aa assistant to his reverend senior. Mr. Brown prayed the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh to institute an in<iuiry into those, and a variety of other circum- 
stances detailed in his petition, relanve to the conduct of Dr. Bryce and the 
Kitk Session : and that the reverend Presbytery would instruct the Kirk Ses- 
^sion to give him the information required, and to cease to annoy him, J:»y 
refusing to him his eccleslustical privileges as a member of the Hession. 

* After some conversation among the members, and a reference to an act of 
Assembly, which places the Scots Church in India under the jurisdiction of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, the petition of Mr. Brown, with its accom- 
j^ying doemuents, was ordered to lie on the table till next meeting of 
P|p©«hytery.* ‘ 

Interior of Africa. 

Bespatclies have been received^at the Colonial Od&ce, dated 1 8th 
Junej fironk Mr. Warrington, British Consul at Tripoli. These 
despatciiesy we are delisted to %tate, annouuce^he arrival of our 
intrepid eomitryinaa, jlv£»jor Laing, at the great ceirtre of African 
internal oonunerce, the long-sougM city of Timhactoo. The date . 
of his arnvtd is not stated, but from the time he Twat, it was 
probable it took pla^ about the beginning of February^t ^ llie next 
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cft^iiavaii which arrives at Tripoli from TimLictoo will bring us fat - 
thcr accounts froraT our enterprising traveller regarding his future 
movements. If he proceeded down the river Niger as expeditiously 
as he could, we may soon expect t< 4 hear of his arrival in Englana. 
The reports of the dispersion of the caravan with which he was 
travelling, after it had left Twat, and which had ^cached* thh 
country through a re'fepcctahlc chyincl, are thSs, we rejohse to say, 
falsihed. Inured to the African climate, and arriving at TimbuctojcT 
early in the dry season, we consider every ^dlhger to Jdlijor Laiiig as 
over. The navigable current of the Niger will rapidly hear hijn, 
we think, to the Atlantic, through •countries and powers deeply 
impressed with the majesty and fame of Great Britain. Two Bri- 
tish travellers are at present in the heart of Northern Africa, to 
which they have advanced from opposite points. Tims, desirable 
and important objects ere accompli^ied, wlicn these are left to men 
of judgment and knowledge ; and much as vve differ from Mr. Bar 
row about the course and tonninatlon of the Niger, still it is but 
justice to state, that it is to him and the alacrity with which his 
views are seconded by the Colonial Office, that the country is in- 
debted for these expeditions, and whatever important geographical 
discoveries may he made in them. Had these matters continued 
to be left in the hands of the African institution, they would have 
drivelled for a century about Sierra Leone, and never have ascer- 
tained even the source of the Niger, though that settlement, now 
settled near forty years, is as near the source of that river as York 
is to London ! No later advices have been received from Clap- 
perton than those which announced his arrival at Sockatoo ; but by 
the arrival of the Despatch mali-of-war from the coast of Africa 
(the Bight of Benin) some previous despatches from tliat traveller 
have been received, which are of considerable imporiaiice, as dis- 
closing his route and progress to Sockatoo ; On the 7th of March 
he was at Katangah, the capital of Yarba or Yarriba, a country j 
bordering on Nyffe ; from whence ^ he was preparing to set out for 
Kiama, and from thence to Wanwa and Youri (distant four days* 
journey from Wanwa) ; thus passing the place where our unfor;^ 
tunate countryman. Park, was lost, i^tangah is stated to be thirty 
miles east of the Niger. Important information he must, of c^mrse, 
have obtained there ; but still more important information he of 
course obtained, and has, no doubt, generally tmrismitted to this 
country, in his advance to Katadgah, and in farther jadvance norths , 
wards ; because in that route, and in the latter space, be umst 
have crossed the Niger, and pasled Nyffe, at that point where i^me * 
will have it that the Nj^er turns east to the Nile of J%ypt^ and 
others that it empties itself intern inlapd lake. Tbei^ lie must 
have received positive inforihation whether the mighty Niger runs 
eastward, or continues its cohisc, as we belie w; it does, southward 
through Ijbat^ine of country yet unexplored, through which twenty 
mighty rivers, which enter the sea in the Delia of Bonin, descend 
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to the ocean. These ]^oints, we have no doubt, arc in a great nipa-* 
sure determined by tha advices received from Clapperton ; and 
probably the next ‘.Quarterly Review ’ may favour us with a peep 
behind the curtmu, which wo ^it with undiniiidshed confidence to 
pei'ceive drawn up . — Glasgow Courier, 


vCASn OF ^MONAGKJfiE, Tllfi PARSER MERCHANT 

BOMBA V. 

OoR readers will remember the several previons "occRsions on which we 
have introduced this subject to their notice ; and be happy, we doubt not, at 
learning that justice, though extrcimely tardy and somewhat incomplete, is 
about to be rendered to the injured individual, whose life has been embittered 
by the struggles Into which the retjectipn of his claims had plunged him. In 
a judgment pronounced on his case In the Supreme Court of Bombay, the award 
was made in his favour ; and,, against this decision* an appeal to the Privy 
Council was instituted by the Bombay Government through the East India 
Company, which we hear is to l>e, if it has not already Ijeen, withdrawn. W e 
must do the Directors the justice to say, that if this be true, it is a step as 
wise as It is humane on their parts ; for, with the almost uniform opinions 
all their own law;offi<?ers in favour of the full claims of the plaintiff, as well 
as the strong facts of the case, we can hardly suppose, had the Appeal beau 
proceeded in, but that the Privy Council would have decided against the 
Company ; and even, perhaps, have granted the Parsee merchant the hve years* 
interest on his claims, which he consents to waive by accepting the last judi- 
cial decision, and praying them to withdraw their ajmeal. Tlieir assenting to 
this prayer of the plaintiff must therefore be an act ^ubly agreeable to their 
own reflections, since, by persisting ip pmsecutfhg it, the individual might have 
had the remnant of his life made miseinlole, without any possible gain to the 
Directors, or benefit to the public service ; whereas, by permitting the Judi- 
cial decision of the Supreme Court at Bombay to tab e effect, their own dignity 
is maintained, the laws upheld, and even tiie injured party satisfied with the 
measure of his redress. 

From some omission in the copyist, the document, which we subjoin, is 
iVithout a date ; but circumstances ^ad us to infer, (hat it must have been 
Witten ill thef early, part o,f the present year ; and we trust that, long before its 
ciose, the individual will bo put iu possession of his property, and have the 
* close of his life rendered hajipy, by that most godlike of all attributes, Justice, 
which, whenever or wherever displayed or administered, comman(<s involun- 
tarily the respect even of enemies, and the willing homage of mankind. 

Idttrait ov CuRi^,TJEE MoNacKJEs, MeAchaht of Bombay, to the 
Directors op the EAst India Company. 

ToiUke Jianourable Court qf Directors qfthe Honourable Eaift India. Company, 

Smst—The question so long pending between your Houpur- 
able€«^ ;fm myself, relative to my claim Ibr the t^fcpply of rice by the 
garrlsou-st^iweeper to the Mitary department, in 1803, huvijpg been .byppght 
to an issue imhe late Court of the Recorder, iu April 1823, and decided in 
my favour, I jhad hoped*, although the Bombay Government bad; given noRce < 
of an intentio^ tP appeal the King in Council against tlmt decision, that as 
the time (six iuonths^ Ikuiiod by Act of FurliaiAeut for the re%<|^iibn of regii 
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• ’ * 1 

lar pelUion^ of appeal had been sulfercd to expirer for five months, tlie de<^e 

olHhe Court would li^ve remained undisturbed* -1 was, howevert too aanguine 
in my calculations. The Appeal to bis Majesty^ Council tranamiltecilo 
Engbind by the Uptoti Castle and Floreniia in Deceiftber and Apr4 liiiit, uud it 
now becomes an iiufierious duty that ^owe to my faintly, as well as to my 
creditors, to solicit your honourable Court to arrest the D&rther progress oi the 
Appeal. # • * 

2. To influence your«determination in this particular, I cotisider*it necessary 
to exhibit to your honourable^Jourt {fa the clearest light) the Justice of mf 
cause, and the equity of the decision passed by th|^ Court ofJ#w. 

3. With this view, I proceed to lay before wur hbnourat^e Cpuit an ab- 
stract of the whole of the circumstances connc^cAod with idy'cdlltrhjct^ freiiilthe 
earliest period up to the date of the decision of the RecOmet^s Court; and as 
this is a case of great importance to my pecuniary interests, requi^ng proper 
elucidation, and deserving your serious attention, I hope dnd trust the detail 
will not be considered* unnecessarily prolix. 

4. On Saturday the 27th November, IS02, an advertisement appeared in 
the ‘ Bombay Courier,* inviting proposes to contract for tlie supply of rice, 
dholl, ghee, &c., &c., for the military depart, ineut, for one year, to commences 
from the 1st January 1808. The manner in whict\ the supj^Ues were to be 
made, was particularly specified iu this advertisfiinent, and it was moreover 
said, that in the event of the urgeneg of the public service requiring supplies 
of provlsons to an extent beyond the means of tlie contractor to furnish, he 
should have the pr^crcrue of supplying so much q/’ the indent as he could 
without failure complxf with."' 1 accordingly offered, on the 16fh December 
1802, to enter into a contract for the supply of rice, dholl, and gheo, pufsutmt 
to the said advertisement, for the military department at jl^mbay. The Go- 
vernor in Council accepted my tcutder, and communicated the same through 
Mr. Secretary Grant, on tlie 25fh December of the, same year, who referrod 
me to the Honourable Company's solicitor. On llio 31 st December, the con- 
tract was prepared, duly ratified, and mutually exchanged. 

5. ^ery shortly aftc?r the conclusion of my agreement with Goveniment, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, then cjonimanding an army approaching hostile! y the 
capital of the Mahratta empire, suntan indent on the Bombay Government for 
rice, spirits, biscuit, military-stores, &c., for the use of the troops urvAer him. 
At this period, too, I found Major Moor, then garrison .storekeeper, making 
purchases of rice in the market, of such an extent as led me to suppose that U 
was required for the public service, and should therefore have boon furnished 
by me as the then contractor for that aiticle. 

6. T accordingly wailed on the said garrison storekeeper, and rixiuesleil he 

would indent on me for all the rice required for the service. In reply to this. 
Major Moor said, that the purpose for wJiich he was procuring rice, was 
contiected with ray contract ; but that if I was disposed to sell him that article 
at the market rates, he wf>uld purchase it from me as from any other mer- 
chant. Believing upon this that Major Moor might have w'anted the rice for 
a purpose not military, I, without hesitation, fumishetl him with 38,000 biig« 
of the rice, being part of the quantity required, charging only the market-price, 
which was then two rupees per bag lower than the rate I was to iw 

contractor ; and preferring a bill for Ihe same to Major Mo^ry and not to the ^ 
Honourable Company.* ^ 

— HP— — — ’^ y *' ** '■'*! ^ 

• N. B. — I would here beg to ask, whether the same caution wopld have 
been used in avoiding a coiqpliance with the contract liad the idii|l^et-priee of 
rice been two rupees higher than the (fontractor^ charge ? I appre- 

hend, that the tJea of secret 'service would scawly diave bead, ,djrgm under 
sue^^'Mreumatances. For exampV*, in the months of vApril ami August 1803, 

' (during the ftitisteice of the contract now in question,) I famishea supplies 
for 1500 n^; although t^ie nricc's of ghee and dtu»U vfore exceedingly dear, 
far beyond ||ie contract. No attempt was then IXiade th deprive inc of my 
right to supply. 
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7. Some months after, wlien 1 found that the rice was sent to Poona, 
consequently for and consum^ by the Honourable C-ompany’s Bombay and 
Madras trobps, 1 waited pn Major Moor, and stated, that as it appeared the rice 
had been procured for public purposas, and was supplied to the military de- 
partment, which ou^ht to have beeif left to me as the contractor, who was 
bound, to supply all the rice required, 1 should prefer a claim to wlmt would 
have been my profit, viz. the sum between my contract price and the price 
paid by hiirf for the rice^ On referring to my contract, (which he had not pre- 
f lously seen,) MajotvMoor told me thdt ho had merely obeyed the orders of 
his superiors, ai^ that I sl^ould apply to Government for the diiference in the 
aforesaid rice. ^Previous to ^which, however, I look tlie opinion of my law- 
adviser, who declared that thegtransaction was a bona fide infringement of the 
letter and Mrit of my contract ; the 8th paragraph of which sets forth, that 
so long as 1 acted up to my engagement, the said United Company, and the 
yarrison Aorekeeper in their service, should apply to wic, as contractor, for 
all the rice, ghee, and dholl, which they might want, or have need to bo fur- 
nished or provided with, or to be made up or supplied to the military department. 

8. Mortified at this, and seeing alifb that my case stood singly, inasmuch as 
the contractors for biscuit, spirits, military and civil stores, supplied these ar- 
ticles for the very same service, to the extent of several lacs of rupees, and 
those contractors reaped benefit therefrom, whilst T, the rice- contractor, was 
deprived of evenr advantage,* 1 addressed the honourable the Governor in 
Council, on the loth July l^^, representing the circumstances, and requesting 
that thedififeronce between the contract price and that paid by the Honourable 
Company for the whole of the 74,000 bags of rice supplied to the troops by 
Migor Moor, be made good to me, because 1 should have gained that profit 
had the spirit of wy contract been adhered to on the part of Government. 

9. The above address from me was Toferred to Major Moor, the garrison 
, storekeeper, who acknowledged in his, reply, dated the 27th July 1804, that I 

had applied to him to supply the rice in question, but stated he did not (from 
motives of policy) eommunicate the purpose for w hich it was wanted ; he also 
stated, he had informed mo that the purchase in question was not connecte4 
with my contract, and that whatever 1 had advenced in my said letter to Go- 
vernment was correct, + • 

10. My letter (with Major Moor’s report) was then referred to the Military 
Board, and most of the members were of opinion that 1 w'as entitled to the 
difiference upon the whole of the rice procured and supplied by the garrison 
storekeeper during my contract ; but the Commander-in- Chief contended, that 
the rice purchased by Major Moor was for General Wellesley’s army, and 
therefore had nothing to do with my contract.} The members of Council dis- 
sented from his Excellency’s opinionf but as hia Excellency had a voice in 
Gottncil, and was, moreover, supported by the Governor, my petition was con- 

, kequently rejected by Government. 

11. I then addressed a second letter, dated 4th October 1804, to Government, 
stating, 1 was informed that the majority of the Military ^ard was in my 

♦ N. B.-~It is here worthy of notice, that the contracts for biscuits, spirits, 

^ dim., all contained a clause providing foi* the urgency of the service, and were 
feanvted to accordingly, because Government could not obtain those articles 
at a Cheaper rate, as was done in the rife-contractor’s case.- 1 Buch part of the 
biscttii however as was beyond the means of the contractor to furnish, Major 
Moor purohaled elsewhere, and the same line of conduct should have been 
ofsserv^ tovm^s me* All ^e arrack^was supplied by hm contractor^ 

t The facta' stated ii^ this paragraph are 'corroborated by< Major Moor itt 
his letter to tlie Editor tof the ♦ Oriental Bbrald,’ for Nov. 1824, vol. iiL p. 
403. . * 

} His Excellency aeemOd to forget that the rite had likewise; beo.i consumed 
by Bombay troops. ^ * 
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fa'iour, and therefore requested a reconsideration of my case, ivhioh letter, 
with other proceedihgs, was referred to Mr. i^hrioidatid, then Company’s 
counsel. Mr. Tliriepland was of opinion that my claim, on account of the lioe 
consumed by the Bombay troops, was well-founded, l>at4;hat I did not appear 
to have a claim to difference on accounAf that supplied by Major Moor to the 
army of General Wellesley^ because such a supply eovld never have beem eon* 
templaied at the time the contract was entered into. • # * 

12. It was quite impossible ^to conceive on what grounds Mr. Thrleplaiql 
could have advanced so preposterous an assertion as t hatful atiiig to the supply 
not having been anticipated, when it was distinctly asserted^n the ith para- 
graph of the contract, that in the event of thetlr^eitry qf the public serriee 
of the said Company*s military department rdljuiring rice beyond my mduois 
as contractor to supply, “ I should have the opportunity ** of furnishing so 
much of the indent as t could without failure comply with j ^ naw, unle.ss 
some extraordinary call for rice, &c., was contemplated in preparing tlie con- 
tract, why, I respectfully submit, should such a clause, general and indefinite 
ill its terms, and exclusively providing for the urgency of the public service, 
have been introduced ? That such an exfmordinary call was contemplated is 
apparent from the fact of the Goveminent of Bombay (ns 1 have since under- 
stood) having received intelligence from the Government of Madras, about 
1802, of the probability of an irruption of the Mahratf a states, and of assistance 
being required from the Bombay Government in furnishing supplies. The 
hostile movements of the British and Mahratta powers at this time are also fully 
.stated in the * Asiatic Annual Register* for 1808, p. 20 to 22, (which lately^ 
came into my possession,) and confirm the supposition that the Indian Gover- 
ment fully contemplated a Maliratta war. This, I humbly submit, entirely 
overrules the objection advanced by Mr. Thriepland rclatWe to no supplies 
having been contemplated. t 

IS. It may not be amiss here to point, out another instance of the incorrect- 
ness of Mr. Thriepland’s reasoning, as contained in the extract from Ms above- 
mentioned report. He says, a “ reference to the preamble of the contract puts 
the limitation (of supply) beyond the possibility of doubt, for it is tbero said, 
the contractor is to supply such rice, Ac., ns may be wanted for the service of 
the military department at Bombay, liy which is clearly meant the troops be- 
longing to Bombay, and them alone.” If Mr. Thriepland’s clients hsid been 
disposed to admit the perfect truth of this assertion, they would have placed 
themselves in a worse predicament than if they had conceded to roe the point 1 
have ever endeavoured to establish ; for it is obvious, that if by the words 

military department at Bombay,*' riie troops belonging to Bombay are 
clearly meant, 1 should be Justided in preferring a claim to compensation for 
every grain of rice supplied to the wholS of the Hombay troops by diiferent 
commissariat oflicers in every part of the ^mbay territories for the whole of 
the period that my contract existed, hi the quibbling of my opponents re** 
garding the technical construction of my contracts, there evidently exists there- 
fore a palpable contradiction, for if they cannot subscrilie to the above inter- 
pretation of my agreement, there is, of course, nothing loR for them but to 


* It, should, however, be observed. In justice to Mr. Thriqpland, that it if • 
likely he was not aware of the operation in the Mahratta states. Had 4hat ^ 
circumstance beec» known to him, his cipinioii would no doubt have boeu more * 
favourable to my ease. 

+ The Govemmenliof Mad|as judiciously determined not to* lose time in 
awaiting the instructions of the Govemof-General{|and accordingly, hi the l>e* 
ginning of Nov. 1802, assembled hn army. ♦ 

The Government of Bombay likewise prepared for service the disposable 
force at that I^esidency ; and yet, in ISOt*, the Bombay Govomment stated, to 
my surprise.^ that no war was jn rout empial ion when i(ie eonlract was entered 
into. 
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siinction the other construction I have always considered it to boar, viz. tligit 
the words “ supplies to the mjflitary department at Bombay,'’ siijnity all siip' 
plies requirfedlo be furnished at Bombay for the military, no matter to what 
station they may be or for what military uses when once supplied. 

14*. The report of Mr. Thrieplancf was foi*warded to the Military Board 
for further consideration, and the Board, a^freein^f with that gentleman, re- 
commended jTshodtd be paid for rice supplied to the Bombay troops, which 
calculated at 3472 rupees. This stpn was accordingly otfered me by (io- 
vernment, on the 22d tJecernber 1804, in full of by rice claims, instead of one 
lac and 48,000 riipees. t 

15. Of course I declined tt^ above offer, and in a tlprd letter, dated 6tb 
January 1805, desired to know ur^ what calculation such a triding sum 
could have been proposed. This letter was referred to the Military Boerd, 
and by theffn to the garrison-storekeeper, wdio, in his statement, allows that 
he had indented on me for all the rice lequired in 1803. I should have gained 
more than one lac and ten thousand rupees, deducting in his calculation all con- 
tingent charges, such as haminallage, ^mrterage,) warehouse rent, ftc.,* which, 
if included, would equal the amount of my original claim of 148,0(K) rupees. But 
this statement only induced the Military Board to amend their former recom- 
mendation, and to propose 12,500 rupees to be paid me, which was accord- 
ingly offered to me by Government in full of iny rice claims. 1 declined this 
second offer because the Military Board had assumed wrong grounds of cal- 
culation. I therefore addressed a fourth letter on the 16th February 1807, 
and requested my claims might be decided by arbitration, but received na 
awnven 

16. The Milita^ry Board at the in.stigation of Government, having, on 
the 13th February 1^9, de.sired me to bring forward whatever claims I might 
have on Government, separately and distinctly, I accordingly did so on ilte 
4th October 1809, on account of the rive, as well as for the barracks in Fori 
George, &c., and thereupon they again revised their former recommendation 
and suggested that 1 should be paid 43,500 rui>ces for the rice supplied to the 
Bombay troops alone, but Government adhered to their purpose, and again 
offered me 12,5(K) nipees in full of all my rice cfkims. What otlier inference, 
1 would ask, is to be <lrawn from thisTbut that the Government, in again 
ref(»rrin|^ my claim to the Military Bc'ard. wished to extract from that body 
an opinion adverse to my interests? If the Government referred th<‘ case to 
the Military Board for the j)urpose of being governed hy its report, why, i 
would beg to a-k, was nut their recommendutUm agreed tt) ? 

17. In consequence of the above. I addressed a Memorial to your Honour- 
able Court, datcil 18th July 1S09, im full confidence tluit you would have 
ordered tlm full amount of iny clainfs to be paid with interest. + but your 
J,IoiK>urablc ('ourt, on the l lth June 1814, only sanctioned 43,500 rupees as 
recommended by tlje Military Board, and for the diffenmee of the princij»al 
and interest thereon, a pension of 200 rupees per mensem to be paid to me, 
if 1 relinquished all demands against Government, otherwise I might look 


* The contractor was not bound for' any contingent charges — ^warehouse 
TcnV &c. 

+ K- B* Your Honourable Court well hear in mind that,*in theg5th para- 
graph of that Memorial, I adverted to the loss of 60,<X)0 rupees I hiwl sus- 
tained by my“conlract for the supply j)f mariii%provisifns and stores in the 
year 1804; although the JV||rrine Board recommended an indemnification in 
my behalf of io,00(> ru^ices, yet my potitioh was wholly unattended to. 1 
need not say that I srulxaiitted to that lossowithout a murmur, though if the 
former sum had been reimbursed to me, ! should now be* richer by four laca 
of lupeos. 



the of 

M»/ mirpss in a t ourl of f.uw/^ Tlieso wpre ihetotins oftVT<‘»I ihp by (ioveru- 
iiicnt, oil tbp 15ili 4)oconibor IHli, but bail vour Honourable ('otiit been 
aware of all the j)articulars whicli I now del nil, I .ant coiifi deni* you would 
have allowed me my lull demaiul for the whole of the ri«tf sujiplied by .Major 
Moor, with nine pci* cent, eompound in%*rest. 

IS. (Jonsidering that my elaims on Government for the ^ice contract 
alone, with i-iterest, amounted to four lacH and o bidf of /up?t%ur that tinni, 

I declined the olfer of your Honoural|le (‘ourt, and* slated, in n letter datyl 
Idth Sej)tenil>er 1815, to (Soverninent, my willina^ness receive the above 
sum in part of my elaims, or, that it be pUid^d in the Ij^mouriildc fhviii* , 

jiany’s Treasury to run at interest, until I agai\l applied to your Honourable 
(’ourt ; I was answered tiuii unless 1 pas.^ed a%eaend release of iiUiny cb’Jlms 
no money could he paid me on account. * 

19. On receiving* this information, 1 immediately communicated? the whole 
yiroceedings to my frjeiids in Kng^Uind, and luithorizeil them to addiess u 
J'wrihcr memorial to your Honourable Court, (so desirous iras I i\f avoid in(j 
litiyation.) or to act as in their opinioyN might seem best. ''I'hey, however, 
thought propiit to pul my papers into the liands of Mr. Tlnieplaiid, \vbo w^as 
formerly (-ompany’s counsel here ; that gt ii!leman,'in a l(*Uer to one of my 
friends in England, stated, that he vonsidered I had unjusily dealt frilh, 
and therefore advised I should proivi*'.! in Hu* Keeordei Vs (’ourt at llomlm) , 
where I could prove my case belter than my agmit could do in England. 

20. (’onforniably to such odvici*, I proceeded to engagi‘ coini'jel on my 
ease, but, owing to the ditliculties and impi'dinu'nts occasioned Cry tlu' snudl 
iiumb(‘r of advocates then practising in the lute Honouraldc the (’oint of Kc- 
corcler, the indisposilion and subsequent ilcpartnre to sea of iny barrister, the 
late Mr, Woodhouse, also the ditferoi.t changes in tlu‘ Iterorderahip of the 
iknirt, my plaint was ndt filed until damiary 1820. t !a the answer (<» Ibis 
plaint, the counsel to your Honourable' (’ourt, in May l82l,olfered to j»ay the 
sura of 43,500 rup(?es as desired by your Honourable Court, with additional 
six per cent, compound interest from tlie date of your letter, provided I 
signed a general release for all niy claims, Tliis i again declined by advioi^ 
of my counsel, and the caiAe was a<*cordingly tried by the liecoidcr. Sir 
Anthony Buller, in April 1822, who^lbi^ed me for the lice supplied to the 
Bombay troops only 107,000 rup^'cs, with six per cent, simple intertsl from 
1804 to the year 1823, but with thi^ decree 1 was by no means snlisfied, be- 
cause rny principal claim for the whole of the rice supplied, with luue per 
cent, compound irUere.st, amounted to uj>wards of nine lacs of rupees. 

21. 1 then, under /ci/o/ advice^ applied to Sir Anthony Buller for a new 

trial, because 1 hud every right to the full amount of my principal, (I48,(M»0 
rupees,) wdth nine per cent, eompounil interest for the said period ; upon 
showing sufficient ground.s for the same. Sir Anthony Buller granted iiie.j). 
new trial, but Sir Edward >\cst having in the mean time arrived from En- * 
gland, Sir Anthony Buller returned to Bengal, or otherwise I have no doubt 
his Lordship would have altered his decision and allowed iny full demand, 
with nine per cent, compound interest, as lie slated in op(*n Court, that had 
the aldermen^ his eotlearjues, eoneurred with him, he would have allowed 
more, with what is. and has been customary, viz. nine p<‘r cent, compound 
interest. • 

22. I’he pres^jnt Chief Justice then tried the said cause* in the month of* 
April 1823, aul, according to the tcAm and tenor of mg contract, allowed 

"a— 

* N. B. It ^ould be borne in mind lhat this^ension of 290 rupees was in 
lieu of interest on several claims.^ ^ 

+ This howevei was considerably within the linillatioTi of statute, and 
would seen^ t.o#furnLsh further grounds for granting me the remaining five 
years’ interesi. 
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me\he full amount of my principal upon 74, (KK) bags of rice supplied by 
Major Moor to the Military. Department during iny contract in the ytfar 
1803, being one lac and. 48, (KX) rupees with the Company’s rate of interest, 
(whicii in the aggregate is less than nine per cent., t)eing calculated at the 
rate the Company pud for their loan^ fourteen instuad of twenty years. 
His Lordship’s motive for striking off five years’ interest \/as, that in his 
opinion I had t|^egk^cted to file my plaint from September 1815 until January 
loSO ; my reasons for delaying to do so arc fully explained in paragraph 19. 

Contemplatiil^ the probability *bf the final decision of the King in 
Council being w^hmd fomseveral years, during which period, aged ns I am, 
it may pleaae the Alifilghty toiiemove mo frona this world ; and being, for tliafc 
reason, and on account of unwillingness to be at variance with gout 
Honourable Court, extremely anxibus to have this long pending, harassing 
case* speeMlg decided, I do most humbly and earnestly entreat that your 
Honourabm Court will be. pleased to revoke the appeal to his Majesty in 
Council, and order the Bombay Oovemment to pay me the difference of five 
years* interest struck off by Sir Edward West, thus putting an end to the 
differences that have unhappily siibsieied between your Honourable Court and 
myself relative to the rice contract. In making Inis appeal, however, to the 
liberality and kindness of your Honourable Court for the above reasons, I 
wish it to he understood, that I am under no apprehension as to the result of 
the reference to the supreme power in England. Far froip anticipating a 
decision of the King in Council unfavourable to nw claim, I am sanguine the 
Xiords of appeal will not only confirm Sir Edward West’s judgment, but grant 
me also the five years* interest struck off by his Lordship. 

24. If any doubt should romain on the minds of your Honourable Court, 
as to the equity of my claim to an observance of the letter of my contract, I 
beg to offer the following observations in the hope of removing such impres- 
sion : 

25. One of the main points of contention on the trial of the cause in the 
Recorder’s Court, was rounded on the supposed privacg of the rice supply, 
and it was insisted toy the counsel for your Honourable (’ourt, that on this 
ground the supply did not come within the propsions of ray contract, which 
exclusively referred to public sujipUcs. #I shall therefore endeavour to show, 
that whatever character the legal advisers of your Honourable Court have 
been pleased to attach to the affair, it was to all intents and purposes of a 
public nature. In the first place, may I not ask, whether the nomination of 
Major Moor to this duty, in preference to other officers, tloes not imply that 

» the transaction was public and connected with the usual duties of a garrison 
storekeeper X 

26. Although Major Moor, in receding rice from me in 1803, assorted to 

me (in consequence of the instructions he had received from the Govern- 
.iifdnt) that the supply of it did not come within the scope of my contract, 
which led m& to ii\fer that he wanted ft for a private purpose not militai'y, 
(on which ground alone / fwrni^ed yet independent of his assertion to 

Government, he, in his private letter to me of the 8th March 1805, unhesitat- 
ingly makes the following avo'ur^, ,^bi^h materially favours my argument 
tbit the transaction was |)utollc. Hifil tetter runs thus : “1 readily say that 
you positively declined ray offer of 6,04 !Ml) rupees, which sum I tendered to 
you ip token of my friendship, and more especially of your fidelity, diligence 
and Ml in the assistance you rendered mO, ana qf cour^p to the public, 
for ptm and I have never had any but public business to transact 
together*** * n 

27. When Govemmetff appointed Major MtVor as Seneral Wellesley’s 
agent, did not Government con espond with Maj or Moor as garrison storekeeper, 


* I have no doubt that^Major Mtoor will rradijy testify to l^ie tifuth of the 

statement contained in this paragraph. i 
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and with the Military Board the mUilary dejfhrtment of this Presidency, 
thereby contradicting the privacy of the transaction ? 

28. If line rice had been the property of General Wellesley, I i^pectfhlly 

submit it could not (as was the case) have been suppjkMi to the Bombay 
troops, without a poiiitive departure frJhi the tenns of ray contract with Go- 
vernment, which provided that the troops belonging to the Honourable 
Company were to be furnished by me. » , • 

29. If Major Moor*had purehasckl the said rice *as an agent* for Generai 

WellcsK*y, why, I beg to ask,*shottld tiovernment bavetaiUowed him to br^n^ 
it in his books as garrison storekepecr, send returna^ the Military 
Board, and include the amount of the rice in jhis public disbursements as 
garrison storekce[>er ? * * 

80. If Major Moor hud really been an* agent for General Wellesley In a 
private way, vtdiy did he send his bill for the rice to the militaiSr auditor* 
General (a public staff officer) for examination, and subsequently to the 
Military Hoard to be passed, and then receive payment for the rSco in public 
money from the military -paymaster as the expenses of this Presidency ? 

81. If the amount for that rice had been paid for General Wellesley’s army 
alone, there was no occasion for its being debited in *the military paymaster’s 
cash-book, as an advance to the garrison storekeepejr for the military charges, 
and subsequently brought under that head by the accountant-general, for the 
expenditure of this Presidency. To be sure, part of the rice was, in the first 
instance^ debited, by mistake^ to the Madras Government, but in the year 
1805 the same was again credited to that Government, and debited to this 
Presidency, which furnishes fresh evidence that the supply was charged to the 
military department of this Presidency. 

82. It is notorious tliat all the persons engaged in weighing and measuring 
the rice, &c., were public servants ; also, that the warehouse rent, cooly and 
boat hire, were paid from the commiRsariat department or garrison slore- 
keeper’s of this Presidency, which is another proof that the transaction was 
public. 

88. Supposing the supply office to have been really a separate concern, for 
what reason were the military' marine, and civil stores drawn from the public 
departments, and supplied for the same service as that on which the rice was 
wanted, and brought to the accounts of this Presidency in the departfneni of 
garrison storekeeper, and the amount thereof charged to this Presidency, to- 
gether with the rice. 


84. If Government were applied to by General Wellesley to obtain rice for 
his army, and that such had been considered a separate concern, why then 
some person, independent of the Company’s servants, should, I presume, have 
been appointed to execute such business^ or if a Company’s servant was em- 
powered to make that supply, it would have been proper to keep a distinct, 
atcimnt of the same ; but Government or the Military Board were aware tf 
the transaction as relating to the Honourable Company’s public service, and 
therefore allowed Major Moor to continue entering the same in his accounts 
as garrison storekeeper. 

85. If General Wellesley calldd on the Government to supply him with 

provisions and stores, it was because Jthis was the nearest place to his army ; , 
and it is the known practice of the Goveniment of one Pre^dency to apply 
to the Government of another, when they see that applies can he sooner • 
procured from such other; therefore,'* whatever rice General Wellesley re- 
quired from Bombay was for the troops of the Honourable Company, and not 
u Ji 


* N« B. Therc»is no better evidence that Majdr M8or himself considered 
Geqenil' Wellesley’s supplies to be of a public character, than the circum- 
vteAce of his reporting all his arrangements about provisions to Government ; 
and asking government to a^iolnt some person to muiist him at Panwell, in 
receiving andoieliveriiig stores, because it would he publicly beneficial.” 
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for his private account ; aiuf it must have bet*n far from his wish to deprive ^he 
contractor of his just dues, aurd, as my contract with the flonourahle iJornpany 
was thou e^jtistiiig in Bombay ;1 had a right, in virtue <if llie fourth article of it, 
to supply the rice it\ question. 

3(5. If General Wellesley wauted Acc'^kfor his own use, he wredd possibly 
have applie(Jto some merchant, and not to (Jovernment ; Imt us it was for the 
public st^'rvic(s» tlferofoic lie applied naturally to (Jovernor Duncan. When I 
demanded tfie differenciAjpon the whol^e of llie rice pareha^f d and charged t() 
(iH’i military departirftnt ot thi.s Prosideiuty by J\3ajor Moor, it was Ihh wish of 
the Bombay Gt^ernment debit the rice to the Madias Presidency, but 
General Wellesley, who watt referred to on the subject, was of opinion that 
as*aU the Presidencies belonged to the Uonourahit^ (Nonpuny, it nmx imnia- 
leriul to which of them the ctiar/fv Jor the articles supplied to him friim 
Bombay <y.iould be debited, as they vven* all the .same; for although (lie great 
extent of the Honourable Company’s territories has rendered it iieeessaiy for 
them to establish three separate Presideucies, yet theit interests are mutual in 
elfeet. In proof that the Government recognise this indiscriminate mode ot 
supply when the ('xigeiicies of the Service demand it, it is only necessary to 
refer to the fiict, of consldcrabU! <pumtilies of rice and grain having beam sent 
to Madras and Bengal during the yeir ; the faihirf* of the rains and the 
call of the Burmese War producing a gieat scarcity in these articles. This 
rice and grain was supplied by the Bombay commissariat If the contract 
system had boon in force, tlu‘ contractor would have been the person to have 
referred to, and any diqiarture from such a course must, of necessity, have fur- 
nished a p«iralUd breach of ctinlr^icl to that which I'onns the subject of this 
memorial. 

37. It may not be irrelevant here to slate that in cousequcnce of the notion 
of Government that the rice siqipliod to General Wellesley’s army had nothing 
to do with my contract, their advocate-general, Mr. Norton, was desired to 
move for a new trial, staling as a leasoa, that the supply to General Welles- 
ley’s army was a separate concern, on wliich point I am hap)>y to say that the 
Honourable the Supreme Court cleaily exhibited to the advocate-general, 
that by the tenor of the Courth and eighth arti^^les of the contract, 7vheiicvrr 
the Uorermu nt. of Bvmbai/ required $iicc iti the militarij department or 
upon q^iy enmigem y, to bo made up or to be provided for the use of the 
Honourable Company, it .sboubl havi been supplied by the contractor, no 
matter for whut pupose, or for vvlial army, or for what Piesidency. as long as 
the rice was supjilied from the mililury deparlinem at Bcunbay, because no 
particular army was mentioned in Ike contract. ''I’his, 1 hope, will fully 
satisfy your Uonourablc Court, that the question as to the right of supply is 
placed at rest, and that any further efforts to alter it would only tend to dis- 
tress nie by delay, without in the end benefiting the interests of your Ho- 
nourable Court. 

38. Having now stated ail T conceive to be necessary tp ♦establish a con- 
viction in the minds of your Honourable (’ourt that my cluirns are just and 
well founded, it only remains forme to entreat an acquiescence in the respect- 
ful solicitation 1 have preferred in the t^imly-third paragraph of this ad- 
dress. The whole of the circumstances aboverdetailed may be simply resolved 
into this, viz. th^t my contract was vloftited by the supply of rice having been 
sep^tely vested in Major Moor on the plea of its being a separate trans- 
action, of the public and official chara/;ter of which transaction there cannot 
remain, I should hope, the slightest doubt on the minds of your Honourable 
Court. c 

89. There is but one otb^. point, after establishing (as I hope 1 have satis- 
factorily done) my right to tne supply, to whfch I am desirous^nf drawing your 
Honourable Court's ‘pa<rticul^ attention, and that is, the e((uily of my cl^im 
to interest from 1815 to 1809. I am so fully iiupre.ssed with a sense of tho 
rigid and upright justice of Kir Edward West,J(iat I can only stt^pose he re- 
fused to grant me interest for that period, frotq an idea that It bad uimeces- 
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warily negflecled to institute iiiy suit at l^aw. llAi Lordship has stated, that if 
sv* plaint id* be guilty^of laches or negligence enforcitig a demand, be will 
in no case be entitled to interest on such denmnd.*’ To this daclaration I 
readily subscribe, but 1 ho[)e that 1 have by no meaks l^t open to its 

operations. , ^ * * 

40. With this view, I beg again to refer your Honourable Court to the 19th 
and aOth paragraphs of this address. It is there set forth.* th^t 
on learning from (J oveyument the result of their reference to youi* Honourable 
Court, 1 communicated withrfny fiierWs in England, ii^the earnest hope thaA 
another appeal to you direct might render that dis^reeable expedient (a*re- 
couise to law) quite unnecessjiry. That my frimmis in Eii||^land suggested 
another course is Mirely no proof of wiliul n^'^gligence on my part. I ipay 
have used utinvccssarjf forbearance m seu<ling tirst to England, which, how- 
ever, should rather entitle me to gi eater consideration from your Honourable 
Court than form a plea for depriving me of my lawful dues. Wlun!*l liecame 
acquainted with the wishes of my Engii.sh friends, (us expresstul in the ex- 
tract of their letter) did I hesilale longer to bring forward my plaint ? No, 
Honourable Siis, the delay was oe.cusynned, as 1 have before said, by my 
counsel’s illness, his other numerous avocations, and the frequent changes 
in the Recordership of the Court. * 


41. But admitting, for the Suko of argument, that 1 was guilty of laches 
or negligence ” in not filing my plaint from 1SI5 to 1H20, is’jt not sufficient to 
substantiate my claim to interest that your Honourable Court, had the entire 
use of my principal and interest for that time? On every principle of com- 
mon justice, I conceive (with all humble deference to the judgment of 8ir 
Edward West) that when money is withheld from one individual by another, 
that other is bound to pay a regular atid reasonable rate of interest for the 
.sum so withheld ; because, if that money had been paid t!) the individual, he 
could either have obtained an advantageous rate of Interest elsewhere, or 
might so hav<' employed his funds as 4u derive a greater profit than would 
arise from mere accumulation of interest. 1 merely cite these as general 
principles in favour of the payment of the inlereHl, my own case being much 
/tttrrfer than any I have supposed, inasmuch us had llie money beim in my pos- 
session, I could have sat isfieiV many pressing creditors, to wiunn I have been 
obliged to pay a I'uinons eomponnd ■inlerest of nine per cent., besides pre- 
mium called mandany, &c., &c.* Bui, indeed, had I owed no mouwy what- 
ever, 1 could have vested iiiy money in Res|>ondontia Bonds or the RcMnittable 
Loan, yielding about forty per cent., so that f tiust your Honourable Court 
will unhesitatingly admit that i have been a very great sufferer. I appre- 
hend nothing more need now be advanced to show' that / r/.d not unneces- 
sarily procrastinate the prosecution of my rice suit, and that even if / d«Vi, 
I ought to be paid the five years’ interi^^t on principles of equity alone. 


42. I am too firmly possessed with a .sense of your Honoiimble LViuit’^ 
justice and liberality to expect any other answtT to tlie present detail of my i 
case, than compliance with my request for the remaining five years’ interest, 
and the total withdrawal of your ap|ieal to the King in Council. Indeed, 
when 1 reflect that 1 was in a manner compelled by your Honourable Court to 
seek redress in a court of law, it is impossible to imagine you would now 
wish to deprive me of the benefit of the decision. Your Honourable Court 
must bo too sensible of the gicat estfe.a of your own powur to suppose that ' 
any of your subjects, far lf»sR one so humble as myself, would pretend to ar- , 
raigo your decisions, or to resort to^cgal proceedings, unless his case were 
one of peculiar hardship, such ^ is mine ; and I do not scruple to express my 
conviction, that had 1 been able to lay before your Honourable Coiut as com- 
plete an exposition oi my rice transacAon as I b^e here been able to detail, 
your Honourabl^e Court, ucdiig with your usuar spirit of liberality, would 


• This fact h|S Been proved by many respectable gcuUeraeu of the Presi- 
dency. • ^ * 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. f Q 
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}iav« come to s»nch a det(*rmi[l itian with respect to my claim as would have 
left uie nothing to wish for, but, on the contrary, would have inspired me witlr 
boundless grjititude, and an unferaitling zeal in your service. 

I have the honour to be; with the utmost deference, Honourable Sirs, your 
most obedient and ve?y humble servant. 

(Si^k) 


(;i'RSET,fEE MoNACKJEE. 


ScBSCRipfi^N FOR Mr. Buckingham. 


' « 

The following Contributions to thhi Subscription have been received since 
the last AcJjertisemeat in July : 


Lord Kinnaird. . . , . ct*20 0 West Briton Newspaper. . . A 0 

A. Batman no 10 0 A Fiiend . . ' 10 0 

Hon. Jas. Ab.rcrombi<‘, M. P.20 0 ^ S. B. G. (through Mr. V^alpy,) 3 0 

Col. Worsley, Isle of Wight. 5 0 * A llemittance from ^Vo 

C. Ross . 2 0 Friends 100 0 

R. Slade, Vauxhall. ... 30 A Fiiend (through Mr. John 

Wigham 10 Forbes) 5 0 

I )r. Barham, Penzance. 5 0 J umazulabad 10 0 

Anonynnms 10 R. T.. Chance 10 jO 

K. W. W, Pendaives, M. P., Corn- Josiah Struit 5 0 

wall ... .... JO 0 


Suhscuptimis continue to be received by Messrs. Smith, PaMi(‘. and 
Smith, Mansion llotlse Place ; Messrs. Ransom and ('o., Pall Mall East ; and 
by Ihe (’ommittec, at the Thatched Bouse l^avern, St James’s, London, — to 
whom all written Conimunications are requested to be addressed. 

Leicksteu STA.Mioer, 

Autjusi 25, 1820. Secretary. 


CIVIX. AND nXIDXTARV XNTBX.LXGENCB. 

CALCUTTA. 

Civil ajsd EccLESiASirirAL Appointments. 

Fort JFiffiaw, Jan. 20. — Mr. S. T. ffulhbort, Judge, Magistrate, and Col- 
lector of Ramghur ; Mr. Charles Smith, Fourth Judge of Provincial Courts 
.of Appeal ami Circuit of Division of Dacca; Mr. D, C. Smyth. Judge and 
Magistrate of Hooghly ; Mr. James Haringtoii, ditto ditto of Bhaugulpore ; 
Air, B. Tayler, ditto ditto of llackergungc ; Mr W. Lowther, Judge of Juan- 
pore ; Mr. O. Dale, Judge and Magistrate of Moorshedabad ; Mr. A. Grote, 
First Register of Mooradabad, and Magistrate of southern division of that 
district ; Mr, W. P. Okeden, Second Register of Mooradabad. — Feb. 2. — 
Mr, H. M. Plgou,tludgeof Jessore ; Mr. tl.H. Thomas, Judge and Magistrate 
of cUf of Benares ; Mr. W. J. Turquand, Judge of Chittagong ; Mr. F. Mil- 
lelt, l^gistrato of Chittagong t Mr. Black burne, ditto of Rajeshahye ; 
Mr. J, Campbell, ditto of Jessore; Mr. W. N, Garrett, Register of Rajes- 
hahye, and jociut Magistiuite stationed at Bagoorali. — ^^Mr. W. A. Pringle, 
Judge and Magistrate of Zillah of Safun ; Air. ti. P. Thompson, ditto ditto 
of Tipperah ; Mr. A. C.iJFlc^er, Magistrate and Collector of J^ungle Melials ; 
Mr. W. T. Robertson^ Magistrate of Zillah of Juauporc ; Mr. F. Currie, Re- 
gister of ZUlali Court of Juanpore, and join? Magistrate st^ioned at AzeeiH- 
ghur; the Rev, T. Robertson, Minister of St. James’s Churchy the Rev. W. 
Fraser, District Chaplairfat Fnttyghiir. 
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Military Appoiist^.nts. 

Port William^ Ffeb. 9. — ('apt. iVIackiulay, (IfiJM \.I. to bo Uop.-^Asslst. Adj.- 
lien. on this Estab. v. U orsloy, prom. — *10. t’apt.-TirnbrelU rei^t. of Artill., 
to officiate as Suporintoiiilonl and Dir^tor of Fouiidory of Foit William. — 
17. Capt. F. EawrTmce, Superintendent of Family Moiu*>\ 

and Paymasler of Pensions in Kingdom of Oude, v. Fitlon^ proceeded to 
Europe. ♦ • 

» Promotion.? * * ^ 

Infantri), — Maj. F. Sa<^*kvillc to be Eieul.-('t^ ffom lUhFeh. IH28, in 
sue. to f-anth, retired from Service. 0 

d6th N. I. — (:apt. K. T. Iseyer to )»e Alaj f Brev.-(*apt. and Lieut. I*. 
Welland to be Cajil. of a (’omp., and .f. Ewart to be Lieut , from lltti 
Feb. 1826, in sue. to Sael<\ille, prom. 

Cadetfi itdmifird. — 7»lr. d. Farmer to Cav., and prom, to ('onwi ; Mr. 11. 
VVintle to Artillery, and prom, to See. Lieut. 

IVIkBICAL ApPOIN'TMeNT.S. 

Assist. -Surg. W. (’amcron to officiate a.s Sen. Assist, to Presidency Gen 
Hospital, and in medical charge of prisoners in Gai>l, v. Grant noininateil to 
act as Assist. Assay Master to Mint; Assist.-Surg. W’. W. llewett to In* 1st 
Assist. Gar. Surg, of Fort William, v. Innes app. to be Hesidency Surg. 
at Malacca ; Assist. -Surg. IL M. Tweddalo to be 2d Assist. Gar. Surg., v. 

MAOKAS. 

Givii. Appointments. 

FoH St. (ieorye. Feb. 28. — Mr. J. W. Kus.hc)I, T*rincip^l t’ollector of (’ud- 
dapah ; Mr. E. Smalley, ditto of IVellore ; Mr. W. Mason, Sub-(’ollector of 
Bellary ; Mr. A, D. Campbell, Member of Board of Superintendence for Col- 
leges ; Mr. F. W'. Robertson, PriocipAl (Jollector of Bellary. ^ 

Military Appointments. 

Head •Quarters^ Jan. IB, 1826. — Capt. J. Watson, 14^111 N. I., to relieve 
Ueut. F. B. White, 16th N.»l., in charge of sick and wounded in Chiutadri- 
pettah hospital. Lieut. J. •Shepherd, Skth N. I., appointed to 1st Bat, Pioneers, 
V. Ooraperlz proceeding to Europe.— 19. CajM. T. W. Wigan, 36th«p!V. I., to 
join his regt. proceeding on foreign service. Lieut. C. A. Moore to join his 
regt. encamped on Glacis, and to lie .struck oif re*^urn of Inf. Recruit 
dfipot. — SO. Li(‘Ut. Col. J. S. Fraser removed from 33d to 25’ h TV. L, and 
f Jeut. Col. J. Wahah (late piom.) posted to 83d N. 1. — 31. Capt. H. Gray 
removed from 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. to Clamatic Europ. Vet. Bat. at Vizaga- 
patuni. Feb. 0. Lieut. W. II. Budd, i^lst dl* T. L. I., removed to 1st Bat. 
Pioneers, and will accompany his regiment to Ava, after which he will join the 
Pioneers. Lieut. J, Yaldwiu, 21st N. 1. appointed to 2d Bat. Pioneers, f. , 
Budd rein, to 1st. Bat. 

Fort St, George, Jan. 2L — ^20th N. I. Sen. Lieut. F. Plowden to be Capt. and 
Sen. Ens, T, Wakcmaii to bo Lieut., v. James dw. ; I8lh Jmu Licul Col. A. 
Fair, I6th N. L, to command Centre Division of Army until further orders.— 
8, Capt. T. P. Ball, S7th N. I.', to bo Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. to light field 
div. of Hyderabad Subsid. Force, v.^ Gibbings permitted to«retnm to Europe.’ 
Capt. H. G. Jourdan, lOih N. L, to bo Acting Assist. Quart. Mast. G«n, to, 
ditto, during ahaenco of Capt. Ball ^s Acting Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. to 
Nagpore Subsid. Force. Capt. R. Hunter, 4lh N. I., to be PaymaiR. at Masuli- 
patam, v. James dec. Capt. N- 1L. Austin, 18th N I. to be Secretary to Clothing 
Board, v. Hunter. Sub. Assist. Conf. Gen, Lieut. A. Douglas to be D<uv 
Assist. Com. Gen., v. Greene, *dec. Temp. .Aslnist. Com. Gen. Capt. R. W. 
Sheriff to be Assist. Com. Gen., v. Campbell returned to- Europe. Sub Asnist. 
,Cdlii. Gen. Licnt. A. Clarke? to bd Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. v. Sheriff. Temp. 
Sub Assists. Cam.^Oen. Lieut. J. E. Butcher and Lieut. J. Johnstone be Sub 
Assists. CSiDf Gen. to compltte establishment. Sen/Maj. J. Bell, 9th N. I,, 

2 Q 2 
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to ke Liout. Col. v. Ford<le<^^ dated Sd Jan. 1826. Lieut. W. N. Bums, 7th 
N. I., to be Brev.Capl. from 2th Feb.-~7. Lieut. R. Thorpe, 27th N. 1. to adt 
as superiiitcfadent of main road in Northern div. during absence of Maj. Bow- 
ler. ’ Liout. W. E. A. Eliiott, 29th N. L rc-appointed Adj. to that corps, 
Symes. 14. Lieut. (Sen. W. Kinsey Inf., placed on Sen. list from 28d May 
1826, T, Trent dec. Sen. Lieut. Col. J. Brodie, of Inf., to he IJeut. Col. 
Com., V. M‘*Dpw<?ll killed in action ; date 17th Nov. 1825. Lieut. Col. A. 
Grant, of IrtT., to retain. situation of Assist. Com. Gen. until further orders. 
(?apt. C. M. Bird, 81st N. I. to be Paymast. ^ Trichinopoly, v. Elderton 

£ rom. Lieut. W. 5I*Quo''n, 60lh N. 1. to be Fort Adj. at Seringapatam, v. 

[utchinson proi&. Lieut. V? . Elsey, 48d N. I. to, be Fort Adj. at Cannanoru, 
V. MilHngen permitted to return to Europe. 

CwiMi and ISnsiffns appointed to do duty .—Cornet H. F. T.ord, to 8d L. C. ; 
Ensigns T. Stackpole, T. W. Jones, J. Nixon, and W. 1\ Furlonge, to 83d 
N. 1. ; J.«, Matthews, G, G. McDonnell, and B. T. Giraud, to 26th N. 1. 

Artillery 

2d Lieuts. of ArtiUery to be Is^ IJeuts. — J. C. M‘Nair, G. Briggs and J. 
Maitland, from 17th Dec. 1824 ; M. Watts, from 9th June 1825, v. Palmer 
dec. ; A. E. Baillie, froili 10th June, v. Best dec. ; A. J. Begbie, from 8d 
Aug,, V. Warre dec. ; 11., Newman, from Slst Aug., v. Laiube dec. ; F. J. 
Brown, from 12th Nov. v. Wilkinson dec. 

Promotions, 

2d Ughl Cav. — Sen. Lieut. J. Smith to be Capt., and Sen. Corn. S. F. 
McKenzie to be Lieut., v. Allan invalided ; dale 21st Dec. 1825. 

isth Light Cav. — Lieut. D. Macleod to resume App. of Quart. Mast., Interp., 
and Paymast., v. Sinclair. Lieut. W. Sinclair to resume App. of Adj., v. An- 
derson. 

Bd Light Infan. — Sen. Ens. G. W. ^oore to be Lieut, v Adams, killed in 
action ; date 8lh Jan. 1826. 

8l«f L, /. — Sen. Capt. J. Perry to be Maj., Sen. Lieut. G. F. Hutchinson to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. J. B. Key to be Lieut., in sue. to Bowler, prom. ; 
date 8th Jan. 1826. 

8th Native InJ'antrg. — Sen. Ens. T. D RippSn to be Lieut, v. Carruthers. 
iov. ; d|te 4th Jan. 1826. * 

\8th N. i. — Lieut, R. W, Sparrow to be Adj., v. Vivian, prom. 

22d JV. /.—Lieut. T , P. Hay to be Adj. v. Bird, permitted to return to Europe. 
ISth N. L — Sen. Capt. D. Boss to be Maj., Sen, Lieut. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ena. E. Cowio to be Lieut in sue. to Grant, prom, ; date 
17th Nov. 1825. 

SBd N. /, — Sen. Ens. R. Lambert to be Lieut, in sue. to Wabab, prom. ; 
date Sd Jan. 1926. f 

, BiSHh N. /.—Sen. Lieut. P. Thomson to be ("apt., and Sen. Ens. C. Stafford 
to be Lieut, in sue. to Walpole, prom. ; date Sd Jan. 1895 ; laeut. C Staf- 
ford to be Quart.-Mast., Interp., and Paymast., v, Tliomson, prom. 

48d N. /.—Sen. Maj. H. J, Bowler, Slst 1. to be Lieut. -Col. v. Conry, 
killed in action ; date 8tli Jan. 1896 ; Lieut. W. B. Coxe to be Quart. Mast., 
Interp., and Paymast., v. Macleod, prom. 
l$t Enrop* Hegt. — Lieut. F. B. Dovey>n to be Adj. v. Franklyn, prom. 

« EEM^yaLs AND Postings. 

Jon. A6.— LieUt.-Col, Com. H. F, Smith removed from SOth to 42d N. I., 
and Lleut.^CcJ.<;om. J. Prendeigast from latter to former.— Capt. J. Kitchen 
removed froiilf 1st to 4th bat.-aitil., and Capt. D. H. Mackenzie from latter to 
former. ^ t- a 

CorwsU and Ensigns pbsted. — Comets W. S. Ommanney, to 2d L. C. 
G. Dunsmuire, 8th do. , Henry Welch, 4th do. J. W. Stret^ll, dth doi and . 
S. W. J. Molony, 6th do.— Ensigns Jamea’Coles, 10th Ny,I. W.C. Ouslbw,^ 
44th do. D, B. Humphrys, 28d Rt. or W. L. 1. J. St. Vincent M. Cameron, 
IstEur. regt. iL Gredh, iSth N L T. Sh«f|>, 4Sd do. H^Cldbeck, 16th 



tdo- G. T^ewsam, 20lh do. W. 8. Mitchell, Aid do. J. Burridfe, litA do. 
^ A. B. Gibbiogs, lOth do. A. E. Nisbett, Uth do. L. lOth do. 

R. Bullock, 44th do. C. J. Forran, S5th do'. 0. A. Cosby, mh do. W, 
jStrickland, 6th do. O. A. Harrison, 41st do. 'J. T. Phiipot^ 

W. L. 1. M. Ri)ss I'ayntonv 1st regt. E. \tardroper, »7th N. I. 
E. N. Freeman, 4gd do. T. Macleane, SDlh do. 

Officers posted to Rijlc Corps.’^CopU MV. T. Slade, ^th N. I. Lieut. R. 
Watts, 48th do. Lieut. C. Churfeh, 4th do. Ljeut. A* fehlrreft, gist do. 
Lieut. R. H. Symes,*20th dp. En8% R. Shirreff, 8d do. Knt. T. J* FislJ^r. 
4th do. 

Cadets admitted, — ^Mr. 8. W. J* Molony, fpr Imvalry, and prow, to cornet; 
— ^Mr. G. W. Y. Simpson, for Artillery, and^ prom, to 8d*liettt. — E. 
T. Morgan, J. Nixon, W. T. Furlongc^ J/S. Matthews, G. O* M*Dotiell, 
and B. T. Oiraud, for Infantry and prom, to Ensigns. — Messrs. J. Taylor, 
Wi Ward, and B. M*Murdo, for Artillery, and prom, to gd-lieu^«— Messrs. 
II. C. Barrow, S. Marshall, S. Talman, J. H. Kennedy, W, K. Babington, 
C. 8. Babington, W! H. Welch, A, Wallace, and C\ T. liiU, for Infantry, 
and prom, to Ensigns. ^ 

Medical ADpOiNTMEifT^i 

Jan, 10, — Assist.-Surg. Tracey to place himself under or.’ers of Superin- 
iend.'-Surg. at Rangoon. — Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. Richmond to be 8urg., v. 
Rogers, res. ; date 2d Jan. 1826. — Superintend. 8Urg. Stirling appointfMl to 
centre diyision. — Act, Superintend. 8urg. Trotter to be 8^erlntend.-Surg. to 
complete establishment, in sue. to Horsman returned to Europe, and posted 
to northern diyision. — Surg. 8. Dyer appointed Act. Superintend. Surg., and 
posted to ceded districts during absence of Superintend. Surg. Wyse.-^-Assist. 
Surg. K. Wight, to ofliciate as naturalist and botanist fram date of embarka* 
tion of Assist. >.8arg. Shuter for Europe. 

FcaLocohs. ^ 

To Europe,^Jan, 24. Capt. C* Laurens, 1st L* C., for health. — Lieut. W. 
Gompertz, 44th N. 1., for health. — ^26* Capt. R, Backhouse, 9th N. L, for 
health. — Lieut. J. F. Bird, 22d N. I., for health. — 31. Lieut. C. R. Flint, 4th 
L. C., for health. — Feb. S. Capt. R* Qibbings, 34th N. I., for health.— *7. 
Assist. -Surg. J. Uazlewuod, for health.— 14. Lieut. II. MilUngen^JSth N. L, 
for health. 

BOMBAY. 

Ecclesiastical Appoi;?t*ient. , 

Dec. 21, 1825. — The Rev. Thomas Lavie, A.B., Chaplain in Cutch. 
Militarv Appointments. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. IS, 1826. — C^apt. W. Miller to resume his duties^ 
Director of Dep6t of Instruction at Matoongha, from 9th Jan. 1926. — 14. Capt# 
J. W. Aitchison, Dep.-Adj.-Qen. of Army, to have ofSolal rank of Ms^or, 
from 29th Dec. 1825 ; Capt. W. D. Robertson to resume his duties as Buper- 
intendant of Bazars in Poonah Dlv. of Army.«^28. Capt. C. B. James, 3d 
N.T., to be Military Paymast. at Presidency, in auc. to Lteut.^CoL Kignertler, 
app. Actings Paymaster ; Maj: Russell, of to have eoutroi of Araeniua 
within Surat Div. of Army, and wh ChiicoWar8ubsid.y Force ; and Maj; 
Hardy, of ditto, to have control of those within Poonah Dlv. of Army, as a 
temp, arrangemcant, without prejudice to rmtpeciive commands of thoae officers ; 
Lieut.-Col. E. Bellasis, of Eng., to be Acting^^miiiissary Gen. during ab* 
sence of lieut.-CoL^Com. ^er, on fufiough. • 

Medical Apt*oiimtn#TS.^ 

Bombag Cbsife, Jan. 13^ l826.*^Sen. Atsift.-Barg. J.M*5^rrli to beSorg.« 
v^Craw aM* Buperinteod. Surg.J 25th Not* 1B25; ourg* V. C. Kembail, at- 
tached to Europ. Boa. Hosp. at Presideuey, to be Buperin. Burg., t* Morgan 
prom, to Atv^non of 3d Mfffiher of Medical Boards Burg. F. Trash to per- 
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form metU<^ duties of Europe Gen. Hosp. at Presidency, v. KemlfSli, prom., 
lUh Jan. f830; Sen. Assisi. -Siirg. Jos. Glen to be Sur^.. y. Gibson, dcp;^^ 
l2tii Jan.— >19. Assist. H. Davis to have charge of Liitiattc Asylum 
until arrival of Mr. Hdwison ; Acting Assist. -Hurg. Morrison transferred from 
R. C-'s cruizer Amherst to H. C.*s cruizer ElphiDstone.;;;-2G. Assist. -Surg. 
Taylor to be Vaccinator in Deccan, V. M‘Moi in, prom., and Asisist.-Surg. 
Mtchie to be i^itto in Guzerat, v. Glen, prom. 

* * Fuhlouohs. 

Europe. — Dec. ft3^J[925. Maj. E. l*‘arquha¥son, 22d N. !., for health. — 
Jan. 24, 1826. Maj- T. 7ihN. I., on private affairs. 

To Sra.— Jan: 26. Eus. G. tiohnson, 18th N. T., for twelve month.s, for 
health. ^ 

To the Cape qf Good Hope. — Jan! 26. Lieut. G. Hammond, 80th N. I., for 
twelve mjj^nthSj for health. — ^30. Lieut. Col. Com. Baker, Commissary -Gen., 
for health (eventually to Europe). 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[Erow the Indian Gazettes. ] 

, Courts-Martial. 

A General Court-Martial was held at Bhurtpoor, on the lOlh of January Iasi, 
on Ensign Charles Johnstone, of the 46tli Regt. of Foot, for ‘‘ having given to 
James Irvine, Esq., commander of the ship Ladv Campbell., a draft upon 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., Agents, Madras, for Sfe rupees, in payfnent of a 
balance due for his pas.sage money from England to India, ho knowing at the 
time that he had no funds in the hands of Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., that he 
had no authority totlraw upon thorn, and had no reason to expect that they 
would honour the .said draft such conduct being “ unbecoming the cliaracter 
of an officer and a gentleman and for “ conducting himself in a manner sub- 
versive of good order and harmony whilst on board the ship hady Campbell.'' 
The Court fully and honourably acquitted the prisoner of all the charges. 

A General Court-Martial was also held at Bhurtpoor, on the 30th of Jan. 
last, on Lieut. Francis Bernard, of the 38th Regt? pf Foot, for '■*' disputing ami 
censuring the orders of Captain Greene, c^jmmanding officer of the detachment 
onboardvhe ship Hussorah Merchant^ at sea, thereby sotting an example of 
insubordination to several young officers on board;” and for “ calling Capt. 
Greene ‘ an ass and a coward,’ and using other intemperate and improper lan- 
guage, thereby attempting to lc.ssen him in the estimation of the officers of the 
* detachment, and exhibiting a most danjgerous example of insubordination, in 
aspersing the character of his commanding officer ; such conduct being subver- 
sive of discipline, and in direct disobef fence of detachment orders of the lOth 
Oct. 1825^’^ — The Court having found the prisoner Guilty, sentenced him to 
,1m severely reprimanded, placed at the bottom of the list of Lieutenants in his 
regiment, and to be deprived of two years* army rank. 

CEr^tn the London Gazettes.) 

< llth jut. Dragoans.'^Vovoet T, H. Pearson to be Lieut, by purchase, v. 
Bpurwell prom. ; dated 1st August 1896. ^ 

IHth Lt. Brayotms. — E. C. llodge, Gent., to be Cornet, without purch. v. 
^Smlthi, deceased. 

Dr^moons. — ^Lieut.«ClpL tR. Arnold, fjromhalf-payto be Lieut. Col. 
V. J. H. Belli, exchanges, receiving the difference ; J. W. Torre, Gent, 
to be Comet, by purch. v. Bloody t 

1st Foot.— Ji* G. Wilson, ^ent., tor^ Ens. by purch., v. Carr, dec. ; dated 
Ist Aug. I728.^Ens. C#>Fotd to be Lieut, hf purch. v. Carfe^ prqm. 

3d Ditto. — Asslst-Sturg. B. Ivory to be B'jrgeoh v. T. Anderson, who m- 
tires on half-pay ; dated 20th Jnly. Lieut. W. Bbott froffi buU-pay 60th Foot • 
to be Lieut, v. Bhiel, vyljo exchanges. 
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1 Uh DU^. — Lieut. A . Bolton from tlie 8J Dniia>on Guardsi to be ^pt. 

♦«t punch. V. WUlshire. ; Second Lieut. J. P, Walsh, from half-pay fOth Poot, 
lu be Kns. v. <3. A.*Cooke, who exch. ; dated lit Aug. 

\^th Dillo, — Lieut. J. Ifigginbotham, from half-pay 6SJd Foot, (o be Lieut. 
V. Kvans, whose a^p. has not taken place ; Ens. VV^ L. 0*Ha1loran* to Ik? 
Lieut., without punch, v. Lynch, prom. ; J Watson, Gent., to be Ens. f . 
O’Halloran ; dated ‘iOth July. 

20tk Ditto. — ,1. Lhambre, Gent, to be En*?. by punch, v iScptt* prom, in the 
35th Foot. • % * * 

44th DUto. — Ens. R. B. MT^nea to oe Lieut, v. DonjiJiison, dec. ; dated 
Dec. 1885. Ens. G. Dalway to he Lieut, by pm'C v, Williams, proiii, ; 
dated 1 3th July, 182(1. *• ^ 

4&th Ditto. — W. J. Yonge, Gent., to be Kirs, by punch, v. (Vompton, app. 
to the 65th Fool. • 

Ditto. — Ens. E. G. II. TL Gibbs to be I Jeut. by punch, v. M‘ricvei-l> , 
whose, promotion has not taken place; R. T. Hamilton, gent., ttf be Ens. 
without punch, v. Gilvbs. 

b%th Ditto . — Major J. Moore, from half-pay 15!h Fool, to be Major, v. 
Lumley, prom, in the Royal African Cihps ; dated 20th July, 

87/5 Ditto. — Ens. N. M. Dojletobe Lieut., v. Baxi«S killed in action ; <lated 
3d Dec., 1825. I/ieut. F. Stanford from half-pay al-lh Foot to be Lieut., v. 
L‘Etang, wbo exch. ; dated 2()th July. Ens. H. f.iOvediiy to be I/ieut. with- 
out punch., V. Masterton, prom.; C. Dunbar, Gent, to be Ens. by purch., 
Loveday. 

89/5 Ditto. — Lieut. J. Barrett, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Lieut., v- 
Gorse, app. to 92d Fool. 


births^ marriages, and deaths. 

CM.CUT'rA. 

Bfr/5«^. — Jail. 18. The ladf of Colin Lindsay, Esq., of a son. — Feb. IL In 
Fort William, the lady of TJeut.-C<)5. Swiiiey, of a daughter. — 12. At How- 
rach, the lady of IL H. GrilRths, Esq., of a son and heir ; at Gurdtfn Reach, 
the lady of G. Ballard, Esq., of a son. — 19. At Chowringhee, tht? lady of J. 
Lowe, Esq,, of a son ; the wife of Mr. John Moflfet, of the Secret and Politi- 
cal Department, of a son. — 22. The lady of J. F. M. Reid, Esq., C. S,, of a son. 

Marriage$. — Feb. 4. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr, J. Gadding to Miss S. 
A. Darooy. — 6. At St, John’s ('athcdrEl, William, only son of W. Lloyd, 
Esq., Croomshill,, Greenwich, to Milrgaret, only daughter of tb^ late T. 
Scott, Esq. ; Mr. M. Crow to Miss R. M. Cornelias, eldest daughter of M/. 
H. Cornelius, Marine Board Office. — IS. At the Cathedt^, Lic?ut. W. M.* 
Brownrigg, H. M.’s I3th Infantry to Miss Whitfield, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Whitfield, If. C.’s service. — ^15. At Moorshedabad, Lieut. Pairhead. 
98th N. I., to Maria France.^, eldest daughter of CorSeld, Esq., formerly 
surgeon of H. M.'s 17th rcgt.7-20. At the Cathedral, Cept. E. Oakes* of the 
ship ‘ Isabella Robertson,* to Elizafmth, only daughter of O. Colvin, Esq*, 
formerly of Calcutta. » 

Deaths. — Feb* 6. Mr, John De Fernando, aged 89.*— 17. Lieut. James *Frid,* 
Royal Navy.— 19. Lieut. C. Smitli, 97tlt N. L 

9 « ' MADRAS. 

Births, — ^Feb. 2. The lady of.Lieut. W. BreniBE»r, 47th regt., of a daughter. 
— 12. At Blacl^ Town, Mrs. E. Martin, of a daughtei^ — 17. At the Presidency 
Cantonment, the lady of Lieut. G. C. Whitlock, 36th* Nt. I., of a son.— 99. At 
* Brodie Castle, th^lady of the Venerable E. Vaughan, Archdeacon, of aton.^ 
27. The Capt. Whannell, Assist. -Mil.«Au4*‘*Gen., of a daughter. 
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n liarr'iadei. — 4. At fhe Vepery church, Mr. T. Oliver tC Lucy Ann, 
daughterof the late Mr. W. Hitchiiis. — At St. George's church, J. A. lludl«<» 
stoo, Esq., of the Civil Service, to Susan Eleanor, eldest daughter of the 
late John Wallace, Esq^s Member of the Board of Revenue at Madras. 

13. At St. George's church, Mr. John Law, architect ^nd sculptor, to Miss 
C. S. Paterson. ^ 

, BOMBAY. 

Deaths. — -'Jan. 8. Mary, wife to Capt. G. riarrower,‘'46. — 28. In the Fort, 
•Mr. Goring, organist>f>f St. Thomas's' Church! — Feb. 1. Lieut.-C'ol. Baker, 
Commissary General, Mr. D. R. Lei^hler, 29 ; Ens. F. Arnaud, 22d 
N. I., 20; Johh, infant son of Lieut, and Adj. Q. W. Blachley<. 

•• ^ 

CEYLON. 

MarriUges. — ^Jan. 14. At Colombo, Mr. J. G. Ebert to Emelia Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. C. Jausen. — ^26. At Jaffina, Mr. W. H. Baiends t€> 
Miss Juliana de Veisser. — Feb. 1. R. Russell, Esq., Assist. Statf 8urg., to 
Sarah, daughter of the late Capt. .Gray.— IS. At Colombo, G. Hutchin^' 
son, Esq., 11. M.*s 16th regt., Aid-de-Camp. to Lieitt.>^Gen. Commanding the 
Forces, to Clara Georgi^na, dfth daughter of H. Williams, Esq. ; Mr. L. W. 
Van Bouren to Miss A, J., Stephen, 

Death. — Feb. 16. At the house of her father, V. W, Vanderstraaten, Esq., 
Register of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Miss Petronella Wilhelmina 
Vanderstraaten, his eldest daughter, 27. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Jan. 28,, At Patna, the lady of Dr. Thomson, of a son. — 29. At 
Chandemagore, Madame Latour, wife of Mons. J. P. Latour, indigo-planter, 
of a son ; Madame Blouet, wife of JMons. J. Blouet, indigo-planter, of a 
daug^*er. — Feb. 8, At Vizianagram, the lady of Major Marrett, commanding 
11th N. 1., of a son,— 4. At Soorg, in Berbhoom, the lady of W. N. Garret, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, — 7. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Tarring- 
ton, Artillery, of a son ; at Nauthpoor, the ladv of Capt, G. W. Mosely, Go- 
vernment Timber Agent, of a daughter ; at Bmlary, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
W. C. Oliver, commanding I4lh N. i , ca a son ; at Masulipatani, the lady of 
Capt. J.?Matthew 8, 87th regt., of a son.— 14. At Vellore, the lady of W. K. 
Hay, Esq., Gar. Assist.-Surg., of a daughter. 

Marriages. — Jan. 26. At Secunderabad, Capt, G. Lee, of the 8th N. I., 
youngest son of the late T. H. Lee, Esq., of Ebford House, near Exeter, 
Devonshire, to Eliza Mary, daughter of If. Palmer, Esq., of Hyderabad. — 
28. At Arcot, A. N. Magrath, Esq.. Medical Service, to Caroline Maria, 
second d#aghter of the Rev. R. Smytl^ A. M., chaplain. . 

' Deaths. — Dec, 22. On his way to Prome,W. F. Reeks, Esq., Assist.-Surg., 
*8Bth N. I.— 24. At Rangoon, on board II. M.’s ship Ariachne, Lieut. J. M 
Coffin, R. N,, second son of Capt. F. H. Coffin, of Devonshire. — Jan, 11. 
Whilst gallaiiRy leading the centre column of, attack at the storming of the 
stockade at Seetoung, J. C. Stedman, Esq. commanding 34th regt., or C. L. I., 
aged 29. — 14. At the entrance of Talak River, on board the Edward Strettell, 
Capt. E. Hall, Bengal Artillery; in the district of Tirhoot, Mr. J.N. Rabot, 
indi|ro-planter, a^ed 24. — 17. In Assam, Capt. J. H. Waldron, 46th N. I. — 
T9. At Prome, Mr. G. Godfrey, clerk of the Pay-Office in ^va, aged 25 ; at 
Goa, Mi^or Antonio Pereira, aged about 77.— 20. Near Chatterpoor, the lady 
of Dr. G. T. Urquhart. — 27. In camp at Bhurtpoor, of his wounds received in 
the storm on tne 18th, Lieut. H. Candyv Ist Bengdi Euroff. regt. ; at Monghyr, 
John M. Petty, eldest son J, P. Ward, C, S., aged 5 years.^^^. At Bas- 
sador, in the Persian Guift Assi8t.-Surg. Wm. Troup, surg. of H. C.'s ship of 
war Elphinstane. — Feb. *2. In camp at BbooJ, Lieut. C. Tcwln, 2d L. C., aged 
28. — 8. AtRoyapettah, Mrs. F. Uarkness, relict of the late Mr. J. Harkness.— 
12. In camp near Colaporc, A. Gibson, Esq., M. surg. 1st greq regt.— 14. In 
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Brigadier sliaw’s camp, near Patanagoh, Captl H. Dowc/en, 38tl^N. I. p at 
Vrichinopoly, Mr. (,'onductor J. Saunders, aged 62. — 14*. At Surat, theinfi&nt 
son of Maj. (■. S. Whiteliill, lOth N. 1. — 17. A? Peramboor, (’atlieni)e, wife 
of Mr. Summers. — 19, At Si. Thome, Mrs. Lndshftm, aged 60. — Lately, at 
Chinsurab, Anne Catherine, youngest rj^tghter of Lieut. Stewart. 

EUROPE. 

Births. — July 27. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Clements, of, a,,s<Th. — Aug. IS. 
The lady of Maj. Tuwier, Artillery, of a son.' — Aug. 18. The 1iad> of R S. 
Cahill, Esq., of a daughter. At Lark hall Lane, (Ui^pha^ • 

Marriages. — July 27, In London, Richard B. Esq., of the Hon. 

East India House Establishment, to Ann, think daughter of tAe late T. Elaot, 
Esq. ofSunbury. — Aug. 3. At Clifton, CapI .^Hamilton .Maxwell, oftholjon. 
East India Company's Service, to Isabolla, youiigC'Jt daughter of the late 
Capt. A. Bunbury, 62(1 regt.— -16. At Dublin, Capt. W. f’hilders, 42d foot, to 
Mary Elizabeth, relict of Robert Hume, Esq., 41.st rt^gt. — Lately, at Woi thing, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richaj^'d (’hurch, K. tl.C., to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., Derhyshirt?; in Buttevant church, Ireland. W. H. 
Sherlock, Esq., 69th regt., lo A veriiia,% second daughter of the late R. Sher- 
lock, Esq., of Woodville ; at Yeovil, Major Milles, 14th Light Dragoons, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late W. Hasbin, Esq. 

Deof/ts.— ^July 26. At Shorestone, Northumberland, H. U. Orey, BSsq., 
Dep^-Assist. (.Commissary -General to the Forces. — 27. At Dollar, Scotland, 
Major James Robertson, late of the 76th Foot. — Aug. 9. At B'dinburgh, 
Adrian, fourth son of IJeut.-Gen. Sir John Hope, G.C.H. — H. At Ayr, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Cameron, late of the Hon. Bhist India Company’s Service. 
— Tiatcly, at Paris, the Hon, Basil Cochrane, lately returned from tlnOEast 
Indies, where he resided for 40 years ; at Shooter’s Hill, Kent, Elizabeth, 
relict of General Thomas Blomfleld, aged 91. • 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA.— Feb. 1A, 1896. 

Government Securitiet^ Sfc. 

» Buy lit. At. S$U Rs A*. 

Remittable Loan, Six per Cent. Premium 27 8 r 26 9 

Five per Cent. Loan Discount. 10 I 12 

New Five per Cent. Loan Ditto. 0 9 10 

EXCHANGE. 

On London, Six Month.s’ Sight, per Sicca rupee .... 2s. Jd, to 2s. Id. 
On Bombay, Thirty Days' Sight, 98 Sicca rupees, per 1(X) Bombay rupees. 
On Madras, do., 92 a 96 Sicca rupees^lper 100 Madras rupees. a 
Bank Shares — Premium 5,250 to 5,300. 

MADRAS.— Feb. 9, 1826. 

Government Securities, Sfc., as last qvated, vis. : 

Six per Cent. Paper, 22 per Cent. Premium. 

Old Five do. do. 1 do. ^ Discount. 

New do. do. do. * P^r. 

BXGBAWeE. 


On England, at Three Months’ Sight, T I0» 

Ditto, at^Six Months’ Sight,*. 1 |0| 


On Bengal, 106 Madras rupees, per 100 Sicca rupees. 

On Bombay, flS Bombay rupees^ per 100 Madras rupees. ^ 

^ BOMBAY. — Februauv 33, lg26. 

I EXCHANOE. 

Ch London, Six Months’ Sight* *'.]«. lOvf. to It. Ucf. 

On Calcutta, Ninety Days* Sight, 102 Bombay rupees, per 100 Sleca rupees. 
On Madmb, 'Thirty Days* Sight, 97 ditto, ^ per 100 Madras do. 


Market very dull . 



^ SHIPPING INTELIalGCNCX:. 


‘ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


i- Date. 

1826. 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
Aug, 4 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 12^ 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. lit 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 2S 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 20 


Port of Arrlvalif Ship’.t Name. 

• 

liaufie 


Bordeaux . 
W (‘ymoutb. 
Pl> month 


Olfl.ofWight W ellington . . 


^Downs 
Off Dover . 
otrsciiiv . 
otrsciiry . 
Downs 
Off Dover . 
Off Salcotub 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 


Comnfdmler, Place of Depait. Date. 


laufie . . Charens 
Koxlpirgh (’aslleDenny 
Sir Kdw.Baget Oeary 


riussatcn 

Florida 


Evans 

Gibson 

Delano 


C, of Ifarroiirt Delafons 


Ptttienee 

Portsea 

Susannah 

Eang 

Eli'/aheth 


Kind 

Lamb 

Lamb 

Lusk 

Snowden 


Lady Campbell Murphy 
Southworth . . Embleton 


Bengal . . 
China . . 
Bengal . . 
Madras . . 
(^ape 

Batavia . . 

1 'hina . . 
Mauritius 
Bengal . . 
Batavia . . 
N.S. Wales 
<>ape 

Bengal . . 
Mauritius 


Matrix 
.Ian. 16 
Feb. 14. 
Mar. 16 
Mav 18 
April ir> 
Jan. 10 
April 13 
Feb. 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 
Dec. 2/ 
Jan. 1 
April 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Dftte. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart 

Fetv.98 

Bengal 

Elpbinstone 

M‘Lean 

T.ondon 

Mar. 1 

Col umbo 

IfiblK'rts 

'Pheaker 

. . Tjondon 

May IB 

Cape 

Britannia 

I^amb 

. . T.ondon 

May 19 

Cape 

Morning Star . . 

Buckham 

. . T.ondon 

July 1 

Madeira 

Corsair , . 

Petrie 

. I^ondon 

July 2 

Madeira . . 

John 

Dawson 

T^oiidon 

July 9 

^Madeira 

Malcolm 

Eyles 

. . London 

Julv 22 

Madeira 

Laburnum 

Tate 

London 


Datew 
16%. 
./uly S*7 
July 27 
July 80 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 
Aug.a» 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 2l 
Aug. 24« 


Port of Depait. 

61iiel4s 

Deal 

Deulj; • - 

Offl.ofWiglit 

I^ith 

Deal 

Liverpool . . 
Deal, 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

OfTLofWightt 
Off Holyhead , 
Deal 
Deal 


DEPAKTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Ship** ,Natn«/, Commander. 


6ir 1 ?. Burton 
Britannia 
Britunnla 
Oornella Sarah 
Louisa . 

Sophia 
Perseverancse 
Spring 

Rosetta • .t 

Susannah 
Margaret 
Royal Oeorg^ 
Victory 
Columbia 
Fort William 
Magnet 


Martin 
Boiirchier 
Walker 
Jouy 
Mackie 
Barclay 
Brown 
Hayne 

S ison 

Re3nimds 
FaVquharson 
Kirkwood 
Neish 
Todd, 


I )eAtination . 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

BcTugal 

Mauritius 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengap 

Bengal 


eu Sdpth Wales 
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Date. 

Feb. 20 
Mar, 24* 
June 13 
June 14* 
June 15 
June 16 
June 28 
July I* 
July II 
July 19 
July 28 

Auir. 4. 


List of Pqsspns^rrs, 


I 


f>9) 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH A’J St.js. 


l,At. and 1 oiiV* SInp's Nauif. Conimi tuier. P. t*f Dcpait, IHi^bnation. 


3 S. 95 E. 

9 30N. 88 21*E. 
2 18 N. 23 32 

7 3aN 22 56W. 

7 N. 23 W. 

8 11 22 49 

38 41) 12 87 

44* N. 12 45 W. 
39 N. 12 W. 

27 4^) 

50 8 

39 N. SOW. 

43 81 , 


Falcon, Steam F. Moore . . I .omlon . . Cal eujtta 
StewartFlrbesChapman. .N 8. Wales, .Benj^al 
l^alista . .Roberts . .Ignition . .Cape 
Dorothy . .Uarnock . . I Jvprppoif Bombay 
Boyne . .Millar -v. . Lomloii . {Bombay 
Hose * . . Alarquis ^^^ondon . . Beng^al 

Royal George Kllerby ''f‘'*nf^>ndon . .Bombay * 
James SibbaldFo:i)es* . . l^ondt A . . Madras, die. 
Molfat ..fkown . .London . .China * 
Leander tL.Kiehmoud Mauritius J.,ondon 

Ganges ..Milford . .Liverpool (*a)cuUa 

WolUngton .... . .Madras . .Lc.Adon 

Lang ..Lusk . .N.S. Wales. .London 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGi^RS. 

Passengers Homewards! 

By the Catharine, Porter, from Bombay: — ('apt. Taylor, Bombay Europ. 
Regt. ; Lieut. Cook, 8th Bombay N. I. ; R Finlay, Esq. ; Capt. R. Horwood, 

lute of the comitry ship MU/ord, Left at llie ('ape: Mrs. ('apt. liyons; 

Capt. Lyons ; Lieut. Johnson, 22d Bombay N. 1. 

By the Portsea, Lamb, Bengal : — ^Mr. andMr.s. ''fulloch, and three children ; 
Dr. Gardiner ; Mr. Schauk and child ; Capt. Peach, Beng-d Infantry ; Lieut. 
Beattie, do. 

By the Sir Edward Paget, from Beng^ : — Capt. Johnson, H. M. 44th Regt, ; 
('apt. Holroyd, Bengal N. 1. ; Capt. Rivell, Bengal N. (Cavalry ; Ens^aMie, 
Bengal N. 1. ; J, Barker, Fsep, M. D., Bengal Eslab. ; J. R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., Bengal C. 8. ; J. Chalke, Esq., liengul ('. 8. ; J. Harman, Esq., 
Bengal C. S. ; Messrs. Harma^, jun., and J. ('halke, jun. ; Mesdames JIol- 
royd, Hutchinson, Chalke, and Harman ; Misses Chalke, Tuyerosa, Dickie, 
M. Chalke, II. Chalke, Harman, M. I&rmau, Napier, and JelTries ; two Misses 
Hutchinson ; two Misses Wilkinson ; Masters Deohaiii and Bean ; Masters 
Holroyd, Brown, and Hutchinson; Col. Penny; Capt. Cumiinghain ; Mrs. 
and Miss (huuiingtiam ; two Masters Cunningham. 

By the Wellington, Evans, from Madras : — Lady Munro, lady of his Ex- 
cellency Governor Munro ; Master Campbell Mnnro; Capt. Mitchell, R. N., 
late of H. M. ship Slaiieg; J, 8. Sullivan, Esq., lal^s resident of Tlnnevelly ; 
C. R. Colton, Esq. ; J. Blackburn, Esq II. C. Civil Service; Major Chauvel, 
H. C. Retired Service ; Mrs. Chauvel ; J. Cox, Ksq., Assistimt Surgeon. « 


NOTICS. 

T/ie writer of an article 4n a former Number of the * Oriental 
Herald,^ on the Serampore MU^ionariee^ alluded ia in a recently 
published Pamphlet, purporting; to be a Beply to the Allegations 
made in that anicle, requests ut to state, that in tomequence of 
the late period of the month at which the pamphlet ^ question 
came into his pass Jksion, U was found impossible to do justice to 
the questiomm dispute in time for the present Number : but that 
a paper on the subject will be$prepared for insertion in our next, 
{ill the appeary^nte of which, those who feel any interest in this 
controversy are request ed^o suspend their judgment . 



f 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After our^sheets’^re closed for the Press, the following intel- 
ligence was communicated,^ for which we can only find room in a 
single page of our present NuVnber. We hope to be able to give 
fuller d#tails in our next. 

An overland packet is said to have arrived fro m Calcutta, bring- 
ing Bengal news to the 7th of April, and Bombay news to April 
25. The letters aniv>unce the termination of the Burmese war. 
A treaty of peace is said to have been ratified on the 24th of 
February, within a few miles of the Burmese Capital. A crore of 
rupees (one million sterling) is promised to be paid by the Bur- 
mese, and 25 lacs (or 250,000/.) have already been paid in pa t, 
with which Sir Archibald Campbell had amved at Calcutta. The 
British army was moving down the river to Rangoon ; and gr 
cessions of territory were to be made to the East India Company.' 

¥iie learned and esteemed Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, is re- 
ported to have met his death, on the 3d of April, by apoplexy, at 
Trichinopoly, while bathing. 
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Cashmire, Description of, 468, The Valley, i6. Capital, 469. Qurd«i»> 
470. Inhabitants, ik. *5* 
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